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Considering  Ihe  widely-diffused  reputation  of  M.  Malgaigne — the 
acknowledged  high  character  and  practical  utility  of  his  Manuel  de 
Midecine  Operatoire,  which  has  already  reached  a  fourth  edition  in 
Ihe  original,  and  has  been  translated  into  no  less  than  five  continental 
languages — (he  frequent  references  to,  and  extracts  from  it,  as  a 
classical  work,  by  the  most  eminent  surgical  writers  of  this  country 
— and  especially  taking  into  account  the  desire  for  information  as  to 
Ihe  practice  of  foreign  schools — it  has  excited  some  surprise  that  no 
translation  of  so  celebrated  a  book  has  yet  been  offered  to  the  British 
Profession. 

During  twelve  months'  study  in  the  schools  and  hospitals  of  Paris, 
in  which  the  original  is  used  as  the  standard  work  by  students  of  all 
nations,  Ihe  translator  was  able  to  appreciate  its  great  value,  not  only 
as  a  companion  and  guide  in  the  dissecting  and  operating  theatres, 
but  also  as  a  complete  book  of  reference  for  all  that  relates  lo  opera- 
tive surgery. 

Whilst  in  France,  and  since  bis  return,  he  has  heard  many  of  his 
professional  acquaintance  regret  iheir  inability  to  read  it  satisfactorily 
in  the  original ;  and  believing  that,  notwithstanding  the  admirable 
treatises  which  have  appeared  during  the  last  few  years,  there  is  still 
room  for  so  comprehensive  a  book,  he  has,  afler  obtaining  the  sanction 
of  the  author,  determined  (o  bring  it  more  immediately  within  the 
reach  of  the  British  Surgeon. 

The  author's  preface  so  fully  affords  information  as  to  the  plan  and 
objects  of  his  work,  as  to  render  further  observation  on  these  heada 
superfluous.  The  translator  has,  here  and  there,  added  notes  with 
references,  containing  the  details  of  some  few  operations  omitted  by 
the  author;  others  which  have  been  adopted  and  published  since  the 
date  of  the  last  edition  of  his  work ;  and  also  the  opinions  and  practice 
of  the  most  celebrated  English  surgeons,  where  they  have  seemed 
inateriaily  to  differ  from,  or  conflict  with,  those  of  M.  iVIalgaigne ;  and 
he  trusts  that  the  present  publication  may  fairly  be  considered  an 
Encyclopaedia  of  the  Operative  Surgery  of  Europe. 

A  large  portion  of  the  work  consisting  of  descriptive  detail,  the 
translator,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  misrepresenting  the  author, 
resolved  lo  follow  him  as  closely,  and  literally,  and  in  as  simple  Ian- 
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goage  as  possible,  occasionally  giving  the  original  of  words  of  purely 
technical  signification.  If  the  style  should  occasionally  appear  cramped 
or  confined,  he  hopes  it  will  be  attributed  to  his  anxiety  to  keep  this 
object  prominently  in  view. 

For  the  illustrations  (which  are  an  addition  to  the  work)  the  trans- 
lator is  indebted  to  the  valuable  assistance  of  Dr.  Westmacott. 

CuYTOV,  BufTOK,  Jpril  6|  1846. 
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The  term  Medecine  Operatoire  was  invenled  by  Sabalier,  lo  de- 

l  Agnate  that  portion  of  Surgery  which  is  effected  by  the  hand  and  the 

mplicalion  of  instruraenls.     This  was  the  real  meaning  of  the  word 

surgery  amongst  the  ancients,  and  long  remained  so;  but  moderns 

p  have  attributed  to  it  another;  and,  by  a  misconception  that  has  pre- 

[  ftiled.  Surgery  has  become  in  the  present  day  synonymous  with  Sur- 

Igical  Pathology.     Moreover,  we  comprise  under  the  head  oi  Medecine 

0;jcra/oi>e,  properly  so  called,  only  an  arbitrarily  chosen   portion  of 

surgical  operations;  we  exclude  from  it,  for  instance — at  all  events 

in  France  and  on  the  Continent — the  application  of  bandages,  and  the 

reduction  of  luxations  and  fractures,  which  are  as  essentially  manual 

operations  as  the  others ;  so  that  our  terms  are  constantly  at  variance 

with  facts;  and  our  surgeons  may  be  defied  to  point  out  exactly  in 

what  a  surgical  operation  consists.     Whence  arises  this  confusion  of 

ideas?     To  answer  this  queslloo,  we  must  glance  over  the  history  of 

this  part  of  the  art. 

Hippocrates  apparently  intended  to  leave  us  a  treatise  on  Meiiecine 
Operatoire,  In  the  book  "De  VJetreion,"  or  de  ojficina  medici,  to 
which  we  must  join  the  works  defraduris  and  de  arliculis  vel  luxqtis, 
he  has  described  in  an  admirable  manner  all  that  relates  to  the  gene- 
ral application  of  bandages,  to  the  reduction  of  dislocations  and 
fractures,  and  to  some  other  operations.  This  is  doubtless  but  an 
incomplete  surgery;  here  and  there  in  his  other  works  we  find  opera- 
tions that  are  on;it[ed  in  this  treatise ;  and  there  are  others  which  be 
could  not  describe,  since  he  forbade  his  disciples  to  perform  them — 
for  instance.  Lithotomy.  Celsus  has  drawn  us  a  much  more  complete 
chart  of  ancient  surgery :  after  having  treated  of  dietetics,  or  of  (he  dis- 
eases which  are  cured  principally  by  regimen  and  pharmacy,  or  of  (he 
diseases  that  particularly  require  medicines,  he  comes  to  surgery,  which 
needs  the  employment  of  operations,  and  divides  it  into  two  portions, 
according  as  it  alTects  the  soft  parts  or  the  bones.  In  the  first,  all 
the  external  diseases,  which  have  already  been  treated  of  dieletically 
and  pharmaceutically,  re-appear:  in  fact,  ihcy  only  come  under  ihe 
head  of  surgery  incidentally,  and  when  dieletical  and  pharmaceutical 
means  have  failed;  whilst  ihe  really  surgical  diseases,  those  which 
require  Ihe  immediate  aid  of  Medecine  Operatoire  alone,  that  is  to 
say  the  diseases  of  bones,  are  precisely  those  which  we  have  excluded 
ffom  it. 
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You  will  see  exactly  Ihe  same  division  ofsurgery,  properly  so  called, 
I  Paulus  Egineta ;  you  will  meet  it  again  in  Albucasis,  the  prince  of 

Arabian  surgery;  and  this  is  the  reason  why, with  our  modern  views, 
we  are  astonished  to  find  omissions  in  their  surgical  works  which  can 
only  be  filled  up  by  referring  to  their  books  on  medicine.  But  even  at 
that  time  some  Arabians,  unskilled  in  operations,  for  instance  Rhazes 
and  Avicenna,  excluded  from  their  immense  treatises  the  purely  opera- 
tive pari,  or  only  appended  it  to  the  history  of  each  disease,  no  longer 
treating  as  one  all  the  medical  sciences.  This  was  a  new  phasislong 
retained  by  the  Arabs.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  however,  the  Ilalian 
surgeons  had  collected  into  a  separate  science,  under  the  special  title 
of  surgery,  the  history  of  all  the  external  diseases,  and  their  treatment; 
and  such  is  the  origin  of  that  which  we  have  since  called  surgical 
jtaihology.  In  this  third  phasis,  as  in  the  preceding,  Jtferfecine  Opera- 
toire  is  confounded  with  pathology;  and  we  do  not  find  the  first  traces 
of  (heir  new  separation  before  the  sixteenth  century. 

A.  Pare  was  the  instilutor  of  this  novelty.  He  wrote  a  special 
work  for  certain  surgical  operations :  an  incomplete  essay ;  for  he  col- 
lecled  together,  in  this  manner,  only  those  operations  which  he  had 
been  unable  to  bring  into  his  other  books ;  and  bandages,  and  diseases 
of  the  bones  especially,  were  separalely  treated  of.  Af^er  him,  Guille- 
meau,  his  pupil,  published  a  much  more  extensive  treatise,  including 
bandages,  and  rejecting  luxations  and  fractures;  whilst  in  Italy,  Fa- 
bricius  ab  Aquapendenle,  a  more  faithful  imitator  of  the  ancients, 
comprised,  under  the  lilte  of  operations,  all  that  which  formed  the 
surgery  of  Celsus.  This  attempt  of  Fabricius  was  lost,  at  all  events 
for  a  long  time;  and  the  French  school  stamping  its  impress  upon  the 
teaching  of  surgery  throughout  Europe — we  see  that  even  M.  A. 
Severin,  the  illustrious  compatriot  of  Fabricius,  excluded  from  the 
remarkable  treatise  on  operations,  which  he  entitled  Midedne  Efficace, 
that  which  the  disciples  of  Pare  had  excluded.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  follow,  step  by  step,  in  (his  particular,  the  progress  of  opera- 
tive surgery.  France,  momentarily  eclipsed  by  Italy,  revived  with 
Dionis,  reigned  with  more  than  former  brilliancy  in  the  eighteenth 
century;  created  the  name  of  Midedne  Operaloire  for  that  branch  of 
surgery  which  she  was  the  first  to  make  distinct;  and  even  now,  in 
the  nineteenth  century, has  no  rival  but  England,  who,  under  another 
name,  that  of  Operative  Surgery,  embraces  also  other  subjects — that 
is  to  say,  all  that  was  included  iu  the  surgery  of  Celsus,  Paulus,  and 
Albucasis, — fractures,  luxations,  and  operations  altogether. 

On  comparing,  in  reference  lo  this  point,  the  modes  of  instruction 
of  the  two  nations,  the  English  certainly  have  the  advantage  as  regards 
order  and  method.  We  have  divided  that  which  they  have  properly 
combined;  we  describe  but  one-half  of  that  science  which  Ihey  treat 
entire;  and,  it  is  probable  that  one  day  or  other  we  shall  adopt  their 
mode  of  regarding  Midedne  Opiratoire,  and  perhaps  also  Ihe  more 
suitable  title  which  they  have  given  it.  Meanwhile,  let  ua  glance 
over  the  progress  of  Mededne  Operaloire  as  it  is  still  understood 
throughout  ihe  Continent  of  Europe. 

Up  to  the  time  of  A.  Par^,  operations,  considered  as  therapeuticsl 
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iodications  only,  were  rather  pointed  out  than  described 
I  sufficient  anatomical  data  hindered  the  giring  of  some  details,  and 
Ithers  seemed  in  a  measure  useless  to  students,  who,  having  no 
KtportuDity  of  repeating  them  on  the  dead  subject,  could  only  learn 
pern  by  watching  the  master  himself:  and  ihe  poverty  of  detail  for 
^ch  proueedinp  corresponded  with  the  paucity  of  proceedings  for 
iich  method.  Moreover,  as  the  yoke  of  authority  still  pressed  with 
1  its  weight,  writers  generally  conlined  themselves  to  copying  their 
redecessors.  Par6,  rich  in  the  results  of  curious  investigation  and 
long  experience,  and  advanced  pretty  far  on  the  road  to  unfettered 
brarainalion,  added  several  proceedings  to  those  known  before  his 
fime;  hut  he  only  foresaw  the  utility  of  surgical  anatomy,  and  di- 
Tected  his  attention  especially  to  the  instrumental  and  mechanical 
~lorlion.  This  leaning,  forced  in  some  measure  by  circumstances,  is 
Bie  essential  character  of  Midecine  Operatoire  in  that  age  ;  it  showed 
''ieir  in  a  very  remarkable  manner  over  the  whole  Continent  of 
iarope  ;  in  Italy,  hy  Ihe  work  of  Andre  de  la  Croix  ;  in  France,  by 
^Bl  of  Guillemeau;  in  Germany,  hy  Ihe  lahortous  compiiation  of 
Icuhet. 

Descartes  commenced  a  new  era  for  surgery  as  well  as  for  Ihe  other 
iciences.     Throwing  aside  the  doctrine  of  the  ancients,  he  forced  the 
iBoderns  to  think  for  themselves,  and  the  establishment  of  journals 
Ud    academies    most    suitably   favoured    this  still  fresh  ardour  for 
Kasoning  and  discussion.     Louis  XIV.  at  the  same  time  established 
■  special  chair  for  operations;  and,  thus  constituted  as  a  separate 
mch  of  surgery,  they  began  to  be  described  as  operations,  and  no 
longer  as  mere  indications ;  and  Ihey  were  argued  and  discussed  tike 
I  til  other  parts  of  science.     The  book  of  Dionis  is,  in  this  respect, 
I  ilie  most  original  and  remarkable  expression  of  the  new  epoch.     He 
\  3id  for  operations  that  which  Mauriceau  did  for  accouchement,  and 
f  J.  L.  Petit  for  diseases  of  the  bones.     The  Midecine   Operatoire  of 
'Dionis,  and  that  of  Ihe   Academy  of  Surgery,  which  followed  the 
same  path,  are  liable,  however,  to  serious  reproach;  the  writers  in- 
herited from  the  preceding  age   a   certain   love  of  the  instrumental 
and  mechanical  portion,  and  stilt  too  much  neglected  the  anatomical 
part.     It  is  a  strange  fact,  and   one  that  would  he  scarcely  conceiv- 
able did  we  not  know  the  influence  of  rival  interests  and  self-love 
over  the  mosi  perfect  minds,  that,  when  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  of 
Paris  wished,  in   the   beginning  of  Ihe   last  century,  to  institute  a 
course  for  (he  repetition  of  operations  on  the  dead  subject,  the  whole 
corporation  of  surgeons  rose  with  great  clamour  against  this  innova- 
tion, which  it  denounced  as  rash  and  fatal.     The  Midecine  Opera- 
toire  of  the  eighteenth  century  laboured,  in  addition,  under  the  loo 
exclusively  philosophical  ideas  within  Ihe  influence  of  which  it  bad 
been  founded.     It  has  exploded  with  the  past,  and  consequently 
presents  but  an  incomplete  and  inexact  view  of  the  art. 

Lastly,  the  Midecine  Operatoire  of  modern  times  has  better  profited 

rty  the  sources  of  light  and  progress  olTered  lo  i(.     English  surgery, 

Lnoulded  on  pathological  anatomy  and  experiment,  afler  Ihe  example 

nd  lessons  of  J.  Hunter,  for  a  moment  surpassed  us ;  and  so  vigorous 
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was  the  impulse  it  receiveil,  Ihat  it  is  slill  almost  our  equal.  We 
have  not,  however,  delnyed  to  follow  it ;  and  Mcdedne  Opiraloire  in 
France  has  opened  to  itself  two  additional  paths :  first,  the  historical, 
the  only  way  of  appreciating  (he  real  slate  of  ihe  science,  and  finding 
out  its  weak  points ;  secondly,  surgical  anatomy,  the  sole  means  of 
giving  lo  Ihe  knife  securily  in  its  progress,  and  to  the  proceeding 
clearness  of  description.  Sabatier  was  the  first  to  guide  us  to  the 
study  of  history;  l)Ut  he  has  been  far  surpassed  by  M.  Velpeau. 
The  great  surgeons,  also,  who  first  elucidated  by  exact  anatomical 
details  the  difficulties  of  certain  operations,  Boyer  and  Dupuytren — 
to  speak  of  those  only  who  are  dead — have  been  happily  succeeded 
by  M.  Lisfranc,  who  has,  in  fact,  given  to  Ihe  art  a  new  physiognomy 
hy  precision  of  detail,  and  exactitude  of  description. 

Perhaps,  however,  in  the  real  progress  made  in  our  lime  byJtfede- 
Ci'ne  Operatoire,  its  end  has  been  overlooked  :  whilst  practicing  the 
operations  on  the  dead  body,  perhaps  Ihe  living  patient  has  been  loo 
much  forgotten  ;  whilst  perfecting  ihe  operations,  all  Ihat  should  pre- 
cede and  follow  thehi — the  indications  and  results — have  been  left  in 
the  shade.  In  ihe  first  editions  of  this  book,  I  had  stated,  "A  treatise 
on  operative  surgery,  to  satisfy  all  the  requirements  of  the  age,  should, 
for  each  operation, — first,  discuss  the  indications,  exactly  study  the 
surgical  anatomy,  review  all  the  proceedings,  and,  after  mature  exa- 
mination and  judicious  choice  of  the  best,  describe  the  manipulation 
wilh  all  Ihe  necessary  detail  ; — then  point  out  the  diHercnt  methods 
of  dressing;  set  forth  a  statistical  account  of  successes  and  failures; 
and,  lastly,  seek  in  post-mortem  appearances  the  causes  of  death  in 
fatal  cases,  in  order  to  point  out  their  remedy."  But  at  Ihe  present 
day  even  these  conditions  no  longer  suffice.  Experience  teaches  us 
daily  Ihat  we  must  not  regard  as  completely  cured  all  those  who  ap- 
parently recover;  and  thai  it  is  extremely  necessary  to  keep  an  exact 
account  of  the  relapses,  both  in  relation  to  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
and  according  lo  Ihe  proceeding  adopted.  This  is  not  all ;  for,  after 
the  most  positive  cure,  it  is  still  interesting  to  study  the  consequences 
of  each  operalion,  as  well  on  Ihe  organs  and  functions,  as  on  the  gene- 
rat  vitality  of  the  patient.  Any  observation  ihat  does  not  extend  so 
far  should  be  considered  incomplete.  This  is  almost  a  new  field 
offering  itself  to  Ihe  surgeons  of  the  present  day. 

As  to  myself,  so  extensive  a  scheme  could  not  be  comprised  in  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  manual,  and  discussions  were  almost  forbidden;  it 
sufficed  for  me  to  present  Ihe  results.  I  have  consequently  been 
obliged,  much  to  my  regret,  to  lay  aside  almost  entirely  the  historical 
portion;  I  have  only  touched  on  the  question  of  indications,  in  the 
appreciation  of  Ihe  different  methods  applicable  to  the  same  disease; 
lastly,  the  description  of  the  dressing,  the  study  of  the  accidents  and 
of  the  consecutive  treatment,  would  have  drawn  me  farther  than  the 
limits  of  the  work  allowed. 

The  two  principal  parts  of  the  art  which  have  heen  treated  of  with 
especial  care  are,  the  surgical  anatomy  and  the  operative  manipula- 
tion ;  and,  in  these  respects,  perhaps,  this  work  has  been  made  more 
complele  than  the  treatises,  even  of  much  larger  size,  that  preceded  it. 
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To  this  cause  it  undoubtedly  owes  a  success  much  greater  than  the 
author  dared  to  expect.  Notwithstanding  a  pirated  Belgian  edition, 
and  five  translations,  it  has  taken  but  eight  years  to  exhaust  the  first 
three  editions,  consisting  of  a  great  number  of  volumes ;  and  though 
I  intended  it  for  students  only,  I  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
it  in  the  hands  of  masters.  Moreover,  it  has  had  the  honour  of  being 
frequently  cited,  and  even  translated  or  literally  transcribed,  in  the 
new  edition  of  Samuel  Cooper,  and  in  the  excellent  articles  with  which 
M.  A.  Berard  has  enriched  the  Dictionncdre  de  Medecine. 

I  should  have  been,  indeed,  ungrateful  for  such  encouragement,  if 
I  bad  not  diligently  revised  all  the  articles  in  this  book,  correcting 
that  which  was  not  sufficiently  exact,  and  supplying  in  each  new 
edition  the  omissions  of  the  preceding,  whether  owing  to  my  own 
fault,  or  to  the  incessant  progress  of  science.  During  the  last  two 
years  especially,  a  powerful  and  unexpected  impulse  has  been  given 
to  Medecine  Operaioire.  Strabismus  has  ceased  to  be  an  incurable 
deformity ;  stammering  has  been  combated  in  every  kind  of  way ;  a 
happy  generalization  of  subcutaneous  sections  has  rendered  almost 
innocuous  several  operations  previously  dreaded.  I  have  carefully 
included  these  precious  acquisitions ;  rejecting,  however,  other  at- 
tempts suggested  by  them  (use  engendering  abuse),  which  have  not 
the  recommendation  of  scientific  value  nor  practical  utility.  Several 
other  operations  have  been  improved,  and,  in  some  measure,  remo- 
delled ;  and,  in  this  manner,  sufiicient  matter  has  been  collected  to 
increase  this  new  edition  by  about  an  eighth. 

Another  modification  has  also  become  necessary ;  the  reduction  of 
the  old  into  the  new  measures.  But,  as  many  practitioners  are  not 
yet  sufficiently  familiarized  with  the  new  system,  I  have  thought  fit 
to  draw  up  tables  of  comparison,  at  all  events  for  the  measures  of 
length  and  weight  which  are  frequently  used  in  Medecine  Operatoire. 

Juguit  10,  1S42. 
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MEASURES  OF  LENGTH  AND  WEIGHT. 


MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 


New  Measurea. 

Approximate  Value. 

Exact  Value. 

1  Millimetre. 
1  Centimetre. 
1  Decimetre. 
1  Metre. 

1  Half-Line. 
4^  Lines. 
3  Inches  8  Lines. 
3  Feet  1  Inch. 

Feet       Inches. 
0             0 
0             0 
0             3 
3             0 

Lines. 
0.443 
4.433 
8.330 

11.296 

Old  Measures. 

Approximate  Value. 

Exact  Value. 

1  Line. 
1  Inch. 
1  Foot. 
1  £11  {aune). 

The  EnglUh  Inch. 
The  English  Foot 
The  Yard.     (3  Feet.) 

2  Millimetres. 

3  Centimetres. 
32  Centimetres. 

1  Metre  18  Centimetres. 

2J  Centimetres. 
30  Centimetres. 
91  Centimetres. 

2MUlim. 
27 
324 
1188 

25Mil]lm. 
304 
914 

256 
072 
864 

399 
794 
383 

MEASURES  OF  WEIGHT. 


New  Measures.                        Approximate  Value. 

Exact  Value. 

1  Centigramme. 
1  D^igramme. 
1  Gramme. 
10  Grammes. 
100  Grammes. 
1  Kilogramme. 

^  Grain. 

2  Grains. 
20  Grains. 
2i  Gros. 

3  Ounces  2  Gros. 
2  Pounds. 

lbs.     oz.      gros.         grs. 
0         0         0             0.19 
0         0         0             1.88 
0         0         0           18.82 
0         0         2           44.28 
0         3         2           10.80 
2         0         5           35.15 

Old  Measures. 

Approximate  Value. 

Exact  Value. 

1  Grain. 
1  Gros. 
1  Ounce. 
1  Poimd. 

5  Centigrammes. 
4  Grammes. 
30  Grammes. 
500  Grammes. 

0  Grammes            033 

3                               82 

30                               59 

489                                50 

*  The  following  table  shows  the  exact  relation  between  the  new  French  and  the 
English  Measures  of  Length  and  Weight 


Measures  of  Length. 

Metre,  the  l-10,000,000th  part  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian 
from  the  pole  to  the  equator         .... 

Decimetre,  1- 10th  of  a  metre  .... 

Centimetre,  !•  100th  of  a  metre        .... 
Millimetre,  11000th  of  a  metre      .... 


39.370788  inches. 

3.280899  feet 

1.093633  yard. 

3.937079  inches. 

0.393708  inch. 

0.03937 

inch. 

2.6803 

lb  troy. 

2.2055 

K  avoirdupois. 

1.5438 

grains  troy. 

0.9719 

scruples. 

0.032 

ounce  troy. 

1.5438 

grain  troy. 

0.1543 

grain  troy. 

Measures  of  Weight. 
Kilogramme,  weight  of  one  cubic  decimetre  of  water  of 
the  temperature  of  39°  12'  Fahr 

Gramme,  1-lOOOth  part  of  a  kilogramme 

Decigramme,  l-10,000th  of  a  kilogramme 
Centigramme,  l-100,000th 
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PART  I. 

GENEKAL  ELEMENTS  OF  OPERATIONS,  OR  ELEMENTARY 

OPERATIONS. 

We  comprise  under  this  title  the  general  methods  to  which  recourse 
is  had,  in  dividing,  removing,  or  destroying  the  living  tissues,  by  the 
knife,  actual  cautery,  or  ligature ;  and  we  shall  add  some  words  on 
the  means  proposed  for  diminishing,  or  entirely  suppressing,  pain 
during  operations. 


CHAPTER  I. 

INCISIONS.    DISSECTIONS.    PUNCTURES. 
SECTION  t. — INCISIONS. 

Incisions,  in  their  variety  and  applications,  constitute  at  least  one- 
half  of  operative  surgery ; — the  opening  of  abscesses,  the  removal  of 
tumours,  the  section  of  tendons,  the  ligature  of  arteries,  amputations, 
the  operations  for  strangulated  hernia,  for  lithotomy,  &c.,  are  only 
incisions  more  or  less  modified.  The  importance  of  studying  them 
need  not,  then,  be  discussed. 

1.  Instruments. 

Some  incisions  are  made  with  special  instruments;  for  instance,  the 
tenotome  for  the  division  of  tendons,  the  cataract-knife,  amputating- 
knives,  the  lithotome  cache,  &c. ;  but  those  which  the  surgeon  is  most 
frequently  called  upon  to  use  are  the  bistoury  and  scissors. 

Of  the  Bistoury ^  and  its  different  Positions. — The  ordinary  bistoury 
has. either  a  straight  or  curved  edge.  The  straight  bistoury,  of  any 
required  length,  should  have  its  edge  starting  from  the  heel  slightly 
convex,  then  gradually  sloping  to  join  the  back,  so  that  its  point  (very 
sharp)  should  be  almost  in  the  axis  of  the  blade.  It  is  well  also  to 
have,  between  the  sharp  edge  and  the  handle,  a  portion  of  the  heel 
blunt  and  rounded.     The  cutting  edge  of  the  convex  bistoury  should 
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be,  at  most,  2  to  2^  inches  long,  the  rest  of  the  blade  blunt,  and  of 
only  sufficient  length  to  enable  one  to  grasp  surely  and  easily  the  open 
instrument. 

The  blade  of  the  bistoury  should  shut  without  spring,  in  order  not 
to  blunt  the  edge  or  point.  When  it  is  open,  the  blade  should  be 
firmly  fixed  in  the  handle,  lest  it  should  wound  the  fingers  of  the 
surgeon  himself. 

The  different  ways  of  holding  the  bistoury  are  reduced  to  five, 
called  the  "positions  of  the  bistoury." 

f^rsf posilioit. — As  a  pen ;  the  edge  downwards,  the  thumb  and  in- 
dex-finger placed  on  tbe  junction  of  the  blade  and  handle,  the  middle- 
finger  on  the  flat  side  of  the  blade,  the  edge  turned  to  the  palm  of 
the  hand;  the  ring  and  little  fingers  serve  to  steady  the  hand. 

Second. — As  a  pen ;  the  edge  upwards,  tbe  same  as  the  former; 
only  that  the  edge  looks  towards  tbe  dorsal  surface  of  the  hand. 

Third. — As  a  carving-knife;  Ihe  edge  downwards;  the  thumb  and 
middle  finger  placed  on  the  articulation  of  the  blade  and  handle,  the 
index  on  the  back  and  outside  of  the  blade,  tbe  ring  and  little  fingers 
pressing  the  handle  into  the  hollow  of  the  hand,  the  edge  downwards. 
This  position  is  varied  in  many  ways; — thus,  the  thumb  and  ring- 
finger  advanced  more  or  less  on  tbe  heel,  or  even  on  the  cutting  part 
of  the  blade,  especially  when  the  incision  requires  more  precautioa 
than  force;  if,  on  the  contrary,  force  is  wanted,  the  index  leans  en- 
tirely on  the  back  of  the  blade,  or  is  even  flexed  with  the  last  fingers 
to  embrace  the  handle,  and  tbe  joint  of  tbe  bistoury  is  grasped  between 
the  thumb  and  two  phalanges  of  the  index  finger. 

Fourth. — As  a  knife ;  tbe  edge  upwards,  the  same  as  the  last, 
only  the  index-finger  is  placed  on  the  external  side  of  tbe  blade, 
more  rarely  on  the  back,  and  the  edge  is  turned  to  the  back  of  the 
hand. 

Fi/lh. — As  a  fiddle-bow ;  tbe  thumb  and  middle-finger  on  the  hinge 
of  the  bistoury,  the  index  on  the  flat  of  the  blade,  Ihe  ring  on  the 
external  side  of  the  handle,  the  little  finger  raised,  the  edge  down- 
wards; if  more  solidify  is  required,  the  little  finger  also  may  be  ap- 
plied to  tbe  handle,  and  the  resistance  fixed  against  the  cubital  border 
of  the  hand. 

Scissors. — The  scissors  are  straight,  curved  on  Ihe  flat  or  side,  or 
curved  in  the  edge ;  the  last  little  used.  The  point  should  be  rounded, 
the  joint  moderately  tight,  but  having  all  its  movements  free,  the 
handles  parallel  when  shut.  These  are  called  Percy's  scissors:  to  see 
if  they  cut  well,  Garengeot  recommends  trying  them  on  a  sheet  of 
brown  paper  wetted. 

Position, — The  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb  passed  through  the  upper 
ring,  tbe  phalanx  of  the  ring-finger  through  the  lower.Ihe  middle  and 
index-fingers  placed  in  front  under  the  lower  handle,  the  little  finger 
free. 

Mode  of  action  of  the  Bistoury  and  Scissors. — It  was  formerly  thought 
that  Ihe  bistoury  acted  always  by  sawing,  Ihe  scissors  by  pressure: 
and  on  that  account  it  was  concluded  that  scissors  should  be  rejected 
as  causing  l«ss  neat  incisions,  and  bruising  the  parts.     Now,  it  ia 
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admitted  that  the  bistoury  also  acts  in  some  measure  by  pressure,  and 
the  scissors  by  sawing;  and  we  are  with  reason  advised  to  conjoin 
the  two  movements.  We  go  further,  and  believe  that  pressure  is  in 
certain  cases  the  best  means  of  obtaining  "ckan"  incisions,  whence 
the  necessity  of  extending  and  stretching  the  skin  under  the  bistoury. 
Now,  as  this  pressure  is  by  no  means  so  strong  as  with  the  scissors, 
we  ought,  in  all  cases  when  the  parts  may  be  divided  at  one  stroke, 
to  prefer  them.  The  contusion  is  a  chimerical  idea;  and  as  to  the 
neatness  of  the  incision,  it  is  only  necessary  to  compare  the  neatness 
of  an  incision  by  the  bistoury  with  one  by  scissors  on  a  compress,  a 
sheet  of  paper,  a  layer  of  cellular  membrane,  or  on  the  whole  thick- 
ness  of  the  lip  in  the  operation  for  hare-Hp. 

In  order  to  cause  the  bistoury  to  saw,  we  must  draw  the  blade  along 
on  the  tissues  we  would  cut ;  with  the  scissors,  in  cutting  a  very  thick 
or  hard  substance,  we  must  slightly  draw  them  away.  It  has  been 
advised  to  steep  our  instruments  in  oil  in  order  to  make  Ihem  cut 
better.  This  is  only  a  theoretical  idea,  the  utility  of  which  is  no- 
where shown.  A  much  better  precept  would  be  to  elevate  the  tem- 
perature of  the  instruments  to  the  external  lemperafure  of  the  body, 
viz.  from  15°  to  80'-'  Fahrenheit,  since  experience  tells  us  that  cold 
metallic  soundspass  with  much  more  difficulty  into  the  urethral  canal, 
and  that  the  razor  cuts  much  better  afier  being  warmed. 
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FuiTDAMENTAL  PRINCIPLES, — Inclslons  are  made  in  two  ways,  viz. 
from  the  skin  to  the  deep  parts  (or  from  without  inwards),  and  from 
the  deep  parts  towards  the  skin  [from  within  outwards). 

Incisions  are  made  through  the  skin  (ordinary  incisions),  or  under 
the  skin  itself  (subcutaneous  incisions). 

1.  Ordinary  Incisions. — Whatever  be  the  method,  the  Incision  may 
follow  five  different  directions.  First,  towards  the  operator.  Second, 
before  or  from  him.  Third,  from  left  to  right.  Fourth,  from  right  to 
left ;  the  bistoury  being  sometimes  held  in  the  left  hand.  Fifth,  from 
above  downward,  as  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy. 

When  the  operator  can  choose,  he  should  always  place  himself  so 
as  to  make  his  incision  from  left  to  right,  or  from  above  downwards; 
the  most  easy  and  natural  directions. 

Incisions  from  without  inwards  are  exclusively  reserved  to  the  bis- 
toury.    They  are  straight  or  curved,  simple  or  compound. 

The  general  rules  are: — 

1.  To  direct  the  incision  so  that  its  axis  may  be  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  the  limb ;  or  to  the  course  of  the  nerves  or  vessels ;  or  to  the  mus- 
cular or  tendinous  hbres;  or  (o  the  natural  folds  of  the  skin ;  or,  lastly, 
to  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  tumour. 

2.  In  order  to  lessen  the  pain,  make  your  incision  of  its  full  length 
and  depth  at  one  stroke, 

3.  Let  the  skin  be  always  extended  before  commencing  the  incision. 
Thla  tension,  to  be  exact,  should  be  made  from  both  sides  at  once, 
and  in  the  opposite  direction  to  that  which  the  bistoury  should 
^low.     Many  are  content  to  hold  or  stretch  one  only,  or  even  two 
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of  these  sides;  but  Ihe  inleguments  are  liable  lo  recede  or  pucker 
UDder  the  edge ;  and,  besides,  the  operation  is  less  exsy. 

4.  During  all  the  time,  tbe  operator  should  have  the  most  perfect 
command  of  his  instrument;  so  that  it  might  not  go  loo  deep  nor  too 
far;  and  especially  that  he  might  not  make  a  slip,  and  unnecessarily 
cut  himself,  his  assistants,  or  the  patient. 

The  first  two  rules  may  admit  of  some  exceptions;  the  others  admit 
of  none.  The  last  is  especially  important,  and  that  which  is  most 
frequently  sinned  against. 

I.  Simple  Incisions.  First  proceeding. — The  skin  may  be  ex- 
tended in  several  ways. 

1.  With  the  band  appliedflat,  (he  thumb  and  index-finger  separated. 

2.  With  the  ulnar  border  of  the  hand  behind;  the  thumb  on  one 
side,  the  lillle  finger  on  the  other, 

3.  W'ith  the  index-finger  on  one  side,  the  thumb  on  the  other. 

4.  With  the  ends  of  the  four  fingers  placed  in  the  same  line  in  the 
direction  tbe  bistoury  is  to  follow. 

5.  Drawing  aside  ihe  skin  on  one  side,  an  assistant  doing  it  on  the 
other. 

6.  Having  the  skin  made  tense  by  assistants,  so  as  lo  leave  the 
operator  both  his  hands  free.  Each  of  these  ways  may  be  useful,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

The  skin  being  sufficiently  extended,  the  operator  holds  the  knife 
in  the  third  position,  and  plunges  it  perpendicularly  to  Ihe  required 
depth;  he  then  lowers  it  so  that  the  edge  may  make  wiih  the  skin  an 
angle  of  45°;  cuts  pressing  and  sawing  both  at  once;  and,  in  termi- 
nating his  incision,  brings  his  bistoury  up  again  lo  tbe  perpendicular, 
to  avoid  those  semi-seclions  of  the  skin  called  tails. 

The  same  plan  is  necessary  in  straight  or  curved  incisions,  only 
that  for  these  Inst  the  tension  of  the  skin  must  be  varied  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  incision. 

Second  proceeding. — The  skin  being  extended  in  the  manner  ex- 
plained, we  employ  a  straight  or  convex  bistoury  in  the  first,  third,  or 
fifth  position,  the  edge  inclined  to  the  skin  at  an  angle  of  20°  lo  45*^, 
and  draw  it  lightly  over  the  skin,  without  making  any  puncture  at  the 
beginning,  or  bringing  it  up  perpendicularly  at  Ihe  end  of  the  incision. 
The  bistoury  must  be  repeatedly  passed  over  the  same  course,  so  as 
to  divide  layer  by  layer.  Here  "  tails"  are  inevitable;  but  this  in- 
convenience is  light  in  comparison  to  the  advantages  to  be  sometimes 
derived  from  this  mode  of  operating. 

Third  proceeding. — The  operator  raises  a  fold  of  skin  ;  one  end  of 
which  he  gives  to  an  assistant  to  hold  ;  the  other  he  holds  himself  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  index-finger  of  Ihe  lel^  hand  ;  this  fold  should 
be  tightly  held  from  lop  lo  bottom.  The  right  hand,  armed  with  the 
bistoury  in  the  third  or  fifth  position,  draws  its  edge  perpendicularly 
on  the  fold  from  beel  to  point  with  a  pressing  and  sawing  movement, 
so  that  one  stroke  of  the  knife  may  divide  it  from  top  lo  bottom. 

II.  Compound  Incisions  are  very  varied.  They  may  be  reduced 
to  five  principal  forms:    V,  T,  crucial  -f-,  elliptical  o,  and  in  the 
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shape  of  a  crescent  F^,     They  are  subject  to  the  following  general 


1.  All  the  branches  of  compound  incisions  should  be  made  by  the 
first  method  of  simple  incisions. 

2.  When  one  incision  falls  upon  another,  Ihe  second  should  always 
terminate  in  ihe  first,  and  not  be^in  from  il. 

There  are  no  absolute  proporiions  between  Ihe  branches  of  a  com- 
pound incision  ;  their  extent  varies  according  to  the  diameter  of  the 
limb  or  part  wished  to  be  uncovered. 

3.  When  two  incisions  have  to  be  made  one  above  the  olher,  Ihe 
lower  should  be  made  first,  so  that  the  blood  may  not  bide  the  situa- 
tion of  the  other. 

The  easiest  incision  should  generally  be  made  first,  as  the  others 
falling  on  it  are  shorter,  and  easier  to  terminate.  Thus,  in  a  A 
incision  we  begin  with  the  ri^ht  branch.  Also,  when  there  is  a  trans- 
Terse  incision,  we  commence  with  it. 

Not  one  of  these  rules  is  absolute  ;  there  are  even  some  cases  in 
which  it  is  necessary  to  break  ihem. 

The  V  incision  is  composed  of  two  straight  incisions,  of  which  the 
second  ends  at  an  acute  angle  in  one  extremity  of  the  first,  and  it 
should  also  pass  slightly  beyond  the  first  incision,  so  that  the  angle  of 
skin  may  be  entirely  divided  and  separated. 

When  the  angle  contained  is  almost  a  right  angle,  it  is  called  an  L 
incision. 

The  T  incision  is  a  straight  incision,  on  the  extremity  of  which 
another  falls  almost  in  Ihe  centre  of  its  length. 

The  crucial  incision  +.  The  transverse  incision  should  be  first 
made  in  its  whole  CKtent ;  then  the  lowest  branch  of  the  upright 
should  be  brought  to  the  middle  of  the  first;  and,  lastly,  the  top 
branch  should  be  brought  to  the  point  of  union  of  the  two  others. 

When  Ihe  skin  is  engorged  or  indurated,  and  does  not  recede  before 
the  bistoury,  we  need  only  make  two  incisions — one  transverse,  the 
other  perpendicular. 

An  X  incision  may  be  made  in  the  same  manner. 

An  Elliptical  incision,  o,  is  made  by  uniting  two  curved  incisions 
at  each  extremity. 

A  Crescenlic  incision,  (^,  is  made  by  two  curved  incisions,  one  of 
which  is  part  of  a  greater  circle  than  the  other,  so  that  they  are  united 
at  their  extremities,  and  enclose  a  crescenlic  bit  of  skin.  The  pro- 
ceeding is  the  same. 

We  may,  by  uniting  these  incisionsindiflerent  ways,  obtain  various 
figures;  thus  the  union  of  a  V  upside  down,  A,  and  of  a  circular 
incision,  gives  the  oval  incision  of  many  amputations.  Many  Vsjoined 
form  a  star ;  but  the  study  of  these  five  is  sufficient, 

III.  Incisions  from  within  outwards  are  sometimes  made  with  the 
bistoury,  at  others  with  the  scissors  (which,  to  speak  accurately,  cut 
from  within  out  and  from  without  in  both  at  once).  We  shall  only 
consider  the  mode  of  doing  it  with  the  bistoury.  This  is  done  with  or 
without  a  conductor  or  director. 

Without  a  director.     First  proceeding. — The  straight  bistoury 
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held  in  Ihe  second  position  is  lalroduced  by  an  opening  already  exist- 
ing, or  is  plunged  per[)endieu!ar!y  into  a  collection  of  liquid ;  il  should 
then  be  brought  lo  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  skin  ;  and  passed  on, 
dividing  and  making  tense  on  ils  oblique  edge  the  portion  to  be  cut, 
and  then  brought  out  perpendicularly,  to  fini.sh  (be  incision.  During 
the  operalion,  the  ulnae  border  of  the  left  hand  should  be  pressed 
on  the  skin  behind  the  right,  so  as  to  hold  it  lirtn.  If  the  operator 
wishes  to  cut  toward  himself,  the  knife  must  be  held  in  the  first  posi- 
tion, the  point  directed  backwards. 

Second  proceeding. — The  straight  bistoury  being  held  in  the  fourth 
position,  the  operator  makes  a  fold  in  the  skin,  passes  the  bistoury  up 
to  the  heel  through  this  fold,  and  entirely  divides  it  in  withdrawing 
his  knife,  causing  it  to  cut  from  heel  lo  point. 

If  the  fold  is  small,  it  should  be  pierced  and  divided  in  the  same 
cut,  3s  is  done  in  superficial  abscesses. 

Third  proceeding. — A  first  incision  having  been  made,  if  it  is  re- 
quired to  enlarge  il,  or  join  anoiher  to  it,  the  bistoury,  held  flat  in  the 
fourth  position,  is  passed  bnder  the  skin  as  far  as  necessary;  then,  by 
depressing  the  wrist,  and  turning  the  knife  with  the  edge  upwards, 
the  skin  is  pierced  by  Ihe  point,  and  the  knife  is  drawn  out,  cutting 
the  skin  before  it  on  its  oblique  edge. 

Fourth  proceeding.  Flap  iacision. — This  is  only  used  in  amputa- 
tions. The  portion  which  is  intended  lo  be  cut  should  be  raised  with 
the  lefl  hand;  the  bistoury  held  in  the  third  position,  but  llal,  is  to 
be  passed  through  the  base  from  side  to  side  ;  and,  in  withdrawing 
it,  or,  if  necessary,  giving  it  a  slightly-sawing  motion,  a  semicircular 
flap  is  cut  of  any  size  required. 

2,  With  a  director.  First  proceeding. — A  director  is  introduced 
under  the  skin  to  where  the  incision  should  end.  The  point  of  the 
bistoury  is  placed  in  ils  groove.  The  instrument  in  tlie  second  posi- 
tion, at  an  angle  of  45^^,  is  passed  lo  the  end  of  the  director,  cutting 
as  it  goes.  Then  it  is  raised  perpendicularly,  and  brought  out  at 
the  same  moment  as  the  director. 

Second  proceeding. — The  director  being  introduced  as  usual,  the 
bistoury,  flat  in  the  fourth  posilion,  is  passed  lo  the  end  of  it;  then 
the  point  is  raised,  and  the  edge  turned  up,  both  together,  and  the 
instrument  made  to  cut  ils  way  out,  as  before  explained. 

IV.  Subcutaneous  Incisions. — They  may  be  made  with  the  common 
straight  bistoury,  with  the  tenotome  or  tendon-knife,  or  any  olher 
special  instrument.  Their  essential  character  is  the  smaltness  and 
ralvular  nature  of  the  opening,  by  which  the  instrument  penetrates 
to  divide  the  tissues  underneath,  which  should  not  be  exposed  to  the 
air.     There  are  four  different  methods. 

First  proceeding. — The  skin  being  extended,  the  bistoury  is  passed 
flatly  under  it  to  where  the  incision  should  commence;  the  edge  is 
then  turned  upwards,  downwards,  or  to  one  side,  as  the  operator 
chooses,  and  the  incision  made  so  that  it  shall  finish  at  the  puncture 
of  the  skin. 

Second  proceeding. — A  fold  is  made  in  the  skin,  and  the  bistoury 
paued  through  one  side  at  the  bottom ;  but,  without  penetrating  the 
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other,  tlie  fold  is  then  let  loose,  and  the  iocision  made  as  in  the 
last. 

T/iird  proceeding. — The  skin  is  forciWy  drawn  aside,  and  puncture 
of  the  skin,  and  the  incision  made  as  above.  The  incision  being 
finished,  the  skin  is  let  go  back  lo  its  place,  and  then  the  puncture  no 
longer  corresponds  to  the  incision.  You  are  thus  much  more  sure 
against  the  penetration  of  air,^ — ^a  precaution  sometimes  unnecessary, 
sometimes  indispensable. 

Fourth  proceeding. — The  operator  begins  by  making  a  small  open- 
ing in  (he  skin  with  the  lancet;  through  this  he  introduces  a  biunt- 
poinled  tenotome.  This  plan  is  much  the  safest  and  most  prudent  in 
ntualions  where  nerves  or  vessels  might  be  wounded. 
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isections  are,  properly  speaking,  nothing  more  than  incisions  of 
tne  cellular  tissue.  Sometimes  we  use  the  bistoury  and  scissors: 
somelimes  the  fingers,  or  the  handle  of  the  bistoury  or  director,  serve 
lo  tear  and  separate  the  cellular  tissue  more  quickly  or  safely. 

When  the  bistoury  is  used,  the  skin  should  always  be  extended,  as 
in  ordinary  incisions. 

First  proceeding.  Free  dissections. — When  a  flap  of  skin  which  has 
not  contracted  any  adherences  with  the  subjacent  tissues  is  to  be 
removed,  we  seize  the  border  or  extremity  of  it  between  the  thumb 
and  index-finger,  stretching  it  away  from  the  parts  beneath  ;  then  the 
straight  bistoury,  or  scalpel,  held  in  the  first  position,  is  drawn  from 
one  side,  or  one  end  of  the  flap,  to  the  other  in  one  cut  (that  is  to 
say,  BO  that  the  knife  may  pass  over  the  whole  interval  each  time, 
and  not  bit  by  bit),  as  much  as  possible  UNJng  the  knife  towards  one- 
self. If  a  flap  has  to  be  dissected  that  is  larger  at  one  end  than  the 
other,  as  a  V)  a  + ,  a  W(  we  should  begin  from  the  point,  stilt  passing 
over  the  whole  interval  at  each  cut,  but  more  freely  towards  the  base ; 
or  the  instrument  may  be  brought  up  towards  the  operator  in  the  first 
position,  and  then  from  him  in  the  second,  and  so  on.  This  mode 
requires  more  skill  and  practice;  but  is  more  speedy  and  brilliant 
than  the  first. 

If,  on  thecontrary,  only  one  border  of  a  straight  orelliptlcal  incision 
is  to  be  dissected,  ihe  cuts  should  be  larger  and  more  extended  in  the 
commencement,  so  that  the  flap  is  more  separated  at  the  centre  than 
at  the  extremities. 

If  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  loose  and  extensible,  we  may  shorten 
the  dissection  by  tearing,  and  destroying  it  with  the  finger. 

Second  proceeding.  IXsBeclion  of  adhering  flaps. — The  bistoury  is 
moved  more  lightly,  care  being  taken  not  to  penetrate  into  (he  parts 
to  be  uncovered,  and  also  to  leave  suflicient  thickness  to  (he  skin. 

Third  proceeding.  By  layers. — The  incision  being  made  as  above, 
a  thin  layer  is  raised  with  a  good  forceps,  and  cut  with  the  bistoury 
or  scalpel  {held  in  the  fifth  position)  horizontally  beneath  the  point  of 
the  forceps.  This  mode  is  only  used  in  delicate  operations,  as  strangu- 
lated hernia.     We  may  also  use  for  the  same  purpose  the  point  of  a 
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straight  bistoury.     Or,  again,  each  layer  may  be  raised  on  Ihe  director, 
and  divided,  as  advised  for  the  subcutaneous  incisions. 
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Puncture  is  sometimes  the  first  part  of  incision,  with  which  it  is 
confounded;  but,  excepting  tn  this  case,  and  in  some  operations 
which  come  entirely  under  this  class,  as  bleeding,  vaccination,  &c,, 
we  have  only  two  objects  in  puncluring,  either  (o  explore  a  luraour, 
or  to  give  exit  lo  liquid  or  gas.  We  shall  explain  here  the  punctures 
with  the  bistoury,  lancet,  and  trocar  only. 

1.  With  the  bistoury. — The  bistoury,  held  in  the  first,  second,  or 
fifth  position,  if  much  effort  is  not  required, — in  Ihe  third  or  fourth,  if 
much  thickness  of  parts  has  lo  be  traversed, — is  plunged  briskly  and 
perpendicularly  at  one  efTort  to  the  required  depth.  This  should  be 
previously  limited  on  the  knife,  by  advancing  the  index-finger  on  the 
blade  to  the  required  distance  from  its  point.  The  knife  is  then  with-  , 
drawn  perpendicularly,  unless  the  opening  is  to  be  enlarged. 

Sometimes  the  bistoury  is  plunged  in  obliquely,  especially  when 
we  wish  that  the  interior  opening  should  not  correspond  to  that  of 
the  skin. 

2.  With  the  /aji«;,— The  lancet  held  as  in  bleeding  {that  is  lo  say, 
Ihe  handle  forming  a  right  angle  with  the  blade;  (he  blade  held  be- 
tween Ihe  thumb  and  index-finger,  which  are  advanced  ordinarily  to 
the  union  of  the  heel  and  sharp  part,  sometimes  nearer  the  point; 
the  other  fingers  slighlly  flexed  so  as  to  form  a  resting  part  on  their 
united  extremities,  or  on  the  back  of  the  phalanges)  is  plunged  in 
perpendicularly,  and  in  ihe  same  way  withdrawn,  unless  we  wish  to 
finish  by  an  incision,  in  which  case  it  is  used  as  a  bistoury  in  Ihe 
second  position. 

3.  Trocar. — Before  using  the  trocar,  see  that  it  is  free  in  the  canula. 
Grasp  it  so  that  the  handle  may  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  palm  of  ihe 
hand,  by  the  three  last  fingers.  Place  ihe  thumb  on  the  union  of 
the  canula  and  handle;  the  index-finger  so  far  from  the  point  as  to 
leave  uncovered  enough  of  the  instrument  to  penetrate  to  the  required 
depth,  and  plunge  it  well  in.  When  you  feel  that  it  is  in,  place  the 
index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  left  hand  under  the  thumb  upon  the 
rim  of  the  canula,  whilst  Ihe  same  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  using  a 
traction  on  Ihe  handle  parallel  to  its  axis,  wilhdraw  it  from  the  canula. 
As  the  liquid  escapes,  press  on  the  canula,  so  that  the  emptying  and 
sinking  of  the  parletes  of  the  cavity  may  not  cause  it  to  be  loosened. 
Direct,  if  necessary,  the  end  towards  the  different  corners  of  the  cavity, 
at  the  same  time  compressing  so  as  to  squeeze  out  every  drop  of  the 
fluid.  Take  care  always  that  the  end  of  the  canula  is  not  pressed 
against  the  tissues  so  as  to  stop  up  its  mouth.  In  order  to  extract  the 
canula,  place  Ihe  thumb  and  index  of  Ihe  left  hand,  one  on  each  side 
of  it,  on  the  integument,  then  the  first  and  second  fingers  of  the  right 
hand  under  Ihe  rim  and  the  thumb  on  the  orifice,  and  briskly  draw  it 
out,  parallel  to  its  axis,  the  fingers  of  Ihe  \e(i  band  preventing  Ihe 
integuments  from  being  strained. 


CHAPTER  U. 

CAUTERIZATION. 

We  understand  generally  by  cauterization  the  application  of  the 
hot  iron,  or  some  other  substances  called  caustics,  to  a  part  whose 
or^oizatioQ  and  life  is  wished  to  be  destroyed ;  but  sometimes,  also, 
it  IS  used  for  other  therapeutic  ends/ 


SECTION  I. APPLICATION  OF  CAUSTICS. 

Caustics  are  used  in  a  liquid,  soft,  solid,  or  powdered  form.  Their 
application  is  subject  to  several  t;eneral  rules,  all  founded  on  the  im- 
portant fact  that  caustics,  even  the  solid  ones,  only  act  on  becoming 
liquid. 

1.  Carefully  wipe  all  humidities  from  the  suppurating  surface. 

2.  Protect  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  especially  those  depending, 
covering  them  with  plaster  or  lint. 

3.  Carefully  sponge  away  the  blood  or  serum  which  exudes  during 
the  application  of  the  caustic. 

4.  After  the  cauterization,  carefully  remove,  either  with  lint  or 
lotions,  any  part  of  the  caustic  which  might  possibly  remain  unde- 
composed. 

I.  LiqmD  Caustics. — These  are,  acid  hydrochlor.,  acid  sulph.,  and 
acid  nit.,  concentrated  solutions  of  po(ash,  of  soda,  of  nit.  silver, 
liquid  ammonia,  nitric  oxide  of  mercury,  the  liquid  deuto-chloride  of 
antimony,  the  collyrium  of  Lanfranc  (of  which  the  yellow  sulphuret 
of  arsenic  and  the  green  oxideof  copper  form  the  base),  the  phagedenic 
water,  ic. 

Very  recently,  M.  Rccamier  has  employed  in  cancers,  nilro-hydro- 
chloric  acid,  containing  in  solution  the  chloride  of  gold.  The  pro- 
portion is  gr,  vi  of  chloride  to  3^  of  hydro-nitro-muriatic  acid. 

Mode  of  Operation. — This  is  the  same  for  all.  The  part  being  well 
wiped,  plunge  in  the  liquid  a  pencil  of  lint,  or  of  fine  linen,  fastened 
on  a  bit  of  wood,  sufficiently  long,  or  held  in  a  dissecting  forceps. 
This  pencil  is  carried  into  all  the  corners  of  the  part  to  be  cauterized 
with  as  much  pressure  as  may  be  required ;  then  remove  the  remainder 
with  some  dry  lint,  or,  if  the  caustic  has  been  carried  to  the  bottom 
of  a  cavity,  wipe  it  or  wash  it  out  with  abundant  injections. 

It  has  been  advised  to  cover  the  part  with  a  piece  of  diachylum 
plaster  or  dressing,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  of  the  required  size;  an 
excessive  precaution,  but  soraelimes  not  to  be  neglected, 

Jippredation. — The  collyrium  of  Lanfranc,  the  phagedenic  water, 
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acids  act  instantaneously;  therefore  their  action  stops  at  a  slight 
depth,  and  is  easy  to  graduate.  The  eschar  produced  by  Iheni  is 
dry,  yellowish  with  nitric  acid;  black  with  sulphuric.  The  solutions 
of  soda  and  potash  act  for  some  lime  after  their  application;  il  is  on 
that  account  necessary  carefully  to  remove  the  superfluity,  and  even 
then  we  cannot  limit  their  action  with  any  certainty.  The  liquid 
deutochJoride  of  antimony  rapidly  forms  a  dry  eschar,  whose  extent 
we  can  better  limit;  it  is  generally  employed,  and  wilh  success,  in 
cases  of  poisoned  wounds  and  warts,  whose  bases  have  been  cut  out ; 
but,  for  tumours  of  a  suspicious  nature,  the  nitric  oxide  of  mercury  is 
better.  It  causes  a  dry  and  solid  eschar,  first  white,  then  yellow, 
then  black,  which  can  be  well  graduated  and  extended  to  any  neces- 
sary depth,  and  it  especially  disposes  the  subjacent  parts  to  a  speedy 
cicatrization.  The  new  caustic  of  M.  Recamier  appears  to  have  ad- 
vantages over  it.  With  the  latter,  we  can  cauterize  deeply  ;  it  causes 
an  eschar  which  is  detached  at  the  end  of  three  or  four  days,  and, 
after  its  removal,  we  may  repeat  the  cauterization  according  as  re- 
quired. We  are  assured  that  its  application  is  not  very  painful,  which 
would  give  it  an  incontestable  superiority  over  all  others;  in  fact,  all 
these  energetic  caustics  cause  acute  pain,  and  we  ought  as  much  as 
possible  to  avoid  employing  them  on  large  surfaces  wilh  nervous  sub- 
jects. We  have  seen  the  nitrate  of  mercury  cause  violent  colics, 
diarrhtea,  and  even  bloody  stools  (Dupuytren). 

II.  Soft  Caustics. — The  principal  are  the  ammoniacal  pomraade, 
arsenical  paste,  and  that  of  chloride  of  zinc. 

application  of  the  Ammoniacal  Pommade  (Gondret). — This  pom- 
made  is  made  of  equal  parts  of  axunge  and  ammonia.  A  layer  more 
or  less  thick  and  large,  according  to  the  effect  wished  for,  is  spread 
on  linen  or  lint.  This  plaster  is  applied  to  the  skin  in  the  ordinary 
manner.  After  some  minutes,  the  skin  reddens,  and  phlycteoie  appear; 
ten  or  twelve  minutes  after  the  application  an  eschar  more  or  less  deep 
is  formed. 

M.  Gondret  uses  it  instead  of  heat  in  all  cases  of  revulsion ;  thus,  he 
replaces  by  this  means  the  moxa,  &c. 

Jlpplictition  of  the  Arsenical  Paste. — A  soft  and  spreadable  paste  is 
formed  by  mixing  with  water  the  powder  called  Rousselot's.*  The 
sore  should  be  well  cleansed  or  even  refreshed  with  the  bistoury,  and 
covered  wilh  a  layer  of  paste,  a  line  or  a  line  and  a  half  thick,  ex- 
tending rather  beyond  the  edges  nf  the  sore.  On  the  caustic  is  then 
put  some  spider's  web,  or  very  fine  lint-compresses,  and  a  bandage 
,  to  support  all. 

The  eschar  is  made  in  a  few  days,  and  is  detached  between  the 
tenth  and  twentieth,  someliraes  later,  bearing  wilh  it  the  adherent 
paste,  leaving  a  red,  firm  surface,  covered  with  granulations  and  dis- 
posed to  heat.  Sometimes,  especially  on  the  nose,  the  eschar  does 
not  come  off  until  the  twenty-fifth  day,  and  then  it  leaves  (he  skin 
healed  and  sound  beneath.     One  application  generally  sufBces  ;  but 
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if  there  remain  any  bad-looking  lissues,  a  second  should  be  im 
diately  applied.  The  wound  should  be  dressed  with  dryUnl;  the 
cicatrix  that  results  is  thick,  firm,  white,  and  less  unsightly  than  that 
which  follows  the  knife. 

This  caustic  generally  excites  sharp  and  burning  pains,  and  has 
caused  so'me  accidents  of  poisoning  (depending  on  its  composition) 
when  applied  to  large  surfaces. 

.ipplicalion  of  the  Pasle  of  Chloride  of  Zinc  (Cauquoin). — This 
paste  is  composed  of  chloride  of  zinc,  and  flour,  in  diverse  propor- 
tions. No.  1  is  made  of  two  parts  flour  to  one  chloride  of  zinc ; 
No.  2,  three  parts  flour  and  one  chloride  of  zinc  ;  No.  3,  four  parts 
Sour,  one  of  zinc.  The  flour  is  mixed  with  the  zinc  with  as  little 
water  as  possible,  and  the  paste  is  lefl  in  the  air  to  attract  its  moist- 
ure, and  thus  acquire  the  elasticity  and  firmness  required.  M.  Bureaud 
mixes  the  zinc  and  flour  in  equal  proportions.  He  has  also  proposed 
to  substitute  the  sulphate  of  chalk  for  the  flour.  M.  Velpeau  has 
remarked  that  the  chloride  of  zinc  becomes  transformed  into  hydro- 
chlorate  on  mixture  with  water.  This  latter  is  much  cheaper,  and 
has  all  the  virtues  of  the  former  thus  employed.  He  has  also  given 
other  proportions  for  tlie  paste  ;  thus,  to  50  parts  of  flour  he  adds 
100  or  150  parts  of  hydrochlorate.  This  paste  does  not  dry,  does 
not  deliquesce,  and  loses  none  of  its  caustic  qualities  by  keeping. 

M,  Cauquoin  has  stated  that  this  paste  was  elastic,  and  conse- 
quently could  only  be  well  applied  on  flat  surfaces.  To  remedy  this, 
be  added  to  two  parts  of  the  chloride  one  part  of  chloride  of  antimony 
(butter  of  antimony) ;  but,  according  to  Velpeau,  the  first  pasle  may  be 
applied  where  you  will,  and  as  you  will;  so  that  the  butter  of  anti- 
mony Is  useless.  To  apply  this  pasle,  you  should  first  lay  bare  the 
dermis ;  then  cut  out  a  round  piece  of  the  paste  of  the  size  you  wish 
the  eschar  to  be,  and  of  a  thickness  varying  according  to  the  thickness 
of  the  tissues  and  strength  of  the  paste  itself.  If  it  be  a  prominent 
tumour,  the  paste  should  be  graduated  by  adding  to  its  thickness  at 
the  centre,  or  diminishing  at  the  edges.  The  caustic  acts  cleanly  at 
the  bounds  of  its  application  without  spreading,  and  to  a  depth  in  the 
ratio  of  the  thickness  of  the  paste  ;  so  that  you  may  at  one  applica- 
tion destroy  the  deepest  tumour,  or  the  most  superficial  cancer. 

in.  Solid  Caustics. — The  most  used  are  caustic  potash,  nitrate 
of  silver,  and  conical  or  cylindrical  caustics. 

•Application  of  Caustic  Potash.  First  mode. — A  piece  of  diachylum 
plaster,  with  an  opening  in  the  centre,  of  the  required  shape,  but  only 
half  the  size  the  eschar  should  be,  is  applied  on  the  skin.  In  the  middle 
of  this  opening  is  placed  one  or  more  bit.i  of  the  potash,  which  should 
be  covered  by  another  plaster  larger  than  the  first,  and  then  a  com- 
press and  bandage. 

After  six  or  seven  hours,  the  action  of  the  caustic  is  exhausted,  the 
dressing  is  taken  off,  and  an  eschar  is  found,  double  the  size  of  the 
opening  in  the  plaster,  and  of  a  brownish-yellow  colour.  It  may  now 
be  split  or  cracked  with  the  knife,  or  left  to  become  detached  of  its 
own  accord.  In  this  way  issues  are  made,  and  some  abscesses 
opened.     Care  must  be  taken  not  to  employ  too  much  potash ;  a  layer 
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half  a  line  thick  is  sufficient  to  completely  traverse  the  skin.  Gene^  ' 
rally,  the  moisture  of  the  skin  liquefies  the  polash ;  but  if  it  be  tdrf  ' 
dry,  as  in  old  people,  it  may  be  moistened  wilh  a  little  saliva,  or  ii.  ] 
drop  of  water. 

Second  mode. — In  order  to  carry  the  potash  to  a  great  depth,  Dii* 
puytren  made  small  cones  of  pure  potash,  from  Iwo  lo  Ihree  inched 
in  length,  and  from  one  inch  lo  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  These  are  held  in  a  long  kind  of  pencil-case,  and  the  base 
applied,  if  the  surface  is  large  and  whole;  the  apex,  if  it  be  hollowed 
out,  or  full  of  holes.  Care  mnst  be  taken  to  protect  the  surrounding 
parts,  especially  those  beneath  ;  for  the  potash  liquefies  quickly  and 
easily,  and  then  has  all  the  danger  of  the  liquid  caustics.  M.  Mayor 
uses  only  cylindrical  pieces  of  the  potash.  These,  sinking  into  the 
tissue  of  their  own  accord,  acquire  the  conical  form,  so  favourable 
for  being  pushed  more  deeply. 

The  potash  applied  lo  large  tumours  has  the  advantage  of  reduc- 
ing the  tissues  that  it  touches  into  a  kind  of  slough  ;  and  this  slough, 
black,  soft,  and  moist,  is  nothing  but  a  veritable  animal  soap,  ^hich 
is  very  easily  removed  by  wiping  with  a  sponge,  lint,  or  linen.  Its 
application  may  then  be  repealed  everyday;  the  more  so,  as  this 
caustic  does  not  increase  the  irrit&tion  (Mayor).  The  eschar  of  the 
skin  is  rather  harder;  it  comes  off  in  layers  at  each  dressing  from  the 
eighth  to  the  tenth  day. 

Practice  in  (he  great  hospital  at  I'lenna. — Five  parts  of  caustic  pot- 
ash are  pulverized  in  an  iron  morlar,  adding  by  degrees  six  parts  of 
quicklime  in  powder.  This  mixture  is  put  in  a  bottle  stopped  with 
emery.  When  wanted,  a  small  quantity  is  put  in  a  saucer,  and  suf- 
ficient alcohol  or  eau  de  Cologne  added  to  make  it  into  a  paste,  that 
can  be  easily  spread  wilh  a  silver  spatula.  A  layer  of  this  paste, 
about  two  lines  in  thickness,  with  the  borders  carefully  circumscribed 
wilh  a  spatula  dipped  in  alcohol,  and  of  the  exact  dimensions  (for 
the  eschar  will  present  exactly  the  same  form),  is  applied  to  the  skin. 
In  five  or  six  minutes,  the  skin  is  cauterized  down  to  the  cellular 
tissue,  which  is  known  by  the  appearance  of  a  small  gray  line  on  the 
borders  of  the  caostic  paste.  Then  it  may  he  removed,  and  the 
eschar  washed  with  vinegar  and  water.  !f  a  deeper  eschar  is  wanted, 
the  paste  should  be  left  ten,  fifteen,  or  even  twenty  minutes  on  the 
skin.  The  pain  is  very  moderate,  and  generally  less  than  that  of  a 
blister.  Besides  a  very  speedy  action,  this  proceeding  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  giving  precise  and  sure  results;  the  lime  hinders  the  pol- 
ash from  spreading,  and  renders  it  more  active  by  taking  from  it  the 
carbonic  acid  it  still  contains. 

application  of  JVitrate  of  Siher. — Nitrate  of  silver,  cast  in  cylin- 
drical bits,  which  are  fixed  in  the  caustic  case,  or  a  crayon  case,  of 
silver,  is  applied  by  the  base  of  the  cylinder  or  the  sides.  Sometimes 
it  is  cut  to  a  point.  If  we  wish  lo  use  it  on  a  raw  Surface,  the  taller 
should  be  wiped  first;  if  the  skin  is  covered  by  the  epidermis,  we 
must  moisten  it  with  a  little  water  or  saliva.  The  eschar  is  dry,  super- 
ficial, white,  and  silvery  at  first;  it  soon  becomes  black,  and  falls  off 
at  the  end  Qf  a  few  days.     The  caustic  should  be  wiped  before  it  is 
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replaced  in  lis  case-  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  also  carried  to  preat 
depths;  but  then  it  is  done  by  special  iiislruments,  which  will  be 
described  hereaf\er. 

Pasliles. — We  call  Ihus,  pastes  composed  in  general  of  oxides  of 
lead,  of  mercury,  arsenic,  &c.,  (o  which  are  given  the  form  of  cones 
and  cylinders,  in  which  form  they  are  dried-  These  cones  are  thrust 
into  diSerent  parts  of  a  tumour,  which  is  desired  to  be  cauterized 
deeply,  their  action  being  graduated.  Perhaps  this  mode  is  too  much 
neglected  in  the  present  day. 

TV.  PowDEKED  Caustics. — Formerly,  the  alkaline  cinders  of  cer- 
tain vegetables  were  used  in  this  form, — the  powders  of  the  iris, 
sabine,  &c. ;  the  red  oxide  of  mercury,  and  calcined  alum.  This  last 
may  yet  be  usefully  applied  in  large  wounds  with  luxuriant  granula- 
tions. Experience  shows  that  it  keeps  them  down  better  than  the 
nitrate  of  silver.  The  wound  is  wiped,  and  then  a  layer,  a  line  or  a 
line  and  a  half  thick,  is  spread  over  it.  Two  days  aflerwards,  the 
caustic  powder  forms  a  sort  of  crust,  under  which  Ihe  wound  is  found 
raw  and  red,  and  the  granulations  repressed.     This  application  is 

leated  as  often  as  necessary.     There  is  no  inconvenience  to  fear. 


:CTION  II. — APPLICATION  OF  HEAT,       PYROTECHNICAL  SURGERY. 

There  are  two  ways  of  applying  heat :  1.  The  metallic  cauteries, 
called  the  actual  cautery.  2.  Divers  other  substances,  as  water  and 
oil  boiling,  the  moxa,  gunpowder,  ignited  phosphorus,  &c.;  we  shall 
only  speak  here  of  the  former. 

Of  Metallic  or  Actdal  Cauteries. — These  are  composed  of  a 
handle,  a  shaft,  and  a  cauterizing  extremity.  The  handle,  of  box  or 
ebony,  may  be  fixed  to  Ihe  shaft,  or  separate,  so  as  to  serve  for  all 
the  cauteries.  It  is  composed  of  two  parts,  one  in  wood,  polished 
on  eight  sides,  and  about  three  inches  long,  surmounted  by  the  se- 
cond, a  kind  of  half  pillar  of  steel,  two  inches  long,  and  pierced  by 
a  square  canal  destined  to  receive  the  end  of  the  shaft,  which  is  fixed 
in  it  by  means  of  a  spring;  Ihe  shaft  and  cauterizing  extremity  are  of 
steel;  the  shaft,  rounded  except  at  the  end  where  it  pas.ses  inio  Ihe 
handle,  is  about  eight  inches  long,  sometimes  continued  straight  on, 
sometimes  bent  at  an  angle  of  90°  to  120°,  The  cautery  is  named 
according  to  the  form  of  its  expansion  ;  it  is  called  reed-like,  when 
it  has  a  cylinder  about  two  lines  long,  and  seven  in  diameter,  rounded 
at  its  extremity,  and  continued  in  a  straight  line  with  Ihe  shaft ;  olivary, 
when  the  extremity  is  like  an  olive;  conical,  when  it  represents  an 
obtuse  cone  of  from  an  inch  lo  an  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  and 
three-quarters  to  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base  ;  hatchet-shape,  with 
a  blunt  edge,  the  back  being  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  thick  ; 
nummular,  having  a  disk  of  about  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter 
and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  octagonal,  a  quadrilateral 
plate  with  the  angles  beaten  down ;  annular,  when  Ihe  shaft  terminates 
in  a  spherical  enlargement  surmounted  by  an  annular  portion,  like  the 
crown  of  a  trepan,  and  about  half  an  inch  deep.  M.  Mayor  has  on 
the  mine  abaft  two  blunt  edges  forminE  a  double  hatchet.     AH  these 
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may  be  very  well  reduced  lo  three.  The  oval,  oclagonal,  and  nuni*' 
mular.  They  are  healed  in  a  portable  furnace  with  a  very  bright 
charcoal  fire.  An  assistant  heats  them  lo  the  required  degree,  the 
heat  judged  by  Ibe  colour  of  the  sleel  varies  from  gray  to  obscure  red, 
cherry-coloured  red,  and  lastly  while,  which  indicates  the  highest 
degree.  The  hotter  the  raelat  the  belter  it  destroys  the  parts,  and 
the  less  irritation  is  produced;  so  that  the  cautery  heated  to  white- 
ness is  far  preferable.  The  instrument,  being  sufficiently  heated,  is 
firmly  grasped  in  the  hand,  the  handle  being,  if  necessary,  enveloped 
in  a  compress  or  cloth,  and  applied  without  delay  as  described  in  the 
following  manner :  it  is  then  plunged  into  cold  water,  which,  in  some 
measure,  re-tempers  the  sleel. 

The  actual  cautery  is  employed  in  three  ways: — 

1.  Objective  Cauterization. — The  nummular  cautery,  healed  to 
redness,  is  applied  at  a  distance  of  about  five  inches  from  the  part 
wished  to  be  stimulated,  and  gradually  brought  nearer  as  it  cools; 
one  application  is  generally  enough. 

This  cauterization  causes  the  tissues  lo  redden  and  swell,  and  occa- 
sions sharp  pain,  in  fact  produces  an  artificial  inflammation,  useful  in 
cases  of  atonic  ulceration,  and  certain  scrofulous  tumours.  It  has  been 
proposed,  for  the  same  object,  to  hold  burning  charcoal  in  a  pincers, 
with  rings  at  the  end,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  parts,  or  to  concen- 
trate the  sun's  rays  by  means  of  numerous  lenses;  these  methods  are 
nearly  forgotten. 

2.  Superficial  Cauterization. — Consists  in  moving  on  the  skin  the 
hatchet-sbaped  cautery,  heated  to  whiteness,  and  tracing  wilh  it, 
quickly  and  lightly,  lines  only  alfectiYig  the  skin.  The  number  of 
these  lines  differs  according  to  ihe  effect  wished  to  be  produced ;  their 
direction  is  variable,  but  generally  in  that  of  the  length  of  the  limb. 
It  is  better  (in  order  to  prevent  hesitation)  to  mark  out  Ihe  lines  before- 
hand wilh  ink,  and  only  to  graze  the  skin  with  the  first  cautery,  so 
that  it  may  sufhce  lo  pass  over  all  Ihe  lines  traced.  A  second  may  be 
used,  or  Ihe  first  be  healed  again,  if  necessary,  and  passed  without 
pressure  over  the  same  lines. 

The  double  hatchel-sbaped  cautery  of  M.  Mayor,  by  making  two 
lines  instead  of  one,  shortens  the  operation. 

The  eschar  of  these  lines  is  of  (he  colour  of  gold,  and  at  first  seems 
only  superficial;  but  it  gradually  enlarges,  and  enters  the  skin  to  a 
sufficient  depth;  after  it  comes  away,  the  cicatrization  is  speedy,  and 
remarkably  tightens  Ihe  skin  of  ihe  part. 

The  integuments  should  never  be  divided;  this  injudicious  pro- 
ceeding, instead  of  re-establishing  their  elasliciiy,  only  weakens  it 
more,  whence  we  have  often  fungous  excrescences  and  ulcers  difficult 
to  heal.  It  should  be  dressed  al  firs!  wilh  dry  lint  or  linen,  hot,  or 
steeped  in  wine,  so  as  to  stimulate;  when  inflammation  has  set  in, 
recourse  is  had  lo  aniiphlogislics. 

3.  Cauterization,  properly  so  called,  consists  in  applying  (he  cau- 
tery, heated  to  whiteness,  somelimes  on  open  vessels,  more  frequenlly 
on  unhealihy  tissues,  or  on  wounds  of  a  bad  character.  The  form  of 
the  cautery,  and  Ihe  precautions  to  be  taken  to  preserve  the  neigh- 
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bouring  tissues,  vary  according  to  the  case  and  situation.  Wilh  regard 
to  the  force  wilh  which  the  operator  should  lean,  he  should  remember 
that  the  effects  of  the  cautery  go  further  than  the  cautery  itself,  and 
that,  if  he  sinks  it  to  the  depth  of  three  lines,  the  eschar  will  be  two 
deeper, 

To  guard  the  neighbouring  parts,  it  has  been  proposed  to  cover 
ihem  with  wet  linen;  but  the  water  which  would  run  from  it  would 
coot  the  iron.  A  piece  of  plaster  or  card-board,  with  a  bit  removed 
in  the  centre  for  the  cautery,  answers  better,  but  both  may  be  very 
■well  dispensed  wilh.  In  cauterizing  at  some  depth,  tubes  of  wood  or 
metal  have  been  recommended.  Percy,  who  says  that  they  become 
hot  too  quickly,  had  one  made  of  steel,  one  line  in  thickness,  for  the 
reed-shaped  cautery.  The  most  important  thing  is  to  cauterize  quickly, 
so  that  the  heat  may  not  have  time  to  affect  the  parts  too  far.  If  the 
parts  are  deeply  situated,  the  wound  which  leads  to  them  should  be 
enlarged,  and  we  should  wait  till  the  blood  ceases  to  flow,  or  we  may 
use  with  advantage  the  card-board  canulas  mentioned  by  Camper. 
We  shall  return  to  them  in  speaking  of  caries. 

The  pain  occasioned  by  cauterization  is  not  near  so  severe  as  would 
be  believed,  especially  if  the  iron  be  heated  to  whiteness.  It  is  only 
the  pain  of  the  skin  which  is  very  acute;  on  which  account,  it  is  a 
practice  to  dissect  off  the  skin,  when  that  is  possible,  before  applying 
the  cautery.  The  adipose  glandular  and  muscular  tissues  are  much 
less  sensible;  and  still  less  polypi,  anomalous  and  sarcomatous  tu- 
mours (Percy).  Finally,  the  bones  are  scarcely  sensible  at  all,  and 
we  have  seen  the  cauterization  of  them  produce  nothing  but  an  agree- 
able itching  (A.  Pare).  Moreover,  old  people  bear  it  belter  than 
adults ;  ancf  children,  even  very  young,  better  than  all. 
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CHAPTER  m. 

LIGATURES  GENERALLY, 


Ligature  was  known  amongst  the  ancients  for  the  removal  of  pe- 
dunculated tumours,  and,  in  the  operation  for  certain  fislul^e,  was  im- 
proved and  varied  by  Levret,  advised  in  amputation  by  Wrabelz,  and 
regarded  in  a  more  general  manner  by  M,  Mayor.  It  consists  in 
strangling  the  parts,  in  order  either  to  divide  them  gradually,  or  to 
suspend  their  circulation,  and  procure  their  separation  by  gangrene. 

The  nature  of  the  ligature  varies:  silk,  catgut,  packthread,  or  wire 
made  of  lead  or  silver  refined,  have  been  chosen.  Each  of  these  sub- 
stances may  be  useful;  the  essential  point  is  that  it  be  even  and 
strong.  If  it  be  of  silk  or  calgul,  it  should  be  soaped  beforehand,  so 
that  it  may  be  easily  lied. 

Mode  ^applying  Ihe  ligature. — The  general  methods  of  application 
may  be  classed  under  two  heads — the  common,  and  the  subcutaneoas 
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— and  only  apply  to  visible  lunaours.  Those  which  are  situated  in 
the  deep  cavities  require  special  apparatus,  which  wiil  be  explained 
hereafter.     The  general  rules  are : — 

1.  Choose  a  ligature  strong  enough  for  the  parts  it  is  intended  to 
embrace. 

2.  Include  only  a  moderate  thickness  of  the  tissue.  "Qui  trop 
embrasae,  mal  etreint"  (Mayor). 

3.  Never  include  the  skin  in  the  ligature.  It  should  be  incised  or 
dissected  first,  unless  the  pedicle  be  very  narrow  or  the  skin  ulcerated 
or  diseased.  For  instance,  we  (ie,  without  previous  section,  tumours 
of  the  mouth,  fungi,  polypi,  &c.  Lastly,  the  precept  to  respect  the  skia 
is  much  more  observed  in  the  proceeding  for  subcutaneous  ligature. 

Common  Method.  First  proceeding. — When  there  is  only  a  slight 
thickness  of  tissue  to  be  divided,  it  sufTices  to  surround  it  with  a 
thread  tightened  as  may  be  thought  fit;  but  when  a  conical  tumour 
with  a  large  base  has  to  be  tied,  and  the  thread  slips  towards  its  point 
or  summit,  it  must  be  retained  at  the  base  either  with  the  fingers,  or 
even  by  fixing  in  the  base  a  forceps  with  a  toothed  point,  until  the 
constriction  is  made  sure  (Mayor). 

Second  proceeding. — When  the  pedicle  is  too  thick,  a  needle  armed 
with  a  double  thread  is  passed  through  the  middle  of  its  base;  the 
threads  are  then  separated,  and  each  pedicle  separately  tied. 

Third  proceeding  (Mayor). — Applicable  to  tumours  with  very  large 
bases,  and  which  we  would  tie  in  numerous  portions;  large  needles 
of  steel,  untempered  (in  order  that  they  may  lake  the  required 
curve,  and  be  less  likely  to  break),  are  used,  their  length  and 
size  proportioned  to  the  thread  and  .space  to  be  passed  through. 
They  should  have  a  blunt  point,  and  an  eye  near  the  head  or  point, 
as  required.  If  the  tumour  is  to  be  divided  in  three  portions,  two 
needles  should  be  threaded  with  the  same  ligature,  and  directed  be- 
neath the  tumour  so  as  to  traverse  its  base  from  side  to  side  at  equal 
intervals:  if  the  eye  is  at  ihc  head  of  the  needle,  it  must  pass  quite 
through;  but  when  near  the  point  it  is  sufiicient  to  seize  the  thread 
and  retain  it  while  the  needle  is  withdrawn  by  the  same  way  as  it 
penetrated ; — or  we  may  wait  till  the  point  of  the  needle  has  traversed 
the  tumour,  and  then  thread  and  withdraw  it.  The  thread  is  then 
cut  in  three,  and  we  have  three  ligatures  which,  between  them,  em- 
brace the  whole  tumour.  We  could  do  the  same  thing  with  a  single 
needle  armed  with  one  thread  only,  but  the  needle,  af\er  having 
crossed  the  tumour  from  right  to  left,  must  re-traverse  it  from  left  to 
right  so  as  to  leave  three  loops.  If  we  wish  to  make  more  loops, 
that  is  lo  say,  lie  the  tumour  in  more  parts  than  three,  we  may  pass 
several  needles  on  the  same  thread,  the  proceeding  being  still  the 
same.  This  passing  of  needles  requires  some  precautions;  we  must 
do  it  slowly,  and  guide  the  needle  on  its  entering  with  the  right  index- 
finger.  If  the  base  of  the  tumour  touches  important  organs,  instead 
of  passing  it  below  we  should  traverse  the  tumour  itself,  introducing 
the  needle  always  on  the  most  dangerous  side,  and  bringing  it  out  on 
the  safest.  Wjih  these  precautions  the  vessels  avoid  or  slip  on  one 
side  of  the  instrument,  and  are  rarely  wounded;  but  if  there  is  any 
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bemorrbage,  leave  the  needle  in  the  wound  to  act  the  part  of  a  cork 
and  applj'  a  strong  ligature  under  it  round  the  base  of  the  tumour, 
whence  the  blood  springs. 

ScBCUTANEOi's  Method. — Applied  for  ihe  lirst  time  by  MM.  Bal- 
lard and  Rigal  to  the  ligature  of  a  bronchocele.  We  shall  return  to 
its  description  in  the  chapter  relating  to  tbis  alTection,  only  remarking 
here  that  tbis  proceeding  is  applicable  to  any  other  tumour  in  favour- 
able conditions. 

Mode  of  Conslricling. 

I,  Imuediate  Constkiction. — A  first  knot  is  made  with  the  two 
ends  of  the  thread,  as  tight  as  possible,  an  assistant  securing  it  until 
a  second  is  made.  If  the  pedicle  is  large  and  resisting,  after  three 
or  four  days  the  division  has  commenced,  and  the  ligature  becomes 
loosened,  and  must  be  renewed  three  or  four  times.  This  plan  is 
only  adopted  with  small  tumours. 

II,  CoNTiNDAi.  Constriction. — This  consists  in  applying  to  the 
ligature  an  instrument  which  continually  tightens  it  without  its  being 
touched.  Tried  by  Levref,  renewed  by  M.  G.  Pelletan,  it  requires 
the  employmeot  of  resources  to  which  we  cannot  trust  either  for 
solidity  or  force. 

III,  Pbogrf.ssive  Constriction. — Differs  from  the  last  in  as  much 
as  the  surgeon  can  loosen  or  lighten  it  as  he  chooses  without  changing 
the  ligature.  It  is  done  in  many  ways,  only  varying  according  to  the 
form  of  the  instruments. 

First  plan.  Vegetable  or  animal  ligatures. — A  first  knot  is  made 
secure  by  a  bow,  so  that  il  may  be  tightened  at  pleasure.  The  con- 
striction is  lighter  or  looser  according  to  the  degree  of  force  with 
which  the  hands  of  tbc  surgeon  act  on  the  two  ends  of  the  ligature. 
The  instruments  for  tightening  knots,  of  Levret  and  Desault,  act  in 
(his  manner,  and  tbeir  only  use  is  that  of  permitting  the  ligature  to 
be  tightened  at  a  distance  from  the  knot  when  it  is  deeply  situated. 

Second  plan.  Metallic  ligatures. — The  two  ends  are  tightly  twisted 
together,  and  again  twisted  tighter  some  days  afterwards. 

Third  plan. — The  "Serre  noiud"  (Knot-lightener)  of  Graefe,  an 
imitation  of  the  touroiquet  of  Petit,  is  a  shaft  of  sleel  pierced  at  one 
extremity  by  an  opening  through  which  pass  the  two  ends  of  the  knot 
already  applied;  at  the  other  extremity  is  a  vice  which,  in  moving  to 
one  side  or  the  other,  elevates  or  depresses  a  movable  screw,  to 
which  are  firmly  attached  the  two  ends  of  the  ligature.  One  single 
turn  of  the  vice  suffices  to  loosen  or  tighten  the  constriction — this 
instrument  combines  great  simplicity  and  force. 

Fourth  plan.  Serre  naud  of  Roderic,  modified  by  Mayor. — That 
of  Roderic  is  composed  of  small  balls  of  wood,  bone,  or  ivory,  \  of 
an  inch  in  diameter,  traversed  by  a  central  canal.  A  few  or  many  of 
these  are  strung  on  the  two  ends  of  the  thread  like  a  chaplet,  and 
represent  a  movable  tube;  the  first  is  pierced  by  two  holes,  so  that 
when  the  tumour  or  part  is  separated,  the  balls  may  not  escape  and 
become  unstrung ;  and  tlie  last  is  similarly  pierced,  in  order  that  the 
ligature  may  be  knotted  on  the  interval  between  the  two  holes.     M. 
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Mayor  says  ihis  tube  is  loo  supple  and  liable  to  (urn  and  twist  when 
much  constriction  is  made  ;  he  employs  Ihe  small  balls  for  only  half 
the  inslmmeDt,  the  rest  he  completes  by  a  metallic  tube.  The  remote 
end  of  this  tube  is  furnished  with  a  transverse  plate,  on  which  rests 
a  small  winch  mounted  on  a  plate  of  copper,  in  imitation  of  the  tour- 
niquet of  Percy;  Ihe  two  ends  are  fastened  lo  Ihis  winch,  and,  by 
causing  it  to  execute  one  or  more  turns,  the  constriction  may  be  car- 
ried as  far  as  necessary.  M.  Mayor  gives  the  last  ball  a  sharp  edge, 
so  that  it  also  may  act  on  the  tissues  to  be  divided. 

appreciation. — If  only  a  flap  of  the  skin  is  to  he  divided,  as  in 
certain  fistula,  the  first  two  plans  are  preferable;  if  an  energetic  con- 
striction is  wanted,  the  last  two ;  but,  setting  aside  the  use  of  the 
little  halls  which  maybe  employed  in  both,  the  vice  of  Graefe  seems 
more  easy  to  use,  more  simple  and  more  powerful  than  Ihe  tourniquet 
of  Mayor.  The  first  attempts  at  constriction  are  generally  painful, 
afterwards  the  parts  gradually  lose  their  sensibility  with  their  vitality. 
If  it  is  a  part  that  is  entirely  separated  from  the  body,  as  the  ligature 
is  tightened,  it  swells,  enlarges,  and  becomes  livid.  The  other  symp- 
toms depend  on  the  nature  of  the  tissues.  When  ihe  division  is 
slowly  made,  cicatrization  generally  occurs  at  the  same  lime. 

Precautions. — The  following  precautions  should  be  observed  : — 

1.  Tighten  carefully  and  gradually,' observing  the  effect  on  the 
living  tissues,  and  on  the  ligature,  which  must  not  be  broken. 

2.  If  the  tissue  is  soft  and  easily  torn,  do  not  strangle  it  at  once; 
a  too  quick  division  might  be  attended  with  efTusion  of  blood;  it 
should  be  tightened  once  or  twice  a  day. 

3.  If  the  tissues  are  hard  and  didicult  to  penetrate,  carry  at  once 
the  constriction  as  far  as  possible  without  breaking  the  thread,  and 
repeat  it  twice  a  day. 

4.  If  a  local  inflammation  comes  on,  or  unpleasant  nervous  symp- 
toms, the  ligature  should  not  be  lightened,  but  rather  even  loosened, 
until  they  have  abated. 

5.  If,  at  any  time,  accidents  sufficiently  alarming  lo  require  the  re- 
moval of  the  ligature  or  part  itself  come  on,  tighten  the  Hgalure  as 
much  as  possible,  and  remove  the  part  with  the  knife  above  the  liga- 
ture, Ihen  lie  all  the  arteries,  the  ligature  acting  the  part  of  a  tour- 
niquet. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MEANS  OF  PREVENTING  THE  EFFUSION  OF  BLOOD. 

Hemorrhage  is  one  of  the  moat  dreaded  accidents  that  complicate 
or  follow  operations.  We  should  know,  Ihen,  how  to  prevent  it  be- 
fore, to  suspend  it  during,  and  suppress  it  entirely  after,  operation. 
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SECTION  I. — MODES  OF  GUARDING  AGAINST  HEMORRHAGE. 

There  are  two:  conipression  and  ligalure  of  tb?  arterial  trunk; 
the  last  is  in  itself  a  very  complicated  operation,  and  will  be  treated 
of  hereafter. 

Of  Compression  of  Arteries  generally. — The  compression  is 
intendeil  so  to  flatten  the  artery  as  raomenlarily  to  efface  its  calibre  ; 
whence,  in  order  that  il  be  exact,  two  things  are  necessary:  1.  The 
artery  must  not  be  too  deep.  2.  It  must  rest  on  something  firm  or 
bony.  When  these  conditions  fail,  we  are  obliged  to  compress  the 
whole  limb.     We  shall  point  out  five  ways. 

I.  Compression  with  the  fingers. — First  find  the  artery,  recognizable 
by  its  pulsation;  then  choose  the  spot  on  which  you  will  press,  and 
apply  on  the  vessel  the  thumb  or  the  other  fingers,  observing  the 
following  rules: — 

I.  The  pressure  should  be  made  perpendicularly  to  the  bony  sur- 
face on  which  it  applies, 

3.  If  the  thumb  is  used,  it  should  be  applied  across  the  vessel  and 
like  a  seal ;  if  the  fingers,  an  horizontal  plane  is  formed  with  their 
united  pulps,  and  ranged  along  the  course  of  ihe  artery,  so  that  the 
compression  is  made  by  the  four  fingers  at  once,  whilst  the  thumb, 
placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  limb,  or  on  some  neighbouring  pro- 
jection, furnishes  a  fixed  point. 

3.  The  pressure  should  be  made  as  lightly  as  possible,  sufficient 
only  to  elTace  the  arterial  canal — a  very  important  rule,  and  one  which 
we  cannot  violate  without  becoming  horribly  fatigued,  and  running 
the  chance  of  relaxing  the  compression — the  fingers  become  so  worn 
out,  and,  as  it  were,  paralyzed,  that  they  no  longer  feel  the  pulsation 
Dor  position  of  the  artery. 

M.  Lisfranc  has  given  some  very  judicious  indications  for  estimating 
the  degree  of  force  required.  On  the  humeral  artery,  for  instance,  the 
thumb  is  applied  on  the  outside  of  the  limb,  the  three  middle  fingers 
on  the  course  of  Ihe  vessel.  First,  press  lightly  and  try  the  pulsation 
of  the  radial  artery;  it  is  felt  to  become  gradually  weaker  as  the 
pressure  augments,  and  at  last  it  ceases  altogether;  the  pressure  is 
then  sufficient,  and  it  is  useless  to  increase  it. 

4.  The  assistant,  who  compresses,  ought  to  be  placed  in  such  a 
manner  that  he  can  see  the  steps  of  the  operation  without  annoying 
the  operator,  or  being  annoyed  himself. 

5.  If  the  fingers  become  tired  during  a  long  operation,  press  the 
fingers  of  Ihe  other  hand  on  them;  if  that  is  not  enough,  another 
person  may  place  his  hand  on  lhem,or  even  lake  the  place  of  the  first, 
compressing  the  artery  immediately  above  his  fingers. 

6.  If,  by  a  slip  of  the  fingers,  or  of  the  patient,  the  vessel  ceases 
to  be  obliterated,  instead  of  doubling  Ihe  pressure,  it  should  he  firmly 
and  promptly  re-established  on  the  axis  of  the  vessel,  and  perpendi- 
cularly to  the  osseous  surface  as  before. 

7.  The  compression  should  be  continued  until  the  application  of 
some  means  for  entirely  stopping  the  hemorrhage.  If,  at  any  lime, 
ttteoper8lOMieeds&  jet  of  blood  to  enable  him  to  recognize  the  mouth 
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of  the  vessel,  the  assistant  only  slightly  raises  the  fingers,  without 
letting  go  the  artery,  and  immediately  reapplies  them. 

II.  Compression  with  the  pad,  or  a  kind  of  stamp.' — A  small  pad, 
or  even  a  tighlly-rolled  bit  of  bandage,  is  placed  on  the  course  of  tbf 
vessel  and  pressed  upon.  The  rules  are  the  same:  with  all  the  in- 
conveniences of  the  first  plan,  this  has  besides  the  disadvantage  that 
the  artery  cannot  be  felt.  A  pad  fixed  on  a  handle,  and  used  as  s 
stamp  or  seal,  is  less  fatiguing,  but  is  liable  to  get  out  of  place,  and 
is  only  suitable  for  the  subclavian  artery,  and,  perhaps,  also,  the  ab- 
dominal aorta. 

III.  The  Winch  ("Le  Garrot")  is  composed  of  a  cushion,  a  strap, 
a  plate  of  horn  or  wood,  and  a  small  baton  of  (he  same  material,  armed 
with  a  cord  at  its  extremity.  The  cushion  is  placed  on  the  artery, 
and  the  plate  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  limb ;  these  are  fixed  by  (he 
strap,  which  should  be  passed  twice  round  the  limb,  and  then  fastened 
on  the  plate;  Ihe  baton  is  then  put  under  the  knot  on  the  plate,  and 
turned  round,  whereby  the  strap  is  lightened,  and  the  cushion  (irmly 
applied  lo  the  artery.  An  assistant  holds  the  baton,  or  it  is  fastened 
to  the  strap  by  Ihe  cord  at  its  extremity.  It  can  only  be  applied  to 
the  thigh  or  arm,  and  acts  by  energetically  compressing  on  the  bone 
all  the  parts  of  the  limb. 

It  is  certainly  the  strongest  and  most  sure  of  all  the  means  of  com- 
pression;  but,  in  addition  to  its  being  only  applicable  on  the  middle 
of  limbs,  it  is  said  to  oppose  the  retraction  of  the  muscles,  and  lo 
contuse  the  skin;  that  is,  if  the  compression  is  strong.  We  have 
used  il,  and  seen  it  used  in  the  Polish  campaign,  and  we  did  not  re- 
mark this  contusion  of  (he  skin ;  but  we  found  two  considerable  in- 
conveniences. 

1.  The  difBcully  of  loosening  and  immediately  re-tigbtening  it,  to 
show  the  mouths  of  the  vessels  by  the  jet  of  blood. 

2.  The  general  constriction,  which  extends  to  the  veins,  hinders 
the  return  of  the  blood,  and  causes  a  How  of  venous  blood  from  the 
stump,  which  only  ceases  when  Ihe  instrument  is  withdrawn. 

IV.  The  toumique-t  of  Petit  is  formed  of  two  square  plates,  slightly 
arched,  the  superior  of  which  is  brought  nearer  to  or  separated  from 
the  lower,  by  means  of  a  screw  fixed  on  the  latter.  Under  this  latter 
is  fixed  a  pad,  covered  with  chamois  leather.  Another  pad,  and  a 
strap  passing  through  the  extremities  of  the  plates,  complete  the  in- 
strument. 

The  plates  being  together,  the  pad  under  the  lower  is  applied  on  Ihe 
course  of  Ihe  artery,  the  free  pad  to  the  opposite  side  of  ihe  limb,  and 
the  strap  is  moderately  lightened  round  it.  Then  the  screw  is  turned, 
which,  separating  the  Iwo  plates,  presses  the  lower  one  on  Ihe  artery, 
and  establishes  a  sure  and  efficacious  compression.  Some  apply  on 
the  artery  the  free  pad.  The  editor  of  J.  L.  Petit  has  fallen  into  this 
error,  which  has  been  (he  basis  of  (he  construction  of  certain  tourni- 
quets, as  that  of  Percy.  Compression  thus  efTecCed  is  difficult  and 
untrue,  as  we  know  by  experiei 
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*  A  key  is  used  Tor  tlie  soiuo  purpose,  Uic  Lanille  being  well  coTecciI  willi  liiil,  » 
to  foTin  a  pad.— F.  B. 
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The  cushion  that  compresses  should  be  pretty  large;  ils  effect  is 
more  certain,  and  the  instrument  is  less  liable  to  move  or  be  upset. 

V.  The  ligature  " en  masse'' of  M.  Miiyor. — A  resource  infinitely 
precious,  when  all  the  others  fail.  It  baa  been  already  described 
tinder  Ligature. 

The  compressor  of  Dnpuytren,  and  other  instruments  of  the  same 
llind,  are  generally  abandoned.* 

Compression  of  particular  Arteries, — We  shall  only  point  out 
here  the  arteries  whose  compression,  before  operation,  is  useful  and 
employed.  Their  anatomical  detail  may  be  found  in  the  articles  on 
the  ligature  of  them. 

1.  Arteries  of  the  Neck,  Face,  or  Cranium.  The  primiUve 
carotid  artery. — Easily  felt  under  the  skin,  especially  at  ils  upper  part, 
and  resting  on  an  osseous  surface,  it  may  be  compressed  with  the 
fingers  applied  perpendicularly;  but  this  compression  is  troublesome, 
on  account  of  the  trachea  and  larynx  being  so  near.  It  is  rarely  had 
recourse  to. 

Facial. — The  most  easily  compressible  in  the  whole  body,  one 
finger  is  pressed  on  the  border  of  the  lower  jaw,  in  front  of  the  inser- 
tion of  the  raasseler. 

Temporal  artery. — In  front  of  the  external  ear,  two  lines  from  the 
base  of  the  tragus;  perpendicular  compression  very  easy. 

All  the  others  escape  from  the  pressure,  or  are  so  small  that  it  is 
useless.  If  an  arterial  wound  of  the  cranium  bleeds,  it  is  better  to 
compress  the  wound  than  each  of  the  small  arteries,  on  account  of 
the  anastomoses  and  the  faeility  of  the  operation. 

II.  Arteries  of  the  Upper  Li.ub.  Subclavian. — Camper  proposed 
to  compress  it  with  the  thumb  on  the  first  rib,  in  the  hollow  over  the 
clsvicle.  If  the  clavicle  rises  even  a  very  little,  the  thumb  is  with 
difficulty  plunged  far  enough,  and  moreover  this  compression  would 
be  very  fatiguing  here.  Recourse  is  then  had  to  a  simple  cushion, 
1^  R  cushion  with  a  handle,  used  as  a  stamp  (or  a  large  key  with 
plenty  of  lint  wrapped  round  the  handle,  by  way  of  a  cushion).  But 
the  success  of  the  compression,  depending  on  the  movements  of  the 
clavicle  and  shoulder,  is  always  doubtful.  It  is  almost  renounced. 
We  Ihink  that,  without  relying  on  this  with  too  much  confidence,  it 
nsy  be  useful  sometimes,  at  all  events,  as  a  supplementary  means. 

Jlxillary  artery. — 1.  Under  the  clavicle.  Dalh  wanted  to  compress 
il  in  this  part  on  the  second  and  third  ribs.  The  fingers  not  being 
able  to  reach  it,  he  invented  a  peculiar  tourniquet.  Compression 
difficult  and  unsafe.     Properly  rejected. 

2.  In  the  axilla.  The  artery  may  be  very  well  pressed  against  the 
head  of  the  humerus.     The  pressure  is  made  with  the  last  four  fingers 

•  A  very  ingenioui  unci  simplo  inatnimenl  ii  •omelimei  used,  conaisdnfi  or  two  ollip- 
tie«l  «wel  bore,  joined  by  a  kinJ  of  hinge.  At  tliis  liingB  is  b  screw,  bjr  ntoving  whioli 
Ihe  ftei!  eiiwmiliea  of  ihe  tiors,  wliieli  are  pndiled  nnd  linetl  wiili  leHilict.aie  wpntaleJ 
ot  t>rou{{hl  noMtly  logrfljer.  One  pud  is  piBoed  on  Ihe  artery,  hiii!  Ihe  oiher  on  Ibe  op- 
pMiia  ildc  of  ihA  limb,  nnd  ihe  screw  lumed  so  as  to  bring  llio  tva  pads  tewards  each 
OitiBr,  thus  cornprBssing  (a>  ii  only  toiii^bee  wiih  ils  pads)  but  two  points,  the  anery  and 
the  oppoidte  ilde.  It  wu  invented  witli  the  idea  of  leBTiog  the  venous  cicculatioa  ftee. 
It  ha*  iM  atlTBuiagei  over  tba  touniiqaeL— F.  & 
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only,  or  armed  with  a  cushion.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
artery  is  situated  at  the  union  of  the  anterior  with  the  middle  third  of 
the  axilla. 

Humeral  artery. — Subcutaneous,  and  skirting  the  border  of  the 
biceps  and  coraco-brachialis,  it  may  be  compressed  in  any  part  of  its 
length  by  the  thumb  or  four  fingers,  or  any  kind  of  tourniquet.  Too 
long  or  too  strong  pressure  on  this  artery  is  very  painful,  on  account 
of  the  nerves  which  accompany  it. 

We  are  told,  when  nothing  hinders,  to  choose  the  lower  third  of 
the  arm,  as  the  radial  and  ulnar  nerves  are  then  some  dlslance  from 
the  vessel.  Bui,  as  it  Is  always  accompanied  by  the  median  nerve, 
this  precept  is  of  small  importance. 

Care  must  be  taken  in  every  case  that  the  pressure  is  made  per- 
pendicularly to  the  humerus. 

Radial  artery. — Easily  compressed  in  the  lower  third  of  Ihe  fore- 
arm, between  the  radius  and  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis, , 
where  the  pulse  is  felt.     This  compression  is  not  much  used. 

Ulnar  artery. — At  the  inferior  third  of  (he  arm,  by  pressing  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  against  the  ulna ;  still  less  used  than  the  pre- 
ceding. 

Collateral  arteries  of  the  Ji-ngers. — In  the  whole  length  of  Ihe  fingers 
toward  the  union  of  their  anterior  with  their  external  surfaces. 

III.  Arteries  of  thk  Body.  Abdominal  aorta. — M.  Trehan  has 
compressed  it  successfully  on  the  lumbar  verlebrie,  chiefly  in  thin 
subjects,  the  patient  being  so  situated  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  mus- 
cles, and  strong  pressure  being  made  on  the  abdomen,  with  the  four 
fingers  of  Ihe  right  hand  placed  in  a  line,  it  would  doublless  be 
more  sure  if  a  cushion  or  pad  was  applied  transversely  across  Ihe 
artery.  The  course  of  the  linea  alba  in  the  umbilical  region  marks 
where  the  pressure  should  be  made;  but  it  is  especially  at  the  um- 
bilicus itself  that  the  abdominal  parieles  may  be  most  easily  depressed. 
Six  or  seven  minutes'  pressure  suffices  sometimes  to  stop  (without 
their  returning)  uterine  hemorrhages  after  parturition,  the  uterus  hav- 
ing had  time  to  contract  on  itself.  This  plan  may  also  be  useful  in 
lesions  of  the  iliac  arteries. 

In  the  internal  hemorrhages  following  parlurilion,  M.  Faure  has 
advised,  according  to  the  plan  of  a  foreign  accoucheur  whom  he 
would  not  name,  the  compression  of  the  uterus  itself  through  the 
abdominal  partetes.* 

Dorsal  artery  of  the  penis. — Easily  compressed  at  the  base  of  the 
penis,  between  the  index  linger  below  and  the  thumb  above. 

IV.  Arteries  of  the  Lower  Limb.  Ej:temat  iliac. — Compressi- 
ble through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  against  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis. 

The  pressure  should  be  directed  a  little  obliquely  outwards.  It  is 
only  done  in  cases  of  extremity,  when  we  cannot  compress  below. 

•  In  Ibeso  CBset,  WB  firmly  graap  the  iilerug  with  one  hnnil,  and  wilh  ilie  oilier  opply 
oo1<1  guJdvnly  to  ilie  cxirrnsl  argong,  by  mpani  of  t:loth«  dipped  in  cold  wsier.  The 
utenit  19  graapcd  lo  produce  an  DriiGcinI  Donlrsction,  and  cloee  the  Teuels,  uolil  ihc  mcaik* 
employed  pr(>diice  B  nat  aae. — See  CbucliiU,  page  393. 
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Femoral  artery. — 1.  On  the  pubia.  Louis  was  the  first  who  sub- 
stituted this  plan  for  the  tourniquet  in  iimpvitations  of  the  thigh. 

The  thumb  is  applied,  either  alone  or  armed  with  a  cushion,  across 
the  artery  on  the  ilio  pectineal  eminence.  It  should  be  remembered 
that  this  eminence  inclines  forwards  and  downward  at  a  variable 
angle;  so  that,  in  order  that  the  pressure  may  be  perpendicular,  it 
must  be  made  rather  obliquely  on  the  artery,  upwards  and  backwards, 
fonning  with  the  horizon  an  angle  of  45°,  The  compressor  of  Du- 
paytren  may  also  be  employed,  and  even,  wilh  some  precautions,  ihe 
tourniquet  of  Petit;  Ihe  compression  is  safe,  easy,  and  much  used. 

2.  In  Ihe  middle  third  of  ihe  limb.  It  may  be  compressed  against 
the  femur  with  the  fingers,  tourniquet,  winch,  &c.  Care  must  be 
taken  in  each  method  that  the  artery  is  flattened  directly  on  the 
femur. 

Popliteal  artery. — May  be  compressed  opposite  the  joint  with  the 
fingers  or  tourniquet.  The  latter  is  to  be  preferred,  on  account  of 
the  mass  of  adipose  tissue  that  surrounds  the  artery  here.  It  is  ap- 
pKed  direclly  from  behind  forwards.  This  mode  is  very  little  used. 
The  arleries  of  the  leg  or  fool  may  be  compressed  in  the  places  where 
we  would  apply  ligature  ;  but  the  compression  of  the  crural  arteries 
is  more  sure,  and  should  be  preferred. 

SECTION  II. MODKS  OF  STOPPING  HCHORBBAGE  DURING  OPERATIONS. 

During  an  operation  we  may  hare  lo  contend  against  arterial  or 
Tenous  hemorrhage. 

First  plan.  Direct  compression, — Consists  in  applying  Ihe  finger 
on  the  opening  of  each  bleeding  vessel,  until  the  compression  of  the 
Irunlc  is  re-established,  or  the  operation  finished.  Used  when  we 
have  no  other  means  of  stopping  the  blond.     (J.  L.  Petit.) 

Second  plan.  Indirect  compression. — Most  used  in  Ihe  flap  opera- 
tion, and  whenever  Ihe  artery  can  he  held  between  Ihe  finger  and 
thumb;  or  for  operations  on  the  lips,  ear,  or  nose,  &c.  Again,  in 
certain  cases  of  removal  of  tumours  adherent  to  Ihe  skin,  in  which  a 
crowd  of  small  vessels  pour  out  blood,  and  annoy  the  operator.  It 
may  be  arrested  by  pressing  with  the  fingers  around  the  incision." 

Third  plan.  Ligature. — It  is  done  in  two  ways.  Sometimes  ihe 
vessel  being  laid  bare,  a  ligature  is  applied,  and  the  vessel  divided 
below  il;  or  two  ligatures  are  applied,  and  the  vessel  divided  be- 
tween them.  In  this  way  the  operation  is  finished,  without,  if  we 
may  say  so,  blood  being  lost. 

The  other  plan  being  the  same  as  that  after  the  operation,  we  shall 
s»y  nothing  of  it  here.     Generally,  Ihe  care  of  direct  or  indirect  com- 


•  We  occBsionalljr  mo  an  in»iniitienl  mmeihing  like  ihe  wdinary  rorcep«  wilh  hooked 
ntremillri  and  a  apring  cnlch,  bo  ihal,  when  (lie  ancrf  is  held  hj  the  pninl!,  ilia  ealoh 
ntliru  ibem  mgeiher,  and  e^a^m  the  nrler/  unlil  ihe  ligatnie  a  readf.  We  Iibts  alio 
a  imall  kiuil  of  Toniep*  with  Snlicnf^il  exlremiliei.  ihul  retu  closed  by  ili  own  apiing ; 
it  is  npeaeil  'by  preiaing  its  two  liranclies  tngelliec,  anil  is  to  jilaccd  on  llic  aHety. 
Wben  Ihe  preMUto  ii  removed,  il  cki>e<  at  iUeir.  an<t  liglilly  holds  llie  niniiih  of  the 
aruiy;  Uiey  aie  Hnnll,  and  may  be  left  hNnging  on  ihe  aiteciea  till  ilie  o|vtaiiOD  U 
•tdtbed.    They  ita  very  lueTuI  in  operatioiu  on  tiunouii  or  on  ihe  Kstp.— F.  B. 
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ol  t  tcMKtf.      b  '»  hitj  mm  At 

Ln  «f  ft>l,  4at  TOMMBi  IriiBiiiin  ■  gttijaii  »tMg  kmm  oae  of 
tw^  esaffs:  1.  IffiiiwiT  flfatfnooB'aB  Ae  nefin  W*  Ae  Uood  to 
dk  htaet,  »M  covpcfSBOB  bj  cfce  wTBcL.  ittd  tkr  iofv«f  Uood  if 
co!jr  gsoppd  bjr  «ke  musral'  of  ±if  obsCrvedoB.  2.  The  Tiokat 
cCvrU  <9f  cl«  ?«Siat,  vfckk  fcnkr  the  Uood  tnm  pasnog  Araog^ 
iLt  hn^  aori  etmst  it  to  iow  back  o«  the  tcbc  care  ad  thor 
hijachet.  Thb  is  efpcciaOr  ±e  case  ia  opegj£io«a>  oa  Ae  seek.  It 
if  nmiMed  bj  flaJkia^  the  'pacieat  take  loae  isspincioftSy  aod  thca 
entmg  oB  cwKts.  <Mea  two  sadt  iBefpindeas  laftee  to  aneal  aa 
't^if  aaeoBtroQable  Tcnofu  LeaKKrhage. 


ncTif/9  m^ — MCfDES  or  scmissaG  BxafomaHACc  Arm  opcaATunn. 

The  bkod,  a/ter  en  ^perstbo,  attj  flov  from  the  aiterieSy  dbe 
Teias y  or  eapiUarics. 

TLe  tissuefy  at  tbe  moment  of  their  dirision,  retract  in  a  greater  or 
leM  diegree  ;  tbe  capiUarj  vesseb  are  generallj  compressed  by  this 
morement,  and  cease  to  bleed  almost  immediately;  bot  in  some 
patients,  either  from  idiosyncrasy  or  some  morbid  diathesis,  the  bhM)d 
confioues  to  flow  in  streams.  This  hemorrhage,  thoagfa  at  find 
stopped,  may  break  out  some  hoars  after  the  dressing.  Sometimes 
immediate  reapplication  of  the  parts  soflSces  to  stop  all  these  little 
▼essels  ;  at  others,  the  blood  appears,  notwithstanding. 

Fir$t  proceeding. — After  having  careftilly  removed  all  the  clots  of 
blood  from  the  wonnd,  a  sponge,  dipped  in  cold  water,  shoald  be  alter- 
nately sqoeezed  owtt  and  applied  on  it,  and  the  bleeding  sorfiKe  be 
left  exposed  to  the  air  daring  three  or  foor  boors,  covered  with  a 
simple  compress  withoat  bandage.  It  should  not  be  dressed  antil 
afterward.     This  plan  is  generally  adopted. 

When  the  hemorrhage  returns  after  the  wound  is  dressed,  the 
dressing  must  be  removed  entirely,  and  the  wound  exposed  to  the 
air.  We  must  then  see  if  the  bandage  was  not  too  tight,  the  positioii 
too  oneomfortable,  or  if  the  patient  did  not  require  bleeding. 

Second  proceeding. — If  the  first  does  not  succeed,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  application  of  divers  substances  called  stypHcs.^  Such 
are: — 

!•  Refrigerants, — Sprinkling  with  very  cold  water,  the  application 
of  moistened  cloths  on  the  wound  or  neighbourhood,  the  application 

*  JKilieD.— This  plant  bai  lately  been  introduced  in  England,  and  rerj  bigbljr  reoom- 
mendevl  ai  a  ityptic  and  aftringent  A  leaf  is  wetted  and  applied  on  the  bleeding 
tnrfki'Jif  or  a  •trong  infuikm  may  be  tued.  It  is  employed  exttmaOy  in  all  cases  of 
hrnntfrrhmgti,  and  especially  those  oocarring  in  the  hemorrhagic  diathesis  and  capillary 
bdm^/rrbagi);  also,  as  a  lotion  in  leocorrbcBa  and  epistaxb.  PnUrnaUy^  in  diarrhoea, 
dysentury,  bwnKJptysis,  and  internal  hemorrhage  generally.— See  Remarks  oo  the  Efficacy 
or  Malioo,  Ito,  t^  Tbot.  Jeffreys,  M.  D. 
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of  powdered  ice,  evaporating  lotions  of  water  and  alcohol,  ether  and 
water,  the  mixture  of  Schmucker,  or,  lastly,  camphor  in  powder, 
belween  two  wet  cloths,  which  is  sprinkled  when  the  water  has 
eTaporated. 

2,  .%sorbenls. — Soft  and  spongy-like  substances,  lint,  fine  dry 
sponge,  German  tinder,  agaric,  preferable  to  the  preceding;  or,  lastly, 
spiders'  web,  more  powerful  than  any.  Or  powdered, — as  powdered 
gum  Arabic  or  rosin,  either  sprinkled  on  the  wound,  or  applied  on 
little  pellets  of  lint  impregnated  with  them.  The  Arabs  use  hares' 
fur. 

3.  Astringents. — Either  powdered,  as  alum,  or  better  in  the  liquid 
slate,  as  the  solutions  of  sulph.  of  iron,  sulph.  of  copper,  of  alum,  or 
nit.  silver,  vinegar  and  water,  lemon  juice,  the  water  of  Rabel,  crea- 
sote  and  water,  water  of  Binelli,  &c. 

Third  proceeding. —  Cauterization.  1.  By  Caustics. — We  no  longer 
employ  anything  but  the  nit.  of  silver  for  leech  bites,  and  sulph.  acid, 
by  Ibe  aid  of  a  speculum,  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus  after  resection  of 
this  organ. 

2.  By  the  Actual  Cautery. — This  application  is  subject  to  more  rigor- 
ous rules  than  simple  cauterizations.  Experience  has  demonstrated — 
1.  That  when  the  cautery  is  only  half  heated,  whether  it  has  been 
allowed  lo  cool,  or  become  cooled  by  the  blood,  it  becomes  attached 
more  or  less  to  the  eschar  it  makes,  and  brings  it  away  with  it,  and 
(he  blood  continues  to  flow.  2.  That  it  becomes  attached  also  when 
the  iron  is  applied  very  hot,  if  kept  too  long  on  the  wound.  .3.  When 
the  eschar  is  too  thin,  it  falls  too  soon,  and  the  hemorrhage  recom- 
mences; whence  arise  these  essential  conditions, — that  the  cautery 
be  heated  to  whiteness,  applied  promptly,  and  withdrawn  before  it 
becomes  red ;  that  the  surface  of  the  wound  be  completely  wiped,  and 
cleansed  from  blood  or  liquid  when  it  is  applied;  and  lastly,  that  the 
eschar  be  thick  enough.  If  the  first  cautery  acted  loo  superficially, 
we  should  apply  a  second  (Percy).  We  must  add  that  these  pre- 
cepts, applied  by  Percy  to  all  hemorrhages,  have  received  a  strong 
refutation  by  the  experiments  of  M.  Bouchacourt  on  the  cauterization 
of  arteries — experiments  to  which  we  shall  return  hereafter. 

Fourth  proceeding. — Compression,  made  by  the  fingers  of  an  assist- 
ant, if  the  wound  is  small;  sometimes  by  the  flaps  themselves,  if  it 
be  larger.  Usually  we  make  small  conical  pellets  of  lint  or  agaric, 
and  apply  them  with  the  base  on  the  bleeding  point,  securing  them 
by  bandage.  We  may  have  recourse  lo  plugging,  which  is  only  a 
form  of  direct  compression  or  ligature  en  masse,  in  which  case  we  fol- 
low certain  methods  indicated  hereafter. 

We  can  also  very  well  unite  styptics  or  caustics  to  compression. 
We  saw  a  case  of  capillary  hemorrhage  from  four  wounds  of  the  leg 
and  thigh,  in  which  we  were  obliged  to  compress  the  femoral  artery 
on  the  pubes  in  order  lo  slop  the  blood. 

There  are  some  difficuh  cases  in  which  we  would  try  union  by  the 
first  intention  where  the  above  plans  would  not  suit.  In  a  blepharo- 
plsstic  operation  performed  by  Dieffenbach,  the  blood  flowing  in 
ma  prevented  the  re-application  of  the  flap.  He  first  rubbed  the 
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wound  with  dry  lint,  then  tried  ligalure  maintained  only  one  or  Ivro 
minules.  Everything  failed.  He  then  well  sponged  the  wound,  and 
ininiedialely  applied  the  Hap,  pressing  on  it  a  moment  to  drive  out  the 
blood  re-accumulated  in  the  M-ound,  and  made  his  suture  as  usual. 
After  a  few  minutes,  the  hemorrhage  had  disappeared,  and  the  wound 
healed  by  first  intention.  •   ' 

(2.)  Venous  Hemorrhage.  ^| 

The  veins  seldom  bleed  after  operations,  unless  under  the  circniai 
stances  already  indicated.  It  is  generally  sufficient  to  compress  them 
for  some  minutes  with  the  finger,  so  that  a  clot  may  form,  which  stops 
the  blood.  If  it  still  persists,  we  may  employ  all  the  means  for  capiU 
lary  hemorrhage;  or,  again,  indirectly  compress  the  venous  branches 
between  the  capillaries  and  wound.  In  fine,  all  the  proceedings  ap- 
plicable to  arteries  are  so  also  lo  veins. 

(3.)  .Arterial  Hemorrhage. 

We  may  count  no  less  than  sixteen  plans  which  hare  had,  and  still 
have,  partisans,  for  cases  of  hemorrhage  from  the  open  mouths  of  ar- 
teries. 

I.  Expectation. — We  trust  to  the  resources  of  nature  alone.  It 
is  important  to  examine  what  ensues.  J.  L.  Petit  showed  (hat  the 
stoppage  of  the  flow  of  blood  was  caused  by  the  formation  of  a  clot, 
of  which  the  internal  portion,  conical-shaped  and  free  in  the  arterial 
tube,  is  called  ihe  plu^,  and  is  united  by  its  base  to  the  external  por- 
tion called  the  cap.  Morand  explained  it  by  the  retraction  and  con- 
traction, or  the  shrivelling  up  of  the  artery ;  Pouteau,  by  the  engorge- 
inent  of  the  cellular  tissue  in  the  circumference  of  the  extremity  of  the 
cut  vessel.  These  three  theories  combine  all  that  was  known  before 
the  time  of  Jones.  He  discovered  that  all  these  circumstances  contri- 
bute lo  the  provisinnary  br  definite  stoppage  of  hemorrhage;  after- 
wards a  coagulable  lymph  exudes  from  the  cut  extremity  of  the  vessel, 
goon  suHicienlly  abundant  to  separate  the  two  clots,  forming  what 
Jones  called  the  third  clot.  To  these  causes  Koch  has  added  the 
double  influence  of  a  particular  action  of  the  blood,  which  causes  it 
to  shun  passing  through  the  divided  vessel,  in  (he  same  manner  as  it 
ceases  to  flow  from  the  umbilical  artery  when  the  umbilical  cord  is 
cut,  and  the  want  of  suction  on  the  part  of  the  capillaries  when  the 
part  the  artery  supplied  is  removed,  as  after  amputation.  Thus  after 
amputations,  Kocli  never  touches  the  orifice  of  (he  vessels ;  but,  as  he 
uses  a  kind  of  indirect  compression,  it  cannot  be  called  pure  expecta- 
tion, and  we  shall  come  lo  his  method  hereafter.  These  causes  do  not 
always  act  all  at  once,  but  often  a  part  sufhces.  It  is  allowed  that 
the  small  arteries  may  be  left  to  themselves.  Often  after  having 
placed  the  finger  on  them  during  an  operation,  when  the  ligalure  is 
ready  we  cannot  find  them:  they  are  sufGcienliy  obliterated.  This 
eflVct  is  even  more  sure  when  they  have  been  drawn  out,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  uterine  arteries  in  extirpation  of  the  womb.  In  fact,  if 
this  stretching  is  very  strong,  the  large  arteries  even  do  not  bleed. 
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Cases  are  on  record  in  which  the  shoulder  has  been  torn  off,  and  ihe 
subclarian  even  has  given  no  indication  of  hemorrhage, 

II.  Tearing. — As  a  consequent  of  these  views,  it  has  been  ad- 
vised to  imiuie  nature,  and  stretch  or  tear  the  vessels  so  as  to  procure 
a  slrong  retraction.  This  inelhod  has  been  rarely  applied  to  the  arte- 
ries themselves;  but  it  is  useful  in  the  removal  of  tumours,  whose 
CommunicalioDS  and  vessels  render  hemorrhage  to  be  dreaded. 

III.  Crushing. — Ledran  observed  thai  Ihc  females  of  animals  tear 
or  crush  with  their  teeth  the  umbilical  cord  of  their  young,  and  he 
thought  this  crushing  to  be  the  cause  of  the  arrest  of  Ihe  flow  of  blood. 
He  rubbed  between  his  fingers  and  in  the  forceps  Ihe  spermatic  artery 
OB  removal  of  the  testicle,  and  succeeded,  Jones  has  demonstrated 
that  this  rubbing  and  crushing  of  the  artery  tears  the  interna!  coat. 
The  flaps  formed  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  blood,  and  favour  the  forma- 
tion of  the  clot, 

I\'.  Turning  Back. — In  order  to  hinder  the  flow  of  Ihe  blood, 
and  give  lime  for  the  clot  to  form, a  plan  has  been  invented  of  laying 
bare  the  artery  for  a  short  distance,  and  turning  it  backwards  on  it- 
self. This  plan,  recommended  for  the  intercostal  arteries,  appears  to 
have  succeeded  on  the  arteries  of  a  small  size. 

V,  SiTPTics. — Small  plugs  of  alum,  sulphate  of  copper,  Btc,  intro- 
duced into  the  openings  of  the  arteries  as  actual  stoppers,  were  long 
since  recommended,  but  are  very  rightly  fallen  into  disuse.  The 
water  of  Rabel,  and  lately  that  of  Binelli,  and  creasote  and  waler, 
have  been  advised.  Tbey  are  useful  only  for  very  small  vessels.  For 
those  of  larger  calibre  pressure  must  be  added,  lo  which  belongs  the 
greatest  part  of  the  eflect  produced.  The  agaric,  lauded  in  France 
by  Morand,  by  Warner  in  England,  according  lo  the  observations  of 
the  latter,  succeeds  well  for  small  arteries,  and  even  for  those  of  the 
leg,  but  completely  failed  on  ihe  femoral.  Fault  is  found  with  it,  as 
also  with  spiders'  web,  and  German  linder,  that  they  adhere  too  much, 
and  are  with  difficulty  separated,  and  only  after  a  long  time.  The 
sponge  has  this  inconvenience  in  a  higher  degree;  the  granulations 
penetrate  its  porosities,  and  develop  themselves  in  it,  so  that  it  is  not 
thrown  off  for  weeks.  Often  Dupuylren  was  obliged  to  remove  the 
sponge  by  layers  with  a  scissors  and  forceps.  Lastly,  rosin,  combined 
with  blood  and  lint,  forms  a  solid  hard  layer,  which  sometimes  irritates 
the  (issues  with  which  it  is  in  contact. 

VI.  Cauterization,  effected  by  fire  only.  We  have  already  given 
the  rules  established  by  Percy  for  iis  application;  for  the  arteries  he 
used  Ihe  oval  cautery  only.  It  is  an  unsafe  method  for  large  arteries; 
for,  when  the  eschar  isdeiached,the  hemorrhage  is  liable  to  re-appear, 
and  it  can  really  be  trusted  to  for  small  arteries  only.  But  the  expe- 
rience of  M.  Bouchacourt  tends  lo  give  to  cauterization  a  greater  effi- 
cacy, St  ihe  same  lime  that  it  establishes  new  rules  for  it.  If  a  coni- 
cal bar  of  iron,  of  3  lines  diameter  at  ils  base  and  I  at  lis  point,  healed 
to  whiteness,  is  applied  to  the  open  mouth  of  Ihe  crural  arlery  of  the 
dead  subject,  the  artery  becomes  charred,  anti  relracls  in  a  cul-de-sac; 
but  there  still  remains  a  small  opening  equal  to  one-third  the  former 

eof  the  vessel.     When  the  instrument  is  only  heated  to  redness, 
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the  carbonization  is  very  slight,  the  shrinking  more  rapid  and  more 
marked;  and,  moreover,  the  end  of  the  artery  turns  into  its  interior,  as 
J  "^  pushed  within  itself.  If  there  are  no  collateral 
branches,  the  end  of  the  artery  may  be  thus  turned  in  to  the  distance 
of  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  or  more.  The  collateral 
branches,  small  and  cut  off  near  the  trunk,  are  drawn  in  with  it,  and 
augment  its  thickness ;  but  the  collateral  branches,  not  cut,  restrain  or 
give  it  but  very  narrow  limits.  On  dissection,  the  three  tunics  are 
found  turned  back  together,  and  their  extremity,  pushed  up  more  or 
less  in  the  arterial  tube,  is  shrunk  together,  and  offers  but  a  scarcely 
visible  opening.  In  repealing  these  experiments,  we  have  found  that 
it  was  not  necessary  to  heat  the  iron  so  much,  and  that  it  was  well 
to  approach  and  retire  it  alternately  from  the  artery;  as,  in  leaving  it 
too  long  in  contact,  it  becomes  adherent  to  the  portion  doubled  in,  and 
is  not  easily  withdrawn. 

These  experiments  have  not  yet  been  tried  on  living  animals;  but 
everything  tends  to  make  us  believe  that  the  result  would  be  as  good, 
in  which  case  these  two  new  rules  should  be  laid  down  for  cauteriza- 
tion of  arteries. 

1.  That  the  cautery  should  be  moderately  heated,  below  even  ob- 
scure red  heat. 

2.  That  its  application  to  the  mouth  of  the  vessel,  a  little  prolonged 
at  first,  should  be  alterwards  made  in  an  interrupted  manner,  but  at 
very  short  intervals, 

VII.  Mechanicai,  Pldgs, — We  have  said  that  cones  of  alum  and 
sulphate  of  iron,  &c.,  are  introduced,  but  are  little  relied  on.  For  a 
long  time  wax  has  been  recommended  for  oblileraling  the  arteries  of 
the  teeth,  or  those  in  the  interior  of  bones.  Divers  analogous  plans 
have  been  tried  on  the  arteries  of  soft  parts. 

1 .  Wax  wiroduced  in  the  form  of  small  sticks. — If  the  operator, 
while  pinching  the  end  of  the  vessel,  pushes,  from  above  downwards, 
this  stopper,  soft  and  easy  to  mould,  either  with  the  fingers  or  forceps, 
it  becomes  a  light  lump,  'which  is  with  difficulty  driven  out  by  the 
blood  (Velpeau). 

2.  ITte  Slj/lclf  which  Chastanet  seems  to  have  used  for  irritating  the 
interior  of  the  artery  (Velpeau). 

3.  Catgut,  or  a  Gam  Elastic  Bougie,  ^c,  which  is  pushed  in  to 
the  depth  of  an  inch.  M,  Miquel  d'Amboise  found  by  experiment, 
ibat,  when  a  foreign  body,  especially  a  bit  of  calgut,  is  introduced  into 
the  artery  of  a  dog,  there  is  constantly  developed  a  morbid  slate  which 
renders  the  artery  incapable  of  receiving  the  blood,  although  not  me- 
chanically obliterated.  This  method,  combined  with  ligature,  is  useful 
when  we  find  an  artery  ossified.  It  has  been  employed  by  Dupuylren 
and  Roux  in  such  cases  on  the  advice  of  M,  Manec.  This  observer, 
however,  who  made  many  experiments  on  this  subject,  says  he  has 
constantly  seen  the  internal  coagalum  formed  round  the  foreign  body 
become  decomposed  after  some  time,  so  that  hemorrhage  is  likely  lo 
occur  unless  a  solid  clot  is  formed  between  the  foreign  body  and  Ihe 
first  collateral  branch. 

VIII.  DiBECT  Compression. — Made  by  the  aid  of  lint  or  agaric,  as 
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we  bave  said ;  except  ihal,  when  we  have  only  one  artery, the  pyramid 
ought  to  be  applied  by  ils  summit  (Pelit  made  it  in  a  case  of  emergency 
by  meaDS  of  (he  fingers  of  assislanls  renewed  and  replaced  from  time 
to  lime,  and  by  Ihe  application  of  a  special  instrument);  it  is  usually 
combined  with  cauterization,  and  in  the  flap  amputation  it  is  combined 
with  reversion. 

IX.  Indirect  Compression. — Made  at  a  distance  from  the  wound 
on  the  course  of  Ihe  artery,  ordinarily  by  the  tourniquet ;  it  is  safer  to 
combine  with  it  direct  compression  (at  all  events  at  first),  and  it  facili- 
tates Ihe  formation  of  a  coagulum. 

Plan  of  Koch. — After  amputation,  the  operator  brings  back  the  flap 
and  applies  it  on  the  wound,  and  maintains  it  by  gummed  bandages. 
A  long  compress  is  fixed  on  the  course  of  the  artery  by  means  of  a 
simple  bandage;  a  slightly  elevated  position  is  given  to  the  stump, 
and  an  assistant  makes  pressure  with  the  hand  on  the  stump  for  two 
hours,  or  as  long  as  any  considerable  pulsation  is  felt.  When  that 
has  disappeared,  and  the  dressing  is  reddened  by  the  lymph  that  has 
exuded,  all  danger  of  consecutive  hemorrhage  is  passed,  provided  the 
patient  rest  quiet  (Koch).  Soon,  also,  the  lymphatic  exudation  ceases, 
and  the  dressing  becomes  cold,  dry,  and  stiff. 

X.  Flattening  of  the  Akteries. — H  is  a  sort  of  special  com- 
pression, the  first  idea  of  which  belongs  to  Desault.  He  used,  accord- 
ing to  Percy,  different  little  instruments  of  wood,  in  the  shape  of  for- 
ceps, with  which  he  was  not  well  satisfied.  Percy  imagined  a  plan 
of  enveloping  the  artery  in  a  strong  bit  of  lead,  which  he  afterwards 
flattened  as  much  as  possible  with  pincers.  After  many  successful 
trials  on  animals,  he  applied  this  plan  on  the  femoral  artery  of  an  old 
woman  fifty-six  years  of  age.  The  lead  came  off  on  the  twenty- 
second  day,  and  the  success  was  complete.  The  method  consists  in 
passing  under  the  arterial  tube  a  lamella  of  lead  curved  semicircularly, 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad,  and  some  lines  (hick.  This  is 
squeezed  into  a  circle,  and  then  pressed  by  pincers,  so  that  one-half 
of  the  vessel  is  folded  against  the  other.  This  is  especially  applicable 
to  arteries  uncovered  for  some  distance.  For  arteries  gaping  on  the 
surface  of  a  wound,  Percy  recommends  small  rings  of  lead,  not  very 
thick,  carried  over  the  extremity  of  the  cut  vessel,  which  is  seized 
and  drawn  towards  the  operator;  the  ring  is  passed  up  from  a  pair  of 
forceps  closed ;  the  artery  is  then  held  by  the  points  of  the  forceps  and 
the  ring  passed  down  from  them  on  it ;  the  ring  is  then  flattened  by 
another  pincers,  the  first  being  retained  until  the  vessel  is  well  slopped. 
The  same  surgeon  more  lately  substituted,  for  the  bit  of  lead,  pincers 
of  steel,  whose  branches  were  held  in  the  proper  degree  of  proximity 
by  a  small  button  sliding  along  a  slit  made  in  (heir  length — so  far  it 
is  like  the  usual  button  forceps ;  but  its  branches  are  terminated  by 
two  little  movable  plates  rolling  on  a  pivot,  so  that  the  instrument 
may  be  turned  on  either  side  of  the  wound,  without  the  vessel  ceasing 
to  be  laterally  compressed.  This  plan  seems  inferior  to  the  other, 
Bs  it  leaves  a  foreign  body  in  the  entire  depth  of  the  wound  ;  which, 
moreover,  drags  the  vessel  by  lis  own  weight.    The  method  of  flatten- 

ting  is  quite  forgotten. 
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XI.  LicATDRE. — Described  by  the  ancients  for  ordinary  wounds; 
applied  by  A.  Pare  in  amputations  ;  comprises  a  number  of  methods, 
according  to  the  parts  included  with  the  artery — the  kind  of  ligature 
— the  mode  of  tightening  the  ligature  and  the  disposition  of  the  cut 
ends : — 

1.  Jiccording  to  the  parts  included. — A.  Pare  seized  with  ihe 
tenaculum  Ihe  veins  and  arteries,  raising  with  them  a  little  flesh  or 
surrounding  tissue,  and  tied  them  with  a  double  ligature,  thinking 
that  in  this  manner  the  union  of  the  vessels  would  be  better  and  more 
effectual.  Dionis  passed  the  thread  through  the  flesh  by  means  of 
two  curved  needles,  or  even  took  in  together  vessels,  flesh,  and  skin. 
Desault  first  in  France  recommended  tying  the  artery  isolated;  when 
the  vein  was  with  it,  he  comprised  that  also  in  the  ligature.  Now  the 
immediate  ligature,  or  that  which  includes  only  (he  artery,  is  preferred. 

2.  According  to  the  kind  of  ligature. — Single  or  double  simple  thread 
was  used  at  first.  Ruysch  proposed  copper.  Vetch  and  Lawrence 
employed  very  fine  silk.  Physick  thin  shreds  of  doe-skin,  and  also 
raeiallic  ligatures;  others,  silkworm's  gut,  cat-gut,  &c.  In  France, 
single  or  double  thread  is  still  preferred,  or  small  thread  ribbons  for 
the  large  arteries. 

3.  According  io  the  instruments  used. — The  tenaculum  of  A.  Pare 
has  given  place  to  the  dissecting  or  button  forceps,  reproduced  with 
slight  modifications  under  the  name  of  "6xed  forceps  of  Graefe  or 
Amussat."  Some  have  used  straight  or  curved  needles.  The  tenacu- 
lum of  Bromfield  has  regained  favour  lately.  S.  Cooper  recommends 
a  double  tenaculum.  M.  Columbey  has  constructed  a  very  ingenious 
instrument,  which  at  the  same  lime  seizes  the  vessel,  places  and 
tightens  the  ligature— an  instrument  too  complicated  ever  to  become 
of  general  use. 

4.  According  to  Ike  way  of  tlglttening  the  ligature. — Dionis  relates 
two  very  remarkable  ways;  one  in  which  the  artery  is  tied  on  a  little 
compress,  and  which,  more  lately  applied  to  the  operation  of  aneurism, 
has  taken  (he  name  of  Scarpa's  method.  The  other  consists,  ailec 
embracing  the  artery  in  the  ligature,  in  passing  the  thread  through  it 
from  side  to  side  before  tightening,  a  plan  reproduced  by  Sir  A. 
Cooper.  Jones  advises  the  finest  possible  ligatures,  and  that  they  be 
squeezed  light  enough  to  cut  the  interna!  tunics  of  the  artery,  Jame- 
son proposes  soft  shreds  of  doe-skin,  moderately  tightened,  for  the 
sake  of  guarding  these  same  tissues. 

5.  According  to  the  time  the  ligature  remains  applied. — Jones  and 
Travers  have  stated  that  the  ligature,  applied  from  six  to  twenty-four 
or  6fty  hours,  and  then  removed,  suffices  to  obliterate  the  artery. 
This  is  called  temporary  ligature.  Most  of  the  surgeons  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  leave  hanging  from  Ihe  wound  one  extremity  of  the 
ligature,  by  which  to  withdraw  it  when  the  artery  is  completely  di- 
vided, cutting  off  the  other  near  the  knot.  Velch,  in  1806,  proposed 
cutting  off'  both  ends  near  the  knot,  and  uniting  the  wound,  leaving 
the  ligature  to  the  efforts  of  nature.  Moreover,  it  is  especially  to 
favour  their  absorption  that  ligatures  of  animal  matter  are  used. 

Appreciation. — Surgeons  in  this  respect  are  divided  between  two 
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opinions;  some,  siding  with  Jones,  think  Ibat,  la  order  to  hasten 
the  adhesion  of  ihe  sides  of  the  artery,  its  internal  coals  should  be 
divided ;  olhers,  with  Crampton,  Scarpa,  and  Jameson,  declare  Ihat 
this  precaution  is  useless,  and  even  hurtful.  There  are  fads  for  and 
against  each  theory.  Ligatures,  too  fine,  have  Ihe  inconvenience  of 
often  cutting  the  artery  before  adhesion  of  the  clot  and  oblileralion 
have  taken  place ;  ligatures,  too  loose,  are  sometimes  driven  of['  by  the 
shock  of  the  blood.  The  ligatures  should  then  be  chosen  of  difTerent 
sizes,  according  lo  the  calibre  of  the  vessels,  and  sufficiently  tightened 
to  prevent  their  coming  off.  No  other  parts  should  be  included  in 
the  ligature  with  the  vessels,  unless  it  cannot  be  avoided,  or  when 
the  parietes  of  the  vessels  appear  diseased,  in  which  case  they  would 
be  divided  loo  soon.  We  have  seen  above  in  what  cases  we  may 
tie  the  artery  on  a  foreign  body  in  its  interior.  As  lo  the  substance 
lued,  it  is  of  little  importance,  when  we  do  not  wish  to  unite  by  the 
first  intention  ;  but  of  much  in  the  opposite  case,  for  then,  if  we  leave 
the  threads  hanging  out  of  Ihe  wound,  the  cicatrization  is  retarded  ; 
if  vegetable  threads  are  left  in  the  wound,  they  are  liable  to  determine 
numerous  consecutive  abscesses.  The  metallic  threads  seem  lo  rest 
without  inconvenience  in  the  tissues,  but  they  have  only  been  Iried  on 
dogs  as  yet.  We  prefer  the  ligature  of  doe-skin,  not  soA,  as  Jameson 
likes  them,  but  rolled  up,  as  used  by  Physick  and  Dorsey,  and  strong 
enough  to  bear  as  much  lightening  as  necessary.  They  divide  the 
internal  coats  like  vegetable  threads,  but  are  easily  absorbed,  so  that 
we  may  remove  the  Iwo  extremities  very  near  the  knot;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  common  thread  is  used,  only  one  end  is  cut,  and  the  other 
hangs  from  the  wound.  Larrey  adopted  another  plan,  not  without 
some  importance.  He  cut  the  ligature  on  a  level  with  the  external 
wound,  and  leit  the  ends  in  its  depending  angle,  so  that  the  thread 
is  out  of  Ihe  way  of  pulls  and  strains,  in  the  after  dressing,  and  espe- 
cially when  the  patients,  being  delirious,  tear  off  the  dressing  them- 
selves. No  matter  what  the  length  of  thread,  it  must  be  left  until  it 
comes  ofTof  itself ;  that  is  to  say,  until  it  has  entirely  divided  the  artery. 
Temporary  ligatures  are  properly  rejected.  These  preliminary  obser- 
vations made,  let  us  proceed  to  the  operation. 

1.  Immediate  Ligature.  First  proceeding. — The  surface  of  the 
wound  being  well  sponged,  seek  the  vessels.  There  are  Iwo  things 
that  may  assist  us  in  finding  them.  1.  In  many  operations,  the  surgeon 
knows  beforehand  the  situation  the  vessels  ought  lo  occupy,  and  he 
looks  for  them  there,  searching  among  the  tissues  with  the  point  of 
the  forceps.  2.  Make  the  assistant  slightly  diminish  the  pressure  on 
Ibe  arterial  trunk,  and  observe  the  points  from  which  the  blood  spouts. 
The  jet  of  blood  points  out  the  artery;  the  vessel  is  then  seized  with 
the  forceps,  either  by  placing  one  of  its  points  inside,  the  other  out- 
side (Desault),  or  seizing  the  entire  vessel  obliquely,  so  as  lo  flatten 
it  between  the  ends  of  the  forceps,  drawing  it  out  a  little ;  the  assist- 
ant then  passes  a  thread  under  the  forceps,  makes  first  a  loose  knot, 
and,  holding  the  ends  of  the  thread  firmly  in  the  palms  of  Ihe  bands 
with  the  three  last  lingers,  he  passes  the  two  first  along  Ibe  thread, 
ud  with  them  directs  the  knot  on  the  artery  above  the  forceps,  and 
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tightens  this  knot  by  pulling  apart  the  two  ends  of  the  ligature  with 
the  index  Angers.  Another  assistant,  if  necessary,  places  his  finger 
on  this  knot,  that  it  may  not  loosen,  and  adds  a  second  in  the  same 
vfay.  Now,  but  not  before,  the  surgeon  may  withdraw  his  forceps, 
and  the  compression  may  be  loosened  to  make  sure  that  the  artery  ia 
coroplelely  obliterated. 

Sometimes  the  blood,  flowing  in  streams,  hinders  a  good  view.  The 
patient  should  then  be  made  to  take  large  inspirations ;  or  the  compres- 
sion on  the  limb,  perhaps  too  tight,  should  be  removed  or  lessened. 
Sometimes  the  vessels  retract  into  the  flesh  under  the  aponeuroses.  If 
they  are  small,  they  may  be  left;  if  large,  the  flesh  or  aponeurosis 
which  conceals  them  must  be  cut  with  the  bistoury.  Often  a  vessel 
which  has  bled  during  an  operation  does  not  do  so  after  it  is  over, 
which  is  one  reason  for  not  always  using  the  same  mode  of  dressing. 
Desault's  plan  is  only  fit  for  large  arteries,  and  then  perhaps  the  tena- 
culum is  preferable.  With  regard  to  the  very  small  arteries,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  isolate  them  immediately,  a  small  portion  of 
the  cellular  tissue  is  raised,  and  tied  with  them.  In  the  same  way 
are  employed  the  forceps  of  Amussat  or  Graefe,  only  that  these  remain 
closed  by  some  particular  mechanism.  They  are  very  useful  when 
the  surgeon,  without  assistance,  is  obliged  to  tie  the  ligature  himself.* 

Second  proceeding.  Tlie  Tenaculum.—The  artery  is  transfixed  by 
the  instrument,  and  drawn  out.     The  rest  of  the  operation  as  usual. 

The  tenaculum  may  also  serve  for  the  small  arteries;  the  artery 
and  a  small  portion  of  the  cellular  tissue  being  raised  together. 

2.  Mediate  Ligature. — The  two  ends  of  the  ligature  are  passed 
through  two  curved  needles.  The  first  pushed  into  the  flesh,  at  a 
distance  of  half  a  line  from  the  artery,  is  passed  up  two  or  three  lines, 
and  then  brought  out,  having  described  a  semicircle.  With  the  other 
needle  a  similar  semicircle  is  described  on  the  other  side.  The  ves- 
sel is  thus  between  them,  quite  surrounded,  and  we  have  only  to 
tighten  the  ligature.  The  same  needle  may  do  for  both  semicircles, 
one  after  the  other. 

XII.  Inversion  (Amussat). — It  consists  in  seizing  the  artery  trans- 
versely in  the  forceps ;  then  with  another  forceps,  whose  branches 
terminate  in  cylindrical  bars,  well  polished,of  half  a  line  in  diameter, 
and  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long,  called  the  forceps  "a  baguettes," 
the  artery  is  crushed  above  the  first  pair  of  forceps.  This  crushing  is 
sufficient  to  break  the  internal  tunics;  then  pressure  is  made  up  the 
vessel,  so  as  to  invert  and  roll  upwards  the  tunics,  which  become 
folded  in  the  interior  of  the  vessel,  like  the  finger  of  a  glove  inverted. 
The  blood  stopped  by  this  fold  forms  a  coagulum  more  speedily,  and 
the  coagulum  has  more  points  of  attachment.  Successfully  applied  on 
dogs.  It  has  only  once  been  tried  on  man,  and  then  in  a  case  of 
aneurism.     It  did  not  succeed, 

Xm.  Torsion, — Vaguely  pointed  out  by  Galen,  renewed  by 
Amussat,     In  (he  present  day,  it  has  much  success. 

Proceeding  of  M.  Amussat. — The  instruments  necessary  are  four 

*  &e«  nale,  p.  47. 
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forceps;  two  ordinary  ones,  a  forceps  a  baguettes,  and  a  fixed  forceps, 
called  a  torsion  forceps. 

With  an  ordinary  forceps,  Ihe  free  extremity  of  the  artery  is  seized  ; 
wilh  a  second,  Ihe  vessel  is  isolated,  and  drawn  out  half  an  inch  or 
more  from  the  surface  of  the  wound.  This  done,  the  second  forceps 
is  replaced  by  Ihe  torsion  forceps,  with  which  the  artery  is  grasped 
transversely  at  its  exiremily.  This  forceps  being  pressed  together, 
and  held  in  Ihe  right  hand,  the  forceps  a  baguetles  is  taken  in  the 
lefl,  and  the  vessel  seized  transversely  with  it,  on  a  level  with  the 
flesh.  Pressure  is  made  with  this  forceps,  so  as  to  cut  the  middle  and 
inleroal  coat  of  Ihe  vessel,  and,  whilst  it  is  squeezed  with  sufficient 
force,  the  torsion  forceps  is  rotated  on  its  axis,  describing  half  a 
circle,  as  if  we  wished  to  roll  up  Ihe  artery  on  its  points,  taking  the 
forceps  a  baguetles  as  a  fulcrum  ;  after  which,  the  forceps  is  brought 
back  to  a  position  in  which  its  axis  is  parallel  lo  that  of  the  artery, 
and  rolled  between  Ihe  fingers,  causing  the  vessel  to  make  seven  or 
eight  turns  on  lis  axis.  The  operation  is  then  finished,  and  with  the 
torsion  forceps  the  artery  is  pushed  back  into  the  flesh — at  least  if  the 
lorsion  has  not  been  carried  so  far  as  to  break  this  twist,  and  with- 
draw it  in  the  forceps. 

Fricke^s  proceeding. — The  end  of  Ihe  artery  is  seized  with  an  ordi- 
nary forceps,  and  genlly  drawn  out  half  an  inch,  more  or  less.  Then 
this  first  forceps  is  transferred  to  Ihe  left  hand,  and  with  another  for- 
ceps held  in  the  right  hand,  the  vessel  is  disengaged  from  Ihe  neigh- 
bouring tissues,  which  are  pushed  aside ;  then  pressing  on  the  origin 
of  the  vessel  wilh  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  left  hand,  with 
the  right  the  first  forceps  is  turned  seven  or  eight  times  on  ils  own 
axis.  M.  Velpeau  adopts  almost  Ihe  same  method  ;  only  he  twists 
the  artery,  according  to  ils  size,  from  three  to  eight  limes. 

Proceeding  of  M,  Tliierry. — He  is  contented  wilh  seizing  Ihe  artery 
in  the  ordinary  forceps,  and  giving  it  six  or  seven  twists  on  itself. 

The  firsl  proceeding  is  preferable,  as,  if  the  artery  be  not  fixed,  ihe 
lorsion  may  extend  to  ihe  first  collateral  branch. 

The  four  forceps  recommended  by  Amussat  are  not  absolutely 
necessary.  Forceps  are  made  whose  points  are  surmounted  by  Ihe 
bars,  which  may  replace  the  special  instrument ;  but  with  two  lorsion 
forceps  of  this  kind  we  may  execute  M.  Amossat's  proceeding  very 
well,  though  perhaps  not  wilh  as  much  facility  as  wilh  Ihe  four. 

Torsion,  thus  performed,  tears  Ihe  internal  tunics  of  the  artery,  like 
a  ligature ;  but,  in  addition,  especially  when  ihe  forceps  a  baguettes  is 
used,  it  inverts  them  like  the  finger  of  a  glove.  The  coagulum  is 
firmly  retained  by  ihe  inverted  internal  coat,  and  by  the  twisled  ex- 
ternal coals.  When  the  artery  is  healthy,  torsion  appears  preferable 
to  ligature.  Wilh  small  arteries  there  is  no  need  of  so  much  pre- 
caution. They  may  be  seized  and  drawn  out  of  Ihe  wound  with  a 
forceps,  and  twisted  (without  being  fixed)  on  a  level  wilh  the  flesh. 
The  ultimate  branches  do  not  even  require  lo  be  disengaged:  they 
may  be  merely  seized  and  twisted  in  silit, 

XIV.  The  Seton. — Mr.  Jameson  proposes  to  traverse  the  vessel 
with  a  seton  of  doe-skin,  two  or  three  lines  broad.     His  experiments 
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on  dogs  and  borses  have  perfectly  sacceeded.  M.  Carron  du  Vi| 
lards  obtained  (he  same  success  in  passing  a  vegetable  thread,  oc 
metallic  wire,  across.  M,  Dionis  and  Aslley  Cooper  joined  this  me- 
thod to  ligature  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  reprobation  of  several 
surgeons,  we  think  this  subject  demands  serious  attention  and  fresh 
experiments, 

XV.  Enlacement. — New  method  inyented  by  Stilling,  which  con- 
sists in  making  two  small  incisions  in  the  artery,  at  a  distance  from 
its  mouth,  equal  to  the  size  of  the  vessel  itself.  Between  these  in- 
cisions there  remains  a  little  slip,  which  is  raised  with  the  forceps,  and 
the  end  of  the  vessel  is  passed  under  it,  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  knot. 
It  is  a  sort  of  seton  formed  by  the  artery  itself.  This  operation  has 
been  once  tried  on  man,  and  succeeded  well  ;  but  it  lasted  three 
quarters  of  an  hour.     Torsion  is  evidently  beller. 

XVI.  "Les  Machures." — Temporary  ligatures  having  succeeded 
in  certain  cases,  it  was  tried  whether  rupturing  the  internal  coals  a 
number  of  times  in  a  small  space  would  cause  obliteration.  M.  Mau- 
noir,  in  1820,  seems  to  have  imagined  for  this  purpose  a  forceps 
without  teeth,  which  is  most  analogous  to  those  of  M.  Amussat  (a 
baguettes).  M.  Carron  du  Villards  says  he  has  succeeded  in  (he 
same  way  on  animals  ;  but  M.  Amussat  has  made  many  trials  of  this 
kind,  without  obtaining  obliteration  once.  This  plan,  alone,  is  then 
rejected;  but,  conjoined  with  ligature,  promises  singularly  happy 
results. 

Proceeding  of  M.  Amussat. — The  ligature  being  applied,  the  artery 
is  seized  transversely  above  it,  and  squeezed  in  the  forceps  a  ba- 
guettes, so  as  to  rend  the  internal  tunics  in  all  Iheir  circumferences, 
without  injuring  the  external.  We  may  make  one,  two, or  three  ma- 
chures. The  ligature  serves  here  only  to  favour  the  formation  of  the 
coagulum  ;  but,  remarkable  to  say,  the  coagulum  adheres  (o  the  cir- 
cumference all  round  where  the  internal  tunics  have  been  ruptured. 
But  it  still  retains  its  conical  form,  and  near  the  collateral  branches 
all  that  portion  of  the  cone  which  passes  beyond  the  machures  is 
wanting  ;  but  nevertheless  the  adhesion  to  each  rent  is  not  less  solid. 

This  proceeding,  yet  new,  it  appears  of  great  importance  lo  try.  If 
iU  efficacy  is  confirmed  on  man,  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  one 
day  be  substituted  for  the  others;  at  all  events,  for  large  arterial  trunks. 


CHAPTER  V. 

REUNION. 


Sometimes  the  wounds  which  result  from  operations  are  led  to 
suppurate — sometimes  we  try  to  heal  ihem  by  the  first  intention.  For 
these  purposes  we  use  position,  bandages,  sticking  plasters,  and  su- 
tures.    The  first  two  do  not  belong  lo  our  subject. 
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SECTION  I. — STICKING  PLASTERS. 

Some  are  applied  cold,  others  must  be  warmed  over  a  candle  or 
fire.  The  English  isinglass  plaster  requires  to  be  moistened.  Thtjre 
are  several  ways  of  applying  them. 

Ordinary  Method. — The  edges  of  the  wound  being  held  in  appo- 
sition by  an  assistant,  we  begin  by  fixing  one  end  of  the  strip  of 
plaster  on  one  side  of  the  wound  ;  then,  supporting  the  opposite  side, 
we  apply  to  it  the  other  end  of  the  strip — well  extended.  Above  all, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  skin  be  well  dried  and  wiped.  The  length 
and  breadth  of  the  strip  vary  according  to  the  case. 

Proceeding  of  M.  Gama, — The  strips  should  be  cut  at  least  one  inch 
broad,  and  long  enough  to  reach  twice  round  the  limb,  or  part  where 
the  wound  is  situated.  These  strips  are  rolled  up  at  each  end  on  the 
unprepared  side.  The  middle  part  between  the  two  rolls  is  then  ap- 
plied to  the  point  diametrically  opposite  to  the  wound,  and  the  two 
rolls  are  carried  round  the  part.  The  edges  are  thus  brought  together 
with  the  greatest  possible  firmness.  After  having  crossed  the  ends 
one  over  the  other,  we  finish  the  second  turn.  This  plan  is  infinitely 
superior  to  the  first — it  assures  a  close,  solid,  immovable  coaptation 
of  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  is  not  subject  to  unrol  or  loosen.  If 
more  than  one  strip  is  necessary,  we  leave  intervals  between  them, 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  see  the  wound,  and  apply  topics  or  leeches 
without  removing  the  dressing.  If  there  is  reason  to  fear  that  the 
arterial  trunks  may  be  compressed,  lint  or  compresses  are  placed  near 
their  course,  so  as  to  keep  the  strips  at  a  distance.  Ailer  three  weeks 
or  a  month,  the  plasters  are  removed,  and  the  wound  is  found  healed. 

Proceeding  of  the  indents.  Dry  Suture. — Sticking  plaster  of  suf- 
ficient breadth,  and  as  long  as  the  wound,  was  applied  on  either  side 
of  it,  and  the  edges  sewn  together  with  a  common  needle  and  thread. 
Others  cut  the  border  of  the  plaster  next  the  wound  in  digitations,  and 
sewed,  to  these  digitations,  ribbons,  which  were  tied  from  side  to 
side.  In  all  these  cases,  the  cloth  should  be  placed  with  the  selvedge 
inside,  so  that  it  may  not  unravel  with  the  stitches. 

Lastly. — M.  Roux,  who  sometimes  uses  this  plan,  makes  eyelet 
holes  in  the  plaster,  through  which  he  passes  a  thread,  and  brings 
the  two  sides  together  in  the  manner  of  stays.  This  is  totally  aban- 
doned. 

SECTION  II. — OF  SUTURES  PROPERLY  SO  CALLED,  OR  BLOODY  SUTURES. 

Before  the  reforms  of  the  eighteenth  century,  we  counted  no  less 
than  fifteen  diflferent  kinds  of  sutures  for  wounds  of  the  ligaments;  now 
we  have  only  four,  which  may  be  very  well  reduced  to  two. 

1.  General  Rules  for  Sutures. 

1.  The  woiJnd  should  be  well  washed  and  freed  from  blood  or  other 
foreign  substances. 

2.  At  each  fresh  stitch,  the  edges  should  be  brought  together  anew, 
80  that  the  points  may  perfectly  correspond. 

3.  The  integuments  ought  to  be  traversed  at  an  angle  of  forty-fivt 
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*U»l«ii*vn  1  If  mor«  obli(|ueIy,  we  should  raise  a  portion  too  thin  to  bear 

•I,  'V\w  tliriMul  ought  to  penetrate  so  deeply  as  not  to  leave  a  space 
uimU'I  U  wIum'o  the  \n\»  might  collect. 

h.   \N\>  uuut  ttvoid  pricking  nerves,  vessels,  serous  membranes,  or 

U  ll  (ho  uvcdle  U  paH^ned  from  without  inwards,  the  skin  should  be 
hvid  hvUvvoh  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  left  hand  ;  if  from 
wwUuK  \^\^\\Sf^\\\^  tho  thumb  and  tinger  should  be  pressed  one  on  each 
Mviv  \^l  the  i^rtvt  \\\  be  truverwd  by  the  needle. 

f  NVbeu  %u)')^ui<iMiMi  iM  tVartHU  a  space  should  be  left  open  at  the 
h««iioiu  \^\  the  w^'uud,  in  which  may  be  placed  a  bit  of  lint. 

!Kt  Itip  \U>(Huee  bctw\S'(k  the  points  of  suture  varies  according  to 
ihyi  ihivK**^^^  \^t  (he  dtwh.  'I1ie  general  rule  is,  that  they  must  be  so 
uvtM  iaj^v(hvM  ih<a  ihu  wouuvl  may  not  gape  between  them.  The 
\h-<iauvii  xhimlil  he  the  vimc  betw^n  them  all;  but  the  extreme 
4Ui«lu.^  ihmiKl  be  v'ltN  halt' thin  vtistfajttce  from  each  end  of  the  wound. 

'>.  i  hv  i)t\i«uiov  be(vk\H,'ii  th^  \\l^  of  the  wound  and  the  point  also 
\.uh'>  .  w  \iu^hi  uoi  to  bo  mor^  ihdu  half  an  inch,  nor  less  than  one 
liui' .  it  Mhiiula  be  e^^uiil  oii  both  $xJe$« 

10.  iaucii4)t\\  the  thrvdvU  are  first  placed  in  the  middle  of  the 
WouuJ  ;  but  it  (heie  art^  auy  angles  or  a  free  border,  as  in  the  lip,  we 
^houKI  bc^ta  at  the  angle??  or  free  border. 

1 1.  Ihe  stitehedt  should  not  be  tightened  until  all  the  threads  are 
m  ;  aud  the  rule  is,  that  those  of  the  middle,  or  angles,  should  be 
lii^st  lightened.  The  edges  of  the  wound  should  be  held  together  by 
u:i!ii.^tauts  until  the  last  thread  is  tied. 

12.  The  knots  ought  always  to  be  made  on  the  side,  as  far  firom 
the  wound  as  possible  ;  and,  lest  they  should  be  injured  by  the  pas, 
we  should  place  them  on  the  least  declining  ed^e. 

13.  The  knots  ought  to  be  tight  enough  to  bold  in  apposition  the 
edges  of  the  wound  ;  but  not  so  tight  as  to  cut  the  skin  when  the  in- 
flammation comes  on,  and  the  parts  swell.  This  is  a  very  necessary 
precaution. 

14.  When  the  wound  is  recent  and  fresh,  the  suture  is  left  tii  siiu 
from  four  to  eight  days.  If  it  is  to  be  united  by  second  intention,  the 
suture  should  remain  applied  a  month,  or  even  more  if  anything  op- 
poses the  adhesion  of  its  borders. 

15.  Only  one  stitch  should  be  removed  at  a  time,  and  we  should 
always  begin  with  those  least  essential,  those  we  tied  last.  The  knot 
being  cut  with  a  scissors,  and  the  edges  held  together  by  an  assistant, 
the  thread  or  needle,  according  to  the  kind  of  suture,  is  withdrawn 
from  left  to  right,  the  thumb  and  left  index  finger  being  pressed  on 
the  part  from  which  it  is  drawn.  We  judge  by  the  adhesion  of  the 
wound  in  this  spot  whether  the  others  may  be  removed,  or  we  should 
still  wait  longer. 

2.  Particular  Sutures. 
I.    Interrupted  Suture.     First  proctfding. — Prepare   as   many 
threads  as  you  intend  making  points  or  stitches,'  and  thread  two  curved 
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needles  wilh  each  thread.  Carry  the  first  needle,  held  as  a  pen,  to 
the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  push  it  through  from  within  outwards 
at  s  suitable  distance.  Pass  the  other  needle  in  the  same  way  on  the 
other  side.  Withdraw  the  needles  and  tie  the  two  ends  of  the  thread, 
either  in  a  double  knot,  or  a  bow,  in  such  a  way  that  the  knot  may 
not  touch  the  bleeding  surface.  You  may  use  only  one  needle,  in 
which  case  you  commence  by  passing  ihe  needle  from  without  inwards 
on  one  side,  and  then  from  wilhin  outwards  on  the  other. 

Second  proceeding.  (Lafaye), — One  needle  is  armed  wilh  a  mea- 
sured thread;  the  edges  of  the  wound  being  held  together  by  an  as- 
sistant, Ihe  needle  is  passed  from  right  to  left  at  once  through  both 
edges.  It  is  then  again  passed  in  like  manner  further  on,  and  so  on, 
leaving  a  loop  between  each  stitch.  These  loops  are  then  cut,  and 
each  point  separately  tied. 

In  this  proceeding,  we  must  evidently  commence  at  one  end  of  the 
wound  and  go  through  to  the  other,  but  we  should  always  begin  lying 
the  loops  in  the  middle. 

Third  proceeding.  (Lavauguyon), — To  unite  the  three  ed|;es  of  a 
T-shaped  wound.  We  use  one  thread  with  two  needles.  We  pass 
each  needle  from  without  inwards  at  each  angle,  so  that  the  loop  of 
thread  holds  together  the  two  angles;  then  we  repass  each  needle 
from  within  outwards  above  the  transverse  incision,  where  we  tie 
the  extremities  of  the  thread.  For  the  crucial  incision  the  plan  is  Ihe 
same,  only  the  ends  of  the  thread,  in  tying,  ought  to  form  a  loop 
above  the  second  vertical  incision. 

II.  Glover's  Suture. — The  proceeding  is  the  same  as  Lafaye's 
for  the  interrupted  (only  that  the  loops  are  drawn  tight  instead  of 
being  cut),  and  only  tied  at  each  end  of  the  wound.     Little  used. 

III.  Quilled  Suture. — Is  done  in  the  same  way  as  the  interrupted, 
only  the  needles  are  armed  wilh  double  threads,  so  that  one  of  the 
extremities  forms  a  loop.  All  the  stitches  being  made  on  the  same 
side,  and  in  the  same  line,  a  bit  of  sound  or  quill  is  passed  parallel  to 
the  wound  through  the  loops,  and  the  ends  of  thread  on  the  other  side 
of  Ihe  wound  are  separated,  and  tied  over  a  similar  bit  of  sound,  with 
sufficient  force  to  bring  together  the  sides  of  the  wound.  Some  have 
advised  also  to  tie  the  bits  of  .sound  or  bougie — a  practice  almost 
fallen  into  disuse. 

IV.  Suture  with  Needles. — Is  made  with  round  straight  needles 
of  gold  or  silver,  or  with  common  pins. 

First  proceeding.  Twisted  Suture,  properly  so  called. — One  of  the 
needles  is  taken  between  the  thumb  and  middle  linger  of  the  right 
hand,  the  index  finger  pressed  on  its  head,  and  the  edges  of  the 
wound  are  brought  exactly  into  apposition.  It  is  pushed  in  at  a  dis- 
tance of  one  or  two  lines  from  the  border  of  the  division  from  right 
to  left,  from  without  inwards  for  the  first  flap,  from  wilhin  outwards 
for  Ihe  second.  This  first  needle  placed,  we  pass  under  its  two  ex- 
tremities a  thread,  the  ends  of  which  are  confided  to  an  assistant, 
who  pulls  thetn  tightly,  so  as  to  bring  together  Ihe  edges  of  the 
wound;  then  a  second  is  placed  with  the  same  precaution,  and  a 
Jbird,  or  as  many  as  are  wanted  ;  then,  taking  the  ends  of  the  thread 
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from  (he  assistant,  they  are  crossed  in  front  of  the  first  needle,  and 
brought  again  under  ils  extremities,  so  as  to  form  a  figure  of  8,  repeated 
four  or  five  times;  then  they  are  passed  under  the  second  in  figure  of 
8,  and  the  others  in  the  same  way,  either  with  the  same  thread,  or,  if 
it  is  too  short,  another  joined  to  it.  When  the  last  turn  is  made,  the 
two  ends  are  lied  in  a  knot  or  bow.  To  insure  the  skin  from  being 
pricked  by  the  ends  of  the  needles,  a  small  compress  of  lint  is  placed 
under  their  points.  Some  have  advised  to  cut  off  the  points  with  a 
strong  pincers  or  pair  of  pliers.  The  best  plan  is  to  have  cylindrical 
needles,  to  which  is  fastened,  when  needed,  a  lance  point  of  steel, 
whiph  is  easily  taken  off  after  the  operation. 

Second  proceeding.  (Dieffenbach). — In  all  the  cases  where  the  skin 
is  very  thin,  or  the  stitches  shoulil  be  very  close  together,  M.  Dieffen- 
bach uses  small  pins  (those  for  fixing  insects),  which  he  bends  after 
having  passed  them  through,  so  that  the  ring  they  form  holds  the 
edges  of  the  wound  together  without  thread.  The  ends  of  the  pin 
may  be  cut  offalmost  on  a  level  with  the  edges. 

Third  plan,  (Rigal  de  Gaillac.) — The  innovations  of  M.  Rigal  re- 
late to  two  essential  points:  the  passage  of  (he  needles,  and  (heir 
support.  For  passing  the  needle  or  pin,  he  fastens  it  in  a  handle 
("Porte-aiguille"),  almost  in  the  shape  of  a  causlic-case,  but  solidly 
mounted,  so  as  to  give  all  the  force  possible  to  the  surgeon.  Not- 
withstanding the  inconvenience  of  adding  another  instrument  to  the 
list,  passing  (he  needle  is  oflen  so  dilhcult  and  long  by  the  ordinary 
method,  that  I  have,  without  reserve,  adopted  this  instrument ;  and 
I  think  no  surgeon,  after  once  using  it,  would  like  to  dispense  with  it. 

Having  introduced  the  needles,  instead  of  retaining  them  by  twisted 
threads,  M.  Rigal  places  under  each  end  a  long  strap  of  cerecloth  or 
pia.ster,  slit  in  the  middle,  so  (hat  one  end  of  the  strap,  applied  on  (be 
skin  on  one  side  of  the  needle,  serves  to  draw  it  down  and  diminish 
its  traclion,  and  the  extremity  of  the  slit  sustaining  the  needle  replaces 
the  twisted  thread.  This  plan  only  suits  when  the  needles  are  strong, 
and  separated  by  a  certain  interval;  but  it  has  a  real  advantage  when 
the  retraction  of  the  skin  is  increased  by  a  muscular  lining.  I  have 
used  it  with  success  in  the  operation  for  hare-lip. 

Jlppredalion. — The  Glover's  suture  lends  to  bring  together  the 
points  or  parts  through  which  the  needle  passes,  and  to  pucker  the 
edges  of  the  wound.  It  ought  only  to  be  used  when  these  points  are 
very  near  together,  and  may  always  be  replaced  by  the  interrupted. 
It  is  said  that  the  latter  ties  up  the  parts  in  a  ring  of  thread,  which 
inevitably  cuts  them,  when  the  inflammation  causes  them  to  swell. 
But  this  accident  is  common  even  with  the  twisted  suture,  when  too 
much  lightened.  We  should  mention  that  the  suture,  with  needles 
only  compressing  the  flesh  in  two  points,  is  much  less  likely  to  cut 
them  than  any  other  As  to  the  quilled,  it  unites  very  well  ihe  bot- 
tom of  (he  wound,  but  leaves  Ihe  edges  open;  and,  if  we  wish  to  bring 
the  quills  closer,  it  has  all  the  disadvantages  of  the  interrupted.  It  is 
useful  in  very  deep  wounds,  where  the  essential  thing  is,  above  all, 
to  unite  Ihe  bottom.  Unless,  in  this  case,  we  replace  it  by  the  inter- 
rupted, modified  in  the  following  manner: —  ' 
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Before  tying  the  threads,  a  graduated  compress  or  roll  of  plaster,  as 
wide  as  the  space  between  the  point  where  the  needle  entered  and  that 
where  it  came  out,  is  placed  between  the  threads,  along  the  wound, 
and  the  thread  tied  over  it  in  a  bow.  In  this  way,  the  loop  of  thread, 
instead  of  being  ring-shaped,  is  elliptical,  as  in  the  quilled.  More- 
over, with  the  bow,  if  the  inflammation  is  too  great,  we  can  loosen 
the  thread  at  will. 

Latterly,  two  other  plans  have  been  proposed  in  hernia  and  hare-lip, 
by  MM.  Bonnet,  of  Lyons,  and  Mayor,  of  Lausanne.  They  resemble 
the  quilled  and  twisted  suture.  We  shall  speak  of  them  in  tb^  chapter 
on  the  operations  for  which  they  were  invented. 

Whilst  speaking  of  sutures  generally,  we  must  not  omit  that  Percy 
wished  to  substitute  lead  wire  for  all  the  other  means.  He  attributes 
to  it  various  virtues.  *^  It  suffices  to  twist  or  untwist  it,  to  tighten  or 
loosen  the  ligature.  The  wire  may  be  round  or  oval,  and  does  not  cut 
as  the  thread  does.  The  loop  it  forms  can  ply  itself  according  to  the 
neighbouring  parts,  whilst  the  needle  is  always  straight  and  stiff,  and 
the  thread  almost  always  takes  a  circular  form,  and  it  irritates  much 
less." 

These  praises  are  to  be  suspected ;  the  last,  especially,  is  very  hy- 
pothetical. Nevertheless,  it  is  fair  to  say,  that  the  lead  might  be  sub- 
stituted, in  many  cases,  for  ordinary  thread,  if  it  were  not  for  these 
two  inconveniences:  it  becomes  oxidized,  and  breaks  too  easily ;  and, 
moreover,  we  have  no  sure,  and,  at  the  same  time,  simple  means  for 
carrying  it  through  the  thickness  of  the  tissues. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OP  THE  MEANS  OF  DIMlNISfflNG  PAIN  DURING  OPERATIONS. 

We  shall  only  just  mention  :  narcotics,  employed  before  the  ope- 
ration — animal  magnetism,  which  succeeded  once  on  a  woman  whose 
breast  was  removed  by  M.  J.  Cloquet — questioning  the  patient  to 
distract  his  attention,  a  plan  not  to  be  disdained,  and  which  Dupuytren 
often  employed  in  dislocations — celerity  in  operating;  that  is  to  say, 
as  far  as  the  safety  of  the  patient  will  admit. 

A  more  direct  means  consists  in  always,  when  incisions  are  made, 
commencing  them  on  the  side  next  the  origin  of  the  nerves,  so  as  to 
cut  off' the  communication  with  the  brain,  and  thus  rendering  any  con- 
secutive incisions  less  painful.  But  the  experiments  of  James  Moore 
are  more  important,  because  they  tend  to  constitute  a  general  method 
for  operation  on  the  limbs,  though  he  only  tried  it  on  the  leg.  He  had 
made  a  sort  of  compressor  like  Dupuytren's,  furnished  at  its  posterior 
extremity  with  a  cushion,  destined  to  compress  the  sciatic  nerve,  the 
anterior  extremity  being  traversed  by  a  screw  terminated  by  a  cushion, 
intended  to  press  on  the  crural  nerve.     In  order  to  find  the  point  at 
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vbich  it  is  most  easy  to  compress  the  sciatic  nerve,  draw  a  line  from 
the  summit  of  the  great  trochanter  to  the  sciatic  tuberosity;  the  suit* 
able  point  is  at  a  tiislance  of  about  an  inch  above  the  middle  of  (his 
line;  the  anterior  pad  ought  only  lo  bear  on  the  crural  nerve,  and  a 
little  on  the  artery,  so  as  to  leave  the  vein  free,  and  to  prevent  en- 
gorgement of  the  limb;  so  that,  when  the  operation  is  proceeded  to, 
the  artery  needs  special  compression.  It  requires  about  one  hour  and 
a  half  to  destroy  all  the  sensibility  of  the  nerve.  A  trial  of  this  instrii- 
ment  was  made  by  Hunter.  The  patient  fell  no  pain  during  the  inci- 
sion of  the  skin  and  muscles,  but  complained  a  little  when  the  bone 
was  cut.  The  vessels  having  been  tied,  the  instrument  was  removed, 
when  a  very  small  artery  required  lo  be  tied,  and  the  patient  declared 
that  it  gave  him  more  pain  than  all  the  rest  of  the  operation. 

Moore  convinced  himself,  on  his  own  person,  that  the  sensibility 
and  motion  returned  perfectly  a  few  minutes  after  the  instrument  was 
removed. 

I  tried  to  apply  the  instrument  of  Moore  in  a  case  of  false  anchy- 
losis of  the  knee  thai  I  wished  to  destroy.  I  should  say,  first  of  all, 
that,  in  following  the  direction  of  the  English  surgeon,  I  could  not  (inil 
the  nerve;  and  I  was  obliged  to  seek  more  correct  indications  on  the 
dead  subject, 

The  sciatic  nerve  emerges  from  the  pelvis,  immediately  above  the 
inferior  border  of  the  sciatic  notch,  and,  before  passing  under  the 
gemelli,  is  applied  to  the  bone  itself  in  a  special  groove,  perceptible 
on  a  well-marked  skeleton.  At  this  point  it  is  much  enlarged;  its 
internal  border  is  about  four  lines  from  Ihe  summit  of  the  sciatic  spine, 
the  external  about  an  inch;  but,  by  recognizing  this  sciatic  spine  on 
the  living  su"bject,  which  is  almost  always  possible,  and  pressing  from 
about  this  spine  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  across,  we  are  sure  to  act  on 
all  the  breadth  of  the  nerve. 

After  half  an  hour's  compression,  I  obtained  in  fact  a  kind  of  in- 
sensibilily  of  the  foot  and  leg  to  the  knee ;  but  the  paralysis  was  not 
complete  either  as  to  sensibility  or  movement,  and  sharp  pains  in  the 
knee  obliged  me  to  suspend  the  trial.  I  have  not  again  tried  it  on 
other  patients;  but,  even  though  the  pathological  stale  of  ibis  case 
may  throw  doubt  on  Ibe  value  of  this  trial,  the  presence  of  the  obtu- 
rator nerve,  which  we  do  not  know  how  to  compress,  always  limits  the 
efTecls  of  compression  on  the  leg;  and,  everything  considered,  Ihe  cir- 
cular constriction  of  the  thigh  by  means  of  the  twisted  band  {te  garrot) 
seems  to  me  much  more  simple  in  its  application,  and  more  sure  in  its 
results. 


PART   II. 

GENERAL  0PEHATI0N8. 


CHAPTER  I. 

COMMON  OPERATIONS,  OR  MINOR  SURGERY. 

UiKOR  Surgery,  besides  the  application  of  bandages,  comprises 
four  sorts  of  operations :  blood-letting — counter-irritation — vaccination 


— and  acupuncture. 

SECTION  I. — BLOOD-LETTING. 

It  comprises,  for  the  capillary  vessels,  the  application  of  leecheSy 
tcarifications,  and  cupping;  for  the  veins,  bleeding  in  diSerent  ways; 
for  the  arteries,  arteriotomy. 

I.  Leeches. 

There  are  several  ways  of  applying  them  :  causing  them  to  fall  off 
— making  them  disgorge — and  arresting  the  hemorrhage, 

.application  ^Leeches, — The  part  should  be  first  washed,  and  then 
moistened  with  milk  or  blood,  to  induce  the  leeches  to  bile.  It  is 
advised,  also,  if  they  are  lazy  and  idle,  to  roll  them  in  a  compress; 
and  it  has  heen  said  that,  if  Iheir  tails  are  cut  off  when  they  are  at- 
tached, a  continuous  stream  of  blood  may  be  obtained  from  the  cut 
extremity.  We  have  never  seen  this  experiment  succeed,  the  leech 
^Kng  off  at  the  same  moment.  There  are  numerous  ways  of  appli- 
cation. 

1.  Take  thero,  one  by  one,  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  naked 
or  covered  with  a  clolb,  and  apply  their  buccal  extremity  to  the  skin. 
This  plan  is  long  and  faslidious,  and  is  only  suitable  when  the  place 
of  application  is  very  circumscribed — to  the  lips  or  eyelids,  for  in- 

2.  If  they  are  to  be  carried  to  a  great  depth — in  the  vagina,  rec- 
tum, &c. — a  speculum,  shut  on  all  sides  but  thai  on  which  the  leeches 
should  take,  is  first  introduced;  thus,  for  ihe  neck  of  the  uterus,  the 
speculum  is  open  at  its  exlremily.  If  we  wish  to  apply  leeches  to  the 
prostate  by  Ihe  rectum  (Amussal),  the  speculum  should  be  open  on 
its  anterior  aspect. 
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3.  liiktjtn  Ui  be  applied  in  a  caritj  where  ve  cannot  introduce 
Ibeihatipeciilam,  ibemouib,  for  instance,  each  leech  is  pal  in  a  small 
tube  ofgtxis  (BruaninKhausen),  or  in  a  lube  of  rolled  pasiebnard,  and 
applied  on  the  part.  The  leecb  maj  be  pushed  to  the  end  of  ihe  lobe 
witb  a  pencil. 

4.  To  applf  leeches  in  great  number,  or  on  a  large  sur&ce,  put 
them  into  a  common  glass,  and  invert  tt  on  the  shin.  Often,  many  of 
(be  leeches  stop  al  the  batlooi  of  Ihe  glass,  in  which  case  we  are  ad- 
Tised  to  apply  somelhing  cold  to  it,  in  order  to  compel  ihem  >o  seek 
a  warmer  temperature.  But,  using  a  glass,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
leeches  attach  ihemseWes  near  one  another  and  close  to  the  border, 
so  that  j'ou  hare  a  kind  of  circle  of  biles,  which  are  ibus  more  sub- 
ject to  Buppurale.  It  Js  better  then  to  place  ihem  in  a  cloth  in  the 
hollow  of  the  band  reversed  on  the  skin.  The  hand  of  the  patient, 
or  a  bandage,  or,  better  sttll,  a  glass,  if  the  part  will  permit,  applied 
on  the  compress,  will  hinder  ihem  from  going  ofT. 

5.  An  instrument  has  been  proposed  consisting  of  a  little  capsule 
of  silver  wire,  of  a  semi-oval  shape,  and  bringing  to  mind  well  enough 
those  little  vases  in  which  the  eyelids  are  bathed.  The  free  edge  is 
formed  of  a  silver  band,  ftatiened  so  as  to  apply  exactly  lo  the  skin, 
wilh  n  ring  at  ihe  top,  on  which  we  may  press.  The  cavity  is  large 
enough  lo  hold  six  or  eight  leeches.  It  is  declared  Ihat  even  the 
least  lively  leeches  bile  immediately  when  applied  with  this  instru- 
ment (Bourgery).  The  explanation  given  for  it  is  not  clear,  but  it 
deserves  trial.* 

To  hasten  Ikeir  fall,  we  may  prick  Ihem,  cut  off  iheir  tails,  or  put 
a  bit  of  salt  or  tobacco  near  their  heads.  Il  is  a  surer  method,  when 
we  wish  to  preserve  the  leech,  lo  push  its  moulh  from  ihe  place  to 
which  it  is  applied  ;  but  when  the  leech  has  penetrated  lo  a  cavity, 
as  the  rectum,  vagina,  nasal  fossae,  or  even  slomflch,  injections  of 
tobacco-smoke,  decoction  of  tobacco,  wine,  solutions  of  nil.  of  potash, 
or  kitchen  sail,  are  recommended:  this  last  is  the  most  simple  and 
preferable. 

To  make  them  disgorge. — Some  lake  ihem  by  Ihe  tail,  and  squeeze 
their  body  between  Ihe  linger  and  thumb  frnm  the  tail  to  the  head, 
thus  making  Ihem  vomit  the  blood  swallowed.  We  never  saw  leeches 
survive  this  plan.  If  we  have  no  need  of  Ihem  immediately,  they 
may  be  left  lo  digest  at  iheir  ease  in  clear  water  ;  if  we  wish  to  re- 
apply Ihem  soon,  ihey  should  be  sprinkled  wilh  cinders — a  sure  way 
of  making  them  disgorge.  It  is  seldom  that  we  do  not  lose  some, 
but,  in  this  way,  most  may  be  saved. 

To  stop  the  blood. \ — Compression,  wilh  a  compress  and  bandage, 
agaric,  powdered  fibrine.  Cauterization  wilh  nil.  of  silver  succeeds 
in  ordinary  cases ;  spider's-web  appears  to   us  preferable.     If  Ihe 


•  Smnll  punolure*  mtijf  he  msiia  wiih  llio  point  of  a  Inncet,  at  which  ihey  will  inwne- 
dinlely  lake.     Thi^y  ahoulJ  never  b*>  pulled  offrorribly. 

t  Pucpirn  Biiyi,  "  I  nover  fiiileil  wilh  compreasion.  Somelimoi  mere  eipoiura  lo  tbo 
■ll  la  tultlDienl ;  if  not,  roil  B  bJl  oriint  into  n  finf  cone,  and  inlrodiioe  ii  by  meani  of  a 
naidia  or  pnib«.  Some  recommend  dippiag  the  lint  in  lincl.  ferii  Mtqnichlor."  P. 
1309.    Sea  alia  tMie  on  Milico,  p.  36. 
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blood  does  not  stop,  some  adrise  placing  a  compress  on  the  part,  and 
putting  on  it  a  heated  spatula,  to  cause  (tie  watery  parts  of  the  biood 
to  evaporate  and  leave  a  coaguliiro.  We  have  often  succeeded  by 
adding  to  cauterizalion  by  nitrate  of  silver  pressure  with  the  pulp  of 
the  6ngef  for  two  or  three  minutes.  When  the  hemorrhage  resists, 
we  must  have  recourse  to  more  powerful  methods. 

1.  Suture  of  the  little  wound  with  a  very  fine  needle  and  silk  is 
said  to  have  been  successfully  tried. 

2.  Autenreith  advises  pushing  small  pellets  of  lint  into  the  liUle 
wounds.  This  kind  of  bunging,  according  lo  him,  succeeds  very 
well. 

3.  M.  Halin  points  out  a  very  simple  way,  which  consists  in  pinch- 
ing the  skin  surrounding  the  bile,  and  fastening  it  between  the  ends 
of  a  bit  of  wood  partly  split  up ;  which  ends,  by  their  own  spring, 
compress  very  exactly.  The  fixed  forceps  of  Amussat  would  obtain 
the  same  end. 

4.  M.  Ridoifo  di  Tacca,  after  many  experiments,  prefers  the  fol- 
lowing plan.  He  applies  a  cupping-glass  that  includes  all  the  bites : 
a  coagulum  immediately  forms.  After  some  minutes,  the  glass  is  re- 
moved, and  the  serum  wiped  away  without  touching  the  coagulum. 
The  glass  may  be  re-applied  three  or  four  times,  until  the  hlood  is 
definitely  slopped. 


SECTIOtt  II.- 


AND  PONCTORE. 


ounds  that  ordinarily  go  no  farther  than  the 
ular  tissue.     The  first  are  incisions,  the  last 


B  thus  name  little 
dcin  or  subcutaneous  c 
only  simple  punctures. 

I.  PcNCTtjRES. — Made  with  a  straight  steel  needle  with  a  lance- 
shaped  point,  pushed  in  and  withdrawn  perpendicularly.  It  may  he 
very  well  replaced  by  a  sharp-pointed  lancet.  Recommended  in 
certain  cases  ofipdema,  and  recently  in  erysipelas,  chemosis,  &c. 

II.  Scarifications. — We  may  draw  along  the  skin  one  of  the 
edges  of  a  strong  lancet  inclined  at  an  angle  of  4b°,  which  is  made 
to  cut  as  a  bistoury.  It  is  much  more  simple  to  use  a  scalpel  or 
straight  bistoury.  M.  Larrey  prefers  the  razor,  using  its  rounded 
extremity;  he  also  invented  a  particular  scarificator,  with  which  we 
may  well  dispense.  The  German  scarificator,  which  disengages  at 
once  sixteen  or  twenty  lancet-blades  by  a  trigger,  and  makes  as  many 
wounds  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  is  lo  be  preferred  for  timid  per- 
sons. Care  must  be  taken  to  apply  it  with  sufficient  force  to  extend 
the  skin,  and  moderately  enough  to  allow  the  blades  (o  move  freely. 
This  instrument  is  only  useful  when  we  want  to  draw  blood  by  the 
cupping-glasses.  The  bistoury  or  razor,  which  may  replace  it  in  all 
cases,  is  necessary  when  we  would  scarify  a  phlegmon,  an  inflamed 
•tump  (Larrey),  or  gangrenous  parts. 


SECTION  111. APPLICATION  OF  THE  GLASSES. 

I.  Dry  Cupping. — We  may  use  small  glasses  drawn  in  at  the  ojwn- 
ine;,  or,  in  place  of  them,  common  rfrinking-glasses.  The  object  in 
all  the  modes  of  application  is,  lo  rarefy  the  air  in  the  glass,  and  pro- 
duce a  vacuum,  which  the  skin,  nwelling  and  rising  into  the  glass, 
fills  up.     There  are  a  number  of  plans. 

1.  A  bit  of  paper,  or  a  ball  of  cotton,  may  be  placed  in  the  glass, 
and  set  fire  to,  and  ihe  glass  applied  at  the  same  instant.  The  air, 
at  first  rarefied  by  the  heat,  is  condensed  as  soon  as  the  fire  goes  out: 
the  vacuum  is  made,  and  the  skin  rises  into  it.    This  plan  often  fails. 

2.  It  is  better  to  moisten  the  paper  or  cotton  with  eau  de  cologne 
or  spirits  of  wine.  A  still  more  successful  plan  is,  to  spread  a  few 
shreds  of  tow  in  the  bottom  of  the  glass,  moistening  Ihera  with  spirit, 
and  (hen  igniting  them  by  a  candle;  immediately  apply  the  glass. 

3.  The  German  barbers  only  plunge  the  glass  for  some  momenta  in 
very  hot  water,  and  immediately  apply  it ;  on  coming  out  of  the  water, 
ihe  vessel  is  filled  with  vapour,  which  condenses  on  cooling. 

4.  The  English  prefer  heating  the  air  in  Ihe  glass  by  means  of  a 
spirit-lamp.  These  two  plans  have  the  advantage  of  being  less  Ukety 
to  burn  (he  skin,  but  perhaps  they  require  more  apparatus. 

5.  To  avoid  the  inconvenience  of  Ihe  preceding  operations,  it  has 
been  advised  to  guard  Ihe  skin  with  a  card, — a  precaution  that  spoils 
the  whole. 

6.  A  more  ingenious  plan  is,  to  place  on  the  skin  a  card  less  than 
the  opening  of  the  glass,  with  two  or  three  small  bits  of  lighted  taper 
on  it;  but  this  is  too  complicated. 

7.  Lastly,  n  glass  with  an  exhauster  has  been  invented;  this  instru- 
ment is  certain,  without  inconvenience,  and  much  more  powerful 
rban  any  of  the  others,  but  its  costliness  will  prevent  its  coming  into 
general  use  for  a  long  time. 

In  every  case,  before  applying  the  glass,  a  place  should  be  chosen 
sufficiently  lat  and  well  shaved,  and  care  should  be  taken  to  apply 
the  glass  perpendicularly,  so  that  the  external  air  may  be  perfectly 
excluded;  but  loo  much  pressure  must  not  be  made  (especially  if  the 
glasses  are  heated],  on  account  of  the  pain.  In  these  cases,  also,  a 
good  recommendation  is  lo  have  as  little  interval  between  Ibe  healing 
and  application  of  the  glass  as  possible.  When  the  glass  has  had  its 
effect,  if  we  use  one  with  an  exhauster,  we  turn  a  cock  which  lets  in 
the  air;  if  Ihe  ordinary  glass,  we  depress  il  on  one  side,  and  press 
■with  a  finger  or  thumb  on  the  skin  at  ils  edge  on  Ihe  other,  so  as  to 
leave  a  little  opening  by  which  the  external  air  may  enter. 

II.  Bloody  Cupping. — Apply  the  ordinary  glasses;  take  them  off 
after  a  minute's  application,  and  scarify  the  red  swollen  skin,  either 
with  the  German  scarificator,  or  with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  razor,  or 
bistoury.  With  these  last,  the  scarifications  are  made  of  about  half  a 
line  in  depth,  parallel  to  each  other,  at  a  dislance  of  one-third  of  an 
inch,  and  crossed  Iransversely  or  obliquely  by  other  scarifications  of 
like  extent.     All  Ihese  cuts  should  be  made  very  rapidly,  and  the 
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glaSB  re-spplied  wilhout  losing  a  moment.  The  skin  swells  again, 
but  tbis  time  blood  escapes  by  all  Ihe  cuts  uiilil  (he  sucking  action 
of  the  glass  is  exhausted.  If  an  exhausting  glass  is  used,  another 
qoantity  of  air  is  exhausted,  and  the  suction  renewed  without  moving 
lie  xpparalus.  With  the  ordinary  glasses  it  is  necessary  to  renew 
Uttrn.  They  are  taken  oiT  as  recommended,  care  being  taken  to 
reinoTe  with  Ibem  Ihe  blood  which  is  under  them  in  a  stale  of  coai^u- 
lum.  The  surface  is  then  washed,  and  the  glass  re-applied,  as  often 
as  is  thought  necessary,  but  not  always  on  exactly  the  same  spot  lest 
it  be  too  much  contused.* 

The  operation  finished,  the  wounds  are  wiped  with  care ;  then  some 
cover  them  with  simple  dressing,  others  with  sticking-plaster  or  olive 
oil,  to  prevent  inflammation  and  suppuration.  When  the  patient 
feels  it  smart,  Mapleson  prefers  brandy  and  water,  which,  according  to 
him,  stops  the  bleeding  and  itching  of  the  little  wounds.  Sarlandiere 
has  united  to  the  glass  with  exhatister  a  kind  of  scarificator,  so  that 
the  ioslrument,  once  applied,  need  not  be  moved.  This  instrument, 
of  which  there  are  already  many  varieties,  is  called  a  BdrUomeIre ; 
it  has  loo  many  complications  to  compensate  its  advantages;  we  only 
^eak  of  it  from  memory. 


SECTION  IV. — OF  BLEEDIKG,  OR  PHLEBOTOUT. 

1.  Bleeding  in  the  Arm. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — In  ordinary  cases  we  lind,  at  (he  bend  of  the 
arn,  five  principal  veins  that  may  be  opened  with  the  lancet.  These, 
from  without  inwards,  are:  1.  The  Radial;  "2.  The  Median  Cephalic; 
3.  The  Median  Basilic;  4.  The  Median;  5.  The  Ulnar;  but  in  their 
namber,  size,  and  apparent  depth,  there  is  a  bast  of  anomalies. 

The  Median  Basilic  is  generally  the  largest,  the  most  superficial, 
and  Ihe  most  constant;  it  runs  along  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  and  the 
brachial  artery,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  aponeurosis.  Some- 
times it  passes  parallel  to  the  artery  and  immediately  over  it,  but 
more  often  it  crosses  it  very  obliquely.  It  is  also  surrounded  by 
branches  of  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve.  The  proximity  of  the  ar- 
tery renders  bleeding  from  this  vein  very  dangerous;  but  it  is  worth 
noticing  that  it  ia  the  one  generally  opened. 

With  the  other  veins  this  danger  does  not  exist ;  but  they  are  more 
or  leas  surrounded  by  nervous  filaments,  and  the  more  so  as  they 
are  more  internal.  The  points  most  favourably  situated  for  bleed- 
ing, are:  1.  The  median  cephalic,  at  its  upper  pari,  where  M.  Lis- 
franc  has  never  found  nervous  filaments;  and  at  its  inferior  part,  the 
fbrearm  being  pronated;  then,  in  fact,  if  the  muscles  are  well  deve- 
loped, the  supinator  longus  covers  both  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  and 
tbe  musculo-cutaneous  nerve  ;  if  the  muscles  are  thin,  we  obtain  the 

*  Tbr  glasi  ilUHild  nal  be  loo  much  eihauaint,  or  in  {irBusiin!  will  prevent  the  flow 

or  blv»1  am!  miiw  an  eccli/mi>sU     Tlici  <tc|>lti  of  llie  ini^igions  alioulil  he  tPt^lBieil 

odUig  u  Itia  ibiokneuoTUie  skin.    If  ilia  inaisiouitw  loo  dee|i  ilia  (at  will  ctioko 
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same  end  by  adding  to  the  pronalion  a  slight  movement  of  flexion 
(Lisfranc). — 2.  The  radial. — 3.  The  median;  but  remember,  when  the 
median  is  situated  in  the  interstice  that  separates  the  supinator  longus 
from  the  pronator  radii  teres,  it  is  accompanied  by  nervous  iilaments 
whose  lesion  is  inevitable ;  and  that, 
in  ibin  subjects,  the  radial  artery 
is  situated  immediately  beneath  it ;  the 
aponeurosis  also  runs  ihe  risk  of  being 
wounded.  This  vein  then  ought  only 
to  be  opened  when  it  is  situated  on  the 
inside  or  outside  of  the  interstice,  4. 
The  ulnar  and  median  basilic.  The 
ulnar  is  also  so  surrounded  by  nerves 
that  M.  Lisfranc  prefers  bleeding  from 
Ihe  median  basilic,  which  should 
always  be  opened,  when  possible,  in- 
side or  outside  Ihe  artery,  and  rather 
below  than  above  it,  the  artery  being 
situated  more  deep  ihe  farther  it  de- 
scends. Moreover,  it  may  sometimes 
be  made  to  lie  more  deeply,  and 
change  its  most  dangerous  relations, 
by  pulling  the  forearm  in  a  state  of 
forced  pronation. 

Operation. — The  apparatus  neces- 
sary consists  of  a  band  of  scarlet  or 
brown  cloth,  a  lancet,  a  basin  to  catch 
the  blood,  a  compress,  a  roller,  and 
some  clean  water. 

Lancets  were  formerly  divided  ac- 
cording to  the  shape  of  Iheir  points, 
into  ihe  barley-corn,  wheat,  and  ser- 
<»piiiiiB;i(,«ptaBiisnini',m»iiaiiTe>iii    pent's-tonguc  lancet.     Those  of  the 

eMaBCDiiin<rTe^>.nalliiinD>rvB;t.)iDm«-      first     Kind     SUHlCC.       M.    Lapron,    the 

wiTri^p«'n''orthB'^'«pt7«pc.'riionori"B  cutter,  in  order  to  render  Ihem  more 
SriTiB'y?^rt«r""B"'uraiie«'''''M.'iDS'''f  i'"''^!  'ea^'es  a  ridge  in  Ihe  middle, — 
ikBiuuiaa'oritgbiwpi.  an    Innoralion,  the    utility   of  which 

has  not  been  demonslrated.  The 
patient  is  bled  sitting  on  &  chair  or  bed,  or  lying  down.  It  is 
done  on  the  left  arm  with  the  left  hand;  but  the  most  prudent  way 
for  a  person  who  is  not  ambi-deslerous  is  never  to  bleed  but  on  ihe 
right  arm ;  or,  if  he  does,  to  use  his  right  hand,  pulling  himself  on  the 
outside  of  ihe  limb. 

We  commence  by  uncovering  the  arm  as  far  as  three  or  four  fingers' 
breadth  above  the  elbow.  If  the  clothes,  thus  pushed  up,  compress 
the  arm  too  much,  they  should  be  taken  olT,  or  the  flow  of  blood  may 
be  hindered  by  this  kind  of  conslriclion.  Then  make  oul  the  lendon 
of  the  biceps,  and  the  arlery  on  its  inside,  fix  on  Ihe  place  to  be  punc- 
tured, and  apply  the  ligature,  Boyer  advises  to  place  it  three  or  four 
fingers'  breadths  above.     This  distance  is  useless;  in  ordinary  cases 
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one  inch  is  enough;  anJ,  when  ihe  veins  roll  very  much,  it  is  heller 
lo  bring  it  nearer,  even  lo  wilhin  lour  lines,  or  less,  of  the  point  (o  be 
punctured. 

The  bandage  or  tape  is  thus  applied:  The  middle  of  it  is  placed 
flatly  on  the  anterior  surface  of  (he  arm,  the  end  tliat  hangs  down  on 
Ihe  inside  a  little  longer  than  the  other,  as  with  it  the  bow  is  to  be 
made.  The  ends  are  crossed  behind  ihe  arm  wiihout  twisting  them 
or  pJDChing  the  skin,  and  at^er  a  second  turn  a  simple  bow  is  made 
on  the  outside  of  (he  arm,  Ihe  loop  upwards,  and  the  two  ends  hang- 
ing down.  The  constriction  must  be  sufficient  to  cause  the  veins  to 
swell  without  being  enough  lo  stop  the  course  of  the  arterial  blood 
and  the  pulse  at  the  wrist. 

Then  place  the  patient's  arm  half  flexed  on  Ihe  bed  or  his  knees, 
aad  choose  and  prepare  your  lancet.  Open  it  until  the  blade  makes 
a  right  or  slightly  obtuse  angle  with  the  handle.  Place  the  end  of  the 
handle  in  your  mouth,  its  point  towards  the  arm,  so  that  the  operating 
hand  may  have  every  facility  of  seizing  the  instrument  by  the  heel. 
Then  the  surgeon  takes  the  arm  and  extends  it  lo  the  degree  he 
wiahes  in  pronation  or  supination;  applies  the  hand  of  the  palient 
against  his  breast,  recognizes  the  vein  again,  and  presses  it  slightly 
from  below  upwards  to  make  the  blood  pass  to  the  ligature,  secures 
the  vein  with  his  thumb  at  the  same  distance  as  the  ligature,  and 
then  pushes  in  bis  lancet.  The  lancet,  held  by  the  heel  between  the 
index  and  thumb,  the  other  fingers  leaning  on  the  limb  for  sup- 
port, is  gently  pushed  into  the  vessel  {movement  of  puncture},  and, 
if  the  opening  is  not  large  enough,  the  hand  is  raised  on  the  other 
side,  and  the  instrument  brought  out  cutting  {movement  of  elevation). 
When  Ihe  vein  is  deeply  situated,  the  lancet  must  be  pushed  in  almost 
perpendicularly,  for  fear  of  missing  it;  we  may  even  mark  the  point 
where  we  recognized  it,  and  are  sure  lo  find  it,  with  the  end  of  Ihe 
nail; — here  the  movement  of  elevation  is  necessary.  When  the  vein 
is  superficial,  puncture  suffices ;  it  is  made  slightly  obliquely  when 
the  vein  rolls;  the  size  of  the  opening  varies.  As  a  general  rule,  it 
should  rather  be  large  than  small,  as  we  thus  more  surely  escape 
thrombus. 

It  is  recommended  to  open  the  large  reins  lengthwise,  the  small 
across,  and  the  middling  obliquely  ;  we  do  not  see  the  reasons.  An 
incision  more  or  less  oblique  is  surer  and  more  simple. 

If  at  any  time  we  are  obliged  to  open  a  vein  situated  over  the  ar- 
tery, the  latter  being  endangered,  it  is  better  to  make  Ihe  incision  pa- 
rallel (0  it,  longitudinal  wounds  of  arteries  being  less  dangerous  than 
oblique  or  transversic. 

When  the  vein  is  opened,  the  blood  spouts  out,  and  is  caught  in  a 
basin.  The  quantity  to  be  drawn  varies  according  to  the  indication, 
front  three  oz.  to  two  or  four  pounds ;  a  more  copious  bleeding 
irould  cause  anemia,  or  even  sometimes  dropsy.  In  order  to  encou- 
rage the  flow  of  blood,  a  roll  of  bandage  or  any  other  substance  is  put 
in  the  hand  of  the  patient  for  him  to  squeeze.  The  surgeon  sustains 
the  forearm  with  one  hand,  whilst  with  the  other  he  watches  thai 
ling  arrests  the  flow  of  blood.     When  enough  blood  has  been. 
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drawn,  place  the  thumb  on  the  wound,  or  in  thin  subjects  (he  skin 
may  be  drawn  aside,  so  as  to  cover  it ;  remove  the  ligature,  and  flex 
the  arm  ;  then  clean  with  a  wet  linen  Ihe  parls  soiled  by  the  blood. 
Apply  the  small  compress  to  Ihe  wound,  and  secure  H  with  a  figure  of 
8  bandage.  The  ends  may  be  tied  or  pinned,  and  the  patient 
should  be  told  to  keep  the  arm  semi-Hexed  for  Iwenly- four  hours,  and 
especially  to  refrain  from  much  movement  or  effort. 

When  the  patient  requires  repeated  bleedings,  a  little  dressing 
should  be  put  on  the  wound,  to  binder  it  from  uniting.  To  bleed 
the  second  lime,  put  on  the  ligature  again,  and,  when  the  veins  seem 
distended,  gently  strike  them  near  the  former  opening  ;  or,  placing 
your  thumb  on  the  wound,  cause  ihe  blood  lo  flow  up  by  repeated 
frictions,  and,  when  Ibe  vein  is  swollen  and  distended,  suddenly 
remove  the  thumb.  Some  deslroy  the  commencing  adhesions  of 
the  little  wound  with  a  probe :  but  this  may  cause  inflammation  of 
the  vein. 

Of  the  Di0cvllies  and  Accidents  of  Bleeding. — I,  When  the  vein 
cannot  be  seen,  it  may  sometimes  be  felt  with  the  finger.  If  this  re- 
source fails,  we  may  cause  it  to  appear  by  keeping  on  Ihe  bandage 
for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour,  and  making  the  patient  frequently  con- 
tract the  muscles  of  Ihe  forearm  (Lisfranc).  It  has  also  been  advised 
to  plunge  ihe  forearm  in  hot  waler,  a  plan  sometimes  advanlageoas, 
but  which  occasionally  has  Ihe  disadvantage  of  reddening  the  skin, 
and  causing  the  cellular  tissue  to  swell,  and  completely  mask  the 
vessel. 

II,  When  Ihe  point  where  the  vein  is  apparent  is  completely  co- 
vered by  cicatrices  of  former  bleedings,  it  is  recommended  to  open  it 
immediately  under  them,  because  Ihe  cicatrices  diminish  Ihe  calibre 
of  the  vein  (Boyer).  This  appears  inexact  to  us,  and  we  bare  iil- 
ways  succeeded  betler  by  opening  Ihe  vein  through  Ihe  cicatrices. 

III,  When  Ihe  vein  is  situated  immediately  over  the  artery,  we  are 
advised  (o  introduce  the  lancet  almost  horizontally,  and  enlarge  the 
opening  by  elevation.  This  precaution  does  not  give  security  enough. 
I  had  a  lancet  made  for  these  cases,  one  of  whose  edges  does  not  cut, 
and  is  nearer  to  the  axisof  the  blade  than  Ihe  other.  The  vein  is  opened 
horizontally,  so  as  to  raise  it  on  the  cutting  edge  of  the  lancet ;  and 
it  may  be  useful  also  to  have  the  artery  compressed  superiorly  at  the 
moment  of  puncture. 

IV.  It  is  called  a  white  bleeding  ("saignee  blanche")  when  the 
vessel  is  not  opened  by  the  incision.  If  the  vein  appears  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  wound,  it  should  be  again  attacked  with  the  lancet;  if  it 
does  not  appear,  we  should  open  another. 

V.  The  stream  often  slops  all  of  a  sudden  after  Ibe  first  jet  of  blood 
19  passed.     This  arises  from  different  causes. 

1.  The  ligature  is  loo  tight,  and  the  arterial  blood  hindered  from 
flowing.     This  is  remedied  by  untying  the  ligature. 

2.  The  clothes  pushed  back  form  a  second  ligature  above  the  first. 
This  obstacle  must  be  removed. 

3.  The  ligature  is  not  lis;ht  enough,  and  the  return  of  the  blood  not 
stopped  in  the  vein; — it  should  be  lightened. 


BLEEDING  IN  THE  FOOT. 

Tbe  Opening  is  loo  small  ; — enlarge  it. 

The  opening  ia  stopped  by  a  bit  of  fat ; — push  it  back,  or  cut  it 
off"  with  a  scissors, 

6.  Tbe  parallelism  ofthe  wound  in  the  skin  with  that  in  the  vein 
is  destroyed.  This  often  happens  because  the  vein  is  opened  in  a 
state  of  supination,  and  tbe  arm  is  afterwards  pronated ;  or  if  it  is 
Qexed  after  having  been  extended  ;  or  if  the  ligature  is  re-applied  in 
a  different  way  to  the  first,  Stc.  The  cause  of  the  accident  should 
be  sought,  the  arm  returned  lo  its  first  position,  and  the  skin  moved 
about  in  difTereat  directions  by  the  thumb,  until  the  parallelism  is  re- 
stored. 

The  Polish  barbers  use  a  proceeding  of  the  Middle  Ages,  which 
does  not  allow  of  the  parallelism  being  destroyed ;  it  consists  in 
making  Ibe  patient  firmly  grasp  a  baton  fixed  perpendicularly  in  ihe 
ground. 

7.  Sometimes  the  jet  of  blood  stops  without  any  known  cause:  a 
few  light  taps  with  the  end  of  Ihe  finger  on  the  course  of  the  vein, 
or  friction  from  below  upward,  generally  suffice  to  cause  it  to  reap- 
pear, 

8.  [f  the  vein  opened  is  too  small, frictions  may  be  useful,  or  plung- 
ing the  hand  in  hot  water ;  if  these  fail,  you  must  open  another. 

VI.  The  patient  may  faint  at  the  sight  of  the  lancet,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  the  incision,  or  during  the  flow  of  hiood,  or  in  conse- 
quence of  a  too  copious  bleeding.  He  maybe  restored  by  pulling 
him  on  his  back,  sprinkling  his  face  with  cold  water,  making  him 
smell  vinegar  or  salts,  &r.  During  this  time,  the  thumb  should  be 
held  on  the  wound.  When  there  is  reason  to  anticipate  this,  he 
should  be  bled  lying  down,  with  his  head  turned  to  the  opposite 
side. 

VII.  Ecchymosis  and  thrombus  have  only  one  remedy ;  that  is, 
enlarging  Ihe  wound  when  it  is  too  small.  They  go  away  of  themselves 
after  the  bleeding,  (he  bandage  being  left  on  for  some  days.  We  may 
also  dip  the  compress  in  some  resolving  liquid. 

Vill.  The  more  Important  accidents  of  bleeding  are,  the  puncture 
of  the  artery,  or  of  the  nerves  and  phlebitis.  Formerly,  pricking  the 
aponeurosis  was  added  ;  but  in  the  present  day  it  is  thought  insig- 
nificant. When  the  artery  is  pricked,  we  may  slop  Ihe  blood  by  for- 
cibly flexing  the  forearm,  putting  it  in  a  slate  of  pronation,  and 
>pptying  a  bit  of  money  on  Ihe  ordinary  compress,  over  the  wound. 
*^«  succeeded  once  by  these  means. 


2.  Bleeding  in  the  Foot. 
le  internal  saphena  vein  may  be  opened  in  front  of  the  internal 
malleolus,  or  the  external  saphena  in  front  of  the  external  malleolus  ; 
but  the  latter  is  seldom  large  enough  lo  be  opened  when  the  internal 
is  not. 

The  patient,  sealed  on  a  chair  or  the  edge  of  his  bed,  first  places 
his  feet  in  hot  water,  until  the  veins  are  very  apparent;  then  ihe 
surgeon  selects  the  foot,  wipes  it,  rests  it  on  his  knee,  protected  by 
,«  napkin,  and  places  the  ligature  two  fingers'  breadth  above  Ihe 
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ankle,  moderately  tightening  it,  and  securing  it  with  a  bow  on  tbfr 
opposite  side.  He  then  explores  the  vein,  puts  the  fool  again  in  iheJ 
hot  water,  prepares  bis  lancet,  retakes  the  foot,  and  opens  the  vessel. i 
Care  mnst  be  taken  not  to  prick  the  bone,  and  break  oH"  the  point  of 
your  lancet. 

If  the  blood  flows  in  a  jet,  it  is  caught  in  a  basin,  if  it  only  dribbles 
slowly,  the  fool  should  be  again  put  in  the  water.  We  ihen  can  only 
judge  of  the  quantity  by  the  lime  or  redness  of  the  water.  When  the 
bleeding  is  supposed  to  have  been  enough,  the  foot  is  taken  out  of 
the  water  and  wiped,  and  a  compress  and  figure  of  8  bandage  ap- 
plied. Care  must  be  taken  lest  the  water  be  loo  hot,  or  the  foot 
plunged  in  loo  deeply.  It  is  said  that  the  weight  of  the  column  of 
water  tends  !o  coagulate  the  blood,  which  then  stops  the  mouth  of  the 
opening.  On  this  account,  the  foot  should  be  kept  only  just  covered, 
and  the  wound  be  wiped  from  time  lo  time  ;  it  is  well  also  to  make 
the  patient  move  his  toes. 

3.  Bleeding  from,  the  Jugular. 

It  is  performed  on  the  externa!  jugular;  the  situation  for  opening  has 
not  been  well  fixed  ;  if  made  too  close  lo  the  clavicle,  there  would  be 
a  risk  of  Ihe  air  introducing  itself  into  the  vein  ;  if  too  high  up,  the 
vein  is  surrounded  by  nervous  bands,  which  might  be  wounded;  both 
inconveniences  may  be  avoided  by  making  the  puncture  an  inch 
above  the  clavicle. 

The  patient  being  seated,  his  breast  and  shoulder  covered  with  a 
napkin  several  times  doubled,  a  thick  compress  is  placed  on  the  ju- 
gular near  the  clavicle,  and  on  it  the  middle  of  a  folded  cravat,  the 
ends  of  which  are  brought  under  Ihe  opposite  axilla ;  an  assislant 
holdslhese  two  ends,  and  keeps  up  sufficient  pressure.  The  vein  being 
thus  distended,  the  left  thumb  is  applied  on  the  compress,  the  index- 
finger  on  the  jugular  itself,  about  an  inch  above,  to  steady  Ihe  vessel 
and  extend  the  skin;  Ihe  lancet  is  plunged  in  deeply^enough,  making 
an  opening  larger  than  that  in  the  arm.* 

When  the  vein  is  very  deep,  or  he  fears  piercing  it  through  and 
through  with  the  lancet,  M.  Magistel  makes  an  incision  in  the  skin 
about  half  an  inch  long  with  the  bistoury ;  and,  if  the  vein  has  not 
been  opened  in  the  same  cut,  he  seizes  it  with  a  dissecting  forceps, 
and  divides  it  by  a  little  longitudinal  incision. 

If  the  blood  does  not  flow,  cause  the  patient  to  perform  the  move- 
ment of  mastication ;  if  it  dribbles,  guide  it  into  a  basin  by  means  of 
a  little  card-board  gutter.  The  bleeding  over,  remove  the  ligature, 
and  cover  the  wound  with  a  bit  of  plaster  or  of  lafleta  ;  and,  if  that 
is  not  enough,  add  a  compress  and  circular  band  moderately  tight. 
Larrey  wisely  recommends,  in  order  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the 
air,  that  the  compression  of  the  vein  between  the  heart  and  wound 
should  not  be  removed,  unlil  it  is  established  on  the  wound  itself. 

*  The  hncel  iliould  be  ilirecled  upwards  and  outwardt  acrou  the  fibres  oS  tbe  pla- 
liima,  to  H*  louiBvam  Ihe  wound  Iwuig  pailially  clcned  by  lbs  paiallelUm  or  ils  libiei. 

— F.a 
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Oflen  we  find  some  difBcully  in  slopping  the  blood  ;  m  Ibese  cases, 
M.  Maoislel  puis  a  slitch  in  (be  skin,  supported  by  an  ordinary  band- 
age. This  plan  has  always  succeeded  wilh  bira,  without  causing 
the  least  accident. 

4.   Ofsojjie  other  Modes  of  Bleeding. 

When  the  veins  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow  are  not  apparent,  we  open 
their  branches  in  tbe  forearm.  The  ancients  opened  even  the  veins 
of  the  hand  and  fingers.  In  like  manner,  when  the  saphena  cannot 
be  found,  we  open  its  branches  in  the  foot. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  bleed  from  the  frontal  vein,  Ibe  angular 
vein  of  the  eye,  Ihe  lingual,  &.c.  M.  Janson  found  it  advantageous 
to  open  ibe  veins  coming  immediately  from  the  part  inflamed.  M. 
Lisfranc  asks  if,  in  case  of  necessity  {no  vein  being  apparent), 
we  might  not  uncover  Ihe  cephalic  which  constantly  passes  between 
ike  deltoid  and  great  pectoral.  An  incision  should  be  made  about 
u  inch  in  lenglh,  comprising  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue.  No  one  to 
ny  knowledge  has  been  bold  enough  to  try  it. 

When  the  methods  of  venesection  we  have  described — leeches, 
copping,  and  scari6calions — fail,  or  are  not  suflJcient,  the  simplest 
iccource  is  Arteriotomy, 

5.  Arteriotomy. 
Surgical  Anatomy. — The  temporal  artery,  situated  In  a  fold  of  the 
fascia  superficialis,  divides  into  two  branches,  called  the  anterior  and 
posterior,  at  a  distance  of  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  from  the  mid- 
dle of  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  two  and  a  quarter  from  tbe  auricular 
canal.  It  is  covered  by  the  skin,  the  subcutaneous  cetiulac  fatty 
tissue,  and  the  auricularis  anterior  muscle;  beneath  it,  is  the  temporal 
aponeurosis  and  temporal  muscle,  the  fibres  of  which,  at  about  an  inch 
distance  from  tbe  anterior  part  of  ibe  ear,  are  slightly  oblique  from 
above  downwards,  and  from  before  backwards.  Its  anterior  branch 
anastomoses  wilh  the  frontal  and  superciliary  arteries,  and  sends  also 
some  branches  into  the  orbit  ibrougti  tbe  foramina  in  ihe  malar  bone ; 
in  addition  to  ibese  communications  with  Ibe  nrleria!  system  of  the 
eye,  the  temporal  has  others  wilh  the  vessels  of  the  temporal  and  au- 
ricular region,  and  even  with  those  that  penetrate  into  the  cranial 
cavity,  by  its  anastomoses,  wilh  the  posterior  auricular  and  occipital ; 
it  is  bordered  by  nervous  bands  coming  principally  from  tbe  facial 
nerve  and  from  ihe  auricular  branch  of  ibe  inferior  maxillary.  From 
these  anatomical  facts  arise  tbe  following  consequences : — 

1.  The  temporal  artery  may  be  cut  without  the  aponeurosis  being 
touched. 

2.  Opened  at  some  distance  from  the  zygomatic  arch,  or  as  far  as 
its  bifurcation,  it  may  give  a  large  quantity  of  blood. 

3.  The  disposition  of  the  adipose  cellular  tissue  cannot  offer  any 
obstacle  to  the  How  of  blood. 

4.  Seclion  of  the  accompanying  vein  is  of  no  importance. 

5.  The  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  at  the  point  selected  for 
bleeding  from  the  temporal  artery,  is  such,  that  we  might  evea 
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divide  the  aponeurosis  with  the  point  of  the  bistoury  withont  cattilij|l 
them  ncross.  91 

Ordinary  Procfeding  (Boyer), — He  only  opened  the  anterior  branrit;- 
which  is  easily  traced  under  the  skin  of  ihe  forehead  by  the  sight,  or 
by  feeling  its  pulsations.  The  patient  seated,  or  lying  down,  (he 
point  to  be  opened  is  fixed  upon,  and  marked  with  the  nail,  and  the 
skin  extended  with  the  left  thumb  and  tndex-Gnger ;  with  the  bistoury 
in  Ihe  third  position  a  short  incision  is  made,  more  by  pressing  than 
sawing,  so  as  to  divide  the  artery  completely  across.  The  blood 
flows  in  jels  or  sometimes  dribbles  slowly.  When  it  is  thought  fit 
to  stop  it,  the  artery  is  compressed  near  the  wound,  and  the  opening 
covered  by  three  or  four  pyramidal  compresses,  which  are  supported 
by  a  bandage  called  the  packer^s  knot ;  or  by  the  simple  circular 
bandage,  which  is  left  in  silu  eight  or  ten  days,  until  the  artery  is 
obliterated. 

Proceeding  of  Magistel. — The  patient  lying  down,  his  bead  resting 
on  ihe  opposite  temple,  is  retained  by  an  assistant  on  the  piltow  co- 
vered wiih  a  Ihick  cloth  ;  a  basin  is  held  ready  to  receive  the  blood  ; 
a  bit  of  card  to  serve  as  a  gutter,  if  the  blood  dribbles  :  sponges, 
warm  water,  graduated  compresses,  and  a  bandage  shnidd  be  at  hand. 
A  small  bistoury,  with  a  narrow-pointed  and  curved  blade,  a  small 
curved  needle  armed  with  waxed  thread,  forceps  and  scissors  are  the 
only  instruments  needed.  If  the  hair  is  (hick,  it  should  be  shaved, 
but  generally  it  suffices  to  cut  it  with  the  scissors.  If  the  patient  is 
conscious,  he  should  be  told  to  shut  his  jaws  forcibly,  in  which  case 
the  contraction  of  Ihe  temporal  muscle  raises  the  artery,  and  renders 
it  more  superficial ;  its  position  is  ascertained  with  the  fingers,  and 
M.  Magistcl  has  remarked  that  it  is  easier  to  find  it  out,  when  we 
do  not  look  for  its  pulsation  until  we  have  discovered  it  by  Ihe  touch. 
The  point  where  it  beats  most  strongly  being  thus  ascertained,  Ihe 
extent  and  direction  of  (he  incision  are  determined  on  ;  it  may  be 
marked  with  ink,  but  not  with  the  nail,  as  Ihat  gives  the  patient  a 
disagreeable  sensation,  and  leaves  only  an  untrue  trace.  The  beat 
place  is  on  the  trunk  itself,  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in  front  of  the 
opening  of  the  ear,  and  two-thirds  from  the  zygomatic  arch.  The 
letl  temporal  is  preferred,  because  the  decubitus  on  the  right  side 
is  less  fatiguing,  and  after  Ihe  bleeding  he  can  repose  better. 

The  left  middle  finger  is  placed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the 
Entuation  of  the  incision,  on  the  outside  of  the  artery,  Ihe  index  serves 
to  feel  again  its  position  and  pulsation  ;  the  surgeon  then  takes  his 
bistoury  in  the  second  position,  or  rather  holds  it  as  a  lancet,  and 
passes  its  point  to  the  aponeurosis  by  a  movement  of  puncture  at 
about  three  lines  distance  from  the  finger  that  steadies  the  artery,  and 
one  line  below  it ;  in  a  second  step,  the  point  is  carried  under  Ihe 
arlery  obliquely  from  before  backwards,  and  from  below  upwards  ;  in 
the  third  (step  of  elevation),  the  artery  and  in(egumen(s  are  cut 
across  at  the  same  time  ;  these  three  steps  are  united  into  one  which 
is  as  rapid  and  as  simple  as  bleeding  in  the  arm. 

If  the  middle  finger  was  applied  on  the  arlery  itself,  il  would  tend 
to  push  it  deeper ;  but  placed  above,  and  on  the  outside,  it  prevents 
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its  deviation  outwards  during  the  incision,  ant]  perhaps  also  depresses 
the  temporal  aponeurosis.  In  opening  the  right  temporal,  the  bis- 
toury shnuld  be  held  in  the  let^  hand,  unless  the  left  middle  finger  be 
placed  under  the  artery,  and  the  puncture  be  made  from  above 
downwards.  The  incision  may  be  made  only  3  or  4  lines  long,  but 
we  need  never  be  afraid  to  make  it  large ;  if  the  artery  is  deeply 
situated,  the  bistoury  niust  be  plunged  in  deeply  ;  the  section  of  the 
aponeurosis  incurs  no  great  inconvenience.  Lastly,  when  the  incision 
commences  below  the  artery,  it  should  be  directed  obliquely  from 
below  upwards  towards  the  hairy  scalp. 

When  the  artery  has  been  opened,  the  patient  turns  his  head  and 
leans  it  on  his  occiput;  a  plug  of  linl  is  placed  in  the  ear  to  prevent 
the  biood  from  entering  it;  the  blood  is  caught  in  a  basin,  and  move- 
ments of  mastication  are  recommended  to  facilitate  its  flow.  When  n 
large  coagulum  hinders  the  blood  from  flowing,  i!  should  be  removed 
with  a  sponge  and  warm  water,  or  the  fingers.  When  enough  blood 
has  been  taken,  a  finger  is  placed  on  the  incision,  and  the  temporal 
region  washed;  then  the  wound  is  brought  together  by  two  or  three 
slips  of  sticking-plaster,  and  a  small  square  compress,  about  four  Hoes 
(hick,  is  firmly  maintained  on  it  with  a  few  turns  of  the  bandage. 
This  slight  compression  generally  stops  the  bleeding.  If  the  simple 
bandage  is  not  sufficient,  or  if  it  is  feared  that  it  will  loosen,  or  that 
the  patient,  in  a  fit  of  delirium,  will  take  it  off,  Magistel  makes  a 
stitch  with  a  curved  needle.  As  ihe  incision  is  oblique,  this  point  of 
suture  comprises  the  ends  of  the  artery,  or  in  all  cases  hinders  the 
blood  from  flowing.  Lastly,  with  docile  patients,  M.  Magistel  has 
been  able  to  apply  ligature  or  torsion  of  the  ends  of  the  artery. 

Jippreciation. — The  method  of  Magistel  is  both  more  simple  and 
rafe.  Very  often,  in  only  opening  Ihe  anterior  branch  of  Ihe  temporal, 
we  do  not  obtain  enough  blood.  Moreover,  it  is  very  seldom  that 
this  operation  is  followed  by  aneurism  or  hemorrhage,  at  least  if  the 
artery  has  been  only  partially  divided. 

v. — REVULSIVES  AND  BLISTEBS.  T" 

(1.)   0/  Sinapisms. 

A  cataplasm,  made  with  the  farina  of  mustard  and  cold  water,  is 
applied  to  the  naked  skin;  after,  ordinarily,  about  an  hour  and  a 
quarter,  the  skin  becomes  red,  swollen,  extended,  hot,  and  painful, 
when  the  sinapism  should  be  removed.  Some  have  advised  Ihe  addi- 
tion of  salt,  onions,  &c.,  to  increase  its  force;  but  this  is  useless.  Some 
mix  up  the  muslard  with  vinegar;  but  the  ancients  even  were  con- 
Tinced  that  the  vinegar  lessened  the  action  of  the  mustard. 

Tfie  Liquor  n/Pradicr  is  a  kind  of  sinapism. — It  is  spread  on  a  large 
hot  poultice  of  linseed,  and  applied  on  the  naked  leg  or  foot.  It  does 
not  redden  the  skin,  hut  produces  an  intolerable  pain  in  (he  heel.  It 
has  produced  marvellous  efli;cts  in  many  cases  of  gout. — (Halle.) 
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(2.)  Of  Blisters. 

A  whole  hosl  of  substances  have  been  praised  as  vesicj 
a-days,  we  use  only  boiling  water,  or  canibarides. 

Boiling  Water.  Proceeding  of  JV/,  Mayor. — A  nielallic  hammer, 
with  a  large  flattened  heaii,  is  plunged  in  boiling  water,  and  imme- 
diately applied  on  ihe  naked  skin.  It  raises  a  piece  of  skin  of  the  size 
of  the  hammer;  the  nummular-shaped  cautery  may  very  well  be  used 
instead. 

Proceeding  of  Carlisle. — A  bit  of  cloth,  doubled  and  wetted,  is  put 
on  the  skin,  and  ihe  nummular  cautery,  healed  to  obscure  redness, 
placed  on  it. 

Cantharides.  Common  Method. — A  layer  of  blistering-plaster  is 
spread  on  a  bit  of  linen  or  leather,  bordered  by  a  layer  of  diachylon, 
about  three  lines  wide  ;  the  layer  of  plaster  is  sprinkled  with  canthar- 
ides' powder,  dry,  or  moistened  with  vinegar.  The  skin  being  well 
shaved  and  rubbed  wiih  vinegar,  the  plaster  is  applied,  and  main- 
tained by  a  bandage  or  straps ;  after  twelve,  eighteen,  or  twenty-four 
hours,  the  blister  is  formed,  and  the  plaster  should  be  removed.  If 
we  only  want  a  passing  blister,  a  small  opening  is  made  by  which  the 
serum  may  escape;  the  epidermis  is  left  in  its  place,  and  covered 
with  a  bit  of  fine  linen.  If  Ihe  blister  is  to  suppurate,  the  epidermis 
should  be  removed  by  tearing  or  culling  with  the  scissors.  The 
dressing  does  not  belong  to  our  work.  In  many  hospitals,  they  use  a 
layer  of  yeast,  on  which  powder  of  cantharides  is  spread ;  others  put 
it  on  a  bit  of  dressing,  &c.  All  these  additions  are  superfluous ;  the 
powder  by  itself,  spread  on  linen  and  moistened  with  vinegar,  pro- 
duces as  sure  results. 

Proceeding  of  Bosquillon. — After  six  hours'  application  of  the  can- 
tharides, the  elTeet  produced  is  examined.  If  the  redness  of  (he  skin 
is  well  marked,  the  vesicant  is  removed,  and  a  cataplasm  of  linseed 
meal,  which  raises  the  skin,  put  in  its  place.  I'his  plan  is  used  with 
the  intention  of  leaving  the  cantharides  as  short  a  time  as  possible  in 
contact  with  the  skin,  so  as  lo  prevent  its  absorption  and  eflecls  on 
the  urinary  organs. 

(3.)  Issues. 
An  issue  is  a  small  ulcer,  kept  open  by  pulling  a  pea  or  peas  into 
it.  They  may  be  made  on  all  parts  of  ihe  body,  always  avoiding  the 
too  close  neighbourhood  of  bones,  tendons,  large  vessels,  nerves, 
muscles, &c.  We  choose  the  cellular  interstices,  where  the  skin  is  se- 
parated from  the  subjacent  parts  by  a  certain  thickness.  The  choice 
situations  are:  in  the  arm,  the  hollow  separating  the  inferior  angle  of 
the  delioid  from  the  biceps,  which  is  made  very  evident  by  flexing 
the  forearm  and  contracting  the  biceps; — in  the  thigh  at  Ihe  inferior 
internal  part  above  Ihe  knee; — in  the  depression  between  the  vastus 
internus  and  sartorius; — in  the  leg,  under  the  inside  of  the  knee  in 
the  depression  that  separates  the  internal  head  of  the  gastrocnemius 
from  Ihe  conjoined  tendons  of  the  sartorius,  rectus  internus,  and 
setni-tendinosus. 
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First  Method,  The  Bistoury. — A  fnld  is  made  m  the  slrin,  and  in- 
fised  so  as  to  leave  a  wound  of  from  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
ia  extent.  A  very  firm  roll  of  lint  is  put  into  (he  wound,  nnd  kept 
there  by  n  bandage;  three  days  aflerwards,  it  is  replaced  by  a  pea. 
The  simplest  way  is  lo  put  the  pea  in  at  once. 

You  may  also  make  the  jvound  with  the  scalpel — incising  in  the 
third  position. 

Second  Method.  Potassa. — The  rules  for  its  application  have  been 
given,'  and  we  shall  only  say  that  the  morsels  should  not  be  quite  so 
large  as  a  lentil;  it  is  prudent  lo  remove  ihe  dressing  after  six  or 
eight  hours,  for  fear  that  the  caustic  has  gone  loo  far.  The  eschar  is 
cut  across,  and  the  four  flaps  dissected  at  their  base  with  a  forceps 
and  scalpel,  and  a  pea  supported  by  a  bit  of  plaster  put  in  the 
middle. 

Third  Plan.  The  Bltsier.~A  pea  is  fastened  in  the  middle  of  the 
blister  by  means  of  a  bit  of  diachylon.  It  hollows  out  a  bed  for  it- 
self; but  this  is  a  long  and  painful  metliod,  and  not  near  so  good  as 
ihe  two  others. 

(4.)   0/the  Seton. 

The  seton  is  a  kind  of  issue  made  by  piercing  the  skin  in  two  cor- 
responding points,  and  passing  through  them  amec^e  of  cotton,  or  a 
bit  of  linen  unravelled  at  the  edges.  It  may  be  made  in  any  region 
of  the  body  where  the  skin  can  be  raised  in  a  fold.  The  nape  of  the 
neck  is  the  chosen  spot.  The  method  of  operating  varies,  some 
,  wishing  to  direct  the  seton  from  above  downwards,  others  using  par- 
ticular instruments,  &c. 

Ordinary  Proceeding. — The  patient  being  seated,  the  snrgeon  stands 
behind,  and  on  the  right  side.  He  pinches  up  a  fold  of  skin,  one  end 
of  which  an  assistant  holds ;  he  then  passes  a  bistoury  through  the 
base  of  ihe  fold,  pushing  it  well  through,  and  enlarging  Ihe  opening 
in  withdrawing  the  knife  ;  especial  care  being  taken  to  make  both 
sides  of  the  wound  equal.  Then,  with  a  probe,  he  passes  through  the 
wound  Ihe  inec/ic,  previously  spread  with  dressing.  The  skin  may 
now  be  let  go,  and  the  probe  withdrawn.  A  compress  is  then  placed 
over  it,  in  which  Ihe  remainder  of  the  miche  is  folded,  and  the  whole 
maintained  by  a  circular  bandage ;  the  dressing  should  not  be  re- 
moved until  the  fourth  day. 

For  the  subsequent  dressino;s,  Ihe  portion  of  miche  in  Ihe  wound 
is  drawn  through  and  cut  ofi",  its  place  being  supplied  by  a  bit  of 
that  in  the  compress.  When  one  miche  is  used  up,  another  may  be 
sewn  or  lied  on  to  ii,  and  we  ihus  have  no  more  need  of  Ihe  probe. 

Proceedi7ig  nf  Boyer. — He  employed  a  flattened  needle,  five  or  six 
lines  wide,  threaded  with  Ihe  meche.  The  needle,  in  piercing  ihe 
fold  of  the  skin,  draws  in  at  the  same  time  the  miche.  This  pro- 
ceeding is  more  simple  than  the  other,  but  does  not  sufficiently  com- 
pensate for  Ihe  requirement  of  a  special  instrument. 
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(5.)   OftheMoxa. 

The  mona  is  a  slight  eschar  produced  on  the  skin  by  the  combustion 
of  BD  inflammable  substance.  A  host  ofsubstances  have  been  recom- 
mended. Common  wadding,  lint,  hemp,  the  pilh  of  the  suntlower 
(Percy),  the  down  of  the  mugwort  (Sarlandiere),  phosphorus,  cam- 
phor, essential  oils,  gunpowder,  &,c.  We  generally  use  carded  col- 
ton. 

Ordinary  Proceeding. — Some  carded  cotton  is  enveloped  in  a  band 
of  linen  fastened  by  stitches,  so  as  (o  form  a  cylinder  of  from  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  (o  iwo  inches  in  diameter.  The  cotton  must 
neither  be  too  much  nor  too  little  compressed.  It  is  then  divided 
with  a  razor  into  several  fragments  of  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
in  length.  The  moxa  thus  prepared,  and  held  in  a  common  forceps, 
or  in  a  bit  of  pasteboard  pierced  fay  a  hole  (Boyer),  or  a  particular 
instrument  for  the  purpose  (Larrey),  is  lighted  at  one  extremity,  and 
the  other  applied  on  Ihe  skin,  first  moistened  with  saliva.  The  fire 
is  made  to  burn  better  by  blowing  it  through  a  tube  or  with  a  bel- 
lows ;  care  must  be  taken  to  blow  in  such  a  way  that  Ihe  combustion 
is  not  more  rapid  in  one  part  than  another.  We  may  prepare  before- 
hand cylinders  of  cotton,  surrounding  them  with  linen.  Gumming 
their  external  surface  is  quite  sufficient. 

Proceeding  of  RegnauU.  Moderated  Moxa. — Small  cylinders  of 
cotton  are  burnt  on  a  bit  of  thick  wet  cloth,  with  which  the  part  is 
covered.  They  produce  almost  the  same  effect  as  the  blister  made 
by  boiling  water. — Recommended  in  hydrocephalus. 

Proceeding  used  at  Hotel  Dieu, — The  cotton  (after  the  advice  of 
Percy)  is  first  macerated  in  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  potash. 
The  moxa  made  of  this  cotton  burns  of  itself  without  blowing,  and 
the  result  is  quite  as  satisfactory  as  by  any  other  Oielhod. 

SECTION  VI. VACCINATION. 

Vaccination  comprises  the  modes  of  collecting  the  vaccine,  and  of 
inoculating. 

Preservation  of  the  Vaccine.  In  a  Tube. — The  cellules  of  the  pus- 
tule are  pierced  with  a  lancet,  and  the  drop  of  liquid  which  comes 
out  is  allowed  to  harden  in  the  air ;  it  is  then  put  into  a  glass  lube  or 
quill,  hermetically  sealed  with  wax.  The  vaccine  may  be  thus  pre- 
served for  months. 

M.  I\ard. — M.  Fiard  uses  small  capillary  tubes,  about  two  inches 
and  a  half  long,  open  at  one  end,  and  terminated  at  the  other  by  a 
small  globe  like  that  of  a  thermometer  glass.  On  putting  this  globe 
into  the  mouth,  the  air  it  contains  becomes  rarefied  by  the  warmth, 
and  a  portion  is  driven  out ;  if  the  open  extremity  be  now  applied  to 
,the  opened  pustule,  and  the  globe  he  allowed  to  cool,  the  air  con- 
tracts, and  leaves  a  vacuum  which  is  filled  up  by  the  liquid  of  the 
pustule.  When  it  is  considered  full  enough,  the  end  of  the  tube  is 
closed  by  presenting  its  extremity  to  the  Hame  of  a  spirit-lamp.     The 
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laalter  is  thus  preserved  liquid,  limpid,  and  pure,  and  at  all  events, 
as  long  as  by  any  other  method. 

la  order  to  charge  (he  lancet,  the  end  of  the  tube  is  broken  off,  snd 
the  globe  warmed  between  the  fingers;  the  expanded  air  drives  out 
the  liquid,  which  should  be  caughi  on  Ihe  lancet  without  ihe  admix- 
ture of  any  other  liquid.  We  may  add  that,  to  make  Ihe  mailer 
return  in  the  tube,  it  should  be  held  between  the  fingers,  and  the 
globe  cooled,  and  vice  versa.  This  plan  is  very  simple,  and  seems 
to  us  eminently  superior  to  all  the  others. 

2.  Between  two  Plates  tif  Glass. — The  pustule  being  opened,  a 
pUle  of  glass  is  presented  lo  the  globule  of  matter  that  escapes ;  if 
ihis  drop  is  loo  small,  another  may  be  added.  The  two  plates  are 
applied  one  on  the  other,  and  luted  wilh  sealing-wax  or  size,  or 
simply  covered  with  a  bit  of  sheet-lead  to  keep  them  from  the  air  and 

3.  On  tlie  Lancet. — The  pustule  is  pricked  wilh  the  lancet,  which 
is  then  touched  on  each  side,  so  as  to  charge  them  both,  and  Ihe 
liqaid  left  to  dry  in  the  air.  One  pusltde  furnishes  enough  vaccine 
for  six  or  ten  lancets.  Each  lancet  is  sulSciently  charged  for  two 
pQOClures,  but  ihe  vaccine  does  not  last  long.  The  best  lime  for 
collecting  the  vaccine  is  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  day.  After 
that,  it  loses  its  energy.  • 

Inoculation  with  the  Vaccine. — From  all  the  proceedings  described, 
we  shall  choose  the  simplest  and  most  sure — Ihe  one  adopted  al  Ihe 
RoyaJ  Academy  of  Medicine.  The  point  of  a  lancet  must  first  he 
charged  with  the  vaccine  liquid  ;  if  we  vaccinate  from  arm  lo  arm, 
at  each  puncture  the  lancet  should  be  replaced  in  the  pustule  to 
charge  it  afresh.  If  we  use  dried  vaccine,  it  must  be  first  moistened 
wilh  a  drop  of  water  or  saliva. 

Generally,  three  punctures  are  made  in  each  arm,  on  the  upper  and 
outer  part,  and  al  a  distance  of  an  inch  from  one  anolher ;  sometimes 
they  are  arranged  in  a  vertical  line,  sometimes  in  a  triangle,  but  Ihis 
is  a  matter  of  no  importance. 

The  point  of  the  lancet  is  presented  almost  horizontally  lo  Ihe 
skin,  and  pushed  under  the  epidermis  about  half  a  line ;  a  slight  drop 
ofblood  usually  appears,  but  is  of  no  consequence;  after  leaving  the 
instniment  three  or  four  seconds  in  this  position,  it  is  turned  in  ihe 
woond  on  one  side  and  on  the  other,  so  as  lo  separate  Ihe  edges  of 
the  wound  and  allow  the  vaccine  lo  enter.  The  faces  of  Ihe  lancet 
should  be  wiped  also  against  these  edges.  Each  puncture  thus  re- 
quires seven  or  eight  seconds. 

The  wound  is  then  left  lo  dry  in  Ihe  air ;  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  too  rough  or  loo  light  clothes  do  not  rub  it. 

SECTION    VII, — ACDFUNCTCBE. 

I.  Acupuncture. — The  acupuncture  needle,  generally  very  fine  and 
of  about  two  inches  in  length,  is  composed  of  a  cylindrical  shank, 
with  a  sharp  conical  point  at  one  end,  and  a  little  steel  handle  at  the 
other,  four  or  five   lines  long.     When  ihe  needle  is  to  be  used  for 
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electro-puncture,  r  small  r'mg  may  be   added  to  the  handle.     There 
are  three  ways  of  introducing  it. 

1.  It  is  pressed  perpendicularly  on  the  skin,  the  handle  being  ro- 
laled  between  the  finj^er  and  ihumb.  This  rotation,  combined  with 
moderate  pressure,  suffices  to  introduce  it  as  far  as  desired  ;  the  shaft 
of  the  needle  should  be  supported  with  Ihe  left  hand. 

2.  The  needle  is  held  perpendicularly  wilh  Ihe  left  hand,  and  the 
handle  struck  repeatedly  with  a  small  mallet.  This  plan  is  more 
rapid  and  not  more  painful  than  the  last. 

3.  The  needle  may  be  introduced  rapidly,  and  at  one  effort.  This 
is  preferable  to  the  other  two,  on  account  of  its  promptness  and  sim- 
plicity. 

The  needle  is  withdrawn  by  pressing  the  two  6ngers  on  the  skin 
where  it  was  inserted,  and  dragging  it  out  perpendicularly. 

II.  Electro-Puncture. — The  needles  having  been  introduced  as  we 
have  directed,  a  Leyden  jar  is  repeatedly  discharged  on  each  of  them, 
or  they  are  put  in  connection  wilh  ihe  two  poles  of  a  galvanic  pile  by 
means  of  metallic  wires,  or  electricity  is  eomraunicaled  to  Ihera  in 
some  other  way.  M,  Coster  applies  electricity  without  needles. 
Having  made  frictions  of  pure  iodine  in  doses  of  half  a  grain  on  one 
side  of  a  goilre,  he  passed  a  galvanic  current  across  it  by  putting  its 
two  sides  in  connection  with  tbe  two  poles  of  a  voltaic  pile,  and  thus 
obtained  complete  success.  He  supposes  that  in  this  way  he  in- 
creased the  absorption  of  the  iodine. 


CHAPTER  n. 


Anatomy  of  the  Epidermis. — The  corn  is  an  excrescence  in  the 
shape  of  a  nail,  the  point  of  which  is  buried  in  the  deep  layer  of  the 

epidermis;  sometimes  even  it  passes  beyond  the  dermis  as  far  as  the 
periosteum  or  articular  capsule  (Dudan).  Excepting  in  these  cases, 
which  are  rare,  if  the  skin  supporting  the  corn  be  macerated,  it 
becomes  detached  of  itself,  and  the  neighbouring  epidermis  seems 
healthy  and  normal.  The  corn  seems  formed  of  concrete  mucus, 
which  becomes  easily  softened  by  contact  wilh  fluids.  We  do  not 
find  in  it  either  nerves  or  vessels :  some  have  a  black  point  in  the 
centre  ;  and  Laforest  has  seen  under  some  of  ihem  a  serous  cyst  or 
bloody  tumour.     There  are  three  ways  of  operating. 

1.  Excision. — The  corn  and  epidermis  having  been  softened  by  a 
pediluvium,  the  upper  and  central  part  of  the  corn  should  be  gradu- 
ally shaved  away  with  a  scalpel  until  the  pain  and  rosy  colour  tell  us 
liat  we  must  not  excavate  further.     We  then  excise  the  borders  in 


Ihe  same  way,  taking  care  not  to  wound  the  skin.  Almost  always 
the  edge  of  the  scalpel  becomes  covered  with  a  viscous  coating,  which 
prevents  it  from  ciitliag;  this  is  removed  by  dipping  the  knife  in 
warm  water  or  oil,  and  wiping  it  with  fine  linen.  If  we  perceive  in 
the  centre  one  or  more  black  or  while  spots,  we  should  endeavonr  to 
remove  them  with  the  point  of  the  knife.  Corns  of  this  kind  are 
more  deep  than  others.  If  a  cyst  or  bloody  tumour  is  met  with,  it 
should  be  freely  opened. 

2,  Cauterization. — Some  have  advised  cauterizing  Ihe  corn  with  a 
bit  of  burning  wood  (Avicenna),  or  with  a  drop  of  melted  sulphur 
(G.  de  Chauliac).  Rousselot  mentions  the  following  plan,  with 
which  Laforest  succeeded.  A  small  pad  was  made  with  spider's 
web,  and  placed  on  the  corn ;  it  was  then  lighted,  and  left  to  burn  as 
a  moxa. 

3.  Extirpation.  First  Proceeding. — If  the  corn  is  recent  and  super- 
6eial,  after  half  an  hour's  pediluvium  it  may  be  torn  out  with  the  nails 
or  the  blade  of  a  knife. 

Second  Proceeding  (Dudan). — The  feet  should  he  carefully  washed 
over  night,  or  some  hours  before  the  operation;  the  patient  on  the 
left  side  of  the  window,  a  little  facing  ihe  light, — seated,  for  Ihe  corns 
DD  the  sole  of  Ihe  foot,  on  a  common  chair — for  the  others,  on  a  high 
chair  or  table;  the  operator,  seated  on  the  right,  his  right  foot  on  a 
stool  to  raise  his  knee,  fixes  the  patient's  foot  on  (his  knee.  When 
the  corn  is  very  Ihick,  it  should  first  be  ihinned  with  a  scalpel;  then 
it  is  circumscribed  by  scratching  round  it  wiih  Ihe  point  of  a  square 
scraper,  and,  after  it  is  a  little  separated  from  Ihe  epidermis,  its  border 
should  be  seized  with  a  dissecting  forceps,  and  it  should  be  gradually 
separated  with  round  or  flailened  sharp-pointed  slilets.  In  order  to 
prevent  pain  and  flow  of  blood,  we  must  not  quit  the  limit  of  the  corn 
and  epidermis:  we  may  have  recourse  to  a  glass  in  order  to  see  better, 
if  necessary;  and,  if  Ihe  operation  is  done  by  the  light  of  a  candle, 
care  should  be  taken  to  concentrate  its  rays  by  means  of  a  round  bot- 
tle filled  with  water.  When  ihe  mot  of  the  corn  is  too  deep,  we 
roust  defer  Ihe  termination  of  Ihe  operation  for  eight  days.  The  ex- 
traction finished,  the  foot  should  be  put  in  water  for  about  a  quarter 
of  an  hour;  the  dependencies  of  the  corn  swell  and  form  a  white 
spongy  projection,  which  should  be  carefully  wiped,  and  lorn  wllh 
the  knife.  If  (here  remains  any  pain,  and  we  see  a  brown  spot  at 
the  bottom  of  ihe  excavation,  il  should  be  touched  with  ihe  argent. 
nitras. 

•Appreciation. — Excision  is  the  easiest,  cauterization  more  sure,  but 
more  painful ;  extirpation  is  preferable  when  a  radical  cure  is  looked 
.  for,  but  il  is  only  suitable  for  corns  situated  between  the  toes. 

II. — THE  BUNION 

!  a  simple  thickening  of  the  epidermis:  Ihe  bunion  has  a  large 
base,  and  several  layers  of  epidermis  (like  (he  layers  of  an  onion)  ad- 
hering to  the  skin  in  several  points.  They  may  he  filed  down  with 
e  or  a  fine  file,  or  extracted,  but  are  generally  excised. 
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III. — WAHTB. 


Anatomy. — If  a  wart  be  cut  through  vertically,  we  find  it  to  be 
formed:  1.  By  the  thickened  epidermis.  2.  By  the  chorion  also 
thickened,  and  sending  into  the  thickness  of  the  epidermis  prolonga- 
tions called  the  roots  of  the  wart.  Sometimes  these  roots  show  them- 
selves outside  by  a  cleft  appearance.  Often  we  find  in  warts  black 
points.  M.  Cruveilhier  once  saw  blood-vessels  well  developed,  and 
following  in  a  striated  manner  the  prolongations  of  the  dermis. 

Five  Methods  of  Operation. 

1.  Ligature. — When  the  wart  has  a  narrow  pedicle,  we  tie  it  lightly 
with  a  bit  of  silk,  horse-bair,  or  simply  wax  thread. 

2.  Cauterization. — The  small  cauteries  used  in  stopping  the  teelh 
are  successfully  employed;  or  a  drop  of  nitric  acid  may  be  put  on  it 
with  a  pen,  and  repeated  twice  a  day;  or  it  may  be  touched  with 
nitrate  of  silver.  Lastly,  in  some  large  warts  developed  on  the  sole 
of  the  foot,  which  hinder  walking,  Ihe  caustic  potash  is  applied  as  if 
to  form  an  issue-(Dudan). 

3.  Extraction. — They  may  he  sucked  with  the  lips,  so  as  lo  render 
them  sufficiently  supple  and  prominent  lo  be  extracted  with  the  leeth 
(Galen). 

4.  Excision  consists  in  removing  all  the  prominent  portions,  layer 
by  layer,  shaving  them  with  a  bistoury.  The  blood  may  be  stopped 
with  a  bit  of  spider's  web.  ' 

5.  Extirpation. — The  wart  is  circumscribed  with  the  point  of  the 
bistoury,  by  two  small  semi-elliptical  incisions.  The  extirpation  is 
finished  with  the  bistoury  or  curved  scissors. 

Jlppreciation. — The  ligature  has  its  special  indication;  the  extrac- 
tion is  long,  and  not  sure  ;  extirpation,  too  painful;  cauterization  by 
nitric  acid  generally  preferred:  it  causes  sharp  patn,  especially  in 
delicate  parts;  the  face,  for  instance.  For  ordinary  warts,  we  prefer 
the  nitrate  of  silver  combined  with  excision.  We  may  also,  by  ex- 
cising the  cauterized  layers  after  two  or  three  days,  cure  the  wart 
without  loss  of  blood,  and  almost  without  pain. 

IV. — FALSE  BUBBJE. 

Tbey  may  be  opened  with  the  lancet,  when  the  epidermis  is  very 
thin ;  when  it  is  bard  and  thick,  it  should  be  incised  with  the  straight 
bistoury,  and  a  sufficient  flap  removed  with  the  scissors. 

F  PUS  UNDER  THG  NArl.. 
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The  nail  is  thinned  by  scraping  with  a  bit  of  window-glass,  until  it 
may  be  opened  easily  with  the  point  of  an  instrument.  In  the  same 
way  we  extract  foreign  bodies,  whether  developed  under  the  nail — 
as  certain  corns,  for  instance  (Laforest) — or  come  from  without,  as  a 
splinter  or  thorn.     Simple  eccbymoses  are  left  to  absorption. 


TBB  tfAtt  OBOWING  IKTO  THE  rLEBH. 


TI, ABHOKMAL  INCREASE  OF  THE  HAIL. 

We  sometimes  see  the  nail  of  ihe  first  or  second  loe  acquire  an 
eDormous  volume,  and  cause  a  projection  equal  in  size  to  a  small  nut 
(Ltforest).  Rouhault  saw  one  four  inches  long,  and  of  proportionate 
ihiclfiiess.  The  projection  may  be  filed  down,  or  cut  oif  with  a  fine 
valchmakers'  saw  ;  Dupuytren  removed  it  with  Ifae  cutting  pincers. 


Vll, NAIL  GROWING  INTO  THE  FLESH. 

Anatomy. — Either  the  nail  deviates  from  its  proper  direction  and 
grows  into  the  flesh,  sometimes  ulcerating  the  neighbouring  toe  ;  or 
the  flesh  is  pressed  against  the  nail  by  tight  shoes.  In  each  case, 
after  some  time,  the  nail  is  more  curved  on  one  side  than  the  other, 
and  the  portion  that  is  buried  in  the  flesh  becomes  detached  from  the 
snbjacent  parts.     There  are  many  ways  of  operating. 

1.  JVarrowijig  the  JVail. — This  method  tends  to  correct  the  too 
great  width  of  the  nail — the  presumed  cause  of  all  the  disorders. 

Proceeding  of  Dionis.— The  middle  of  the  nail  is  scraped  through, 
SO  as  to  divide  it  into  two  parts  ;  which  are  brought  one  against  the 
other  by  a  bit  of  lint  put  between  the  portion  buried  in  the  Uesh 
aod  the  Hesh  itself.  This  operation  should  be  recommenced  every 
month. 

M.  Faye  improved  this  proceeding.  He  pierces  a  small  hole  in 
the  free  border  of  each  half,  and  passes  through  the  holes  a  metallic 
thread,  which  he  tightens  by  twisting  the  ends  as  a  ligature. 

Proceeding  of  M.  Gtdlmot. — The  author  commences  by  saying 
"  that  it  is  always  the  external  border  of  the  nail  that  enters  ;"  and 
that  the  upper  leather,  pressing  against  the  internal  border  of  the  nail, 
and  especially  against  its  internal  angle,  drives  the  nail  outwards,  and 
causes  its  outer  edge  to  be  buried  in  the  flesh.  It  suffices,  then,  to 
keep  Ihe  internal  edge  of  the  nail  always  cut,  in  the  direction  of  a  dia- 
gonal line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  its  anterior  to  the  middle  of  its 
internal  edge,  or  as  far  back  as  possible.  The  boot  should  be  long, 
and  tight  on  the  metatarsus,  so  that  Ihe  great  toe  may  not  reach  to 
the  bottom.  The  author  appears  lo  have  only  made  trial  on  himself, 
cutting  the  nail  in  this  manner  every  eight  days  ;  but,  after  eight  or 
nine  months  of  this  treatment,  having  omitted  to  cut  them  for  a  month, 
the  pain  returned. 

2,  Re-curving  oj"  tkeJVail. — Desault  imagined  that  the  improper 
curve  of  the  nail  was  the  essential  affection. 

Proceeding  of  Desault. — He  used  a  bit  of  tin,  one  inch  and  one- 
third  long  and  one-third  of  an  inch  broad,  the  extremity  of  which, 
slightly  curved,  he  introduced  between  the  flesh  and  the  nail.  With 
this  he  raised  Ihe  latter,  and  depressed  Ihe  former,  covered  before- 
hand with  a  bit  of  dressing  ;  then  re-curving  Ihe  bit  of  lin  from 
wilhin  oulwards,  so  that  it  should  exactly  embrace  the  flesh,  he  made 
it  fast  in  this  position  by  a  bandage  round  the  great  toe. 

In  a  case  reported  by  Blcbat,  the  treatment  was  accompanied  hy 
acute  pain,  and  only  terminated  at  the  end  of  two  months. 


RACTION  OF  THE  BURIED  PORTION  OP  THE  NAIL; 

We  shall  merely  mention  the  methods  of  Richerand,  who  used  a 
bit  of  lead  ;  of  Dudan,  who  proposed  silver,  &c. 

3.  Extraction  of  the  buried  portion  of  the  JVait.  Proceeding  oj"  Fa- 
bricius  d^^quapendenle. — He  first  isolated  the  nail  from  the  flesh  with 
a  little  lint ;  then,  with  the  scissors,  he  cut  the  nail  to  where  it  ad- 
hered to  the  flesh,  and,  seizing  it  with  the  pincers,  he  slightly  sepa- 
rated it  (but  without  violence)  from  the  rest  of  the  nail.  This  he 
repeated  the  next  and  following  days,  until  it  was  completely  taken 
away. 

Dionis  performed  the  operation  at  once  with  the  bistoury  and 
scissors,  and  without  lint,  having  first  of  all  bathed  the  patient's  feet 
to  soften  the  nail.  He  afterwards  cauterized  the  flesh  if  it  appeared 
necessary. 

Proceeding  of  Dupuytren. — He  passed  under  the  middle  of  the 
free  edge  of  the  nail  one  branch  of  a  pair  of  scissors  with  a  fine 
point,  pushing  it  rapidly  up  to  the  root  of  the  nail,  and  dividing  it 
into  two  almost  equal  portions;  then  he  seized  the  afl'ecled  portion 
with  a  forceps,  and  tore  it  off  by  rolling  it  on  itself  from  within  out- 
wards. 

M.  Larrey  adds  lo  this  manteuvre  the  excision  of  the  flesh  on  the 
outside,  so  as  not  to  leave  the  least  part  of  the  matrix  of  the  nail. 
He  allows  the  wound  lo  bleed  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  passes 
over  it  a  healed  iron.  The  dressing  should  not  be  removed  before 
the  fifteenth  day ;  and  some  dressings,  followed  by  the  application 
of  the  argent,  nit,  cause  the  wound  to  be  covered  with  a  good  cica- 
trix. 

4.  Removal  of  the  Flesh. — Long  ago  used  by  the  Arabs,  described 
by  A.  Pare,  renewed  by  MM.  Lisfranc,  Brachet,  and  Levrat  Perro- 
ton. 

Proceeding  ofM.  Lisfranc. — He  pushes  the  point  of  a  straight  bis- 
toury from  within  outwards,  immediately  between  the  nail  and  the 
flesh  that  covers  it,  so  as  to  comprise  all  that  passes  its  edge.  The 
flap  is  pushed  from  the  side  of  the  end  of  the  loe  ;  then  by  raising  it, 
and  turning  the  bistoury,  he  detaches  it  at  its  base. 

M.  Lisfranc  especially  insists  on  these  two  following  points,  as 
those  on  which  depends  the  success  of  the  operation  : — 

1.  The  ablation  of  the  tissues  must  extend  from  the  end  of  the 
loe  to  two  lines  from  the  point  wRere  the  skin  ceases  to  cover  the 
posterior  part  of  the  nail.  Without  this  condition,  the  cicatrix  draws 
the  tissues  from  behind  forwards,  and,  when  it  is  formed,  brings  them 
again  against  the  nail,  which  can  enter  ihem  afresh. 

2.  The  wound  is  made  in  a  great  measure  on  the  very  abundant 
cellular  tissue  which  constitutes  the  fatly  cushion  with  which  Ihe  toes 
are  padded.  This  wound  has  a  tendency  to  vegetate,  so  that,  if  the 
granulations  be  not  kept  down  by  caustic,  Ihe  new  growth  will  be- 
come as  large  as  the  part  removed,  and  necessitate  a  fresh  ablation. 
On  this  account  we  should  frequently  apply  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
beginning  even  from  Ihe  second  or  third  day  after  the  operation.  It 
retards  the  healing ;  but  the  cicatrix  is  firm,  and  makes  no  projection, 

that  the  nail  grows  over  it  instead  of  into  it. 


Proceedifig  of  M.  Levral  Perrolon. — He  piefers  the  caustic  potash 
to  the  bistoury.  He  recounts  alreniJy  ten  successful  cases  by  this  plan, 
for  which  also  M,  Brachet  has  abandoned  Ihe  bistoury. 

Appreciation. — None  of  these  proceedings  promise  a  corapSete  and 
definile  cure,  because  the  development  of  the  nail  is  owing  to  the 
matrix,  which  always  reproduces  it  the  same;  and,  as  palliatives,  they 
are  all  too  painful  or  loo  tedious.  For  aiany  years,  the  pathological 
fact  that  the  buried  portion  neither  adheres  above  nor  below,  has 
made  me  adopt  the  following  proceeding: — 

All  the  buried  portion  of  the  nail,  as  far  as  where  it  comes  out  of 
the  6esb,  is  cautiously  divided  wilh  a  scissors  or  the  point  of  a  bis- 
toury. It  is  then  seized  with  the  forceps,  and  pulled  so  as  to  tear  it 
out.  (We  know  that  Ihe  nails  tear  easily  across.)  This  operation  is 
performed  wilhout  pain,  and  without  the  loss  of  a  drop  of  blood.  A 
bit  of  lint  is  placed  under  the  flesh,  and  immediately  afterwards  the 
patient  may  walk  or  run  without  danger,  ^fhis  operation  must  be  re- 
peated every  three  months. 

Till. DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  MATRIX. 

Advised  by  some  when  the  nail  enters  the  flesh  ;  by  Dupuytren  for 
those  cases  only  in  which  Ihe  matrix  is  diseased.  It  has  been  at- 
tempted by  cauterization  after  the  removal  of  the  nail;  by  long-con- 
tinued pressure,  so  as  to  cause  its  atrophy  and  cicatrization  (Boyer); 
and  by  extirpation  with  Ihe  bistoury,  which  is  done  in  two  ways. 
We  shall  describe  the  total  exlirpalion.  It  is  easy  to  apply  the 
same  method  to  the  extirpation  of  a  portion  only. 

Proceeding  of  Dupuytren. — The  foot  being  grasped  in  the  left  hand, 
a  deep  and  semicircular  incision  is  made  wilh  the  strai|^bt  bistoury, 
about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  above  the  apparent  origin  of  Ihe  nail,  so 
as  to  cut  round  Ihe  matrix  and  nail;  then  an  assistant  supports  Ihe 
toe,  and  the  flap  is  raised  from  behind  forwards  with  a  forceps,  and 
dissected  ofi',  all  the  skin  that  covers  Ihe  nail  at  its  root  being  de- 
tached with  it. 

Proceeding  of  M.  Baudens. — The  skin  of  the  loe  is  cut  at  the  point 
indicated,  and,  wilh  the  bistoury  firmly  grasped  in  the  hand,  the 
matrix  and  nail  are  both  removed  together  at  one  cut,  like  a  chip  of 
wood. 

This  second  proceeding  is  doubtless  more  expeditious  than  the  first, 
though  perhaps  less  sure;  but  af^er  each  we  must  carefully  extirpate 
all  the  white  and  fibrous  parts  in  the  bottom  or  angles  of  the  wound. 
We  have  seen  these  little  bits,  when  neglected,  reproduce  the  nail 
and  disorder. 

The  operation  may  be  confined  to  the  matrix  alone;  the  nail  will 
always  fall  off  of  itself,  and  never  be  reproduced. 

iX. EXOSTOSIS  OF  THE  LAST  PHALANX  OF  THE  GREAT  TOE. 

This  is  often  confounded  wilh  the  diseased  nail.  It  springs  from 
(he  superior  part  of  the  last  phalanx,  raises  and  deforms  the  nail  more 
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or  less,  and  renders  walking  painful.     It  is  pyramidal,  generally  soft 
and  spongy  inside,  and  covered  with  a  (hiu  compact  layer. 

Proceeding  of  Dupuylren. — A  semicircular  incision  surrounding  the 
tumour  is  made  on  each  side  of  It  with  a  bistoury,  and  ils  base  is  cut 
ihrough  with  the  same  instrument,  or  with  tbe  gouge  and  mallet,  if 
necessary.  The  nail  is  left,  and  especially  ils  matrix,  unless  there  ts 
some  special  indication." 


CHAPTER  III. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  TEETH. 
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We  shall  treat,  successively,  of  the  operations  for  cleanine,  filing, 

cauterizing,  stopping,  extracting,  and  luxating  teeth,  and  lastly  of 
replacing  them.  The  method  of  fabricating,  &c.,  artificial  teeth  does 
not  come  under  the  head  of  operative  surgery ;  so  we  shall  not  speak 

of  it. 


I. — OF  THE  CLEANING  OF  TEETH. 


Instruments. — Small  rasps,  with  a  cutting  or  chisel-shaped  edge, 
square  scrapers,  &c.,  are  used.  We  may  restrict  ourselves  to  the  fol- 
lowingt  1.  A  carp's-tongue  rasp,  or  scraper — a  kind  of  file,  sharp  at 
both  sides.  2.  Scissors-shaped  rasp.  3.  The  spoon-shaped  rasp. 
4.  A  square  bodkin,  sloped  ofTat  one  point  only.  5.  A  square  rasp, 
chisel-edged,  bent  at  a  right  angle ;  and  a  small  mirror,  one  inch  wide 
by  four  long,  with  no  other  mounting  than  a  very  thin  back. 

Operation. — The  patient  should  be  seated  with  his  head  resting  on 
the  back  cushion  of  an  arm-chair,  and  a  napkin  on  his  shoulder  to 
wipe  the  instruments  on;  a  basin  and  some  water  to  wash  out  his 
mouth  should  be  close  at  hand.  The  operator  stands  before  him, 
the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  serving  to  separate  the  lips,  steady  the 
head,  or  gently  turn  it  to  either  side,  without  at  all  leaning  the  hand 
on  his  face. 

We  begin  with  the  upper  jaw.  With  the  carp's-tongue  rasp  held 
as  a  penknife  (the  upper  lip  being  raised,  and  the  thumb  sustaining 
each  tooth"whi!st  it  is  being  cleaned),  we  remove  the  tartar  from  the 
front  and  right  side  of  each  incisor  tooth ;  for  the  left  side  of  each 
tooth,  we  hold  the  instrument  as  a  pen  in  writing,  and  take  our  point 
of  support,  with  the  little  and  ring-fingers  on  the  neighbouring  teeth. 
The  scissors-shaped  rasp  serves  for  cleaning  the  external  face  of  the 
molars,  either  acting  from  above  downwards,  or  before  backwards  ; 
their  internal  surface  is  cleaned  with  the  bent  rasp.     On  the  right 
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side,  we  take  our  point  of  support  on  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand ;  for 
the  lefl  side,  and  for  front  teeth,  the  palm  of  the  hand  is  applied  on 
ibe  chin  covered  wilh  a  cloth. 

For  the  incisors  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  operator  stands  behind  the 
patient,  and  uses  the  carp's-tongue  rasp  ;  after  having  removed  all 
he  can ,  he  returns  in  front,  pulls  down  the  lip  with  the  thumb  covered 
by  a  cloth,  supports  the  teeth  if  loose  with  the  left  index-finger,  and 
uses  the  rasp  from  below  upwards. 

The  molars  of  the  lower  are  cleaned  in  the  same  waj  as  those  of 
the  upper  jaw.  The  instruments  are  also  the  same  for  the  inner  side 
of  all  the  teeth.  The  bodkin  has  two  uses  ;  it  serves  to  remove  all 
the  tartar  from  between  the  teeth  ;  when  the  layer  of  tartar  is  very 
thick,  we  begin  by  passing  its  point  through  it  as  far  as  the  tooth,  and 
by  rotating  Uie  instrument  split  the  tartar ;  the  chisel-shaped  rasp  is 
also  of  great  service  for  this  purpose. 

The  spoon-shaped  rasp  serves  to  detach  the  tartar  from  the  neck 
of  the  tooth,  passing  along  the  border  of  the  gum,  without  inju- 
ring it. 

General  Rules. — 1.  Care  must  be  taken  to  support  loose  teeth, 
and  to  cut  the  lartar  in  pieces  on  the  tooth  without  any  shock,  always 
being  master  of  your  instrument. 

2.  The  instruments  should  always  act  from  the  neck  to  the  edge 
of  the  tooth,  so  as  not  to  wound  the  gum. 

3.  We  must  not  expect  to  render  the  canines  as  white  as  the  in- 
cisors, they  being  naturally  more  yellow. 

4.  The  same  whiteness  and  brilliancy  cannot  be  obtained  in  every 
individual ;  we  should  then  be  content  with  removing  the  tartar, 
without  touching  the  spots  in  the  enamel,  which  are  indelible. 

5.  When  we  find  the  tissue  of  the  tooth  softened,  or  deprived  of 
its  enamel,  we  must  proceed  with  caution  :  it  is  oflen  better  to  leave 
a  little  tartar  on  it. 

6.  We  should  never  divide  the  gums  nor  separate  them  from  the 
leelh. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  operation  being  finished,  we  pass  a  quill 
toothpick  between  the  teelh,  rub  them  with  a  bit  of  cotton  moistened 
and  dipped  into  some  dentifrice,  and  examine  with  the  mirror  inside 
to  see  that  nothing  has  been  led. 

When  the  lartar  is  difficult  to  remove  with  the  rasp,  whether  be- 
cause it  is  near  the  neck,  or  that  it  occupies  the  indentations  of  the 
teeth,  we  may  use  a  bit  of  pointed  wood,  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  acid 
hydrochlor.  Si,  water  5V.  The  lartar,  rubbed  with  this  point,  is 
soon  decomposed,  and  the  parts  should  be  immediately  moistened 
with  water,  to  wash  away  the  acid,  and  prevent  its  acting  too  strongly 
^^    lootb. 


II. OF  FILING  TEETH. 

Instruments. — We  use  for  this  purpose  tine  goldsmith's  files,  some 
worked  on  one  side  only,  others  on  both;  small  fine  saws  we  have 
fonnd  sometimes  very  useful  in  certain  cases.     The  files  must  be  out 
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uniform  and  without  fault,  in  order  to  escape  shocks.  For  the  teet^ 
at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  we  should  have  stout  tiles  in  a  handle ;  W 
the  others,  it  is  better  to  dispense  wilh  the  handle  ;  Ihe  file  is  firmer, 
and  less  subject  to  break. 

Operation, — The  patient  should  be  seated,  the  operator  standing. 
Warm  water  .should  be  ready,  to  dip  the  files  in,  cold  water  causing 
a  disagreeable  sensation.  The  operator  stands,  according  to  neces- 
sity, sometimes  in  front,  sometimes  behind  ;  he  should  separate  the 
lips  with  the  left  hand,  which  furnishes  a  resting-place  for  the  right, 
and  use  the  instrument  very  evenly,  avoiding  quick  or  rough  move- 
ments ;  if  it  hitches  or  catches,  he  must  stop,  and  try  to  disengage  it 
gently;  the  least  effort  risks  breaking  the  toolb  or  instrument.  These 
are  the  rules  to  be  followed,  whether  in  filing  the  teeth  to  destroy  a 
caries,  or  rough  edges,  or  to  shorten  a  tooth  that  is  too  long. 

1.  If  the  caries  is  slight,  it  should  be  completely  removed  ;  if  deep, 
we  should  content  ourselves  with  separating  the  diseased  from  the 
neighbouring  teeth. 

2.  When  we  file  a  tooth  on  its  side,  a  portion  at  the  neck  should 
be  left  untouched,  so  as  to  prevent  the  neighbouring  teeth  from  clos- 
ing together  and  approaching  it. 

3.  If  we  act  on  the  incisor  teeth,  the  file  should  be  directed  as 
obliquely  as  possible,  so  as  lo  spare  their  anterior  surface. 

4.  If  (he  two  teeth  are  carious,  we  use  a  double  file;  if  only  one, 
we  use  the  file  cut  on  but  one  side. 

5.  If  we  have  to  remove  roughnesses  and  asperities,  or  to  shorten 
a  tooth,  the  fine  saw  is  better,  and  does  it  more  quickly  than  the  file; 
in  this  case,  if  we  cannot  direct  the  blade  of  the  saw  transversely, 
we  direct  it  obliquely  in  many  directions,  so  as  to  cut  in  several  frag- 
ments what  we  cannot  remove  all  at  once. 

6.  When  the  portion  lo  be  removed  is  considerable,  it  should  be 
divided  by  angles  or  eminences,  instead  of  filing  it  down  uniformly ; 
this  plan  is  more  speedy. 

7.  When  a  tooth  is  loo  long,  it  is  prudent  not  to  remove  more  than 
half  a  line  at  a  time,  and  not  to  recommence  till  some  months  after ; 
in  this  way,  we  do  not  remove  too  much  of  the  tooth  at  once,  and  the 
filed  tooth  becomes  by  degrees  accustomed  to  impression,  and  there 
is  less  chance  of  caries. 

8.  Sometimes,  also,  a  rather  long  operation  causes  a  general  irri- 
tation, noises  in  the  head,  and  a  kind  of  nervous  irritability  ;  in  this 
case,  we  should  postpone  the  operation,  and  resume  it  some  days 
after. 

9.  Before  filing  very  carious  teeth,  especially  molars  that  have  no- 
thing but  their  enamel  left,  we  should  cut  them  with  a  scissors  or 
good  fornps.  ^ 

ni. — BB01SING  THE  DENTAL  PDLP. 

A  steel  sound,  curved,  and  very  pointed,  is  used.  Begin  by  clean- 
ing out  the  cavity  hollowed  by  the  caries,  carefully  scraping  its  parie- 
tes.     Then  endeavour  to  introduce  the  point  of  the  sound  into  the 
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orifice  of  the  roots,  and  turn  the  instrument  so  as  to  completely  crush 
the  nerve.  If  the  sound  is  too  large,  use  a  needle  of  iron,  steel,  or 
any  other  metal,  sufficiently  fine  to  enter  as  far  as  is  necessary  ;  if  the 
cavity  will  not  admit  these,  a  strong  pig's  bristle,  with  which  the 
nerve  should  be  pushed  and  pressed  until  it  gives  no  further  pain  ; 
Ihis  bruising  is  very  painful,  and  rarely  efficacious:  cauterization  is 
preferred. 


Firsl  Proceeding. — Heat  in  the  candle  a  finely-pointed  metallic 
sound,  or  simply  the  end  of  a  knitting-needle,  filed  to  the  size  of  the 
carious  hole,  and  mounted  in  a  porle-crayon.  In  order  to  succeed  in 
the  operation,  the  patient  must  be  courageous,  and  the  carious  hole 
so  situated  that  the  instrument  may  be  quicicly  introduced. 

Second  Proceeding. — An  Italian  dentist  has  proposed  to  direct 
against  the  pulp  a  jet  of  ignited  hydrogen  gas,  by  means  of  a  bladder 
and  the  canula  of  Anel's  syringe. 

Third  Proceeding.— The  cavity  of  the  carious  tooth  is  filled  with 
a  small  bitof  cotton,  steeped  in  alcohol,  or,  to  act  more  energetically, 
nitric  or  muriatic  acid, 'either  pure  or  diluted  ;  this  application  should 
be  repealed  several  limes. 

It  has  also  been  advised  to  pass  into  the  cavity  a  small  fragment 
of  caustic  potash,  or  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  nitrate  of  silver  and 
acetate  of  lead  ;  the  cavity  should  be  covered  with  a  pellet  of  cotton 
until  the  effect  is  produced. 

Others  introduce  directly  a  drop  of  liquid  acid  on  the  end  of  a 
needle  or  the  nib  of  a  pen.  But  we  cannot  be  suiBcienily  sure  as  to 
the  quantity  of  caustic  employed,  nor  of  the  manner  of  introducing 
it ;  whence  the  following  proceeding: — 

Fourth  Proceeding  (Turck,  of  Nancy). — The  instrument  M.  Turck 
uses  is  a  tube  of  very  thin  glass,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  globulated  at  one  extremity,  and  drawn  out  to  a  capillary 
lube  at  the  other,  curved  to  the  required  degree  ;  by  holding  the  tube 
and  globe  in  the  hand,  the  contained  air  becomes  sufficiently  rarefied 
to  expel  a  small  quantity.  If  Ihe  capillary  extremity  be  then  plunged 
in  the  acid,  a  quantity  more  or  less  considerable  enters  the  tube  as  it 
cools.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  graduate  this  quantity.  The  in- 
strument thus  charged  is  carried  to  the  required  spot,  and,  by  again 
beating  it,  the  liquid  is  driven  out, 

JippreciaiioTt. — Cauterization  is  a  painful  operation,  liable  to  bring 
on  inllammation  of  the  alveolar  periosteum  ;  we  should  not,  then,  em- 
ploy it  on  teeth  too  sensible  to  cold  and  heat.  This  sensibility  is 
sought  to  be  checked  by  Ihe  application  of  dilTerent  tinctures  (Ga- 
riot).  But  another  more  important  objection  is,  that  it  seldom  suc- 
ceeds, as  the  pulp  grows  again  from  day  to  day  as  it  is  cauterized 
(Laforgue), 

If  we  resort  to  cauterization,  it  is  evident  that  the  actual  cautery  is 
Ihe  best  for  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw  ;  for  Ihe  others,  the  plan  of  M. 
Ttirck  seems  to  us  the  most  sure  and  ingenious. 
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V, — OF  STOPPING  TEETH. 


1 


The  teelh  are  stopped  in  two  ways,  either  with  metallic  leaves  or 
by  means  of  a  fusible  metal,  melted  in  grains. 

First  Method,  Common  Proceeding. — The  necessary  instruments 
are,  a  curved  sound  for  cleaning  out  the  hollow,  a  pointed  sound, 
and  a  sharp  one,  a  polisher,  some  carded  cotton,  and  leaves  of  lead, 
gold,  or  silver ;  these  may  be  had  at  the  gold-beaters'.  They  should 
be  a  little  thicker  than  those  used  for  gilding,  and  the  gold  should 
have  been  refined  ;  without  this  precaution,  in  slopping,  it  may  fall 
into  powder  (Laforgue). 

We  commence  by  cleaning  out  the  hollow,  and  removing  all  moii 
ture  with  little  bits  of  cotton;  if  the  cavity  seems  smooth,  we  make 
it  rough  wilh  a  scraper,  so  that  it  may  better  retain  the  metal ;  let  the 
patient  keep  his  mouth  open  lest  the  saliva  again  moisten  the  tooth. 
Make  a  small  ball,  three  times  the  size  of  the  hollow,  by  rolling  the 
leaves  between  the  fingers  ;  with  the  pointed  sound  push  it  in,  so  as 
to  cause  it  to  well  fill  the  interior  parts  iirst,  pressing  it  down  to  make 
it  stick;  the  second  sound  serves  to  make  stronger  compression, 
When  the  cavity  is  well  filled,  if  there  remains  any  outside,  lake  it 
off  with  the  scraper,  and  polish  with  the  burnisher;  this  falter  should 
be  warmed  if  the  leaves  are  of  lead.  The  ball  should  be  made  ra- 
ther too  large  than  too  small,  as  what  is  added  never  well  unites 
with  ihe  first.  We  should  never  stop  painful  teelh,  and  if  much  pain 
comes  on  after  Ihe  operation,  the  slopping  should  be  removed,  and 
the  pain  sought  to  be  calmed. 

Proceeding  of  M.  Delitbarre. — In  order  to  put  the  nerve  out  of  the 
way  of  pressure  and  pain,  be  places  a  small  concave  plate  of  gold 
over  the  nerve  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  and  stops  above  it.  This 
plan  would  only  do  in  very  hollow  teeth. 

Second  Method, — We  may  employ  the  same  instruments,  only,  as 
they  are  to  be  applied  hoi,  Ihey  should  bear  an  expansion  near  the 
point,  capable  of  retaining  the  necessary  caloric.  The  tooth  being 
clean  and  dried,  we  place  in  ils  cavity  or  orifice  a  grain  of  fusible 
metal,  by  means  of  a  forceps,  or  by  pushing  into  it  the  point  of  the 
sound  ;  Ihe  hot  end  of  the  cautery,  heated  in  the  candle,  is  applied 
on  it,  the  melal  melts  and  fills  the  cavity  ;  the  superfluous  portion 
may  be  removed  wilh  ihe  cautery,  burnisher,  or  scraper.  This  plan 
is  preferable  to  the  olber  for  the  lower  jaw;  it  is  often  impossible 
to  apply  it  on  the  upper.  We  may  join  to  it  the  plan  of  M,  Dela- 
b&rre. 


Id 
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Instruments. — Amongst  the  mullilude  of  instruments  invented  for 
this  operation,  some  are  absolutely  bad,  and  ought  lobe  rejected,  such 
are  the  "  pied  du  biche,"  and  the  "  pelican  ;"  others  superfluous, 
or  of  little  use,  as  the  modificalions  of  Ihe  key  and  pincers,  or  for- 
ceps. We  shall  describe  five,  which  may  advantageously  replace  all 
the  others. 


EXTRACTION. 

||;  The  Gum  Lancet. — An  instrument  terminated  by  a  small  blade, 
Vb  a  blunt  and  concave  edge  serving  to  separate  the  adherent  gum 
from  the  tooth. 

2.  The  Key  of  Garengeot,  modified,  is  composed  of  a  transverse 
handle  solidly  fixed  to  a  shank  of  steel  twice  bent,  so  as  not  to  touch 
the  front  teeth,  when  put  far  back  into  the  mouth,  and  of  a  cushion  or 
quadrilateral  plate,  placed  on  the  side,  and  at  the  end  of  the  shank. 
The  claw  is  fixed  to  it  by  a  movable  screw  with  a  flattened  head ;  it 
should  be  curved  so  Ihat  its  extremity  alone  touch  the  tooth,  for,  if  it 
touch  the  CTOwn  of  the  tooth,  it  is  very  apt  to  break  it.  The  shape 
used  by  M.  Delabarre  seems  preferable.  We  should  have  two  or 
three  of  different  size,  one  middling,  terminated  by  a  culling  edge, 
and  one  Z-shaped,  for  the  last  molars. 

3,  The  "  Tirlmr." — Made  on  the  principle  of  the  key,  with  this 
difference,  that  ihe  handle  is  in  a  line  with  the  shank,  and  the  bol- 
ster and  claw  are  directly  at  the  extremity  of  the  sliank. 

4.  The  "  iJnuter." — A  sort  of  forceps,  straight  or  curved,  and  of 
rariouK  sizes;  one  with  middle-sized  teeth  seems  to  us  enough,  be- 
cause this  instrument  should  only  serve  for  extracting  teeth  already 
broken  and  loosened.  It  should  be  chosen  curved,  and  with  the 
teeth  separating  laterally  rather  than  from  above  downward. 

5,  The  Lever — Is  composed  of  a  slightly  curved  shank,  terminated 
by  a  sort  of  quadrangular  pyramid,  with  two  sides  much  wider  than 
ihe  others.  Instead  of  terminating  in  a  point,  we  prefer  having  al- 
most a  cutting  border,  so  that  (he  instrument  Is  not  unlike  a  turnscrew  ; 
the  handle  may  be  transversal,  or  in  the  direction  of  the  shank. 

Method  of  Operating. — The  patient  should  be  sealed  opposite  the 
light,  on  a  chair  with  a  back  or  cushion  to  it,  for  him  to  lean  bis  head 
upon.  If  we  have  not  this,  he  may  be  placed  against  an  assistant, 
a  wall,  or  the  knee  of  the  operator.  The  operator  should  .stand  in 
front  or  on  one  side,  for  the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw;  for  Ihe  upper  jaw, 
it  is  belter  that  he  should  be  behind,  in  which  case  the  patient  may 
sit  on  a  low  footstool  or  on  (he  ground,  with  his  head  back  and  lean- 
ing against  the  operator.  In  case  of  necessity,  we  may  operate  on 
a  patient  in  bed. 

First  find  out  the  affected  tooth,  and  see  if  it  be  loose  or  firm.  If 
it  be  loosened,  and  the  gum  very  adherent,  it  is  a  fit  case  for  lancing. 
In  general,  this  is  unnecessary;  it  only  prolongs  the  operation,  and 
does  not  always  prevent  the  gum  being  torn  with  the  tooth. 

1.  With  the  Key. — After  having  armed  the  key  with  the  suitable 
claw,  and  fixed  on  the  points  on  which  it  should  act,  introduce  the 
instrument  with  the  right  hand,  the  index-finger  along  the  shank,  the 
roedius  holding  up  the  claw,  or  vice  vcrsd ;  then,  with  the  left  finger, 
place  the  claw  on  the  tooth  below  the  crown,  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  alveolar  process,  taking  care  that  it  does  not  at  all  touch  the 
crown  of  the  tooth,  and  lake  your  fixed  point  on  the  other  side  of  the 
gum  with  the  bolster.  The  claw  must  fall  perpendicularly,  the  least 
obliquity  risks  breaking  the  crown.  The  instrument  being  well  ap- 
plied, and  the  handle  grasped  in  the  right  hand,  the  shank  passing 
)ttween  the  index  and  the  mediua  fingers,  the  left  hand  supporting 
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the  side  of  the  jaw,  a  movement  of  torsion  is  given  to  it,  lending  to 
draw  over  the  tooth  to  the  side  of  the  holster.  This  movement  should 
be  gradual,  and  without  shock  :  when  the  tooth  yields,  you  may  join 
to  it  a  motion  of  elevation  which  throws  the  looth  out  of  the  socket, 
and  even  sometimes  out  of  the  mouth  ;  but,  to  accomplish  Ihis,  you 
must  have  acquired  a  certain  skill.  The  following  circumstances 
occur  1  the  adhesions  of  the  tooth  with  the  alveolar  periosteum  are 
destroyed,  the  denial  cord  torn,  and  a  small  portion  of  the  alveolar 
process  on  the  side  to  which  the  looth  is  drawn  is  usually  broken. 
The  skill  consists  in  breaking  as  little  of  this  process  as  possible. 
Hence,  also,  the  movement  of  elevation.  Some  try  only  to  cause  a 
partial  luxation,  in  order  to  save  the  alveolar  process — extracting 
with  the  forceps. 

2.  With  the  "  Tirtoir." — Grasp  the  handle,  with  the  thumb  and 
index  finger,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  claw  extremity ;  the  bolster 
and  the  claw  are  applied  as  those  of  the  key.  We  begin  by  a  slight 
movement  o£  reversion  outwards ;  when  it  is  fell  to  give,  slightly  raise 
the  bolster  on  the  gums,  and  recommence  the  movement  of  reversion, 
so  as  to  progressively  extract  the  tooth  by  these  alternate  move- 
ments, without  fracturing  the  tooth  or  alveolar  process.  This  is  the 
best  instrument,  and  the  best  plan  for  the  extraction  of  teeth ;  un- 
fortunately, it  can  only  be  used  for  the  front  teeth. 

3.  With  the  Forceps. — The  tooth,  well  seized  between  the  claws 
of  the  instrument,  its  teeth  descending  as  near  as  possible  to  the  al- 
veoli, is  first  slightly  rolaled,  then  perpendicularly  extracted.  Many 
surgeons  use  Ihe  forceps  alone  for  front  teeth,  even  for  very  firm 
ones  ;  but  they  run  the  chance  of  breaking  them. 

4.  With  the  Lever. — Its  extremity  is  passed  between  two  teeth,  a 
'  sound  and  the  decayed  one,  or,  a  sound  one  and  a  stump,  so  that  the 

Eound  toolh  may  serve  as  a  fixed  point,  or  the  alveolar  process  and 
stump ;  in  which  case  the  fixed  point  is  taken  on  the  right  index 
finger,  or  the  lefl  thumb.  When  the  instrument  is  well  engaged,  it 
may  be  moved  in  two  ways  ;  if  it  be  between  two  leelh,  by  a  move- 
ment of  torsion,  they  are  separated,  and  the  decayed  one  upset;  orif 
between  a  tooth  ana  stump,  it  is  used  as  a  lever  of  the  first  order,  so 
as  to  raise  the  toolh  out  of  its  socket.  The  looih  on  which  we  lean 
should  be  well  supported  ;  we  should  act  gradually,  and  not  loosen 
our  hold  on  the  instrument,  or  be  afraid  to  return  lo  the  task  several 
times  if  we  fail  at  first.  Whatever  ihe  instrument  employed,  when 
the  toolh  is  once  loosened,  it  should  be  extracted  with  the  forceps. 
If  it  adheres  much  to  the  gum,  it  should  be  cut  away  with  the  gum- 
lancel.  The  tooth  extracted,  the  gums  should  be  squeezed  together 
with  the  thumb  and  index,  and  Ihe  mouth  rinsed  wilh  vinegar  and 
water.  The  crown  must  be  tolerably  solid  to  allow  of  the  employ- 
ment of  the  three  last  instruments.  When  it  is  very  hollow,  it  has 
been  thought  advisable  to  stop  it  first.  It  is  better  to  use  the  lever. 
Special  Proceedings.  I.  Jndsor  teeth — Canines  and  small  Molars 
(Wcwspirfes). — The  forceps  or  tirtoir  may  be  used,  the  former  when 
they  are  loose,  the  lalter  when  tight.  We  may  if  necessary  have  re- 
course to  the  key,  and  cause  only  partial  luxation;  but  the  length  of 
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the  root  makes  us  fear,  especially  here,  fracture  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cesses, above  all  with  the  canines. 

2.  Large  Molars. — They  should  always  be  drawn  with  the  key;  in 
Ihe  upper  jaw,  the  direction  of  Iheir  roots,  and  the  difficulty  of  taking 
R  fixed  point  on  the  inside,  give  rise  to  Ihe  rule  of  reversing  them 
outwards.  The  operator  stands  behind,  or  on  one  side  of  Ihe  patient, 
so  as  always  to  be  able  to  act  freely,  and  with  the  right  hand.  The 
iixed  point  should  not  be  taken  on  (he  inside  unless  the  other  plan  be 
absolutely  impossible. 

For  the  lower  jaw,  the  surgeon  stands  in  front;  it  is  generally  recom- 
mended also  to  reverse  these  leelh  outwards ;  but  often,  for  the  second 
tootb,  Ihe  very  marked  oblique  line  of  Ihe  maxilla  gives  more  thick- 
ness to  the  outside  alveolar  process,  the  bolster  slips,  and  Ihe  tooth  is 
broken,  on  account  of  this  unyielding  process;  il  is  better  then  to 
reverse  it  inwards.  The  only  thing  to  observe  is,  that  the  teeth  are 
not  so  close  together  but  that  the  external  side  of  this  tooth,  always 
larger  iban  the  internal,  can  pass  without  injuring  the  neighbouring 
teeth. 

We  may  also  dislocate  inwards  the  first  great  molar. 

3.  fflse  Teeth. — In  the  upper  jaw,  the  coronoid  apoplysis  generally 
offers  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  application  of  the  key,  espe- 
cially when  Ihe  loolh  leans  outwards,  which  is  Ihe  case  in  many  sub- 
jects. Il  is  equally  impossible  lo  gel  a  resting-point  on  the  inside. 
We  must  then  have  recourse  to  a  key  armed  with  Ihe  Z  shaped  claw, 
vhich  allows  us  to  take  our  fixed  point  opposite  the  second  molar ;  or 
push  the  lever  between  Ihem,  and  dislocate  the  tooth  backwards  and 
slightly  inwards. 

The  wise  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  more  easily  extracted.  We 
can  seize  them  with  the  key  and  simple  claw,  taking  the  fixed  point 
on  Ihe  inside;  or,  if  necessary,  use  the  lever. 

4.  Extraction  of  Roots. — The  roots  of  the  twenty  anterior  teeth 
should  be  extracted  with  the  "tirtoir,"  the  others  with  the  key  and 
sharp  claw,  when  the  neck  of  the  tooth  exists  and  ofTers  any  purchase  ; 
if  Ihey  are  loose, they  will  yield  to  the  forceps;  those  which  are  neither 
very  firm  nor  very  loose,  and  touch  or  are  close  lo  a  sound  tooth,  need 
Ihe  elevator. 

5.  Extraction  of  Teeth  placed  inside  or  outside  t/te  Jllveolar  Border. — 
These  are  generally  incisors,  or  canines,  or  small  molars ;  if  they  are 
external,  Ihey  may  be  drawn  as  usual;  but  if  internal,  we  cannot  use 
the  tirtoir  or  key  except  for  some  in  the  lower  jaw.  We  must  then 
have  recourse  to  Ihe  lever,  which  is  passed  between  them  and  the 
neighbouring  teeth,  on  which  we  lean ;  afier  having  sufficiently  loos- 
ened them,  extract  wilh  the  forceps. 

6,  Extraction  of  tlie  Milk  Teeth. — This  operation  is  more  hurtful 
than  useful ;  in  general,  Ihey  should  be  left  to  nature,  but  if  it  is  de- 
cided on,  Ihe  forceps  will  suffice;  in  consequence  of  the  softness  of 
the  alveolar  processes  in  young  children,  care  must  be  taken  that  all 
the  root  is  extracted.  When  the  milk  teeth,  decayed  at  iheir  roots, 
are  in  Ihe  way  of  the  next  teeth,  we  may  reverse  them  outwards  with 
die  thumb  without  any  difSculty. 
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Of  the  .Occidents  of  the  Operation. — These  are:   1.  Fracture  of  ibe 

toolh  or  alveoli,  and  crushing  of  the  gums,  which  cannot  always  be 
avoided,  and  which  needs  no  remedy  when  done. 

2.  Tearing  the  gums  with  a  portion  of  the  alveolar  process  ;  in  this 
case,  the  tooth  must  be  seized  with  the  forceps,  and  extracted  as  soon 
as  possible,  tearing  the  gum  as  little  as  we  can ;  it  is  not  dangerous. 

3.  Loosening,  luxating,  or  extracting  at  the  same  time  a  sound 
tooth;  it  should  be  immediately  replaced. 

4.  Hemorrhage  ;  an  acidulated  gargle  is  generally  sufficient  to  stop 
the  bleeding ;  if  it  resists,  and  continues  from  the  bottom,  the  hollow 
should  he  plugged  with  wax ;  if  it  comes  from  somewhere  else,  and  is 
very  troublesome,  we  must  have  recourse  to  lint  and  agaric,  maintained 
by  a  bit  of  linen  and  a  bandage  externally. 

VII. OF  LPXATIOR  OF  TEETH.  ^H 

The  plan  is  the  same  as  for  extraction,  only  the  tooth  should  be  but 
half  reversed,  without  being  extracted.  It  should  ihen  be  replaced 
with  the  finger,  and  attached  to  the  neighbouring  teeth,  or  covered 
wilb  a  small  bit  of  linen,  so  that  the  patient,  in  shutting  bis  mouth, 
presses  it  in  situ;  be  should  not  be  allowed  to  masticate  for  three  or 
four  days. 

This  operation  is  only  performed  on  the  twenty  anterior  teeth ;  in 
order  that  it  succeed,  the  subject  must  be  young,  the  gums  bealiby, 
and  the  loolh  sound,  or  very  little  decayed ;  as  this  is  performed  to  re- 
move pain,  ihe  luxation  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  break  the  nerve 
which  supplies  Ihe  tooth. 

vni. — TRANSPLANTATION  OF  TEETIl. 

It  consists  in  replacing  a  tooth,  immediately  after  its  extraction,  by 
one  drawn  from  another  person.  Besides  the  barbarity  of  this  opera- 
tion, the  difTerence  in  the  form  of  Ihe  roots  prevents  its  success.  But 
when  a  toolh  has  been  removed  by  mistake,  it  may  be  very  well  re- 
placed. Sanchard  has  tried  it,  and  we  have  ourselves  had  occasion 
to  do  il,  and  with  success.  It  must  be  lied  to  the  neighbouring  teeth 
with  a  thread  of  gold  or  silk;  if  the  other  teeth  are  too  far  off,  the  in- 
terval may  be  tilled  up  with  a  bit  of  cork,  included  in  the  ligature. 

IX. — APPEOXIMATION  OF  TEETB. 

When  the  removal  of  a  tooth  leaves  a  mis-shapen  vacancy,  especi- 
ally in  front,  the  teeth  thus  separated  may  be  tied  together  with  well- 
waxed  silk,  passed  round  their  necks;  after  two  days,  this  ligature 
must  be  replaced  by  another,  and  so  on,  until  the  vacancy  be  tilled  up 
by  the  two  neighbouring  teeth,  which  lakes  place  in  Ihe  course  of  a 
month.  We  Ihen  substitute  a  bit  of  while  thread  for  the  silk,  and 
leave  it  on  for  a  month  to  maintain  Ihe  teelh  in  apposition,  until  the 
alveolar  processes  are  fixed,  which  lakes  another  month.  We  need 
only  try  approximation  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  thirty-six.     This 
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age  passed,  we  odI}'  loosen  the  teeth.     Laforgue  called  it  a  sublime 
operation. 

X. REFLACEMBNT  OF  TEETH. 

We  replace  teelh  out  of  their  rank;  but  the  operation  has  no 
diance  of  success  after  the  age  of  thirty.  We  must  try  to  replace  a 
toolb  only  when  there  is  a  vacant  space  for  il.  If  there  is  none,  we 
extract  it  as  Uf^ly  and  useless.  Sometimes,  however,  we  do  remove 
1  tooth  to  make  place  for  another  that  Is  out  of  ils  rank ;  thus,  we 
ncrifice  the  bicuspids  to  save  the  canine;  if  there  is  no  space,  but  the 
neighbouring  teeth  have  some  interval  between  them,  we  bring  them 
nearer  together,  so  as  to  make  room.  The  replacement  is  made  by 
means  of  a  small  plate  of  gold  or  ivory,  made  to  fit,  and  pierced  with 
boles  for  ligature.  If  the  tooth  projects  inwnrds,  the  plate  is  put  on 
the  outside,  and  vice  versa  ;  and  the  neck  of  the  looth  is  surrounded 
W  a  thread  passed  through  the  holes,  and  drawn  more  tightly  every  day. 
Sometiaies  we  must  also  iix  the  plates  lo  the  neighbouring  teeth.  It 
kas  been  advised,  in  order  to  replace  certain  teeth,  to  replace  Ibem 
with  the  forceps,  and  then  operate  on  ihem  with  the  plate  and  ligature. 
Laforgue  rejects  the  operation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OPEBATIO.VS  SPECULLY  AFFECTING  THE  SKIN  AND  CELLULAR  TISSUE. 

The  general  operations,  of  which  we  shall  here  (real,  are  connected 
with  the  following  subjects:  1.  Abscesses.  2.  Cysts,  with  liquid 
products.  3.  Tumours.  4.  Wounds  and  Foreign  Bodies.  5.  The. 
restoration  of  Mutilated  Parts.     6.  Unhealthy  Cicatrices. 


(1.)  Of  the  Opening  of  Mscesses  generally. 

There  are'four  ways  of  opening  abscesses:  caustics — selon  — 
pur)Cture — and  incision.* 

Caustics. — The  ancients  employed  the  red  hot  iron,  still  used  by 
some  practitioners,  for  puncture.  But  the  canslic  potash  is  generally 
preferred.  We  have  already  given  the  rules  for  its  employment;  and 
will  onljr  add  that  the  opening  in  the  plaster  should  always  be  elon- 

•  A»  •  giHief*]  rule,  nil  early  (■pening  i>  BdvanlBgeoii*  and  requiaiw, — when  maitot 
fnfms  Innratli  ilentn  ni  aponeiimiic  iissupi.  which  prevenl  iia  aoming  lo  rhe  mrfaoe.iiml 
suua  it  to  buriDiT  BiiJ  aprud  beavaili  (Leoij  or  when  eiimvsmioK  nC  irriiBiing  fluldi 
ku  laken  r'*"i  "'  wlien  sn  absceu  rocmi  in  a  toOH  aail  pxtetiiilile  cellulu  liMUi', 
(■MciBlly  III  ibe  aiilla  and  peiJneuiTi^«[  in  Ihe  arigblrauthuod  a[  imporunl  organs  ir 
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gated,  and  Ihat  numerous  fragments  of  the  pofash,  of  Ihe  size  of  a 
leiHil,  should  be  placed  in  il  side  by  side,  called  "  the  caustic  polash- 
train."  The  eschar  produced  is  three  times  the  size  of  ihe  opening  in 
the  plaster.  After  twelve  or  twenty-four  hours,  the  plaster  is  removed; 
sometimes  the  eschar  is  incised  lo  give  immediate  exit  to  the  pus,  but 
if  there  is  no  hurry,  ii  is  left  to  detach  itself  naturally. 

The  Seton. — A  small  band  of  linen  is  passed  through  two  open- 
ings made  in  Ihe  abscess,  either  with  the  bistoury  or  trocar  of  B.  Bell. 
This  plan  is  almost  out  of  use. 

Pu.vcTURE.  1,  Simple  Puncture.  Ordinary  Proceeding.* — It  is 
performed  wiih  a  lancet  or  bistoury  on  small  abscesses,  which  need 
only  be  emptied  for  iheir  cure. 

Proceeding  of  Petit,  of  Lyons. — He  made  (he  puncture  with  an  in- 
strument healed  to  whiteness,  and  cninptelely  emptied  the  abscess  by 
means  of  a  cupping-glass;  he  saya  he  has  derived  great  benefit  from 
this  plan  in  phlegmonous  abscesses. 

2.  Puncture  and  Injection. — .\dvised  for  some  cold  abscesses,  with 
Ihe  intention  of  causing  adhesive  inflammalion  ;  for  this  purpose,  the 
trocar  is  used.  After  having  withdrawn  the  trocar,  irritaling  injec- 
tions are  passed  through  its  eanula. 

3,  Successive  Punctures. — Only  employed  in  large  abscesses  (either 
lymphatic  or  congested)  into  which  (ve  would  avoid  Ihe  entrance  of 
air. 

Proceeding  of  Boyer. — A  narrow  bistoury  is  plunged  obliquely  into 
the  lower  part  of  the  abscess,  and  a  portion  of  the  pus  evacualed 
eilher  by  simple  pressure,  or  by  means  of  a  cupping-glass.  The 
little  wound  is  then  slopped  with  a  bit  of  diachylum  plaster ;  Ihe  ab- 
scess re-(ills,  and,  after  iive  or  six  days,  but  before  it  has  reached  its 
primitive  size,  it  is  again  punctured,  and  so  again,  ihus  emptying  it 
by  degrees,  giving  lime  lo  Ihe  parietes  to  contract,  and  preventing 
Ihe  entrance  of  air.  This  proceeding  has  been  lately  renewed  by  J. 
Guerin.f 

Proceeding  of  Recamier. — If  the  pus  coming  from  an  abscess, 
opened  by  puncture,  be  very  fetid,  and  gives  cause  to  fear  dangerous 
absorption,  we  may  apply  lo  these  abscesses  Ihe  proceeding  of  M. 
Recamier  for  large  hydatid  cysts.  That  is,  to  completely  empty  the 
sac,  and  then,  half  or  three  parts  fill  il  with  an  emollieni  injection. 
The  trocar  is  then  preferred  for  the  puncture,  and  the  cupping-glass 
for  evacuation. 

Incision. — We  have  elsewhere  sufficiently  described  the  difTerent 
kinds  of  incision.     It  will  sufhce  to  give  here  some  general  rules. 

•  A  straigbt,  narrow,  or  doulile.^ ilged  bisionry  i>  to  be  pivlertfa.  Il  ihoulil  be  held 
between  the  itiumi)  and  two  first  fingcis,  tbe  lillle  Ungei  teslinK  on  the  neig1itx>aruig  lui- 
Tice  lo  iBuder  the  henit  mora  firm ;  Ihe  inaininienl  ihouM  be  plunged  in  perpendicularly 
until  il  renvbes  tbe  cavity,  whioh  may  tie  known  by  Uie  escape  of  a  drop  of  pus  if  lbs 
inMrumeni  ■■  lurned  gently  on  in  own  axis.  Then,  in  withdrawing  the  inslrumcni,  n 
■nOiGienlly  large  opening  ihould  be  made. — F.  B. 

t  AtimfrnuDw  Puiutvri. — In  ibis  way,  psoas  abKMtea  are  Uealed;  but  lomeliinea  a 
VBlvulai  opening  ii  mado  by  drawing  naide  the  akin  before  ponciuriiig,  eo  Ibat  when  it 
il  let  go  the  opening  in  il  and  that  in  tbe  aac  do  not  correnpond.  Il  has  been  recom- 
menilei!  also  lo  open  large  abaceuet  under  waler  to  prevent  the  entmnce  of  ail  into  tbe 
lac— F.  fl. 
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I.  In  order  In  lessen  Ihe  suffering  of  ihe  patient,  the  abscess  should, 
if  possible,  be  Incised  with  one  stroke  of  the  knife. 

8.  It  is  proper  that  one  extremity  nf  the  incision  should  terminate 
in  the  lowest  part  of  the  nbsoess;  it  has  also  been  recommended  to 
make  the  incision  in  the  direction  of  its  greatest  diameter,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  body  or  well-marked  folds  of  the  skin. 
These  two  rules  are  subject  to  too  many  exceptions  to  be  strictly  pre- 
served. 

3.  One  opening  is  usually  sufficient ;  it  should  be  large  enough  to 
iflbrd  a  free  exit  to  the  pus  ;  if  not,  it  should  be  enlarged  with  the 
bistoury  and  director. 

4.  When  the  abscess  is  very  large,  it  is  belter  to  make  several  in- 
UHOns  than  one  of  too  great  extent. 

b.  When  a  first  incision  does  not  reach  the  lowest  part  of  the  ab- 
KeS9,  and  when  compression  will  not  bring  together  Ihe  sides  of  the 
anuses,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  counter  opening,  either  by  cutting 
donn  on  the  skin  raised  by  a  director  introduced  through  the  first 
opening,  or  by  retaining  the  pus  at  the  point  where  we  wish  to  open 
it,  and  incising  as  for  common  abscesses. 

'6.  When  the  abscess  is  prominent  and  superficial,  incision  from 
mthin  outwards  is  preferred  ;  but  when  the  thickness  of  the  parts 
prevents  this,  the  incision  should  be  made  from  without  inwards  with 
■  straight  bistoury. 

7.  When  an  abscess  is  situated  under  a  muscle,  it  is  better  to 
separate  iis  fibres  than  to  cut  them ;  but  if  this  is  not  compatible  with 
the  direction  of  Ihe  incision,  tbey  may  be  cut  across. 

8.  The  incision  made,  the  abscess  is  emptied  by  gentle  pressure, 
without  carrying  the  fingers  inside,  unless  sinuses  that  may  need 
opening  are  suspected  ;  and  generally  a  bit  of  oiled  lint  is  placed  be- 
tween the  lips  of  the  wound,  which  is  dispensed  with  after  the  second 
dressing. 

(2.)  Of  Opening  very  deep  .Abscesses. 

When  the  fluctuation  is  obscure,  and  we  have  to  deal  with  import- 
ant organs,  recourse  is  had  to  the  following  proceedings  : — 

First  Proceeding. — A  convex  bistoury  Is  used,  and  the  parts  co- 
vering Ibe  abscess  are  divided,  layer  by  layer,  assuring  ourselves 
with  Ihe  finger,  after  each  incision,  of  the  position  of  the  organs  to  be 
avoided,  and  trying  to  reach  the  fluctuation. 

Second  Proceeding. — A  first  incision  is  made  in  the  skin;  then  with 
a  director  or  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  the  tissues  are  pulled  aside,  the 
bands  of  cellular  membrane  which  oppose  their  separalion  being 
broken  down,  and  we  thus  reach  the  purulent  sac  without  using  a 
cutting  instrument. 

Third  Proceeding. — If,  after  having  incised,  layer  by  layer,  a  con- 
siderable thickness  of  tissue,  we  dare  not  proceed  farther,  either  for 
fear  nf  injuring  important  parts,  or  with  the  intention  of  allowing  the 
abscess  to  point  better,  and  burst  nf  itself — we  slop  before  penetrating 
to  the  sac,  and  fill  the  wound  with  lint ;  and,  after  some  days,  the  ab- 
scess opens  itself  by  the  wound,  even  when  the  latter  has  not  accorded 
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witli  its  cenlre.  This  is  explained  partly  by  our  baving  diminished 
at  Ihis  point  the  resistance  of  the  sides  of  the  abscess,  and  partly  by 
the  extension,  as  far  as  the  purulent  sac,  of  the  inBamroation  deve- 
loped in  Ihe  wound  itself. 

Dr.  Graves,  of  Dublin,  has  applied  this  method  to  abscesses  of  the 
liver.  We  have  seen  Dupuylren  recur  to  it  with  success  for  a  deep 
abscess  of  the  thigh. 

(3.)  Of  Particular  Jlbscesses. 

1.  Abscess  in  the  Face. — They  should  be  allowed  to  open  of  them- 
selves to  avoid  Ihe  cicatrix,  or  be  opened  wilh  a  lancet  if  (hey  are  too 
slow.  Those  occupying  the  thickness  of  (he  cheek  should  be  opened 
from  the  inside  of  the  mouth. 

2.  Abscess  in  the  Parotid  Region. — I  wait  un(il  the  greatest  part  of 
the  tumour  is  resolved  in  the  abscess,  and  then  make  a  large  open- 
ing. Without  these  precautions,  (he  aponeurotic  layers,  so  abundant 
in  this  situation,  give  rise  to  long  indurations,  and  soraelimes  nume* 
rous  sinuses. 

3.  Jibscess  in  the  Axilla. — We  should  remember  the  position  of 
the  artery,  situated  almost  at  Ihe  union  of  the  an(erior  wi[h  Ihe  mid- 
dle third  of  the  axilla.  To  avoid  all  danger,  M.  Velpeau  advises 
raising  the  arm  as  much  as  possible,  and  plunging  in  the  straight 
bistoury,  held  as  a  pen,  from  above  downwards,  so  as  (o  linish  the 
incision  from  wiihin  outwards. 

4.  Abscess  of  the  Groin.  Buboes. — These  abscesses  may  be  opened 
with  the  bistoury,  or  caustic  potash.  The  direction  of  (he  incision 
should  be  perpendicular  to  the  fold  of  the  groin.  When  it  is  made 
parallel  (o  this  fold,  the  lips  of  the  incision  turn  in,  and  the  cicatriza- 
tion is  difficult. 


SECTION  11. — CYSTS  WITH  LIQUID  CONTENTS. 

(1.)  Cysts  of  the  Shin. — {Sebaceous  Tumours.) 

Pathological  Anatomy. — They  are  formed  by  (he  development  of 
the  sebaceous  follicles  of  the  skin,  and  are  of  variable  size.  When 
these  cysts  are  very  small,  they  are  called  "tarmes,"  and  Iheir  orifice 
shows  itself  by  a  black  point  on  Ihe  exterior ;  but  often  this  orifice  no 
longer  exists,  the  tumour  gains  considerable  volume,  and  contains 
sometimes  a  viscid,  transparen(,  or  whi(ish  fluid,  or  a  pulpy  substance 
resembling  honey,  pap,  suel,  wet  bran,  &c.'  Their  parietes  seem 
fonned  of  cartilaginous  layers,  slightly  adherent  to  Ihe  subjacent  cel- 
lular tissue. 

Methods  of  Operation, — Injections,  Ihe  seton,  cauterization  with 
caustic  potash  when  the  tumour  is  very  large,  with  nitric  acid  on  a 
straw  or  pen  when  it  is  small  (Tenon),  incision,  excision,  and  extir- 
pation, have  all  been  proposed.  The  two  last  alone  deserve  a  sepa- 
rate description. 

■  Thne  ware  tomrtij  called  nriKtrn,  aCtovnw,  Hnd  tfMloma, 
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Extirpation,  Common  Proceeding. — The  skin  covering  Ihe  tu- 
mour is  incised  longitudinally  with  a  convex  bistoury,  without  open- 
ing the  cyst  if  possible;  then  it  is  separated  from  the  surrounding 
cellular  tissue,  being  raised  and  drawn  away  with  the  finger,  tenacu- 
lum, or  with  the  help  of  a  thread  passed  through  it. 

Proceeding  of  Sir  Jl.  Cooper. — When  the  cyst  is  of  long  standing, 
ind  wilh  indurated  parietes,  the  surgeon  cuts  il,  Ingelher  wiih  the  skin, 
in  the  same  incision,  and  empties  all  lis  contents;  then,  detaching  its 
ndes  from  the  skin  for  a  little  extent,  he  seizes  it  well  between  the 
thumb  and  lingers  of  the  right  hand,  provided  with  a  compress  to 
present  Ihe'ir  slipping,  and  draws  out  the  cyst  with  some  force,  assist- 
ing himself  by  tearing  the  cellular  lissue  wilh  (he  fingers  of  the  left 
hand. — Dupuylren  also  followed  this  method.  This  operation  is  very 
slightly  painful,  and  only  lasts  a  minute.  It  heals  by  the  first  inten- 
tion. 

Excision.  Proceeding  of  Chopart. — When  the  tumour  has  so  large 
a  base  that  its  extirpation  would  leave  an  enormous  wound,  we  may 
remore  a  piece  of  the  skin  and  of  the  cyst  from  the  most  elevated 
part  of  the  tumour,  leaving  the  bottom  of  the  cyst  which  unites  with 
the  edges  of  the  skin.  We  begin  by  making  an  incision  at  the  low- 
est part  of  the  tumour  through  which  it  is  emptied;  then,  slipping  ihe 
finger  into  its  interior,  we  raise  the  part  to  be  removed,  and  excise 
it  with  the  bistoury  or  scissors.  After  the  operation,  the  hollow  of 
the  cysl  exposed  to  the  air  acquires  Ihe  hardness  of  leather,  and  is 
iletached  from  time  to  time  in  layers;  by  degrees,  the  surrounding 
ikin  retracts,  and  in  a  short  time  the  tissue  of  the  cyst  disappears, 
leaving  a  small  cicatrix. 

(2.)  Cyah  of  Ihe  Cellular  Tissue. —{Serous,  Mucous,  ^c.) 

Pathological  Anatomy. — These  are  collections  of  serous  or  other 
liquids,  more  or  less  developed  in  the  cellular  tissue,  sometimes  bor- 
rowing from  it  an  actual  covering;  at  others,  on  Ihe  contrary,  the 
liquid  is  in  contact  with  a  serous  surface,  without  any  real  sac.  It  is 
impossible,  a  priori,  to  distinguish  these  cases;  bul,  during  the  ope- 
ration, we  soon  recognize  the  absence  of  parieles  by  the  difficulty,  or 
eren  the  impossibility,  of  the  dissection. 

Methods  of  Operation. — They  are  the  same  as  for  the  preceding  tu- 
mours, with  Ihe  exception  of  excision.  Bul,  if  the  cyst  has  no  parietes, 
extirpation  even  should  not  he  tried  ;  an  inrlsion  suffices;  after  which 
we  rfiould  promote  suppuration  and  adhesion  in  the  cavity,  by  Ihe 
introduction  of  lint  or  irritating  injections. 

If  the  cyst  has  a  proper  sac,  we  try  to  separate  it  from  the  surround- 
ing parts  with  ihe  fingers,  scissors,  or  bistoury,  avoiding  opening  it 
as  much  as  possible;  at  least,  if  its  parieles  be  not  sufficiently  thick 
to  resist  traction. 

When  the  tumour  is  very  large,  and  we  choose  incision,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  lest  so  extensive  an  inflamed  surface  should  give  rise 
lo  troublesome  symptoms — lest  Ihe  air  vitiate  the  pus,  or  the  pus  be 
re-absorbed.  This  is  a  case  in  which  we  should  not  entirely  empty 
the  tumour,  but  replace  the  pus  or  liquid  evacuated  by  an  injection 
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of  warm  waler,  (hat  llie  parieles  may  shrink  hy  degrees.  This  is 
the  inelhod  of  M.  Recamier,  already  indicated  for  abscesses  by  con- 
gestion.  '  ^j 

(3.)  Si/navial  Cysts.  V 

There  are  two  sorts,  one  a  kind  of  dropsy  of  the  subcutaneous  " 
faursK  mucosae,  as  on  the  olecranon,  (he  palella,  between   ihe  hyoid 
and  thyroid  cartilages,  &.c.     The  others  consist  in  a  ilevelopmenl  of 
the  synovia]  burs:e  of  certain  tendons,  and  are  called  specially  gan- 
glions. 

1.  Synoinal  CyHs,  properly  so  called. — They  should  be  widely  in- 
cised ;  or,  if  the  sac  is  large,  an  elliptical  piece  of  integument  may  he 
removed,  and  then  dry  liiil,  or  linl  dipped  in  irritating  liquid,  be  in- 
troduced to  cause  suppuration,  and  consequent  adhesion  of  the  walls 
of  the  cyst. 

2.  Ganglions, — Compression,  opening  by  a  very  small  incision, 
and  rupture  of  the  sac,  without  injury  of  the  skin,  by  a  blow  with  a 
smooth  body,  such  as  a  book,  or  a  stamp  covered  with  linen,  have 
each  been  advised. 

Sabatier  applied  his  left  thumb  on  the  ganglion,  and  pressed  with 
bis  right  upon  the  former,  until  the  sac  seemed  burst,  and  the  liquid 
spread  in  the  cellular  (issue.  Slight  pressure,  followed  by  fription, 
renewed  for  two  or  three  days,  favours  the  absorption  of  the  fluid,  and 
the  patient  is  cured. 

I  have  tried  this  method,  and  obtained  nothing  from  it.  Some  say 
they  have  seen  compression  succeed  after  a  year,  which  would  be 
too  tedious  for  most  patients,  and  could  not  be  applied  to  all  regions. 
I  have  invented  a  proceeding  both  for  synovial  cysls  and  ganglions, 
very  efficacious,  and  with  no  olher  inconvenience  than  a  little  pain. 

Proceeding  of  the  Jiutlior. — The  tumour  being  compressed  laterally 
between  the  left  index  and  thumb,  so  as  to  give  it  a  considerable  de- 
gree of  tension,  and  to  lengihen  it  in  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the 
fimb,  I  take  a  straight  bistoury  with  a  narrow  blade,  held  flat,  and 
push  it,  parallel  to  Ihe  skin,  into  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  large 
diameter  of  the  tumour.  I  ihiust  the  instrument  sufficiently  forwards 
to  pass  beyond  the  olher  end  of  the  cyst,  not  through,  hut  still  under 
the  integuments;  and  then,  turning  up  the  blade,  I  hold  apart  the  lips 
of  the  lilile  wound,  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  synovia  and  small  car- 
tilaginous bodies  frequently  found  in  tumours  of  this  kind,  and  whose 
exit  I  aid  by  compression.  I  then  bring  back  the  blade  to  the  flat 
position,  and  cause  its  point  to  describe  a  quarter  of  a  circle  on  the 
lefl  side,  so  as  to  cut  beneath  the  skin  all  that  is  in  its  way  to  within 
a  few  lines  of  Ihe  limit  of  the  tumour;  I  turn  the  edge  to  the  light, 
and  do  ihe  same ;  then  1  turn  it  up  to  the  skin,  and  divide  in  the  same 
way  all  the  envelops  of  the  tumour.  Lastly,  carrying  the  point 
downwards,  I  scarify  (he  hollora  of  the  cjsf,  and  withdraw  (he  in- 
strument, taking  care  not  lo  lean  heavy  enough  to  wound  the  subja- 
cent tissues. 

It  may  be  seen  that,  in  the  first  three  sections,  the  bistoury  remains 
always  under  the  skin,  the  circular  movements  are  made  with  the 


point,  the  heel  resting  in  the  little  wound  of  the  skin,  which  serves 
IS  a  centre  for  all  Ihese  movements;  and  the  result  is  that  the  cyst 
lias  been  divided  in  four  points,  absolutely,  to  use  a  common  expres- 
sion, as  an  apple,  into  four  quarters,  with  an  external  incision  not 
more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  The  tumour  is  then  gently  com- 
pressed to  evacuate  all  the  synovia;  overit  are  applied  layers  of  aga- 
ric covered  with  thick  compresses,  to  keep  up  a  soft  and  efficacious 
pressure  ;  this  compression  should  be  maintained  ten  or  twelve  days, 
lo  avoid  relapse.  When  there  is  no  suppuration,  the  walls  of  the  cyst 
contract  adhesions  which  obliterate  the  cavity.  Ganglions  are,  how- 
ever, sometimes  composed  of  a  number  of  Utile  cysts,  in  which  case 
care  must  be  taken  that  all  are  incised ;  those  unaffected  by  the  in- 
cision will  remain. 

I  think  we  shnuld  class,  with  the  synovial  cysts,  (hose  pointed  out 
by  Dupuylren,  on  the  articulations  of  the  wrist,  and  foot,  which  almost 
always  contain  small  while  cartilaginous  bodies,  but  which  M.  Kahn 
has,  in  our  opinion,  wrongly  classed  with  hydatid  cysts.  They  are 
always  under  the  annular  ligament,  above  and  beneath  which  they 
project,  and  which  divides  them  in  two  parts.  Puncture,  followed  by 
evacuation  of  the  liquid  and  small  bodies,  has  once  succeeded;  at 
other  limes,  the  disease  has  returned.  Dupuytren  preferred  the  follow- 
ing method : — 

Cause  one  of  the  tumours  to  project  by  compressing  the  other,  and 
incise  it;  when  you  reach  the  cavity,  pass  in  a  director  beneath  the 
annular  ligament  to  the  second  sac  so  as  lo  raise  the  integuments,  and 
assist  you  in  making  a  counter-opening;  ihat  done,  emply  the  cyst, 
and  pass  a  seton  from  one  opening  to  the  other,  or  simply  put  a  meche 
of  lint  in  each  opening;  the  meche  or  seton  should  be  removed  after 
ibirty-six  or  forty  hours.  The  irritation  produced  will  cause  adhesion 
of  the  walls  of  the  cyst. 

This  operation  is  long  and  difficult,  and  often  brings  on  violent  in- 
flammation, which  spreads  under  the  aponeurosis  of  the  arm  and  hand, 
and  ends  in  numerous  abscesses.  Once  we  have  seen  these  accidents 
cause  the  death  of  the  patient.  I  should  prefer  the  subcutaneous  in- 
cision described  for  synovial  cysts  and  common  ganglions. 

(4.)  Hr/datid  Cysts. 
Cysts  containing  hydatids  should  be  opened,  carefully  emptied,  and 
UieA  treated  as  cellular  cysts. 

SECTIOK  HI. TtJMOUBS. 

iimours  differ  from  abscesses  and  cysts  in  being  always  formed  of 

•olid  products.  They  are  either  surrounded  by  a  cyst,  or,  though 
without  a  cyst,  are  still  isolated  from  the  neighbourinj;  tissues  by  a 
more  or  less  loose  cellular  tissue;  or,  lastly,  are  so  confounded  with 
these  tissues  that  we  cannot  determine  their  limits. 

(I.)    Of  Tumours  in  general. 
itihods  of  Exploration.— h.  is  often  difficult  lo  determine  the  exact 
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nature  of  a  lumour.  or  even  to  dislinguish  cysts  conlaining  liq 
When  the  situation  is  obscure,  we  have  recourse  to  puncture  to 
plore,  using  either  the  bistoury,  (he  trocar,  or  acupuncture  needle;* 
the  bistoury  is  only  suitable  when  the  part  is  to  be  removed,  and 
when  we  are  undecided  only  about  the  method.  The  trocar,  making 
a  smaller  wound,  and  being  less  likely  to  injure  nerves  or  vessels,  la 
preferable  to  the  bistoury;  the  needle  serves  for  cases  in  which  the 
trocar  is  not  without  danger,  as  for  tumours  simulating  aneurisms. 
It  indicates,  by  the  extent  of  its  movements  in  the  tiimoiir,  that  there 
is  an  open  cavity  in  it — a  useful  means  of  diagnosis,  for  example,  in 
hydrocele,  with  thickening  of  the  tunica  vaginalis. 

Methods  of  Extirpation. — Tumours  are  encountered  with  the  knife, 
hot  iron,  ligature  en  masse,  Slc.  The  employment  of  the  bistoury 
alone  requires  some  general  rules  here. 

1.  It  must  be  considered,  before  commencing  the  operation,  what 
kind  of  incision  is  required  to  expose  the  tumour.  The  incision 
should  vary  according  to  the  size,  the  base,  the  relations  of  the  tu- 
mour, its  adhesions,  and  the  healthy  or  diseased  state  of  the  integu- 
ments. 

2.  77ie  Straight  Incision,  allowing  but  a  limited  separation  of  its 
edges,  is  only  suitable  for  the  extirpation  of  small  tumours,  immedi- 
ately under  the  skin,  without  adhesions,  and  capable  of  escaping 
through  the  opening  on  slight  pressure.     This  is  called  enucleation. 

3.  Incision  on  a  fold  of  skin  is  fit  for  encysted  tumours,  which  we 
fear  to  open,  or  for  solid  tumours  which  we  wish  to  remove  entire, 
for  fear  of  leaving  behind  any  portion  capable  of  reproducing  them. 

4.  The  EUiplical  Incision  is  preferable  whenever  we  wish  to  re- 
move, with  the  tumour,  a  flap  of  integuments,  whether  because  it  is 
diseased,  or  because  the  skin  is  thinned  and  would  with  difficulty  re- 
unite; or  when  the  extent  of  the  Integuments  much  surpasses  that  of 

he  wound  to  be  covered. 

5.  Crucial  or  T  or  V  Incisions  are  indicated  when  we  would  ex- 
pose a  large  lumour,  without  removing  any  of  the  skin  that  covers  it. 

6.  Whatever  kind  of  incision  is  preferred,  it  should  extend  to  the 
base  of  the  tumour,  so  as  to  permit  a  free  dissection,  and  only  leave  a 
sufficient  extent  of  skin  to  exactly  cover  the  wound. 

7.  Dissect  by  extensive  cuts,  directing  the  edge  of  the  bistoury  as 
much  as  possible  towards  the  tumour  or  healthy  part,  according  as  we 
would  preserve  one  or  (he  other. 

8.  Take  care  of  the  neighbouring  organs,  nerves,  vessels,  muscles, 
&c.,  putting  ihera  on  one  side  with  the  fingers  or  forceps,  or  in  any 
other  way. 

9.  We  must  make  sure,  when  the  principal  mass  of  the  tumour 
has  been  removed,  that  not  a  bit  is  left  behind,  especially  if  the  tu- 
mour is  of  a  suspicious  character;  the  remnants  that  are  [eh  may  he 


•  We  prpfer  the  inslniment  uaoH  in  England,  called  ihe  "eiplotinn  nee.lle.*'     Il  ii  a 

Itroove  n  ponion  of  tlie  conicnu  of  llie  tumour  genainlJy  lodgea,  and  raaf  be  examined 
wbm  itn  iDMnuneiM  U  wiibdnwn.— F.  3. 


rnnoTed  with  the  knife  or  scissors,  or  destroyed  by  ihe  actual  cau- 

10.  When  the  tumour  is  enormous,  we  must  only  uncover  and  re- 
move a  portion  at  a  time;  after  some  days,  when  the  inflammation  is 
gone  down,  another  ponion  ;  and  so  on  till  ali  is  extirpated. 

11.  The  wound  should' not  he  dressed  till  all  the  vessels  are  tied, 
and  all  flow  of  blood  has  ceased  ;  they  are  then  generally  united  by 
first  intention,  by  means  of  sutures  or  adhesive  bandages. 

(2,)    0/ sorru  Particular  Tumours. 

I.  Ekcysteti  Tumours. — Their  nature  may  vary,  but  tbeir  relations 
only  interest  the  operator.  The  skin  and  cyst  which  cover  them 
being  divided,  we  place  the  fingers  on  Ihe  sides  of  Ihe  tumour  and 
sqneeze  it,  so  as  to  make  it  come  out ;  as  soon  as  it  projects  beyond 
the  skin,  seize  it  with  the  fingers  or  claw  forceps,  and  with  the  bis- 
toury, or  with  the  scissors,  cut  the  cellular  bands  which  still  attach 
it  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound.  For  these  tumours,  as  for  all  the  sub- 
eataneous  cysts,  M.  Alliot  makes  a  semicircular  incision  along  the 
base  of  the  tumour,  dissects  its  base,  turns  it  over  with  the  skin  that 
covers  it,  and  finishes  by  detaching  it  from  the  integuments.  I  fol- 
lowed this  plan  for  the  removal  of  a  small  lipoma ;  but  I  found  that, 
in  finishing  the  section  of  the  integuments  from  within  outwards,  I 
made  but  an  uneven  and  notched  section,  It  is  only  fit,  then,  for 
cases  in  which  a  simple  incision  suffices  for  the  removal  of  the  tu- 
mour without  excision  of  the  skin  covering  if. 

II.  Fatty  Tumours,  or  Lipoma. — These  tumours  in  most  cases 
only  slightly  adhere  to  the  neighbouring  tissues.  They  present  them- 
selves under  three  forms. 

1,  ^  Jlat  Tumour  with  a  large  Base. — Incise  the  skin  down  to  the 
surface  of  Ihe  tumour,  and  dissect  it  to  the  right  and  left  with  the  han- 
dle of  the  scalpel  or  fingers ;  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  use  the  edge ; 
then  turn  it  over,  seizing  it  with  a  tenaculum,  and  separate  Ihe  last 
adhesions  with  ihe  scissors, 

2-  Large  and  very  promiTtenl  Tumours, — Here  we  must  generally 
remove  a  flap  of  integument,  and  use  the  bistoury  to  dissect,  the  ad- 
hesions being  more  firm, 

3.  Pedunculated  Tumour. — We  may  remove  it  by  dissection,  leav- 
ing only  enough  skin  to  cover  the  wound ;  or  place  a  ligature  on  the 
pedicle,  after  having  first  circularly  incised  Ihe  skin.  If  the  patient 
dreads  the  bistoury,  Sabatier  advises  to  steep  Ihe  ligature  in  nitric 
acid,  and  to  apply  it  on  the  skin,  which  is  destroyed  by  the  caustic 
without  much  pain,  and  the  ligature  afterwards  causes  none. 

III.  SfiHBHous  AND  Carcinomatous  Tumours, — For  these  the 
knife,  actual  cautery,  caustics,  ligature,  and  compression  are  used. 
Each  may  be  useful  according  to  the  case; — we  have  nothing  to  add 
1o  the  general  rules,  M.  Ollivier  advises  inoculating  Ihe  centre  of 
these,  and  generally  all  lumours  of  as  grave  a  nature,  with  hospital 
pns — B  desperate  resource,  which  no  prudent  surgeon  would  attempt 
lo  practice. 

It  is  not  Ihe  same  with  ibe  method  proposed  by  M.  Martinet  de  la 
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Creuse  to  obviate  relapse — which  consisis  in  borrnwiiiga  flap  of  si 
from  another  part  la  cover  the  wound.  This  practice  has  succeedei 
with  him  several  times  in  desperate  cases.  As  to  the  operntioo,  ' 
does  not  difTer  Trom  the  ordinary  autoplastic  operations.  ^ 

IV,  Medullaby  Fungus  and  Fungus  Hematodcs. — ExlirpalloMtl 
alone  is  proposabte;  and  often,  when  the  tumour  is  situaled  in  a  limb, 
we  must  have  recourse  even  to  amputation. 

V.  Erectile  Tomours. — Under  this  general  name  are  comprised 
tumours  very  different  in  their  nature  and  size  ;  from  noivi  materni 
to  accidental  erectile  (issue;  from  congenital  varicose  tumours  to 
aneurism  by  anastomosis.  M.  A.  Berard  makes  three  classes,  accord- 
ing as  the  lesion  affects  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  skin,  the  subcu- 
taneous veins,  or  arterial  branches.  We  may  understand,  by  this 
fact,  the  difficulty  of  appreciating  the  nature  of  the  numerous  pro- 
ceedings that  have  been  proposed,  often  without  distinction  of  the 
true  character  of  the  tumour. 

We  may,  at  all  events,  class  these  proceedings  into  three  grand 
methods,  according  as  tbey  are  intended  :  1.  To  slop  the  blood  from 
reaching  the  tumour;  2.  To  obliterate  the  dilated  vessels  of  the 
tumour  by  inflammation ;  3.  To  cause  Ihe  destruction  and  removal 
of  the  tumour.  ,  I    ' 

The Jirst  method  comprises  four  different  proceedings: —  i^ 

1.  Astringent  and  Refrigera/ing   Topics. — Means  of  little  efficacy-^ 
which,  nevertheless,  once  succeeded  with  Abernethy  on  a  prettj 
large  congenital  tumour. 

2.  Compression. — An  uncertain  and  often  dangerous  proceeding 
when  the  tumour  is  large,  but  which  may  be  useful  for  small  tumours 
situaled  in  such  a  way  (hat  they  may  be  exactly  flattened. 

3.  Ligature  of  Uie  Arteries. — On  compressing  the  arteries  that  go 
lo  these  tumours,  we  observe  them  become  loose  and  soft:  their  vol- 
ume diminishes;  hence  Ihe  idea  of  tying  all  Ihe  second  class  arteries, 
an  alienipt  which  has  not  been  successful.  More  success,  however, 
has  been  obtained  from  tying  Ihe  principal  trunk— for  instance,  Ihe 
carotid  for  erectile  lumours  of  the  ear,  orbit,  &c.  Still,  in  many  cases, 
the  tumour  has  reappeared;  and  this  plan  does  not  promise  invaria- 
bly certain  results. 

4.  Circular  Incision  at  the  Ease  of  the  Tumour. — Performed  by 
Physick,  to  make  sure  of  dividing  all  its  vessels.  The  incision  must 
be  made  on  healthy  tissues,  and  comprise  all  the  depth  of  the  skin 
and  subjacent  cellular  tissue  with  their  vessels.  Tie  as  you  go  on; 
and  fill  the  wound  wilh  lint,  to  prevent  immediate  reunion. 

The  second  method  comprises  sis  proceedings: — 

1.  Puncture  and  breaking  up. — It  has  been  proposed  to  plunge  into 
the  tumour  a  calaract  needle,  with  which  the  morbid  tissues  should 
be  broken  up.  I  do  not  know  that  this  idea  has  been  put  in  execu* 
tion. 

2,  Vaccination. — Mr.  Cumin  proposes  numerous  inoculations  wilh 
vaccine,  in  order  to  excite  a  special  inflammation,  which  may  change 
the  condition  of  the  vitality  of  the  tumour.  This  can  only  succeed 
in  the  most  superficial  nsevi  materni. 
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I  3.  Tattooing. — I  class  this  plan  wilb  Ihe  preceding,  becau.se  it 
f  Items  to  me  to  act  principally  in  the  same  manner,  although  its 
inventor,  M.  Pauli,  put  it  into  practice  with  a  very  dilTerent  inten- 
tion. 

We  know  that  soldiers  tattoo  their  arms  and  breast,  and  impress 
snd  trace  on  Ihem  words  and  figures  that  neither  lotions  nor  even 
blisters  can  efface.  M.  PauH  thought  thai,  if  he  could  colour  the  skin 
blue  or  red,  he  might  in  like  manner  colour  it  white  in  the  cases  in 
which  the  superficial  iia::vus  has  given  il  (he  tint  commonly  called 
("tacbes  de  vin")  wine  spots.  He  says  he  has  already,  in  (bis  way, 
obtsined  some  success. 

This  is  the  proceeding  adopted  by  the  soldiers.  They  first  mark 
apon  the  skin  wilb  red  uhalk  the  characters  they  wish  to  trace,  then 
cover  the  part  with  ihe  chosen  colour,  vermilion  or  indigo;  then, 
taking  a  cork,  in  which  are  fixed  three  pins  whose  points  are  of  equal 
length  beyond  Ihe  cork,  Ihe  operator  pushes  the  poinis  obliquely  into 
the  skin  until  a  drop  nf  blood  flows;  then  the  parts  are  again  rubbed 
wilb  Ihe  chosen  colour.  The  pain  is  very  slight,  and  the  coloralion 
indelible. 

To  apply  this  plan  lo  the  nsvus,  the  parts  are  first  washed  with 
soapy  water,  and  then  rubbed,  lo  make  the  blood  penetrate  into  the 
extreme  ramifirations  of  Ihe  ereciile  tissue.  The  skin  is  then  extend- 
ed, and  covered  with  a  layer  of  colour  of  Ihe  same  shade  as  the 
healthy  skin,  made  wilh  white  lead  and  vermilion,  and  pricked  with 
three  pins,  dipped  from  time  lo  time  in  Ihe  colour.  When  Ihe  nievus 
is  very  extensive,  we  proceed  bit  by  bit  to  avoid  considerable  swell- 
ing. 

The  difficult  point,  according  lo  M.  Pauli,  is  Ihe  choice  of  colonr. 
It  requires  almost  (he  practiced  eye  of  the  painler.  Generally,  it  should 
be  lighter  than  the  tint  we  wish  to  obtain.  When  Ihe  spot  is  on  the 
cheek,  it  is  necessary  to  give  it  a  more  rosy  hue, 

4.  The  SeCon. — Macilwain  passes  one  or  more  scions  across  the 
tumour  to  produce  enough  inflammation  (o  oblilerale  its  vessels.  He 
sometimes  succeeded.  More  recently,  A.  Berard  has  resumed  ibis 
loe^od  for  extensive  and  deep  venous  tumours;  but,  afler  five  or  six 
days'  employment  of  the  seton,  he  passes  each  extremity  of  it  through 
UDit)!  balls  of  ivory  (the  "serre  nceud"  of  Roderic),io  tighten  thera 
and  produce  a  kind  of  semi-strangulation  in  the  tumour. 

5.  JVealles.  Plan  ofM.  LnlUmand. — He  uses  long  fine  pins,  such 
as  are  used  for  fixing  small  insects.  The  finest  should  nol  be  em- 
ployed, because  their  presence  does  not  determine  enough  inflamma- 
tion. They  remain  of^en  eighl  days  without  producing  suppuration. 
He  prefers  pins  to  needles,  because  they  penelrale  just  as  well,  on 
account  of  Ihe  softness  of  the  erectile  (issue;  and  especially  because 
we  may  bend  or  cut  them  ofT  as  may  be  necessary. 

These  pins  are  pushed  in  so  as  to  traverse  the  tumour,  or  a  portion 
of  it,  from  side  to  side.  We  may  introduce  from  four  lo  a  dozen  at 
a  time,  disposed  as  parallelty,  and  as  near  to  one  another,  as  possible. 
If  we  have  only  been  able  to  include  part  of  Ihe  tumour,  three  days 
afterwards  we  introduce  a  second  dozen  in  another  portion.     M.  Lai- 
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lemand  has  passed  in  Ibia  way  at  least  120  inio  one  lumour,  Thq 
are  l^ft  in  situ  seven  or  eight  dajs  or  more,  unii]  suppuration  is  weB 
established,  when  we  withdraw  them.  After  the  removal  of  a  finT 
series  of  parallel  pins,  if  (he  inllaramafion  does  not  appear  suflicien 
to  produce  a  cure,  we  introduce  more,  in  a  direction  perpendicular  I 
to  them,  before  the  inflammation  has  subsided. 

At  first,  M.  Lallemand  passed  waxed  threads  round  (hese  pins  (o 
compress  ihe  parts,  augment  Ihe  inflammation,  and  prevent  the  flow 
of  blood.  But  this  compression  adds  nothing  lo  Ihe  effect  of  the  pins, 
for  the  pins  completely  slop  hemorrhage  from  the  first  moment ;  and 
afterwards,  Ihe  inflammation,  spreadinf;  from  (he  divided  surfaces,  ob- 
literates Ihe  injured  vessels  entirely.  These  threads  are  then  useless: 
but,  after  the  introduction  of  the  first  pin,  it  is  well  lo  raise  it  wilh 
a  thread,  lo  enable  you  to  pass  the  second  more  deeply,  and  so  on, 
so  that  Ihe  erectile  tissue  may  be  embraced  in  all  its  thickness.  The 
parts  thus  traversed  swell,  assume  a  violet,  and  even  blackish,  hue, 
and  a  sanious  and  bloody  discharge  exudes.  There  is  no  need  of 
being  frightened  at  this ;  the  vessels  become  obliterated  by  the  effect 
of  this  inflammation,  the  erectile  is  changed  inIo  fibrous  tissue,  and, 
in  a  case  where  a  red  tumour,  three  inches  in  diameter,  occupied  the 
cheek,  this  transformation  reduced  the  tumour  to  ihe  slate  of  a  pale, 
even,  polished  surface,  like  (he  cicatrices  that  follow  a  superficial 
burn.  I  had  occasion  lo  employ  this  method  on  a  child  who  had  a 
naevus  at  the  root  of  the  nose  of  a  violet  colour,  and  nearly  as  large 
as  a  quarter  franc  piece  (a  coin  a  little  less  than  Ihe  English  four- 
penny  piece).  The  pins  produced  no  swelling  nor  suppuration;  and 
yet  the  colour  of  Ihe  nrevus  disappeared  in  Ihe  parts  pricked,  giving 
place  to  a  rosy  hue.  We  may  then  conclude  thai,  in  slight  eases, 
needles  are  innocuous ;  but  their  efficacy  is  not  constant,  and,  in 
oiher  attempts,  I  have  not  been  able  by  their  means  to  determine  a 
sufficient  degree  of  inflammation  to  obliterate  the  dilated  vessels. 

6.  Incision. — This  proceeding  was  published  in  1833  by  an  Eng- 
lish surgeon,  who  did  not  give  his  name. 

'  A  long  and  deep  incision  is  made,  dividing  in  its  greatest  length 
and  entire  thickness  the  erectile  lumour.  The  bistoury  is  pased 
where  the  arterial  dilatations  are  most  numerous  and  prominent.  A 
large  jet  of  blood  flows  out  immediately.  A  fine  sponge  is  placed  all 
over  the  tumour,  and  compressed  for  some  seconds,  so  as  to  express 
all  ihe  blood  from  the  lumour.  Then  a  bit  of  lint  is  placed  between 
the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  another  bit  of  sponge  about  an  inch  Ihiek 
is  placed  all  over  the  tumour,  extending  beyond  its  circumference 
(instead  of  the  first  bit,  which  only  compressed  the  borders),  and  fixed 
by  strapping  and  a  bandage.  This  compression  does  not  allow  the 
blood  to  flow.  The  consequent  suppurative  inflammalion  tends  to 
obliterate  Ihe  vessels  of  the  tumour,  and  even  (hose  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  Ihe  cure  is  usually  completed  in  a  few  weeks. 

This  is  the  method  of  Richerand  for  common  varicose  tumours, 
applied  to  aneurii=m  by  anastomosis;  two  affections  which,  in  fact, 
only  differ,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  nature  of  the  vessels  dilated.  Per- 
haps Ihe  operation  would  be  simplified  if  the  circumference  of  the 
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tmiour,  and  even  the  turoour  itself,  were  compressed  before  the  in- 
cision was  made.     A  hemorrhage,  at  all  events  useless,  would  thus 
be  avoided.     M.  Lallemand  has  succeeded  by  simply  incising  the 
tumour,  and  re-uniling  ihe  wound  hy  the  twisted  suture. 
The  third  method  includes  five  proceedings: — 

1.  Ligature. — White  sajs  he  passed  a  needle  across  a  large  erectile 
mass,  and  lied  with  success  each  half;  but  this  plan  does  not  give 
assurance  (hat  no  portion  of  the  tumour  is  left  behind,  and  exposes  lo 
hemorrhage  and  evil  consequences. 

Gensoul  applied  one  ligature  when  the  base  of  Ihe  tumour  was 
small,  and  Ihe  neighbouring  skin  soft  enough  to  permit  raising  and 
suBicientlj  isolating  the  tumour. 

Keale  passed  under  the  base  a  straight  needle  or  two,  crossing 
Mch  other  if  the  tumour  was  very  large,  and  tied  a  thread  under  the 
needles." 

2.  Actual  Cautery. — Maunoir  obtained  complete  success  with  it. 
Dupuytren  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  most  reasonable  and  powerful 
means;  but,  the  results  being  more  serious  than  those  of  extirpation 
with  the  bistoury,  its  employment  should  be  reserved  for  tumours  too 
extended,  too  (bin,  and  too  confounded  with  the  healthy  (issues  to 
allow  a  possibility  of  extirpalion; — or  for  destroying  the  debris  of 
morbid  tissue  that  might  have  escaped  the  bistoury. 

3.  Cauttics. — M.  Guthrie  recommends  nitrate  of  silver  when  Ihe 
nevus  is  not  very  large  or  thick.  The  injection  of  a  solution  of  six 
drops  of  nitric  acid  lo  5ss  of  water  into  the  interior  of  the  tumour,  by 
means  of  Anel's  syringe,  through  a  small  puncture,  has  also  been 
recommended.  M.  A.  Berard,  for  superficial  or  capillary  tumours, 
prefers  the  caustic  of  Vienna  spread  on  the  tumour,- and  leA  for  five 
or  ten  minutes,  and  repealed  if  necessary.  For  cxiensive  and  deep 
venous  tumours  he  passes  in,  first,  six  or  twelve  pins,  and  at  the  end 
of  five  or  six  days  withdraws  them,  and  injects  through  the  holes  ni- 
Iric  oxide  of  mercury  ;  but  he  admits  that  this  plan  is  dangerous,  and 
prefers  selon  with  strangulation. 

Method  of  Wardrnp. — He  applied  caustic  potash,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  the  tumour  by  the  caustic  itself,  but  in  order  to  deter- 
mine ulceration  in  it,  which,  according  to  what  he  has  observed, 
rapidly  spreads  through  the  whole  of  this  kind  of  tumour.  A  bit  of 
plaster  with  a  bole  in  it  is  applied  on  one  point  of  the  tumour,  lo  limit 
Ihe  action  of  Ihe  potash,  and  (he  skin  rubbed  wilh  a  pencil  of  the 
caustic,  until  the  colour  of  the  integuments  indicates  Ihe  formation  of 
an  eschar.  If  after  two  or  three  days  he  finds  that  the  eschar  is  too 
superficial,  he  repeats  Ihe  friction  wilh  caustic,  or  even  establishes 
anolher  eschar  on  a  different  part  of  the  tumour. 
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The  eschar  formed  is  not  touched  ;  ulceralion  comes  on  underneath, 
revealing  ils  progress  by  ihe  dissolution  of  the  tumour,  which  disap- 
pears without  the  ulceralion  spreading  farther  than  ihe  healthy  parts. 
Wardrop  thinks  (hat  all  n<eyi  materni  may  be  successfully  treated  in 
this  way. 

4.  Inoculation  with  Hospital  Pus. — Proposed  by  Ollivier;  a  resource 
too  dangerous,  and  one  which  also  has  never  yet  been  tried. 

5.  Extirpation  should  be  performed  with  the  scalpel  with  the 
greatest  care.  A  precept,  to  which  much  importance  has  heen  at- 
tached lately,  is  to  dissect  as  far  ofl^as  possible  from  the  limits  of  the 
tumour.  The  nearer  we  gel,  the  more  vessels  there  are  to  lie.  In 
incising  the  tumour  itself,  an  enormous  and  uticon  troll  able  hemorrhage 
is  to  be  feared.  If  then  any  pari  of  the  tumour  has  escaped  Ihe  knife, 
we  should  have  recourse  to  the  actual  cautery. 

M.  Lalleraand  has  shown  that  these  fears  are  exaggerated.  In  a 
case  where  the  complete  removal  of  the  tumour  would  have  caused 
too  much  deformity,  he  contenied  himself  with  removing  a  portion 
of  it,  and  uniting  ihe  rest  with  pins.  The  cure  was  prompt  and  com- 
plete. Most  of  these  methods  maybe  useful;  circumstances  alone 
should  direct  the  surgeon's  choice. 

a 

SECTION  IV. WOCNDS  AND  FOREIGN  BODIES.  ^^ 

Wounds  by  simple  puncture  seldom  ref|uire  the  employment  of  in- 
struments. To  wounds  by  culling  instruments  we  apply  the  methods 
of  reunion  already  studied.  Lacerated  wounds  require  nothing  more 
than  the  excision  occasionally  of  the  torn  Haps  which  project  beyond 
the  wound.     This  may  be  done  with  the  bistoury  or  scissors. 

(1.)   0/ the  Bilts  of  Rabid. /Jnirmls. 

It  is  advisable,  in  order  to  prevent  Ihe  absorption  of  Ihe  virus, 
to  wash  the  wound;  apply  cupping-glasses;  place  a  ligature  be- 
tween Ihe  wounded  part  and  the  hear!;  open  the  veins  whose  radi- 
cles are  near  the  wound;  and,  lastly,  cauterize.  The  actual  cautery 
or  caustics  may  be  used.  The  latter  are  preferred,  and  amongst  them 
especially  the  butler  of  antimony.  The  rules  for  cauterization  have 
been  given.  We  only  add  that  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  not 
to  leave  a  bit  of  the  wound  uncauterized. 

The  same  rules  apply  to  the  bites  of  venomous  animals;  but  the 
bite  of  the  viper  is  rarely  bad  enough  to  need  cauterization.  When 
it  seems  to  be  indicated,  we  may  employ  the  eau  de  Luce*  (Jussieu), 
potassa  (Foulaina),  a  bit  of  cotton  steeped  in  alcohol,  which  is  burnt 
in  the  wound,  &c. 

(2,)    Of  Gunshot  Wounds. 
Setting  aside  the  complications  ihey  share   with  other  wounds, 
they  of  themselves  require  but  one  operation — dilatation.     There  has 
been  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point  between  French  and  Eng- 

•  Tiiicl.  nmmoriite,  Coinp.  P.  L. 


lisli  sui^ons.  The  former,  in  almost  all  cases,  witli  ihe  intention  of 
conTerting  the  conlused  into  an  incised  wound,  and  to  prevent  con- 
slriclion,  recommend  dilatntion  as  soon  as  possible,  and  lli»t  the 
incision  be  carried  through  all  the  course  of  the  wound.  But  John 
Hunter  has  well  remarked  that  wounds  not  dilated  generally  heal 
mach  sooner  than  those  dilated ;  and  that  the  incisions  lend  to  in- 
crease the  inllanimalion,  which  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  constric- 
tion. We  agree  completely  on  this  point  with  the  English  doctrine, 
and  restrict  dilatation  to  the  following  cases: — 

1.  When  the  ball  has  traversed  aponeurotic  tissues,  and  the  first 
signs  of  constriction  have  shown  themselves. 

2.  When  the  wound  must  be  enlarged  for  the  extraction  of  foreign 
bodies,  splinters  of  bone,  or  for  the  ligature  of  vessels. 

It  is  only  in  the  latter  cases  that  we  should  open  the  whole  course 
of  the  wound  down  to  the  vessel  lo  be  lied,  or  foreign  body  lobe  ex- 
tracted. If  we  only  have  lo  put  an  end  to  the  commencing  constric- 
tion, it  suffices  to  incise  the  fibrous  tissues  producing  it. 

These  are  the  general  rules: — 

1.  Dilate  parallelly  lo  Ihe  axis  of  the  limb,  carefully  avoiding  the 
nerves  and  vessels. 

2.  Guideyour  knife  with  the  finger  or  director,  and  cut  from  with- 
in outwards.  We  may  well  use  in  this  case  the  straight,  button- 
pointed  bistoury. 

3.  Enlarge  the  wound  as  much  as  possible  on  its  most  depending 
side,  lo  favour  Ihe  exit  of  the  pus. 

4.  If  ihe  flesh  is  confined  by  aponeuroses,  cut  these  first  length- 
wise, then  across,  or  even  in  stars  if  necessary. 

5.  Prolong  the  incision  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  constric- 
tion. 

6.  Dress  the  wound  simply,  avoiding  reunion  by  the  first  inten- 
tion. 

Dilatation  is  only  applied  to  wounds  of  the  limhs  and  cranium. 
Il  is  excluded  from  the  treatment  of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  thorax 
or  abdomen. 

(3.)  Foreign  Bodies  with  or  vnthout  Wounds, 
Foreign  bodies  are  of  many  kinds.  One  kind,  rounded  or  other- 
wise, but  whose  three  dimensions  only  slightly  differ,  is  driven  by 
some  force  or  other  into  the  depth  of  the  tissues  without,  so  lo  say, 
leaving  anything  outside  lo  grasp  it  by;  for  instance,  balls,  pieces  of 
lead,  grains  of  powder,  wadding,  a  bit  of  cloth,  &c.  Olhers  have  an 
elongated  form,  and  may  be  laken  hold  of  by  one  of  Iheir  extremi- 
ties, as  the  blade  of  a  knife  or  sword,  a  splinter,  &c.  Generally,  they 
are  accompanied  by  the  wound  which  served  to  admit  them;  but 
frequently  a  ball  or  a  needle  is  lost  in  the  tissues,  and  remains  there 
after  the  wound  is  closed. 

I.  Extrndton  nf  Balh. — This  operation  is  performed  with  the  fin- 
gers when  the  ball  is  wiihin  reach,  and  not  lightly  heid  {which  is  very 
rare),  or  wiib  instruments.  Percy  advised  the  forceps,  spoon-shaped 
top,  and   the  gouge,  when  the  ball  is  incrusled  in  a   bone.     He 
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united  Ihem  in  the  one  instrument  called  a  "  Iribulcon."  The  gouge 
is  properly  rejected;  the  tr'tbutcon  and  scoop,  though  of  some  utility, 
are  generally  replaced  by  the  forceps.  Dressing  forceps  may  be  used  ; 
but  we  prefer  polypus  forceps,  whose  extremities  form  an  open  spoon, 
and  especially  those  invented  by  Charriere,  the  handles  of  which,  be- 
ing crossed  one  on  the  olher,  permit  its  branches  to  be  opened  almost 
parallelly. 

The  general  rules  are: — 

1.  First  of  all,  to  assure  one'sself  of  the  position  of  the  ball  by  exa- 
mining ihe  course  of  tbe  wound,  finding  oui  the  posture  of  the  patient 
at  the  lime  of  the  blow,  probing  the  wound,  and  exploring  all  the 
parts  of  the  surface  of  the  limb  or  trunk  to  which  we  suppose  Ihe 
ball  may  have  gone. 

2.  To  make  all  necessary  dilatation  down  to  it,  so  as  to  give  it  a 
free  passage. 

3.  To  carefully  incise  on  it  the  cellular  tissue,  which  holds  it  some- 
times as  in  a  sac. 

4.  If  it  is  100  far  from  the  external  opening,  and  very  near  another 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  limb,  we  should  incise  at  this  point  on  the 
projection  formed  by  it, 

b.  If  it  is  buried  in  a  bone,  and  its  extraction  be  considered  ne- 
cessary, we  may  trepan.  If  not,  leave  it  alone,  and  the  wound  some- 
times heals  as  well. 

6.  If  it  is  so  deeply  hidden  in  the  soft  parts  that  we  cannot  feel  it, 
or  that  enormous  incisions  are  necessary  to  enable  us  to  reach  it,  it 
may  be  abandoned  to  nature. 

7.  If  it  is  inclosed  between  two  tendons,  we  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  cul  one  across  to  remove  it. 

8.  If  it  is  retained  between  two  bones,  as  in  the  leg,  forearm,  me- 
tacarpus, or  metatarsus,  it  may  be  loosened  and  disengaged  with  the 
small  end  of  a  common  spatula. 

9.  If  ihere  is  any  reason  to  fear  hemorrhage  during  these  attempts, 
tbe  principal  artery  should  be  compressed,  or  the  tourniquet  applied. 

II,  Extraction  of  other  substances  not  prominent  externally. — Grains 
of  powder  in  the  skin  may  be  extracted  with  a  needle — a  minute 
operation,  from  which  perfect  success  must  not  be  expected.  Splint- 
ers of  bone,  wood,  or  glass,  or  bits  of  cloth,  are  extracted  with  tbe 
dressing  or  dissecting  forceps,  after  necessary  dilatation. 

If  any  foreign  body  remains  in  the  tissues  after  the  cicatrization  of 
the  wound,  we  wait  to  extract  it  until  it  causes  a  well-marked  projec- 
tion beneath  the  skin,  then  cut  down  on  it,  and  withdraw  it  with  Ihe 
forceps. 

III.  Extraction  of  Foreign,  Bodies,  leaving  a  purchase  externally, — If 
tbe  blade  of  a  knife  or  sword  is  pushed  into  the  flesh,  and  leaves  on 
the  outside  a  portion  that  may  be  grasped,  it  should  be  drawn  out  by 
this  portion.  If  the  blade  is  .broken,  and  cannot  be  seized  with  the 
fingers,  we  use  a  very  strong  pincers,  its  teeth  being  covered  wilh 
clolh,  lo  hinder  them  from  slipping  on  Ihe  blade. 

If  the  blade  resists,  and  is  buried  in  Ihe  osseous  parts,  one  of  Ihree 
cases  may  exist; — 


rSetosation  of  mutilated  parts,  etc. 


1.  We  may  be  able  to  lay  hold  of  it  on  the  outside ;  when  we 
hftve  recourse  to  the  strongest  pincers,  sometimes  we  are  obliged  to 
pat  the  foot  on  a  neighbouring  part  to  make  an  opposing  force  to  the 
te()uired  eHbrt  of  (raclion. 

3.  The  blade,  broken  off  on  a  level  with  the  bone,  projects  into  a 
carily,  as  the  mouth  or  breast.  In  (his  case  we  may  arm  the  linger 
with  a  Ihimble,  pass  it  into  (he  cavity,  and  push  back  the  blade.  Of 
course  Ihis  plan  can  be  adopted  on  the  breast  only  when  there  already 
exists  a  sufficiently  large  penetrating  wound. 

3.  Or  the  blade  offers  no  projection  either  outside  or  in  a  cavity. 
If  it  causes  serious  accidents,  we  trepan  the  bone  to  obtain  some  pur- 
chase outside.  If  the  consequences  are  slight,  wait  until  suppuration 
and  inSammation  have  softened  the  (issues,  and  give  a  little  play  to 
Ihe  foreign  body. 

(4.)  Wounds  with  Loss  of  Suhstance. 

Wounds  by  burning,  the  sabre,  or  ball,  &c.,  ofien  cause  a  loss  of 

substance  which  is  only  repaired  by  a  more  or  less  deformed  cicatrix, 

or  which  leaves  an  ugly  mutilation.     But  Ihe  operations  to  be  tried  in 

these  cases  are  described  in  the  two  following  articles: — 


The  principle  on  which  this  important  section  of  surgical  opera- 
tions rests,  is  the  possibility  of  reuniting  portions  brought  from  one 
part  of  the  body  of  the  same  individual  to  another.  Sometimes  a  flap 
is  taken  from  the  parts  near  the  loss  of  substance,  sometimes  from  a 
distance ;  whence  arise  two  grand  methods.  The  first  is  subdivided 
into  two  others,  according  as  the  flap  has  a  large  base  or  a  simple 
pedicle.  The  method  with  a  large  base  belongs  to  the  ancient  pro- 
ceeding, or  plan  of  Celsus;  the  pedicle  to  the  Indian  plan.  The 
autoplasty  at  a  distance  is  called  the  method  of  Tayliocozzi,  or 
Italian  method  (Taliacotian  operation]. 

M.  Roux  has  combined  the  Italian  and  Indian  methods.  Having 
lo  remedy  a  loss  of  substance  in  the  ala  nasi  and  upper  part  of  the 
cheek,  he  borrowed  a  (lap  from  the  under  lip,  and  grafted  it  on  the 
upper.  When  its  adhesions  were  well  solidified,  he  detached  it  again 
lo  transport  it  to  the  required  point;  but  we  are  very  rarely  obliged 
to  recur  to  a  like  plan. 

Autoplasty  ia  subject  to  some  general  rules. 

1.  All  regions  are  not  equally  suitable  for  the  formation  of  flaps. 
Generally,  the  skin  must  present  a  certain  mobility,  but  without  being 
too  isolated  from  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue.  On  the  contrary, 
when  the  flap  adheres  to  this  tissue,  it  will  have  a  more  favourable 
consistence;  whence  partly,  the  superiority  of  the  frontal  over  bra- 
chial rhinoplasty. 

S.  A  still  more  important  consideration  is  the  existence  of  vascular 
trunks  is  the  pedicle  of  the  flap.  In  this  respect  the  skin  of  the  era- 
niBta  and  face  has  the  advantage  over  that  of  other  regions. 
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3.  It  is  necessary  id  general  lo  give  lo  the  dap  the  shape  of  the  part 
to  be  covefed ;  but  it  is  useless  to  attend  too  much  to  this  shape,  as 
the  cicatrization  never  leaves  it  as  it  was  first  modelled. 

4.  The  flap  should  always  be  cut  larger  than  the  part  to  be  covered, 
generally  one-third  larger;  but  this  rule  is  subordinate  to  Ihe  extent 
of  Ihe  loss  of  substance. 

5.  There  is  less  retraction  of  the  flap  in  its  thickness,  but  it  should 
never  be  reduced  to  integumeut  only;  the  vessels  going  to  the  skin 
almost  perpendicularly  would  be  divided,  and  morlificalion  be  almost 
inevitable. 

6.  As  much  as  possible  the  pedicle  should  be  made  on  the  side  from 
which  the  vessels  come,  so  as  lo  favour  the  current  of  blood.  Dieff- 
eohach  has  laid  down  a  contrary  precept.  He  thinks  that  the  flap  ge- 
nerally dies  of  congestion,  and  would  divide  all  ibe  vascular  trunks; 
but  experience  appears  lo  conlradicl  these  views. 

7.  The  flap  should  be  reunited  by  the  first  intention,  and  by  points 
of  suture  more  or  less  numerous;  but  in  some  cases  compression  alone 
is  sufficient  to  maintain  it  in  sitit. 

8.  The  flap  having  been  put  in  place,  the  wound  resulting  from  the 
dissection  should  be  dressed.  It  has  been  proposed  to  heal  it  by  dis- 
secting its  edges,  and  drawing  them  together.  This  is  not  always 
necessary.  Thus  in  rhinoplasty  the  cicatrix  on  the  forehead,  when 
left  to  nature,  is  not  larger  than  that  which  we  attempt  (o  favour  by 
bringing  the  skin  togclher  (Blandin). 

9.  Immediately  atier  its  separation  the  flap  becomes  pale  and  cold. 
Cold  applications  are  then  most  suitable  for  stimulating  it.  If  afler 
some  hours,  it  becomes  swollen  and  blue,  it  is  well,  in  order  to  remore 
Ihe  engorgement,  to  apply  some  leeches  on  its  most  eccentric  parts. 

10.  At  first  compression  should  be  avoided,  especially  towards  Ifae 
pedicle;  bul  when  all  fear  of  gangrene  is  dissipated,  a  slight  com- 
pression on  the  flap  is  necessary,  to  prevent  its  curling  up,  and  if  ne- 
cessary to  efface  the  projection  caused  by  the  twisting  of  the  pedicle, 
This  compression  should  be  continued  during  Ihe  whole  time  of  cica- 
trization, and  even  afterwards,  lo  counleracl  the  retractability  of  the 
tissue  of  the  cicatrix. 

1.  Method  of  Celsus,  consists  In  repairing  (he  loss  of  substance 
at  the  expense  of  the  neighbouring  skin,  dissected  and  elongated  in 
various  ways. 

Old  Proceeding. — Begin  by  refreshing  Ihe  borders  of  the  solution  of 
continuity,  so  as  to  give  it  an  elliptical  or  angular  shape ;  Ihen  dissect- 
ing the  skin  on  each  side,  bring  the  edges  together  towards  the  mid- 
dle of  the  vound,  so  as  to  have  a  linear  cicatrix,  and  maintain  them 
by  stitches.  When  the  skin  does  not  give  out  enough,  notwithstand- 
ing the  previous  dissection,  it  is  necessary  lo  make,  beyond  the  point 
to  which  the  dissection  has  been  carried,  a  semilunar  incision  for  each 
flap,  with  its  concavity  looking  towards  the  wound,  and  not  penetrat- 
ing deeper  than  the  skin.  In  this  way  we  may  draw  much  farther 
and  more  easily  the  two  flaps — which  slill  adhere  by  their  lateral  parts 
lo  Ihe  skin,  and  by  Iheir  under-surface.s  to  the  subjacent  cellular  tissue. 
DiefiTenbach  has  revived  this  method  with  success. 
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Proceeding  of  Chopart. — After  liaving  refreshed  the  edges  of  the 
wound  so  as  to  leave  tbem  rectangular,  he  makes  from  the  angles  two 
parallel  incisions,  circuroscribing  a  quatlrilaleral  flap  detached  on  three 
aides  and  dissects  this  flap,  which  is  easily  elongated,  and  sometimes 
of  itself  alone  covers  the  enlire  wound.  If  necessary,  another  may 
be  made  on  (he  other  side  in  Ihe  same  manner.     He  also  unites  by 

Proceeding  of  Roux  de  Saint  Mtuimin. — This  is  the  old  method, 
but  wilh  only  one  flap.  It  is  especially  applicable  to  parts  whose  ana- 
tomical disposition  only  permits  disaeclion  on  one  side  of  the  wound. 
H.  Roux  never  uses  the  semilunar  incision  of  Celsus;  to  increase  the 
exlensibiljly  of  his  flap,  he  gives  it  more  width,  making  an  incision 
at  each  end  of  (he  wound,  in  (he  direction  of  its  length. 

Proceeding  of  Lisfranc. — As  in  the  proceeding  of  Roux,  only  one 
side  of  the  wound  is  dissected;  but  to  facilitate  the  dissection,  he 
commences  by  dividing  this  flap  in  two,  by  an  incision  which  falls 
perpendicularly  on  the  wound  itself. 

2.  Italian  Method. — The  flap  required  ia  borrowed  from  some 
distant  part,  more  particularly  from  the  skin  of  the  arm.  After  hav- 
ing refreshed  the  edges  of  the  wound,  a  model  is  made  in  wax,  or  a 
piece  of  paper  is  cut  out,  of  the  requisite  shape  and  size  to  fill  up  the 
loss  of  substance.  This  paper  is  applied,  on  the  arm  for  instance,  and 
with  the  bistoury  a  similar  flap  is  circumscribed,  comprising  the  en- 
tire akin,  and  is  dissected  ofl"  except  at  its  pedicle,  which  should  be 
left  large  enough  lo  maintain  (he  circulation.  The  flap  is  applied 
upon  the  wound  to  be  closed,  and  made  fast  by  sutures,  the  arm  be- 
ing retained  by  proper  bandages  in  such  a  position  that  reunion  can 
lake  place  without  hinderance  by  strain.  The  union  having  been 
eSecled,  the  pedicle  of  (he  flap  is  cut,  and  the  bandages  and  sutures 
removed;  the  loss  of  substance  is  repaired,  the  arm  becomes  again 
free,  and  we  have  only  to  heal  the  wound  in  It.  It  was  Graefe  who 
first  matured  reunion  by  first  intention,  and  wished  to  give  (o  the  plan 
thus  conceived  theambitious  (iile  of  the  "German  method,"  Tagli- 
■cozzi  allowed  (he  flap  from  Ihe  arm  to  suppurate  before  he  applied  it. 

3,  Indian  Method. — A  flap,  large  enough  to  cover  the  entire 
nound,  is  in  like  manner  marked  out;  but,  instead  of  (sking  i(  from 
(he  arm,  it  is  borrowed  from  the  integuments  adjacent  to  the  solution 
of  continuity.  In  order  that  all  the  parts  may  be  in  the  necessary  re- 
lations for  reunion,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  pedicle  of  (be  flap  be 
close  lo  Ihe  wound ;  so  that  we  have  only  to  reverse  the  flap,  and 
twist  its  pedicle  half  round  to  apply  it. 

There  are  four  principal  proceedings. 

Common  Proceeding. — The  two  incisions  that  laterally  circumscribe 
the  pedicle  approach  each  other  at  an  equal  distance  from  (he  edge 
of  the  wound,  but  without  touching  it.  The  result  is,  (hat  when  the 
flap  is  turned  over,  its  bleeding  surface  is  upwards;  and  to  put  it 
downwards  we  must  twist  the  pedicle  to  180°,  which  may  destroy 
the  circulation  and  cause  gangrene.  Afterwards  we  are  obliged  to 
cut  the  pedicle  to  avoid  deformity. 
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Proceeding  of  Lisfranc. — He  prolongs  one  of  the  incisions  at  the 
pedicle  one-fourth  of  an  inch  beyond  the  other.  In  this  way  one  side 
of  the  pedicle  is  a  lillle  more  strained  than  the  other;  but  the  torsion 
is  much  less,  and  we  may  even  dispense  with  the  subsequent  section 
of  the  pedicle. 

Proceeding  of  Lallejnand.~He  prolongs  one  of  the  incisions  even 
to  Ihe  wound  itself,  whilst  the  oiher  terminates  far  enouf;h  off  to  leave 
sufficient  breadth  to  the  pedicle.  In  this  manner  the  torsion  almost 
completely  disappears.  There  is  only  a  lateral  displacement  of  the 
flap  and  pedicle,  and  the  deformity  is  still  less  than  in  the  plan  of 
Lisfranc.  This,  then,  is  the  plan  to  be  preferred,  unless  under  spe- 
cial circumstances. 

Proceeding  of  Jameson. — To  perfectly  obliterate  the  crural  canal 
occupied  by  a  hernia,  he  cut  from  the  neighbouring  integuments  a 
flap  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad, 
turned  it  over,  and  introduced  it  into  the  canal.  The  external  wound 
was  reunited ;  the  operation  perfectly  succeeded.  This  method 
would  be  applicable  to  all  narrow  and  deep  fistulse.  M.  Velpeau 
successfully  applied  it  to  a  trachea)  fistula  with  the  simple  modifica- 
tion of  rolling  the  flap  in  the  shape  of  a  corlc  to  introduce  it  into  the 
fistula. 

Appreciation. — Each  of  these  methods,  each  of  these  proceedings, 
maybe  preferable  to  the  others  under  certain  circumstances.  In  ge- 
neral, the  method  of  Celsus  is  useful  only  when  the  skin  is  loose  and 
extensible,  or  Ihe  space  to  be  filled  up  small.  As  to  the  two  others, 
the  Indian  method  is  Ihe  most  easy;  but  it  leaves  a  large  cicatrix  in 
parts  sometimes  too  visible,  as  in  the  forehead  in  rhinoplasty.  The 
Italian  method,  in  its  turn,  necessitates  a  confined  position  of  the  arm, 
which  must  be  continued  for  some  time,  and  is  horribly  faligmng. 
We  must  choose  between  these  two  inconveniences. 

In  all  these  operations  we  may  secure  the  flap  wilb  sutures;  the 
only  exception  is  when  we  have  portions  of  cicatrices  on  Ihe  edges 
of  the  flap  or  wound,  in  which  case  the  suture  would  infallibly  tear 
through  them.  The  edges  of  the  wound  may  be  refreshed  with  caus- 
tic or  blisters,  but  generally  the  bistoury  is  better. 

SECTION  VI. — OF  VICIOUS  CICATRICES. 

Pathological  Anatomy. — The  cicatrices,  formed  by  the  exudation 
and  organization  of  plasitc  lymph  on  the  surface  of  suppurating 
wounds,  first  show  themselves  as  a  ihin  pellicle,  red,  easily  broken, 
and  already  possessing  sufficient  retractility  to  draw  together  the  bor- 
ders of  ihe  wound,  more  or  less,  towards  the  centre.  They  are  al- 
ways smaller  than  the  loss  of  substance  they  replace.  During  many 
weeks,  months,  or  even  a  much  longer  time,  Ihey  gradually  become 
more  perfect,  and  progressively  thicken,  shrinking  more  and  more, 
so  as  to  draw  (be  skin  in  different  directions,  and  form  unshapely 
cootractions,  which  hinder  motion,  and  are  incapable  of  extension. 
This  consecutive  retraction  only  ends  when  the  cicatrix  becomes 
white  and  solid;  when,  in  fact,  its  organization  is  perfected.     Then 
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we  find  the  cicatrix  formed  beneath  a  thin  layer  of  epidermis  by  a 
deose  tissue,  whose  fibres  interlace  in  all  directions.  This  is  called 
the  "  UisK  de  cicatrix"  (Dupuylren),  "inodules"'  or  "  tissu  inodulaire^' 
(Delpech).  The  cicatrix  adheres  intimately  to  the  subjacent  parts, 
and  inflammation  destroys  its  tissue  with  extraordinary  rapidity. 
Whence  Ihe  important  recommendation  to  avoid  making  incisions 
OD  them,  or  in  Iheir  immediate  neighbourhood,  unless  in  cases  of  ab- 
solute necessity. 

The  deformilies,  consequent  on  cicatrices,  which  call  for  the  use 
of  instruments,  are  comprised  under  the  following  fi?e  heads:  1. 
Prominent  cicatrices;  2.  Warty  tumours;  3.  Too  narrow  cicatrices; 
4.  Adhesions;  5.  Abnormal  obliterations. 

(l.)  Of  Prominent  Cicatrices. 
'hen  the  cicatrix  is  thin,  it  may  be  destroyed  by  Ihe  repeated  ap- 
lalion  of  nitrate  of  silver;  iT  of  greater  substance,  a  thin  double- 
edged  knife  may  be  passed  Hat  into  Ihe  middle  of  it,  and  carried 
through  to  Ihe  edges,  shaving  the  .skin  so  as  to  completely  remove  all 
that  surpasses  the  required  level  ;  then  the  edges  should  be  kept  apart, 
the  surface  should  be  dressed,  and  repeatedly  touched  with  caustic 
to  keep  down  any  fresh  prominences. 

(2.)   0/  Warty  Tumours  of  Cicatrices. 

Mr.  Hawkins  calls  by  (his  name  tumours  that  develop  themselves 
on  cicatrices — first  in  ihe  shape  of  a  wart;  afterwards  taking  on  the 
appearance  of  a  fungus,  which  bleeds  when  it  is  touched;  finishing 
by  ulcerating  and  becoming  gangrenous,  fresh  tumours  appearing  in 
the  vicinity.  Caustics  often  fail.  Complete  removal  with  the  knife 
is  the  most  efficacious  plan. 

Lisfranc  saw  a  fibrous  tumour  half  as  large  as  the  fist  develop 
itself  under  ihe  cicatrix  from  an  amputation  of  the  second  toe.  Ex- 
tirpalion  was  practiced  with  success, 

(3.)  Cicatrices  too  narrow  or  contracted. 
We  understand,  by  this  title,  cicatrices  that  bring  together  parts 
BO  distant  that  adherence  between  ihem  is  impossible.  For  example, 
when  the  head  is  inclined  to  the  shoulder,  the  shoulder  to  the  hip, 
and  the  various  contortions  of  limbs  flexed  or  extended  by  bridles  or 
coDtraclions,  &c.  There  are  two  principal  methods  of  remedying 
these  cases — one  consisting  in  removing  ail  the  cicatrix,  and  restor- 
ing the  loss  of  substance  by  the  autoplastic  method  already  described; 
the  other,  more  ancient,  which  preserves  and  lends  to  enlarge  the 
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jincienf  Method. — Incisions  are  made  on  one  or  several  points  of 
the  length  of  the  contraction,  dividing  it  in  its  whole  extent  and  thick- 
ness; then  ihe  parts  are  extended  in  an  opposite  direction  to  ihal  im- 
posed on  ihem  by  the  cicatrix,  and  kept  extended  either  by  means  of 
position,  or  by  bandages  or  machines.     When  Ihe  parts  are  supple 
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and  capable  of  extension,  ihey  may  at  once  he  brought  to  the  position 
in  which  they  are  to  be  kept  daring  the  entire  treatment ;  if  unyielding, 
this  process  may  cause  dreadful  pain,  violent  inflammHtion,  and  even  ' 
gangrene.     It  is  belter,  then,  to  proceed  slowly  by  decrees  ;  and  evei" 
instead  of  inflexible  splints,  to  use  elaslic  springs,  which  procure 
extension  at  the  same  time  gentle  and  permanent. 

The  surface  of  the  wound  is  dressed, 'and  cicatrization  favoured*! 
If  new  and  fresh  contractions  form,  which  is  not  infrequent,  Ihejta 
should  be  cut  without  hesitation.  This  is  an  important  precept,  oa- 
which  depends  the  success  of  Ibe  operation.  It  is  Dupuytren's  m»r 
thod,  but  he  did  not  obtain  the  best  success  from  it;  M.  Amussati  | 
however,  has  recently  given  to  it  so  great  an  extension,  that  he  haS  1 
almost  formed  a  new  method  of  it.  4 

When  a  part  has  been  divided,  the  reunion  of  which  should  be  pre>^ 
vented,  whether  there  has  or  has  not  been  a  pre-existing  cicatrix,  thft4 
suppurating  surfaces  tend  to  approach  each  other,  because  they  both 
become  covered  at  the  same  time  by  a  membrane  "inodiilaire,"  the 
retractility  of  which  draws  them  togelher.  The  continuity  of  ibU 
membrane  should  then  be  broken,  so  that  the  cicatrix  of  one  surface 
may  be  formed  separately  and  independently  of  the  other.  In  order 
to  effect  this,  as  soon  as  suppuration  is  established,  divide  bit  by  bit, 
every  twenty-four  hours,  the  angle  of  union  of  these  two  surfaces 
where  the  membrane  "  inodulaire"  passes  from  one  lo  the  other. 

I  have  seen  the  orifice  of  the  urethra  enlarged  by  an  incision,  wbea 
treated  in  this  way,  heal  up,  retaining  the  entire  size  given  lo  it  bj 
Ihe  incision,  Amussat  had  recourse  to  it  also,  to  preserve,  after  cica- 
trization, the  separation  of  the  tongue  from  the  floor  of  the  moulb, 
effected  by  the  bistoury.  This  plan  is  applicable  to  ail  cases  where 
we  fear  losing  the  benefit  of  an  incision  by  the  retraction  of  the  cic- 
atrix. 

If  this  new  method  contains  all  that  it  seems  to  promise,  almost  all 
the  general  rules  given  for  division  of  cicatrices  must  be  altered. 
For  instance,  it  was  advised — 

1.  Only  to  operate  on  cicatrices  perfectly  organized,  that  is  to  say, 
some  months  or  even  years  after  their  formation,  for  fear  of  causing 
the  destruction  of  the  entire  cicatrix  by  inflammation.  Evidently  Ihia 
fear  is  exaggerated,  and  we  may  (unless  in  cases  of  special  indication 
to  the  contrary)  operate  on  cicatrices  at  any  time. 

2.  To  make  sure,  before  operating,  that  we  can  obtain  by  means  of 
position  or  bandages  a  larger  or  less  deformed  cicatrix.  Thus  the 
cicatrices  of  the  face  were  regarded  as  incurable  by  this  method. 
We  may  hope  that  these  restrictions  will  now  fall  before  experience. 

3.  To  make  sure  that  the  return  lo  shape  and  function  is  upl  pre- 
vented by  any  irremediable  obstacle,  anchylosis,  destruction  of  the 
muscles  and  tendons,  paralysis,  &c.  This  rule  is  common  to  all  the 
methods. 

4.  In  cases  of  very  large  and  extensive  contractions,  to  perform  the 
operation  by  degrees,  a  little  at  a  time,  for  fear  of  producing  a  large 
wound,  which  might  be  followed  by  serious  accidents,  and  lo  wait 
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the  cure  of  a  first  section  before  perfarining  a 
dent  surgeoD  should  conforni  to  this  precept. 

6.  Finally,  the  patienl,  though  cured,  should  continue  for  a  long 
time  the  means  proper  for  preventing  retraction  of  the  cicatrix;  that 
is  to  say,  apparatus  for  counter  extension,  baths,  douches,  oily  and 
emollient  applications,  &c.  Without  wishing  to  turn  aside  practition- 
ers from  following  this  precept,  I  must  say  that  its  utility  seems  to  me 
Tery  conjectural,  and  I  much  fear  theory  has  contributed  more  to  its 
establishment  than  practice. 

(4.)  Abnormal  Adhesions. 
Such  are  the  cicatrices  uniting  the  fingers  to  each  other,  the  penis 
to  the  scrotum  or  to  the  abdomen,  the  arm  to  the  trunk,  &c.     There 
are  three  methods. 

1.  ,'incient  Method. — The  adhesions  are  carefully  divided  beyond 
their  origin,  and  each  bleeding  surface  dressed  in  its  whole  extent. 
If  we  stop  here,  the  cicatrix  which  forms  first  at  the  angle  of  union  of 
the  divided  parts,  spreading  and  retracting,  would  soon  produce  an 
adhesion  almost  equal  to  that  divided  ;  to  prevent  this  a  methodical 
and  continued  compression  on  this  point  is  advised.  The  repeated 
division  of  the  angle  of  union  practiced  by  Amussat,  as  described  in 
the  preceding  page,  has  an  efficacy  differing  entirely  from  that  of  com- 
pression, which  latter  is  generally  illusory. 

2.  Plan  (i/Rudlorffer. — It  consists  in  piercing  the  skin  with  a  tro- 
car at  the  point  at  which,  in  the  normal  state,  the  separation  of  the 
parts  commences,  at  the  base  of  the  fingers,  for  example;  through 
these  holes  lead  wire  is  passed,  and  left  in  until  cicatrization  is 
complete;  not  till  then  should  it  be  withdrawn,  and  the  connections 
divided;  dressing  as  usual. 

3.  Jiutoplaslic  Methods. — After  having  destroyed  the  adhesions  in 
their  entire  extent,  the  skin  is  slightly  dissected  on  each  side,  or  one 
side  only,  so  as  to  unite  by  tirst  intention.  M.  DieHenbach  has  suc- 
cessfully employed  this  plan  for  restoration  of  the  prepuce. 

appreciation. — Autoplasty  is  undoubtedly  the  most  certain  of  all 
our  resources,  but  it  is  not  always  applicable;  we  should  say,  that  if 
the  adhesions  consist  only  of  a  thin  membrane,  its  separation  with  the 
scissors  would  suffice,  and  there  would  not  be  much  danger  of  its  re- 
production. M.  Amussat's  method  permits  us  to  extend  the  benefit 
of  simple  sections  to  divers  cases  in  which  they  have  as  yet  been  use- 
less; as  for  the  plan  of  Rudlorffer,  it  requires  loo  much  time  for  the 
cicatrization,  and  M.  Pelreqiiin  tried  to  apply  it  to  an  adhesion  of  the 
eyelids  to  the  eye  without  any  success. 

(5.)  Jibnormol  Ohliterations. 

We  shall  comprise  under  this  head  the  complete  obliteralioD,  and 
the  simple  stricture  of  the  natural  orifices,  such  as  the  vulva,  mouth, 
tc.     Many  plans  have  been  proposed. 

1.  Dilatation. — By  mechanical  means,  bougies,  plates  of  metal, 
prepared  sponges,  &c. 

S.  Incision. — In  opening  an  obliterated  or  enlarging  a  constricted 
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passage,  we  use,  according  to  the  case,  a  bistoury  alone,  or,  guided 
on  a  director,  blunt  scissors,  and  a  trocar.  After  the  opening  is 
brought  lo  its  normal  dimensions,  meches,  or  tubes  of  ivory  made  for 
the  purpose  a  lillle  larger  than  tbe  natural  size,  should  be  introduced 
and  kept  in  the  opening  a  long  time,  to  counteract  ihe  great  tendency 
these  openings  have  to  shrink  when  dilatation  ceases.  This  is  the 
proceeding  of  Dupuytren  ;  that  of  Amussat  might  replace  It  advan- 
tageously. 

3.  Method  of  Bot/er. — It  joins  compression  to  the  incision,  by  means 
of  two  hooks,  drawing  the  extremities  of  the  orifice  in  dilferent  ways. 
It  is  nothing  else  than  tbe  ordinary  proceeding  for  adhesions.  It 
succeeded  well  in  tbe  inventor's  hands  in  a  case  of  partial  obliteration 
of  the  mouth.  .  , 

4.  Plan  of  Rudtorff'er,  which  requires  two  boles  for  the  two  COBtW 
missures  of  the  orilice.  fl 

5.  The  Jiutojilagtic  Method  of  Dieffenbach,  which  consists  in  remoift^ 
ing  a  portion  of  the  integuments  and  subjacent  tissues  in  all  the  extent 
that  the  natural  orifice  should  have,  without  touching  the  mucous 
membrane;  the  mucous  membrane  should  then  be  cut  into  two  Haps, 
thrown  one  on  each  side  of  the  wound,  and  united  to  Ihe  external 
skin  by  suture,  &c.  It  will  be  more  fully  described  in  the  article  on 
stricture  of  Ihe  mouth. 

appreciation. — For  Ihe  small  openings,  as  the  nostrils  and  the  au- 
ditory canal,  the  plan  of  Amussat,  or  even  dilatation,  is  alone  suitable; 
for  large  orifices  the  method  of  DielTenbach  has  an  incontestable  su- 
periority. 

There  is  a  curious  analogy  between  all  these  proceedings  for  ex- 
ternal strictures  and  those  that  have  been  invented  for  internal.  But 
these  considerations  do  not  come  into  our  plan,  and  we  must  be  con- 
tent with  referring  to  Ihe  sections  that  treat  of  lachrymal  fistula,  and 
stricture  of  the  urethra;  in  them  will  be  found  all  the  points  of  com- 
parison. 
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The  section  of  a  mu.scle,  tendon,  or  aponeurosis,  is  performed  in 
case  of  permanent  retraction,  resisting  all  other  means. 

These  operations,  very  rarely  practiced  until  lately,  have  had  all  of 
a  sudden  an  extraordinary  extension.  Section  of  the  tendo  Acbillis, 
of  the  sterno-mastoid  muscle,  of  fibrous  bands  attributed  to  the  palmar 
aponeurosis,  are  become  common  operations;  and  there  are  few  ten- 
dons now  which  have  not  been  thus  treated  or  advised  so  to  be. 

In  the  head,  M.  Bonnet  has  cut  the  temporal  and  masseter;  in  the 
neck,  Gooch  cut  the  plalisma  in  a  case  of  lorticoilis;  Stromeyer 
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divided  ihe  anterior  edge  of  ihe  trapezius ;  Dieffenbach  has  gone  as  far 
as  the  rectus  colli  muscle  :  on  the  back  also  he  divided  the  rhomboid- 
eus  and  lattssimus  dorsi  for  a  curvature  of  the  spine  ;  and  M.  J.  Gue- 
rin,  going  farther  than  either  of  them,  divides  the  muscles  in  the 
vertebral  grooves,  in  cases  of  curvature  of  Ihe  spine,  attributed  by 
him  to  their  contraction. 

On  the  upper  limb  Dieffenbach  cut  the  supra  and  infra-spinatus, 
and  latissimus  dorsi,  to  reduce  a  luxation  of  two  years'  standing  ;  and 
the  biceps  for  a  contraction  of  this  muscle.  But  it  is  especially  in 
the  lower  limb  that  sections  have  been  multiplied;  J,  Guerin  cuts 
almost  all  the  muscles  that  surround  the  coxo-femoral  articulation,  to 
favour  the  reduction  of  congenital  luxations. 

The  tendons  of  the  biceps,  semi-tendinosus,  serai-merobranosus 
and  sarlorius,  have  been  divided  by  MM.Michaelis,  Stromeyer,  Dieff- 
enbach, and  Duval. 

It  has  been  advised  to  cut  the  quadriceps  femoris,  for  fracture  of 
Ihe  patella  ;  and  a  modern  author  goes  as  far  as  even  to  say  there  are 
cases  where  we  should  cut  the  ligamentum  palellie. 

Fob  Club-foot. — Besides  the  lendo  Achillis,  Ihe  extensor  tendons 
of  the  toes,  the  tibialis  aniicus,  the  peronei,  the  flexors,  &c.,  have 
been  cut  ;  and  in  retraction  of  the  toes  the  tendons  of  muscles  that 
seem  relracled,  and  ihe  plantar  aponeuro.sis.  I  say  nothing  of  (he  sec- 
tion of  the  muscles  of  Ihe  eye  and  tongue,  they  will  be  treated  of 
elsewhere- 

I  confess  I  think  a  sort  of  passing  fashion  has  led  surgeons  a  little 
farther  than  necessary,  or  even  proper.  In  Ihe  first  place,  sections  of 
muscles  have  been  made  without  well  marked  indication,  or  with 
real  indications  that  might  have  been  well  fulfilled  without  operation. 
There  is  another  queslion  to  be  decided.  When  a  muscle  is  divided 
Ihe  fibrous  cicatrix  diminishes  its  force,  but  does  not  annihilate  it; 
the  same  is  the  case  with  tendons  in  a  cellular  sheath,  as  the  lendo 
Achillis.  But  what  becomes  after  their  section,  of  tendons  sliding  in 
synovial  sheaths.*  do  Ihey  reunite  so  as  lo  retain  Ihe  action  of  their 
muscles,  or  is  it  lost?  Whichever  way  it  may  be,  I  do  not  like  lo 
touch  a  tendon  of  this  kind  unless  in  a  case  of  welt-marked  necessity; 
and  then  it  would  be  easy  lo  apply  to  each  tendon  the  methods  of 
subcutaneous  incision,  and  those  we  are  about  to  describe. 

(1.)   Section  of  the  Stemo-Mastoid. 

The  retraction  of  Ihe  sterno-masloid  is  the  principal  cause  of  lorli- 
rotlis ;  M.  J.  Guerin  has  showed  thai  ordinarily  only  ils  sternal  portion 
is  involved  ;  it  forms,  in  fact,  as  it  were,  a  parlicular  muscle  acting 
directly  on  the  head,  whilst  the  clavicular  portion  acts  more  on  the 
shoulder.  I  have,  indeed,  seen  a  case  in  which  the  relraciion  of  this 
last  portion  only  had  the  effect  of  strongly  raising  the  corresponding 
shoulder.  < 

The  section  of  this  muscle  was  formerly  made  through  a  large  hori- 
zonlal  or  vertical  incision  of  the  skin  ;  now  it  is  done  by  subcutane- 
ous incision  only.  Il  is  to  Dupuylren  that  Ihe  honour  of  ibis  operation 
belongs.     In  a  young  girl  affected  with  torticollis  be  plunged  a  nar* 
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TOW  bistoury  under  the  sternal  border  of  ihe  muscle,  until  the  point 
of  the  instrument  appeared  (under  the  skin)  on  the  outside,  and  di- 
vided ihe  muscle  from  behind  forwards,  with  only  one  wound  of  thfi 
skin.  Alore  lately  M.  Stromeyer  repeated  (be  operation,  but  cut  thn- 
muscle  from  before  backwards  ;  this  last  method  is  preferred  by  J.. 
Guerrin,  who  modified  it,  and  described  the  following  proceeding;— »t 

Proceeding  of  M.  J.  Guerin. — It  must  be  remembered  that  M. 
Guerin,  in  ordinary  cases,  only  operates  on  the  sternal  fasciculus  of, 
the  muscle  which  he  calls  the  slerno-mastoideus,  properly  so  calledo 

The  patient  lying  on  a  bed,  the  upper  third  of  which  is  raised  id  ^ 
sloping  manner,  an  assistant  holds  his  head,  endeavouring  to  inclint 
it  in  an  inverse  manner  to  the  pathological  inclination,  and  lo  increaaa 
the  existing  rotation  ;  these  two  movements  are  indispensable.  The 
first  is  to  extend  the  muscle  to  be  divided;  the  second,  still  moi« 
important,  causes  it  to  project  forwards  and  detaches  it  from  the  subi 
jacent  parts,  placing  its  mastoldean  insertion  on  a  plane  anterior;  K 
phenomenon  sometimes  so  marked  that  we  may  embrace  Ihe  mu»f 
cle  aliogether  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  the  skin  alone  remaining : 
interposed  between  them.  The  muscle  being  thus  extended  and 
raised,  a  fold  is  made  in  the  akin  about  three-quarters  of  an  inct[. 
above  Ihe  sternal  insertion  of  the  muscle  and  parallel  to  its  directioDr 
so  that  the  base  of  Uie  fold  when  let  loose  lies  over  Ihe  external  boh 
der  of  ihe  muscle.  A  bistoury,  about  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  wid* 
and  slighlly  concave,  is  plunged  into  the  base  of  this  fold  ;  in  the  tint' 
movement  the  blade  of  Ihe  instrument  is  introduced  fiat,  its  edge 
turned  towards  the  head;  when  it  has  been  passed  in  about  thre* 
quarters  of  an  inch,  that  is  to  say,  so  far  as  to  pass  the  internal  bor'K 
der  of  the  muscle,  without  Iraversing  the  skin  of  the  .side  opposite  tv  • 
the  puncture,  the  edge  of  the  bistoury  is  turned  op  in  a  second  mor^* 
ment,  and  applied  to  Ihe  muscle;  in  a  ihird  movement  the  fold  is  let 
go,  and  Ihe  tendon  cut  almost  spontaneously. 

If  Ihe  Iwo  muscles  are  affected,  after  having  divided  the  sterno- 
mastoid,  we  may  divide  the  cleido-mastoid,  inclining  and  turning  the 
head  to  the  opposite  side.  The  bistoury  should  be  introduced  lo  cut 
the  muscle  from  before  backwards,  as  we  have  described  ;  but  an 
essential  precaution  in  this  case  is  to  direct  the  instrument  from  the 
inside  of  the  muscle  towards  Ihe  outside. 

JSpprecialion. — Supposing  that  Ihe  contraclion  is  limited  to  one  of 
the  fasciculi  of  the  muscle,  which  seems  to  be  the  most  common  case, 
the  direction  given  to  the  bistoury  by  M.  Guerin  is  calculated  to 
avoid  almost  all  the  dangers  of  the  operation.  Thus,  in  direclingthe 
knife  from  without  inwards  for  the  slernal  fasciculus  we  run  no  risk 
of  wounding  ihe  vessels.  The  external  jugular  vein  is  far  away  out- 
side Ihe  course  of  Ihe  instrument.  The  primitive  carotid  and  inter- 
nal jugular  correspond  lo  the  base  of  the  blade,  and  are,  moreover, 
protected,  as  well  as  the  tracheal  arlery,  by  the  .«terno-hynid  and  thy- 
roid muscles.  The  only  vessels  lo  fear  would  be — 1.  The  anterior 
jugular,  which  is  not  constant;  and,  being  subculaneous,  is  easily 
avoided  ;  2.  The  inferior  thyroid  vein  ;  but  it  also  is  protected  by 
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the  subjacent  muscles,  and  a  wound  of  it  even  would  be  of  no  Im- 
portance. 

Foi  the  clavicular  fasciculus,  when  directing  (he  knife  from  within 
oatwards,  the  carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein  covering  it, 
correspond  with  the  base  of  (he  instrument,  and  we  have  only  to  fear 
wounding  the  external  jugular  and  the  horizontal  portion  of  the  anle- 
tior  jugular  in  its  passage  to  the  subclavian  vein  ;  but,  in  making  the 
section  at  not  less  than  three-fourths  of  an  inch  above  the  clavicle, 
ve  avoid  the  anterior  jugular ;  and,  by  plunging  in  the  bistoury  with 
its  edge  perpendicular  to  the  muscle,  and  not  flat,  as  for  the  other 
lisciculus,  the  external  jugular  is  left  between  the  back  of  the  knife 
ind  the  akin.  I  give  here  the  statements  of  the  inventor;  but,  in 
fact,  his  proceeding,  though  safer  than  the  other  with  regard  to  the 
great  vessels,  exposes  us  to  the  danger  of  pricking  the  externa!  ju- 
gular. 

Another  question  is,  whether  It  be  belter  to  cut  the  muscle  from 
before  backwards,  or  from  behind  forwards.  For  the  clavicular  fas- 
ciculus, the  large  vessels  being  so  far  off,  and  (he  external  jugular 
being  exposed  to  the  edge  of  the  bistoury  passing  from  behind  for- 
wards, the  seclinn  from  before  backwards  seems  somewhat  preferable. 

But,  for  the  sternal  fasciculus,  the  section  from  behind  forwards 
seems  to  me  much  more  safe,  if  not  more  easy.  M.  Guerin  rejects 
it  because  we  are  not  sure  to  embrace  by  the  bistoury  the  whole  of 
(he  muscle;  and  a  director  with  ditBcully  makes  a  passage  through 
(he  subjacent  fibrous  tissues.  This  difficulty  does  not  exist  in  the 
case  where  the  muscle  can  be  so  raised  as  to  be  grasped  between  the 
Hagers  in  a  fold  of  the  skin  and  isolated,  in  which  case  the  pointed 
tenotome  acts  with  all  possible  security.  Bui  if,  on  the  contrary,  the 
muscle  remained  fixed  to  the  subjacent  parts,  perhaps  there  would  be 
more  danger  of  founding  ihe  vessels,  in  cutting  from  without  inwards; 
and  it  would  be  more  prudent,  in  my  opinion,  (o  commence  by  mak- 
ing a  wound  in  (he  skin,  than  to  plunge  through  it  a  blunt-pointed 
bistoury,  and  make  the  section  from  behind  forwards. 

There  still  remains  Ihe  question  as  to  the  spot  to  be  chosen,  on 
which  surgeons  do  not  all  agree.  Boyer  fixed  it  at  an  inch  above  the 
clavicle,  others  at  ihe  inferior  third  of  the  muscle,  others  at  its  middle, 
or,  again,  on  a  level  with  its  inferior  insertions.  1  had  thought  there 
would  have  beeo  some  advantage  in  performing  it  as  high  as  possible, 
the  muscle  being  smaller,  and  ihe  vessels  more  distant  from  the  in- 
itniment.  Another  consideration  still  more  confirmed  me  in  this 
opinion.  M.  Araussat,  in  a  case  of  spasm  of  this  muscle,  divided  it 
at  the  union  of  the  middle  third  with  the  inferior,  but  only  in  four- 
fifths  of  its  thickness ;  (he  patient  was  cured,  but  Ihe  two  superior 
thirds  of  the  muscle  wasled,  while  the  lower  third  became  hyper- 
trophied.  The  plan  I  poinl  out  was  attempted  in  1836  by  M.  Bouvier 
on  a  woman  twenty  years  of  age,  but  the  patient  was  so  restive  that 
he  was  obliged  to  suspend  the  operation  after  the  incision  of  the  in- 
teguments. M.  Guerin  alleges  that  in  this  point  we  meet  too  many 
nerves,  which  renders  the  operation  very  painful.  This  objection  is 
e  applicable  to  the  section  of  the  middle  than  to  that  of  the  upper 
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part;  and  we  should  gain,  in  my  opinion,  by  preserving  this  latter, 
at  least  in  cases  where  the  entire  muscle  participates  in  the  contrac- 
tion. We  might  then  introduce  the  tenotome  over  or  under  the  mus- 
cle, and  bring  it  from  before  backward,  or  vice  versd,  without  incon- 
venience, 

(2.)  Section  of  the  Tendo  JicMllis. 

In  some  cases  of  ampntalion  of  the  foot  by  Cbopart's  operation,  the 
foot  becomes  turned  backwards  by  the  predominant  action  of  the 
soleus  and  gastrocneraii  muscles.  It  has  been  advised  in  these  cases 
to  cut  ihe  tendo  Achiliis.  This  accident  happened  to  a  patient  on 
whom  I  had  operated.  M.  Larrey  performed  the  section  with  com- 
plete success. 

It  is  specially  recommended  in  certain  varieties  of  club-fool,  par- 
ticularly talipes  equinus.  Put  in  practice  for  the  first  time  by  Minius 
in  1685,  then  forgotten,  and  resuscitated  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century  by  Thilenius,  and  lately  by  Delpecb,  it  has  become 
in  our  day  a  common  operation. 

Jinatomy. — The  tendo  Achiliis,  very  large  above,  gradually  be- 
comes smaller  until  it  forms  a  slightly  rounded  cord,  about  one  inch 
and  a  half  or  two  inches  above  the  heel.  In  adulls  it  again  spreads 
out  to  be  inserted  into  the  calcaneum,  from  which  it  is  at  first  sepa- 
rated by  a  large  bursa. 

The  posterior  tibial  artery,  veins,  and  ner^e,  are  situated  on  the  in- 
side of  the  tendon,  which  a  little  higher  up  even  covers  them,  but 
separated  from  i(  by  the  deep  aponeurosis.  According  to  M.  Scou- 
tetten,  in  well  marked  cluh-fooi,  the  veins,  pathologically  distended, 
describe,  as  well  as  Ihe  arteries,  flexuosities  which  cause  them  to  oc- 
cupy a  greater  extent  than  they  do  in  the  normal  state.  We  may 
then  well  be  afraid  of  injuring  them,  especially  in^  young  subject 
affected  with  considerable  club-foot ;  the  more  so  if  the  tendon  be  cut 
at  its  upper  part.  On  the  other  hand,  in  making  the  incision  loo  low 
down,  we  risk  opening  Ihe  bursa,  M.  Scoutetten  lays  down  Ihe  fol- 
lowing rule: — 

Draw  a  transverse  line,  crossing  the  external  malleolus  and  reaching 
to  the  tendon,  and  you  will  have  the  exact  height  at  which  the  section 
should  he  made. 

Operations. — The  old  method  consisted  in  dividing  the  skin  either 
by  a  transverse  or  one  or  two  vertical  incisions ;  but  the  subcutaneous 
method  alone  is  now  practiced.  The  proceedings  vary  according  as 
the  section  is  made  from  behind  forwards,  or  from  before  backwards. 
It  is  remarkable  enough  that  M.  Stromeyer  here  prefers  passing  the 
bistoury  under  the  tendon,  whilst  he  adopts  the  other  method  for  the 
stern  D-ma.stoid. 

Proceeding  of  Stromeyer. — The  patient  is  laid  on  a  table,  with  the 
aSecled  foot  next  the  side  of  the  operator.  An  assistant  fixes  the 
knee,  another  grasps  the  foot,  and  dexes  it,  so  as  to  stretch  the  tendon. 
The  surgeon  lakes  a  fistula  bistoury,  curved  and  very  pointed,  and 
pushes  it  in  at  about  two  to  three  inches  distance  above  the  insertion 
of  the  tendon,  between  it  and  the  tibia,  the  back  of  the  knife  turned 
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towards  the  bone,  and  (he  edge  to  the  tendon,  which,  by  means  of 
ihe  forced  flexion  of  the  foot,  ofiVrs  itself  lo  the  knife.  'I'he  point  of 
ihe  bistoury  scarcely  passes  through  the  skin  on  the  opposite  side  fo 
that  on  which  it  entered ;  and  in  this  latter  side  there  is  only  a  wound 
the  size  of  the  width  of  the  blade.  The  ends  of  the  (endon  are  brought 
together  by  extension  of  the  foot.  The  cicatrix  forms  without  sup- 
puration ;  and  the  tenth  day  the  extension  of  the  tendon  is  com- 
nieoced. 

M.  Duval  only  makes  one  opening  in  the  skin,  which  is  more 
simple. 

Proceeding  of  Boui-ier. — He  uses  a  lancet  and  blunt-pointed  teno- 
tome. With  the  lancet  he  pricks  the  skin  on  the  side  where  the  len- 
doo  offers  the  greatest  projection.  Through  this  puncture  he  inlro- 
(Jaces  his  tenotome  between  the  skin  and  tendon,  and  divides  it  from 
its  cutBDeous  lo  its  deep  surface. 

JJppreciation. — Here  the  tendon  is  so  removed  from  the  subjacent 
parts,  especially  when  extended  by  flexion  of  the  foot,  that  the  em- 
ployment of  two  instruments  is  superfluous ;  and  that  section  from 
without  inwards  is  not  dangerous,  especially  at  the  point  indicated 
by  M.  Scoulelien.  The  operation  is,  moreover,  much  simplified  by 
naking  a  vertical  fold  of  skin,  the  base  of  which  we  transfix  by  the 
tenotome  held  flat :  then,  by  turning  its  edge  to  the  tendon,  and  flex- 
ing the  foot,  the  tendon  cuts  itself,  as  it  were.  M.  Scoutetlen  also 
recommended  plunging  in  Ihe  bistoury  on  the  external  side  of  the 
lendoD,  a  useful  bit  of  advice,  without  being  always  of  much  import- 
ance. 

(3.)  Section  of  the  Palmar  Aponeurosis. 

Permanent  retraction  of  the  fingers,  whether  congenital  or  acquired, 
is  frequently  owing  to  a  peculiar  state  of  retraction  of  some  fibres  of 
the  palmar  aponeurosis  ;  at  other  limes  to  abnormal  bands,  or  even  a 
sort  of  shrivelling  of  the  skin.  In  all  these  cases,  the  indication  is 
to  cut  across  the  bands  which  retain  the  fingers  flexed,  and  most  fre- 
quently affect  the  ring  and  little  lingers. 

Proceeding  of  Dupuytren. — The  hand  of  the  patient  being  firmly 
fixed,  a  transverse  incision,  ten  lines  long,  is  made  in  the  skin,  op- 
posite the  greatest  projection  of  the  constricting  band  ;  that  is  to  say, 
most  commonly  opposite  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation  of  each 
retracted  finger,  or  higher  up  on  the  palm  of  the  hand,  or  lower  on 
the  first  phalanx,  as  may  be  required.  The  skin  having  been  incised, 
the  finger  is  reversed,  so  as  to  put  the  band  on  the  stretch,  and  di- 
Tide  it  completely.  If,  after  (his  section,  the  return  lo  position  is 
incomplete,  another  should  be  made  on  the  same  band,  at  a  sufficient 
distance  from  the  first.  Each  retracted  finger  requires  a  special  sec- 
tion. The  wounds  are  dressed  with  dry  lint,  and  the  fingers  extended 
by  means  of  a  splint  with  isolated  digitations,  fixed  on  the  back  of  the 
hand  by  an  appropriate  bandage. 

Proceeding  of  Gnyrand. — He  longitudinally  incises  the  skin  on  each 
band,  extended  beforehand  ;  puts  apart  the  lips  of  Ihis  incision;  de- 
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taches  them  from  the  fibrous  cords  by  dissection,  and  cuts  these  across 
when  ihus  isolated. 

pToceedivg  of  Sir  Jl.  Cooper. — He  advises  passing  under  the  sicin 
at  one  side  of  the  cord  a  narrow  bistoury,  with  which  he  cuts  it,  with- 
out dividing  the  skin  that  covers  it. 

This  method,  the  earliest  in  dale,  and  which  preceded  the  analogoas 
plan  of  Slromeyer  for  the  tendo  Acbillis,  is  the  simplest  and  best  when 
the  bands  are  subcutaneous;  but  when  the  skin  is  confounded  with 
them,  either  by  means  of  cicatrices,  or  by  its  own  retraction,  another 
method  is  necessary;  and  we  may  choose,  according  to  the  case,  b*> 
tween  that  of  Goyrand  and  that  of  Dupuytren.  ^| 

(4,)   Vicio\xs  Cicatrices  of  Muscles  and  Tendons. 

These  cicatrices  give  rise  to  effects,  differing  greatly  according  to 
their  mode  of  formation.  In  the  forearm,  for  instance,  Dupuytren  met 
with  a  cicatrix  uniting  the  flexor  muscles,  after  a  loss  of  substance 
which  caused  shortness  of  them,  and  forced  flexion  of  the  fingers. 
In  these  cases  section  of  the  cicatrix  should  be  made,  and  (he  fingers 
should  be  extended  to  obtain  another  more  elongated. 

We  have  seen  section  of  the  extensor  tendon  of  the  middle  finger 
succeed  in  this  manner,  where  the  contraction  turned  backwards  the 
first  phalanx  of  this  linger  end  flexed  forwards  the  two  others. 

Lastly. — We  have  seen  the  exten.sor  muscles  divided,  their  ex- 
tremities separated  by  the  action  of  the  flexors,  and  a  cicatrix  arise 
so  as  to  leave  the  muscles  too  long,  whence  forced  flexion  followed. 
M.  Dutetlre,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  removed  all  the  cicatrix,  replaced 
the  fingers  by  means  of  a  special  apparatus,  and  brought  the  borders 
of  the  skin  together,  and  even  the  ends  of  the  muscles,  by  suture. 
The  operation  was  followed  by  the  happiest  result. 


CHAPTER  Vr. 


We  shall  comprise  under  this  bead  the  operations  performed  on  the 
cerebro-spinal  apparatus  for  hydrocephalus  and  hydrorachis,  and  also 
the  section  of  nerves  in  neuralgia. 


APPARATDS. 


(1.)  PuTxdurefor  Hydrocephalus. 
A  very  doubtful  operation  ;  but,  nevertheless,  oflen  repealed  of  tale 
years.     Conquest,  amongst  others,  performed  it;  of  nineteen  subjects 
on  whom  he  operated  ten  were  cured,  and  nine  died.     It  merits  at- 
tention. 


'    ""tESEBRO-SPINAL  APPARATUB. 

The  silnation  for  puncturing  has  not  been  sufficiently  discussed. 
Conquest  seems  to  have  praferred  the  course  of  the  frontal  suture,  in 
the  middle  of  the  space  between  the  cresta  galli  and  the  anterior 
fonianelle.  Russel  chose  one  side  of  ibis  fonlanelle  itself.  Each 
used  a  small  trocar.  Russel  plunged  it  in,  to  the  depth  of  half  an 
inch.  Conquest  goes  as  far  as  one  inch  and  two-ihirds.  There  is  the 
same  disagreement  with  regard  to  the  quantity  of  fluid  evacuated  at 
each  puncture;  for  instance,  from  an  infant  eight  months  old  Russel 
took  away  5i>>ss  of  serum  the  first  time;  Svi  the  second,  a  month 
afterwards;  .5isa  eleven  days  after  that;  and  5ii  twenty  days  after 
that  again  ;  the  head  lost  three  inches  and  a  quarter  in  circumference ; 
whilst  Conquest  removed  at  once  i\v  3v  ;  he  does  not  say  how  much 
the  head  was  diminished,  I  had  occasion  to  perform  this  operation 
00  a  little  girl  eight  months  old.  The  examination  of  the  brain  of  an 
bydrocephalouB  child,  and  of  children  of  the  same  age,  in  a  normal 
stale,  led  me  to  prefer  the  lateral  part  of  the  fronto-parietal  suture ; 
there  in  feet  we  are  nearer  the  ventricles,  and  there  are  fewer  vessels 
to  injure.  I  chose  a  common  trocar,  so  that  nothing  might  impede 
the  flow  of  the  fluid,  and  plunged  it  in  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter; 
after  the  first  cry  caused  by  the  puncture,  the  infant  became  uncon- 
scious; I  drew  offdxxxviss  of  liquid  without  any  accident,  but  a  little 
paleness ;  four  days  afterwards,  the  slight  consequent  indisposition  had 
completely  disappeared.  I  made  a  second  puncture,  and  drew  off 
about  sxsvii,  and  the  accidents  again  disappeared;  but  when  I  was 
preparing  for  a  third,  unfortunately  some  cerebral  disturbances  carried 
ofT  the  patient.  Notwithstanding  the  enormous  evacuation  of  liquid 
and  the  tender  age  of  the  patient,  the  head  did  not  undergo  the  di- 
minution in  size  mentioned  by  Russel  in  his  patient ;  and  a  careful 
examination  of  the  hitherto  published  cases  leads  me  to  regard  his 
with  suspicion.  The  head  In  hydrocephalus  is  soft  towards  the  sin- 
ciput, but  hard,  and  in  great  part  ossified,  at  the  base,  and  even  vault 
of  the  cranium;  how  can  the  membranes  that  supply  the  place  of  the 
bones  so  retract  as  to  lose  three  and  a  quarter  inches  in  one  direction .' 
It  is  impossible.  In  my  little  patient,  the  parietal  bones,  already 
partly  solidified  and  ossified,  approached  each  other;  but  the  mem- 
branes that  separated  them  formed  folds  very  deformed  and  deep,  and 
which  seemed  much  inclined  to  persist  had  she  lived.  We  may, 
consequently,  hinder  the  ulterior  progress  of  hydrocephalus  by  punc- 
ture, and  sometimes  even  put  a  definite  stop  to  it ;  but  that  is  all,  the 
cranium  remains  almost  as  voluminous  as  before.  In  a  case  reported 
by  Graefe,  concerning  an  infant  of  four  months,  the  head  was  rather 
more  than  sixteen  inches  in  circumference  before  the  operation;  the 
patient  was  cured,  it  is  said,  six  month  afterwards,  and  the  head 
measured  nearly  seventeen  inches,  that  is  to  say,  nearly  half  an  inch 
more  than  it  did  before. 

(2.)  Pimclure  of  Hydrorackis. 

It  has  been  tried  once  wilh  success  by  the  lancet ;  a  tent  of  linl  was 

put  in  the  wound  to  favour  (he  flow  of  the  fluid.     Sir  Astley  Cooper 

■  lained  remarkable  success  by  compression,  and  some  one  else  by 
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successive  punctures  with  a  needle,  combined  wilh   compression. 

Perhaps  emollienl  injections,  after  the  method  of  Recamier,  might  be 
advantageously  joined  to  the   foregoing  plans.  «|t>^T 

SECTION  II. DIVISION  OF  ICERVES.  ^^^ 

The  section  of  nerves  should  always  be  accompanied  by  the  re- 
moval of  a  portion  of  them  of  greater  or  less  extent,  to  avoid  thi  ' 
cicatrization  and  a  return  of  the  pain. 

The  general  rules  are: — 

1.  Lay  bare  the  trunk  of  the  affected  nerve  above  the  origin  of 
the  painful  branches. 

2.  Flex  the  limb  in  order  to  avoid  loo  much  dragging  the  nerve 
raisinE  il. 

3.  Make  sure,  by  raising  and  irritating  the  nerve,  that  it 
is  the  one  affected, 

4.  Divide  the  nerve  through  at  one  cut  on  (he  one  side  of  its  origin, 
and  as  high  up  as  the  wound  will  permit ;  excision  may  be  made  after- 
wards on  its  inferior  end  without  pain. 

5.  Excise  as  much  as  possible,  and  generally  at  least  half  an  inch 
of  the  length  of  the  nerve. 

These  precautions  do  not  assure  us  against  relapse.  M.  Berard 
saw  a  sub-orbital  neuralgia  return  in  a  woman,  from  whom  he  had 
excised  three-eighths  of  an  inch  of  the  affected  nerve.  Swan  observed, 
in  a  horse,  reunion  of  the  two  ends  of  a  nerve,  from  which  he  had 
removed  more  than  an  inch.  Boyer  has,  on  this  account,  advised 
cauterization,  an  operation  that  should  only  be  applied  to  the  lower 
end  of  the  nerve,  and  that,  after  it  has  been  divided  ;  even  so  we  are 
not  secured  from  relapse.  After  having  considered  for  a  long  time 
how  to  avoid  this,  it  struck  me  whether  we  might  not  succeed  better 
by  dissecting  the  inferior  portion  of  the  divided  nerve,  or  both  ends 
if  necessary,  and  bending  back  each  end  inio  the  flesh  so  as  to  make 
them  form  a  kind  of  loop,  and  oppose  their  sheath  as  an  obstacle  lo 
the  transmission  of  the  nervous  agency,  even  after  the  healing  of  the 
wound.  Perhaps  also  we  might  detach  a  little  bit  of  raw  flesh,  and 
interpose  it  between  the  two  ends  of  the  nerve  to  better  hinder  re- 
union. 

NERVES  OF  THE  FACE, 

(1.)  Frontal  Mrve. 
The  frontal  nerve,  a  continuation  of  the  ophthalmic,  divides  in  the 
bollorn  of  the  orbil,  sometimes  in  the  anterior  part  of  it,  into  two 
branches,  the  externa!  and  internal  frontal.  The  external,  larger  than 
the  internal,  passes  out  by  the  supra  orbital  foramen,  situated  about 
one  inch  outside  the  root  of  the  nose,  often  reduced  to  a  simple  bony 
notch,  which  may  be  sometimes  felt  under  the  skin  on  drawing  the 
finger  along  the  supra  orbital  arch  ;  the  other  is  one-third  of  an  inch 
more  internal:  we  have  only  lo  divide  the  skin  of  some  fibres  of  the 
orbicularis,  and  the  very  small  arteries  that  accompany  the  nerves. 


We  may  incise  the  skin  above  or  below  the  eyebrow.  We  should 
»cld  that  M.  Bonnet,  of  Lyons,  rejecting  the  ordinary  melhod,  Iried 
the  subcutaneous  section,  which  only  makes  one  incision  of  the  nerve ; 
we  shall  review  his  raeihod. 

First  Proceeding  (Velpeaii),  —  The  snrgeon  stands  behind  the 
paiieot's  head  and  raises  ibe  eyebrow  with  bis  left  hand,  whilst  an 
assistant  draws  down  (he  lid;  with  a  straight  bistoury,  held  as  a  pen, 
he  makes  an  incision  about  one  inch  long  down  (o  the  bone,  starling 
from  the  internal  orbital  process  round  the  arch,  but  a  little  above  it ; 
the  incision  should  cut  lhe  nerve  across.  The  lips  of  the  wound 
should  then  be  drawn  apart,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  nerve  seized 
with  a  dissecting  forceps,  drawn  out,  and  half  an  inoh  of  it  cut  olT, 
The  wound  should  be  left  open  to  suppurate  for  fear  of  infdtralion  of 
pus  into  the  loose  cellular  tissue  of  lhe  eyelids. 

Second  Proceeding. — The  incision  is  made  immediately  above  the 
eyebrow,  or  in  the  line  of  it,  lhe  surgeon  stretching  the  skin  with  two 
Angers,  without  having  need  of  an  assistant.  Reunion  by  the  first 
intention  has  no  inconveniences,  and  the  proximity  of  the  eyebrow 
masks  the  ciealrix.  If  necessary,  this  nerve  might  be  well  divided 
nach  farther  back,  by  separating  the  very  Ihin  and  loose  periosteum 
from  the  roof  of  the  orbit  benealh  which  it  lies.  The  nerve  is  known 
by  its  whiteness.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  methods  have  been  de- 
scribed as  though  there  was  only  one  branch  to  be  divided.  M.  Bon- 
net's method  reaches  both. 

Proceeding  of  M.  Bonnet.  Subcutaneous  Sfction.  —  The  patient 
being  sealed,  the  surgeon,  with  the  four  last  fingers  of  the  left  hand, 
raises  the  brow  and  skin  of  the  forehead,  causing  them  lo  glide  on 
the  OS  frontis  so  as  to  stretch  the  nervous  branches,  and  ihus  facilitate 
their  section ;  the  puncture  of  the  skin  is  made  with  a  first  instrument 
in  the  space  between  the  eyebrows,  about  half  an  inch  from  the  mesial 
line.  The  tenotome  is  tiien  introduced  horizontally,  its  edge  down- 
witrds  and  pushed  outwards,  scraping  the  frontal  bone  until  its  point 
has  passed  the  middle  of  the  superciliary  arch ;  a  movement  of  circum- 
duction is  then  given  to  lhe  instrument,  its  blade  being  depressed  by 
the  elevation  of  its  handle,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  withdrawn  a 
little,  so  as  to  facilitate  the  action  of  the  edge  during  this  manrBuvre, 
which  is  repeatedly  executed;  care  must  be  taken  always  to  graze  the 
surface  of  the  bone.  At  the  moment  the  nerve  is  divided,  according 
to  the  author,  we  perceive  it  by  a  peculiar  sensation  of  resistance 
suddenly  overcome ;  a  feeling  well  known  to  those  who  have  performed 
subcutaneous  sections. 

(2.)  Infra-orbital  JVerve. 
We  may  excise  it  at  its  exit  from  the  sub-orbital  canal,  or  in  lhe 
canal  itself.  In  the  former  case,  the  incision  is  made  either  from  the 
inside  of  the  mouth,  to  avoid  a  cicatrix  on  lhe  face,  or  directly  on  the 
integuments.  We  should  remember  that  the  supra-orbital  foramen  is 
situated  at  the  superior  part  of  lhe  canine  fossa,  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  below  the  inferior  border  of  the  orbit,  in  the  direction  of  the  first 
Bcond  smiU  molar  tooth,  often  between  them. 
\  9 
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First  Proceeding. — The  upper  lip  being  strongly  drawn  up,  the 
grnove  thai  joins  it  to  the  guro  is  incised  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  and  by  grazing  the  bone  as  far  as  the  upper  part  of  the  canine 
fossa,  we  reach  (he  root  of  the  nerve,  which  is  found  in  the  direction 
of  the  second  molar  tooth,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  bonier  of 
the  orbit.  Arrived  near  the  nerve,  Richerand  advises  scraping  (he 
bone  with  the  bisloury.  Velpeau  prefers  having  recourse  to  straight 
acissors;  but  we  are  opeialing  in  the  dark,  and  at  best  can  only  di' 
vide  the  nerve,  without  excising  a  portion  of  it. 

Second  Proceeding. — The  patient  being  seated,  the  surgeon  stand- 
ing opposite  him,  makes  an  incision  at  the  bottom  of  the  naso-jugal 
fossa  about  one  inch  long,  s(ar(ing  from  the  ala  nasi ;  divides  the  skin ; 
meets  the  facial  vein,  which  he  pushes  outwards;  separates  with  a 
director  (he  fat;  the  levator  labii,  which  he  puts  inwards;  and  the 
muscles  of  the  canine  fossa,  which  he  draws  outwards.  Arrived  at 
the  sub-orbital  foramen,  he  cuts  the  nerve  with  the  bistoury,  and  ex- 
cises as  much  as  possible  of  its  lower  extremity.  M.  Berard,  senior, 
prefers  a  T  incision,  whose  transverse  branch  runs  along  tbe  edge  of 
ihe  orbit.  I(  is  well,  also,  according  to  his  remarks,  to  divide  a  por- 
tion of  the  attachment  of  the  levator  labii,  which  hides  the  nerve 
at  its  exit  from  the  suborbital  foramen. 

The  success  of  the  operation  may  depend  a  great  deal  on  one  cir- 
cumstance, to  which  i  have  called  the  attention  of  pathologists,  if 
the  pain  aflfecls  only  tbe  cutaneous  branches  of  the  nerve,  its  resection 
at  Ihe  orbital  foramen  suffices  ;  hut  if  the  pain  extends  to  all  ihe  up- 
per teeth,  as  the  posterior  dental  nerves  are  given  oil' deeply  from  the 
trunk  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fossa,  it  is  probable  thai  Ihe  aiTeclion 
extends  so  far  also,  and  any  operation  would  be  useless.  Finally,  if 
Ihe  anterior  dental  nerves  alone  participate  in  tbe  neuralgia,  we  may 
still  carry  (he  secdon  above  their  origin  ;  and  for  that  purpose  I  have 
proposed  cutting  the  nerve  in  its  canal.  At  present  I  shall  restrict 
myself  to  ihe  following  method: — 

Jiuthor's  Proceeding. — First  with  a  strong  lenolome,  I  penetrate 
along  tbe  floor  of  the  orbit,  in  the  direction  of  the  nerve,  which  comes 
out  at  the  infra-orbital  foramen,  and  arrived  at  Iwo-lhirds  of  an  inch 
in  depth,  I  cut  across  the  floor  of  (he  orbit,  which  is  thin,  and  opposes 
but  slight  resistance.  Thus  the  nerve  and  canal  are  both  divided; 
then  a  simple  transverse  incision,  one-third  of  an  inch  below  the  bor> 
der  of  the  orbit,  serves  to  lay  bare  the  nerve,  which  may  be  seized 
in  the  forceps,  and  drawn  out  from  its  canal;  this  may  be  done  with- 
out pain,  after  tbe  previous  section.  At  first  I  wished  to  profit  by  the 
external  incision,  lo  strip  Ihe  periosteum  from  tbe  bone  and  expose 
the  nerve  before  cutting  it;  but  the  isolated  subcutaneous  section 
seems  much  better. 

Proceeding  of  M.  Bonnet. — He  makes  a  subcutaneous  puncture  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  outside  the  infra-orbital  foramen  and  ihe  like  distance 
below  the  border  of  tbe  orbit.  With  the  left  hand  the  upper  lip  must 
be  drawn  downwards  and  forwards,  so  as  to  stretch  the  nerve  and 
draw  it  out  from  the  canine  fossa.  With  the  right  hand  the  tenotome 
is  introduced,  i(s  edge  looking  upwards ;  it  should  be  directed  forwards 
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aod  a  little  downwards  (care  being  taken  thai  lis  point  graze  the  bot- 
lom  of  Ihe  canine  fossa),  and  only  slopped  when  it  has  passed  the 
foramen  and  rests  on  Ihe  nasal  eminence  ;  then  turning  the  edge  slight- 
ly forwards,  the  section  is  .made  in  withdrawing  it,  as  we  have  de- 
scribed. 

(3.)  Facial  JVerve. 

Neuralgia  of  this  nerve  is  excessively  rare,  and  its  eicislence  has 
even  been  denied  by  M,  Berard,  sen'. ;  consequently,  the  occasions  for 
dividing  it  should  also  be  rare.  It  may  be  severed  at  its  exit  from  the 
parotid  gland;  but  it  has  then  divided  itself  into  several  branches, 
whose  position  is  by  no  means  fixed,  and  the  operator  would  only 
have  the  direction  of  the  pain  to  guide  him.  If  we  would  cut  its 
temporo- facial  branch  at  Ihe  spot  where  it  crosses  the  neck  of  the  con- 
dyle of  the  inferior  maxilla  in  front  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  a  vertical 
or  slightly  oblique  line  should  be  made  from  before  backwards,  start- 
ing from  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  terminating  on  the  posterior  border 
of  the  jaw  above  its  angle.  We  should  divide  successively  the  cel- 
lulo-fatty  layer,  the  aponeurosis,  and  some  thin  prolongations  of  the 
parotid  gland,  and  lastly  the  nerve,  which  is  separated  from  the  bone 
by  a  little  cellular  tissue  only.  We  only  risk  wounding  the  facial 
artery,  which  is  easily  lied  or  compressed,  but  we  run  a  great  chance 
of  not  finding  the  nerve  sought  for. 

B^clard,  according  to  Blandin,  and  after  him  Velpeau,  advise  divid- 
ing the  nerve  at  its  exit  from  the  cranium.  The  skin  is  incised  ver- 
tically for  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  between  the  mastoid  process 
and  lobule  of  the  ear ;  the  anterior  surface  of  this  process  and  the  cor- 
responding border  of  the  sterno-masloid  should  be  grazed  to  a  depth 
of  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The  skin  and  Ihe  parotid  should 
be  drawn  strongly  forwards,  and  at  Ihe  bottom  of  the  wound,  a!  almost 
an  equal  distance  from  the  temporo-maxillary  articulation  and  the 
sutnmit  of  the  mastoid  process,  the  nerve  may  be  found  passing  lo- 
vanls  the  border  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  obliquely  crossing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  wound.  We  must  not  forget  that  at  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
at  most  from  the  slylo-masloid  foramen,  which  gives  exit  to  this  nerve, 
ind  in  the  direction  of  the  wound,  the  bistoury  would  meet  Ihe  inter- 
nal  jugular  vein. 

An  operation  of  this  kind  was  performed  in  America  before  1830, 
on  a  patient  of  Dr.  Warren.  The  section  of  the  nerve  only  paralyzed 
the  muscles  of  the  face,  without  at  all  affecting  the  pain. 

(4.)  Inferior  Dental  JVerve. 

It  is  divided  at  its  exit  from  the  mental  foramen,  or  before  it  enters 
the  dental  canal. 

At  the  Mental  Foramen.  Ordinary  Proceeding. — This  foramen 
is  generally  to  be  found  in  adults  below  the  bony  groove  separating 
the  alveoli  of  the  canine  and  small  molar,  but  I  have  found  it  some- 
times farther  hack  in  the  aged. — The  lower  lip  is  everted,  and  an  in- 
cision made  opposite  the  teeth  indicated,  where  the  lip  joins  the  gum. 
A^^l^ioea  depth  we  meet  the  nerve,  which  should  be  cut  on  the 
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bone.     The  cut  end  projecls  from  the  flesh,  and  is  easily  recognized 
by  its  whiteness.     It  should  be  drawn  out  with  a  forceps,  and  a  bit 

removed. 

Before  it  enters  the  Dental  Canal.  Proceeding  nf  Dr.  War- 
ren.— This  operation  was  performed  on  the  same  patient  on  whom  the 
seclion  of  the  facial  nerve  had  been  performed  in  vain. 

An  incision,  extending  from  the  sigmoid  notch  to  the  lower  border 
of  the  inferior  maxilla,  exposed  the  parotid  gland.  Then,  by  care- 
fully dissecting  this  and  dividing  some  fibres  of  the  masseler,  the 
operator  reached  the  bone,  on  which  he  applied  the  crown  of  an  inch 
trepan  under  the  sigmoid  notch,  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  the 
anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  the  bone.  When  the  Iwo  tables  were 
removed,  one  with  the  lever  and  the  other  with  the  forceps,  the 
nerve,  artery,  and  vein  were  seen  at  the  point  where  they  enter  the 
canal.  The  nerve  was  raised  on  a  director,  and  half  an  inch  of  it  re- 
moved, comprising  the  origin  of  the  myloid  branch ;  the  artery  was 
tied  without  difficulty.  The  transverse  facial  was  lied  also,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  operation.  The  wound  united  by  first  inten- 
tion, and  the  patient  was  cured  on  the  ninth  day. 

I  have  seen  Velpcau  try  a  good  modification  of  this  method  on  the 
dead  subject.  A  U  shaped  incision,  passing  a  tjuarter  of  an  inch 
shove  and  behind  the  inferior  posterior  border  of  the  maxilla,  and 
rising  in  front  of  the  masseler,  from  just  outside  the  facia!  artery  to 
half  an  inch  below  the  zygomatic  arch,  allows  a  flap  to  be  raised  with- 
out injuring  the  parotid  gland.  The  bone  laid  bare,  a  middling-stzed 
trepan  is  applied  on  the  middle  of  its  ramus.  The  trepan  being 
removed,  the  nerve  is  drawn  out  with  it,  and  cut  across  above  the 
orifice  of  the  denial  canal. 

It  is  important  to  make  sure  that  the  nerve  is  situated  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  bone,  for  immediately  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound  is  found 
the  lingual  nerve,  which  is  of  the  same  size  and  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, but  passes  under  the  hone  and  periosteum.  It  is  also  a  little 
nearer  the  superior  maxilla.  If  the  trepan  is  applied  too  near  the 
anterior  edge  of  the  bone,  we  should  only  find  one  nerve,  the  lingual : 
the  dental  must  then  be  sought  for  behind  the  circular  wound  in  the 
bone,  and  between  its  two  layers. 

./Jppreciaiion. — The  experiments  of  M.  Bonnet  oblige  us  to  make  a 
comparison  between  the  above  plans  and  subcutaneous  incision.  The 
latter,  limited  to  a  pure  section  of  the  nerve,  seems  condemned  by 
the  evil  results  of  simple  sections  made  by  other  methods.  But  M. 
Bonnet  thinks  that  after  large  incisions  of  the  skin,  the  two  ends  of 
the  nerve  unite  by  the  intermediation  of  a  cicatrix  thin  enough  to 
re-establish  the  continuity  of  innervation  ;  whilst  in  subcutaneous  in- 
cision, the  blood  effused  between  the  ends  of  the  nerve,  serves  as  an 
intermediate  substance,  which  can  well  renew  its  material,  but  not 
re-eslablish  its  functional  continuity.  We  must  say  this  is  only  hypo- 
thetical ;  but  amongst  his  observations,  there  is  one  concerning  a 
patient  seen  afler  seven  months  without  relapse,  which  seems  to  prove 
that  simple  subcutaneous  section  has  some  chance  of  success.  We 
might  then  try  it,  especially  on  women,  for  the  facial  and  infra-orbital 
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nerves.  For  the  menial,  M.  Bonnet  has  also  given  a  nielhod;  but 
the  ordinary,  besides  its  simplicily  and  cerlainty,  has  the  advantage 
ofleaving  no  visible  cicalrix. 

In  performing  the  section  of  the  mental  nerve  last  year,  I  Iried  to 
prevent  relapse,  and  put  an  obstacle  to  reunion,  by  dividing  Ihe  unit- 
ing membrane  repeatedly  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  according  to 
the  method  of  M.  Amussat.  The  neuralgia  was  cured  in  this  pari, 
but  returned  elsewhere. 

In  ibis  case  Ihe  pain  seemed  to  extend  so  high,  ihat  I  feared  I 
should  be  obliged  lo  cut  ibe  dental  nerve  before  its  entrance  into  the 
canal.  I  confess,  Ihen,  the  methods  of  Dr.  Warren  and  M.  Velpeau 
seemed  to  me  very  harsh,  and  wiihout  abandoning  ihem  enlirely,  they 
are  resources  I  would  only  use  in  extremity,  I  consequently  made, 
before  knowing  M.  Bnnnel's  operation,  some  experiments  on  the  dead 
subject  to  see  if  I  could  not  reach  the  nerve  by  a  puncture  from  within 
the  mouth,  and  the  operation  succeeded  well.  I  have  had  no  occa- 
sion lo  try  it  on  the  patient.  It  consists  in  carrying  a  narrow  bistou- 
ry, wilh  a  blunted  point,  between  the  pterygoid  muscle  and  the  bone 
some  lines  above  the  level  of  the  dental  canal,  and  cutting  the  nerve 
CD  the  bone,  sawing  with  the  point  of  the  instrument.  But  the  ope- 
ntion  is  too  delicate  to  apply  before  becoming  familiarized  with  all 
the  details  of  its  execution  on  the  dead  subject. 

^^B  NERVES  OF   THE   LIMBS, 

^^%  portion  of  any  nerve,  accessible  to  the  instrument,  may  be  ex- 
cised if  necessary.  We  shall  only  describe  the  operation  most  re- 
markable, on  account  of  the  size  and  importance  of  the  aSected 
serve. 

Sciatic  JVerve. 
Proceeding  of  Malagodi. — The  patient  was  laid  on  his  belly.  The 
surgeon  at  his  side  extended  the  integuments  wilh  the  left  thumb  and 
index  finger,  and  commenced  at  four  fingers'  breadth  above  the  pop- 
liteal space,  an  incision  prolonged  from  below  upwards  two  inches 
and  a  half.  The  skin  and  aponeurosis  being  divided,  he  reached  the 
interval  between  Ihe  flexor  muscles.  They  were  separated  partly 
wilh  the  fingers,  partly  wilh  Ihe  handle  of  the  scalpel.  The  nerve 
thus  uncovered,  was  then  separated  from  the  vessels,  the  index  finger 
passed  under  il,  and  the  leg  flexed,  to  allow  the  nerve  to  be  drawn 
to  Ihe  external  wound.  It  was  cut  wilh  a  concave,  button-poinled 
bistoury,  and  about  an  inch  and  a  half  excised.  Tlje  wound  was 
united  by  first  intention,  and  the  leg  extended.  The  cure  was  speedy 
and  all  pain  disappeared,  but  there  was  in  place  of  it,  paralysis  of 
the  leg  and  foot,  with  a  sensation  of  weight  and  tickling,  and  an  ob- 
tuse senstbility  in  the  internal  side  of  the  leg. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

OPERATIONS  PERFORMED  ON  VEINS, 


In  addition  to  the  different  operations  for  phlebotomy  already  de- 
scribed, we  operafe  on  ihe  veins  in  two  very  different  cases — 1.  To 
obtain  ibeir  obliteration,  whether  for  the  cure  of  ulcers,  varicose  or 
Otherwise,  or  for  the  treatment  of  varix. — 2.  To  perform  transfusion. 


The  methods  indicated  are — compression,  reduction,  incision,  section  i 
ligature,  suture,  excision,  extirpation,  and  cauterization.      Reduclion, 
advised  by  J.  L.  Petit,  consists  in  compressing  wiih  the  fingers  Ihe 
clots  of  blood  that  swell  Ihe  varices,  and  thus  pushing  them  into  the 
current  of  the  circulation. 

I.  Compression,  long  since  effected  by  simple  bandages,  and 
regarded  as  purely  palliative,  has,  since  the  researches  made  of  late 
years,  risen  to  be  one  of  (he  most  efficacious  methods,  and  includes 
several  very  different  proceedings. 

Proceeding  ofDelpech. — The  vein  is  laid  bare  by  an  incision  about 
an  inch  in  extent.  The  vessel  being  dissected  and  raised,  a  bit  of 
German  tinder,  half  an  inch  wide  and  two  long,  is  placed  under  it, 
and  secured  by  two  bands  of  sticking  plaster.  The  wound  is  then 
covered  with  a  bit  of  simple  dressing.  Of  seven  cases  in  which 
{his  method  was  employed,  si.v  are  said  to  have  been  completely 
cured. 

Proceeding  of  Davat. — The  vein  is  raised  in  a  fold  of  Ihe  skin  and 
a  needle  passed  through  the  base  of  the  fold,  so  (hat  the  vein  rests  on 
the  needle.  A  figure  of  8  is  then  made  over  the  vein,  on  the  two 
ends  of  Ihe  needle,  with  waxed  thread,  as  in  the  twisted  suture.  M. 
Davat  tried  this  plan  on  dogs ;  on  the  fifth  day  Ihe  ariery  was  not  yet 
obliterated.  M,  Velpeau  tried  it  on  man,  substituting  for  the  figure 
of  8  circular  turns  of  Ihe  thread  round  the  ends  of  Ihe  needle.  He 
says  that  in  twenty-five  cases,  affected  with  varix  of  ihe  limbs,  he 
almost  invariably  succeeded  ;  the  vein  was  obliterated  on  the  fifth 
or  sixth  day. 

Proceeding  of  Sanson, — Imitated  from  the  proceeding  of  Breachet 
for  varicocele.  Sanson  used  a  forceps  composed  of  two  oval  plates 
of  metal,  covered  with  leather,  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  by  half  an  inch 
wide.  From  each  plate,  start  at  right  angles  two  branches  about  half 
an  inch  wide,  which,  after  passinghorizonl ally  half  an  inch,  bend  again 
at  a  right  angle  to  pass  direclly  upwards,  and  are  almost  an  inch  and 
a  half  high.  To  the  middle  of  one  of  these  vertical  branches  is  fast- 
ened a  metallic  bar,  which  passes  transversely  into  an  opening  made 
on  the  middle  of  Ibe  other  branch,  across  which  it  slides  easily.     Two 
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oCKws  placed  one  half  an  inch  abnve,  the  other  the  same  distance 
beneath  the  transverse  bar,  and  which  turn  in  opposite  ways,  serve  * 
to  bring  togelher  the  (wo  ova!  plates,  destined  to  seize  the  vein. 
The  venous  trunk  to  be  obliterated,  is  raised  and  inclosed  between 
the  plates.  The  situation  of  the  plates  mils!  be  changed  every  twen- 
ty-four hours  for  fear  of  morlificalion  of  the  skin.  The  forceps  re- 
mained on  once  fifty  hours  without  determining  an  eschar.  The  oh- 
lileralinn  of  the  vein  may  be  produced  without  gangrene  being  brought 
on — but  an  eschar  does  not  impede  the  cure.  M.  Bonnet  has  pub- 
lished three  cases  of  success  by  this  method. 

II.  Ligature.  Proceeding  adopted  by  Beclard. — The  skin  being 
divided  to  a  sufficient  extent,  a  probe,  armed  with  a  ligature,  is  passed 
tinder  the  vessel,  which  is  lied  as  usual,  and  cut  immediately  above. 
Mr.  Wise  has  proved  that  the  coagulum  is  formed  in  forty-two  hours 
after  the  application  of  the  ligature.  He  proposes  tying  it  with  a  run- 
ning-knot, so  that  it  may  be  withdrawn  atler  twenty-four  or  Ihirty-six 
hoars,  when  the  coagulum  is  formed.  It  is  probable  that  the  inflam- 
mation and  suppuration  of  the  vein  might  thus  be  avoided. 

in.  ScTtJRE. — This  method,  due  to  Uavat,  is  founded  on  the  phy- 
siological fact  that  primitive  adhesion  of  the  internal  membrane  of 
veins  is  very  difficult  to  obtain,  unless  we  produce  a  slight  solution 
of  continuity  in  it  before  putting  their  opposite  parietes  into  contact. 
He  conceived  the  idea  of  making  a  slitch  in  the  vein,  by  traversing 
it  with  a  needle,  straight  or  curved,  from  before  backwards,  and  then 
from  behind  forwards,  securing  ihe  needle  with  a  twisted  thread. 
In  this  way  he  operated  on  a  middle-sized  dog. — Having  raised  the 
left  jugular  vein  with  the  finger  and  thumb,  he  passed  under  the  vein 
a  needle,  making  it  come  out  through  the  skin  on  Ihe  opposite  side. 
After  seeing  that  Ihe  vein  rested  on  this  needle,  he  took  a  second, 
with  which  he  perpendicularly  pierced  Ihe  skin  and  the  anterior  and 
posterior  parietes  of  the  vein  ;  then  he  inclined  Ihe  needle  so  as  to 
bring  it  out  a  little  higher  ;  traversing  again  the  vein  and  integuments, 
the  needles  thus  crossed  each  other ;  he  fastened  them  wiib  a  thread. 
Five  days  afterwards,  the  threads  and  needles  were  withdrawn,  and 
the  wound  healed  in  three  hours;  the  vein  was  solidly  obliterated. 
The  obliteration  commenced  after  thirty-eight  hours,  but  at  thai  lime 
it  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  ejTorC  of  the  blood. 

This  proceeding  has  not  yet  been  tried  on  man. 

Proceeding  of  Friclce. — It  consists  in  traversing  Ihe  vein  from  side 
to  side,  and  from  before  backwards,  then  returning  from  behind  for- 
wards, and  leaving  the  thread  in  the  rein  as  a  seton,  for  some  days ; 
this  suffices  to  determine  the  formation  of  a  coagulum  and  the  oblite- 
rstton  of  Ihe  vein.  Fricke  wrote  to  Velpeau  that  he  had  applied  this 
method  in  thirty  cases  with  success.  Velpeau  tried  it  twice,  but  Ira- 
▼ersed  Ihe  vein  several  times.  The  two  palienia  were  atlacked  with 
violent  phlegmonous  inliammation.  If  we  would  try  this  plan,  then, 
we  should  only  use  ihf  one  loop,  as  Fricke. 

IV.  Incision. — We  first  place  two  ligatures  round  the  limb,  the  first 
above,  the  second  below  the  point  where  we  wish  to  open  the  vein; 
then,  if  it  adheres  to  the  skin,  we  open  both  with  one  stroke  of  the 
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lancet,  making  an  opening  double  as  large  aa  that  for  phlebotomy. 
If  it  is  free,  we  relain  it  wiih  Ihe  fingers,  ao  that  the  incision  may  be 
parallel  to  tliat  of  Ihe  skin.  Ordinarily  several  incisions  must  be 
made,  one  at  a  distanL'e  from  the  olher,  so  as  to  completely  empty  ibe 
vein  of  all  clots.  The  wounds  are  then  united,  and  a  compressing 
bandage  applied. 

V.  Section.  Ordinary  Proceeding. — The  vein  is  cut  across  with 
a  scalpel,  or  raised  in  a  fold  of  skin  and  divided  by  a  bistoury  passed 
through  the  base,  and  made  to  cut  out — the  result  is  the  same.  All 
the  varicose  trunks  being  thus  cut,  llie  wound  is  filled  with  lint;  the 
suppuration  that  follows  brings  on  obliteration  of  the  vessels. 

Proceeding  q/'  Brodie. — He  uses  a  slightly  concave  bistoury,  with  a 
narrow  blade  and  sharp  point.  This  he  pushes,  flat,  under  Ihe  inlegu- 
menls  between  the  skin  and  vein,  then  by  turning  the  edge  back- 
wards, and  pressing  as  it  is  drawn  out,  the  vein  is  cut  through  with- 
out enlarging  the  little  wound. 

It  was  hoped  by  this  plan  to  avoid  Ihe  entrance  of  air — the  pre- 
sumed cause  of  phlebitis — but  Beclard  saw  phlebitis  and  erysipelas 
follow  this  method,  which,  moreover,  exposes  us  to  Ihedanger  of  not 
completely  dividing  the  vein,  and  failing  in  its  obliteration.  The  first 
proceeding  seemed  to  him  the  best. 

Proceeding  of  Richerand. — He  incises  parallelly  to  the  limb,  across 
the  tortuosities  and  varicose  sacs,  with  a  scalpel  which  penetrates  (o 
the  aponeurosis;  the  part  of  the  linib  should  be  chosen  where  there 
are  most  varices  collected  together.  The  incisions  are  from  three, 
four,  or  five,  to  seven  inches  in  extent ;  the  clols  are  pressed  out,  and 
the  wound  filled  with  lint.  At  Ihe  end  of  three  or  four  days  the  dress- 
ing is  removed  and  the  venous  orifices  are  found  to  be  stopped  up. 

VI.  Resection. — A  fold  is  made  in  the  skin  across  the  vein,  and 
incised.  A  director  is  then  passed  under  the  vein,  on  which  it  is  di- 
vided at  the  bottom  of  the  wound  ;  the  upper  extremity  of  it  is  then 
drawn  out  and  cut  off,  so  that  the  two  ends  retract  under  the  skin  and 
are  not  in  contact  with  the  air. 

The  ancients  cut  the  vein  across  between  two  ligatures. 

VII.  Excision. — It  is  only  employed  in  ihc  present  day  for  large 
varicose  clusters  in  the  legs,  or  for  varices  whose  position  renders 
them  troublesome  or  deformed.  If  the  skin  is  healthy,  it  is  incised 
in  a  fold,  and  all  the  varices  that  should  be  removed  are  dissected 
out.  If  it  is  adherent,  an  elliptical  incision  is  made  in  the  skin,  and 
the  flap  of  skin  removed  with  the  varices. 

VUI.  Cautebization. — The  ancients  employed  fire.  M.  Bonnet 
of  Lyons  applies  caustic  potash,  on  diflerenl  points  of  Ihe  varicosB 
vein,  to  obtain  its  obliteration  in  many  places;  M.  A.  Berard  prefers 
the  pale  de  Vienne. 

Jipprtdation. — Of  all  these  plans  there  are  only  four,  viz.  incision, 
section  by  the  ordinary  proceeding,  the  proceeding  of  Richerand,  and 
excision,  that  are  performed  on  the  region  and  diseased  part  of  the 
vein  itself;  Ihe  others  are  performed  more  especially,  on  a  sound  part 
of  Ihe  vessel,  between  Ibe  varices  and  the  heart.  Their  efficacy  must 
be  examined  under  two  points  of  view:  the  obliteration  of  the  vessel, 
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vbich  nlways  causes  (Icmporary  at  leasl)  oblilerallon  of  the  varices ; 
and  definite  cure.  For  oblileralion  of  the  vessel,  the  plans  perforiueil  . 
between  the  varices  and  heart  deserve  preference.  The  choice  be- 
tween them  is  difficult;  perhaps  even  the  temporary  ligature  of  Mr. 
Wise  would  be  less  subject  to  the  dangers  common  to  them  all.  But 
a  radical  cure  cannot  be  insured ;  to  those  obliterated,  succeed  others, 
or  even  the  limb  becomes  cedematous.  It  is  now  well  known  that 
by  ligature,  suture,  incision,  &c.,  we  only  obtain  a  temporary  obiite- 
ratioQ  ;  the  blood  resumes  its  course  even  in  the  vessels  that  were 
obliterated;  this  phenomenon  is  not  so  frequent  in  obliterations  by 
caustic,  on  which  account  it  has  the  preference. 

We  should  add  that  not  one  of  these  methods  is  exempt  from  danger; 
cauterization  seems  also  the  least  dangerous,  hut  yet  M.  A.  Berard 
saw  it  once  determine  a  mortal  phlebitis.  For  varicose  tumours  you 
may  choose  according  lo  the  case,  between  the  proceeding  of  Ricbe- 

f,  and  excision. 
SECTION  11. TRANSFUSION  OF  BLOOD. 

Received  most  enthusiastically  in  the  seventeenth  century,  after- 
wards fallen  into  oblivion,  it  is  now  only  employed  in  certain  cases  of 
serious  hemorrhage.  Formerlv  the  blood  of  animals  was  transfused 
ialo  man,  now  human  blood  only  is  used. 

Praceeditig  of  Lower. — He  dissected  the  carotid  of  a  dog  or  some 
other  animal,  disengaging  it  lo  ihe  extent  of  an  inch,  and  lied  a  firm 
ligature  on  its  upper  part;  about  an  inch  below  he  applied  another 
ligature  with  a  running  knot,  loosened  at  pleasure  ;  two  threads  being 
passed  underneath  the  artery,  it  was  then  opened,  and  a  tube  or  hit 
of  a  quill  was  introduced  into  the  opening,  and  solidly  fastened  in  Ihe 
artery  by  means  of  these  two  threads.  ■  The  jugular  vein  of  another 
dog  was  also  uncovered  to  the  extent  of  one  inch  and  a  half,  and  at 
each  angle  of  Ihe  incision  a  lij^alure  with  a  running  knot  was  made; 
two  (breads  were  passed  under  it  and  an  opening  made,  in  which  were 
fixed  two  tubes,  one  to  receive  and  carry  to  the  heart  the  blood  trans- 
fused ;  the  other  to  direct  into  a  basia  the  blood  returning  from  the 
head. 

The  dogs  being  then  laid  near  each  other,  so  thai  the  tubes  might 
meet,  the  arterial  tube  was  introduced  into  ihe  venous,  or,  if  necessary, 
made  lo  communicate  by  olher  intermediate  tubes;  then,  the  running 
knots  being  removed,  the  blond  from  the  artery  of  one  dog  flowed 
into  the  veins  of  Ihe  other:  at  the  same  time,  lo  prevent  engorgement, 
as  the  second  dog  receives  too  much  blood,  he  is  made  to  lose  an 
equivalent  quantity  from  the  upper  end  of  the  jugular;  care  must  be 
laken,  if  the  tubes  become  clogged,  (n  disengage  them,  and  re-estab- 
lish 8  free  passage  with  a  director.  It  is  plain  that  in  applying  this 
nelhod  to  a  man  exhausted  by  hemorrhage,  we  might  choose  another 
vein  and  tie  the  capillary  end  of  the  vessel,  as  there  is  no  need  of 
letting  the  blood  flow.  The  bils  of  quill  may  be  replaced  by  metallic 
lubes,  as  in  the  following  method. 

Proceeding  of  King. — He  used  a  silver  lube  with  a  director  of  the 
same  metal,  blunted  at  one  end,  and  fattened  at  the  other  to  be  taot% 
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easily  handled;  a  bandage  is  applied  on  the  arm  of  the  person  nho 
should  receive  the  blood,  as  if  for  bleeding;  if  the  vein  in  large,  and 
superficial,  it  may  be  opened  with  ihe  lancet;  if  not,  a  fold  should  be 
made  in  the  skin,  and  divided  with  the  bistoury,  as  in  making  an 
issue.  Tlie  vein  uncovered,  is  now  lo  be  opened  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent. The  finger  of  an  assistant,  or  a  small  compress,  should  be  put 
on  its  lower  end  to  prevent  the  blood  from  flowing  up  it;  the  tube  is 
introduced  into  the  upper  end  of  the  vein  with  its  director  lo  facilitate 
its  entrance  ;  when  in  situ  it  is  retained  by  the  finger  and  thumb  pressed 
OD  the  skin  ;  (he  director  is  then  withdrawn,  another  tube  placed  in 
the  same  manner  in  (he  artery  of  an  animal  is  (hen  insinuated  into  its 
open  end,  and  the  bandage  placed  above  the  opening  in  Ihe  vein  re- 
moved ;  Ihe  arterial  blood  of  the  animal  then  passes  without  obstacle 
into  the  vein  of  (he  man. 

This  method  might  in  liice  manner  be  applied  in  transfusion  of  hu- 
man blood,  by  placing  the  second  tube  in  the  lower  end  of  a  vein; 
we  need  only  fear  lest  air  contained  in  the  lubes  be  driven  into  the 
veins  of  the  patient,  and  arrive  at  Ihe  heart ;  but  it  seems  that  King 
did  not  mee!  with  these  accidents  in  his  experiments. 

Modern  Proceeding. — It  is  preferred  now,  to  receive  the  blood  in 
a  syringe  plunged  in  water,  kept  at  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  32* 
Reaumur.*  The  veins  of  Ihe  arm  of  two  individuals  are  made  to 
swell  by  the  application  of  a  bandage  as  in  ordinary  bleeding;  the 
largest  vein  in  the  arm  of  Ihe  patient  is  uncovered  by  a  careful  dissec- 
tion, and  opened  longitudinally;  a  compress  being  put  on  below,  to 
hinder  the  blood  from  flowing,  a  metallic  canula,  or  the  end  nf  an 
elastic  catheter,  perfectly  fitting  to  (he  tube  of  the  syringe,  is  intro- 
duced into  Ihe  opening  of  the  vein,  and  the  bandage  removed ;  the 
healthy  individual  is  then  Lied .  We  receive  first  about  5  oz.  of  blood 
in  Ihe  syringe,  and  commence  by  injecting  this  quantity  without  los- 
ing lime,  or  the  blood  will  coagulate,  pressing  gently  on  the  piston  so 
as  not  to  occasion  a  great  shock  to  the  vessels  or  heart  of  the  patient. 
The  passage  of  Ihe  blood  is  facilitated  by  pressing  gently  on  ihe  course 
of  the  receiving  vein  from  below  upwards.  Generally  ihe  injection 
of  5  or  6  oz.  is  sufficient  to  remove  all  fear  of  death  by  loss  of  blood ; 
if  we  judge  that  more  is  wanted,  a  second  quantity  may  be  injected 
with  the  same  or  another  syringe. 

There  are  two  dangers  in  this  operation  i  the  first  is  the  entrance 
of  air,  which  does  not  seem  lo  have  been  yet  met  with,  though  fore- 
seen theoretically;  the  second  is  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  either 
from  excess  of  heat,  or  by  cooling.  In  general  the  blood  of  limbs 
not  being  above  the  temperature  of  77°  or  90°  F.,  perhaps  it  were 
as  well  not  to  raise  the  temperature  of  the  syringe  higher.  There  is 
much  yet  to  be  done  before  all  the  necessary  security  is  given  to 
transfusion. 

With  regard  to  the  injection  of  medicated  substances  into  the  veins: 
we  shall  only  say — Ihat  the  vessel  should  be  prepared  as  for  trans- 
fusion, and  Ihe  fluid  heated  to  from  26°  to  32°  R.  (90°  to  104°  F.) 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

Operations  performed  on  arteries. 

Wz  shall  treat  in  the  first  place,  of  the  operations  comprised  under 
(te  general  term  Ligature  qfjjrteries,  and  shall  afterwards  pass  in  re- 
Tiew  the  special  proceedings  required  by  wounds  of  these  vessels,  and 


SECTION  1. — LIGATURES  OF  ARTERIES. 

jStely,  M.  Tavignot  has  proposed  a  series  of  plans  for  tying  arteries 
Trithout  dividing  the  skin,  consliluling  snbculaneous  ligature  ;  but  this 
project  has  as  yet  remained  theoretical,  and  I  doubt  if  it  will  ever  pass 
into  practice.  Consequenlly,  we  shall  only  describe  the  ordinary  me- 
thods, whose  object  is  to  lay  bare  the  artery,  and  more  or  less  isolate 
it  from  the  surrounding  tissue,  in  order  to  allow  a  ligature  to  be  put 
round  it.  It  will  be  seen  that  ihe  same  proceedings  serve  also  for 
performing  torsion,  crushing,  &c. 

Of  Ligature  of  Arteries  GE-NERAtLY. — It  must  be  remembered 
that  arteries,  composed  of  three  tunics,  are,  in  addition,  surrounded 
by  a  special  cellular  sheath,  generally  placed  under  the  aponeurosis, 
and  accompanied  by  veins  and  nerves. 

The  general  rules  of  ligature  affect  three  objects':  1.  Uncovering 
[he  artery,     2.  Isolating  it.     3.  Placing  a  ligature  round  it. 

To  LAV  BARE  THE  Arterv. — In  the  first  editions  of  this  book,  I 
followed  especially  the  rules  laid  down  by  M.  Lisfranc,  and  which 
are,  ftr  the  roost  part,  applicable  as  well  on  the  dead  body  as  the  pa- 
tient. I  shall  repeat  them,  with  the  addition  of  such  restrictions  and 
modifications  as  experience  has  taught  me  to  think  necessary. 

1.  We  make  ourselves  sure  of  the  position  of  the  artery  on  the 
subject  by  a  knowledge  of  its  anatomical  relations,  by  causing  the 
muscles  that  bound  it  to  contract,  and  by  6guring  lines  which  mark  its 
direction.  On  the  patient  we  may  add  another  indication,  which  con- 
gisls  in  recognizing  the  vessel  by  its  pulsations.  This  is  the  only  way 
of  finding  an  artery  that  deviates  from  ils  normal  course. 

a.  The  artery  recognized,  M.  Lisfranc  advises  marking,  with  the 
four  fingers  of  the  left  hand  placed  perpendicularly  on  the  skin,  the 
direction  and  extent  the  incision  should  have.  The  skin,  he  thinks, 
ii  also  properly  stretched  by  this  proceeding. — II  seems  to  me  that  it 
Tery  badly  extends  Ihe  skin,  and  especially  has  Ihe  serious  inconve- 
nience of  drawing  it  from  the  true  situation  of  the  artery,  which  puts 
the  operator  in  doubt  as  to  the  precise  point  for  Ihe  application  of 
the  knife;  consequently  I  extend  ihe  skin  in  Ihe  ordinary  manner,  so 
that  its  agreement  with  Ihe  direction  of  the  vessel  may  be  in  no  way 
'wed. 
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3.  When  Ihe  artery  is  superficial,  and  perceptible  to  the  (ouch,  the 
incision  may  be  made  parallel  to  its  direction  ;  when  deep,  it  is  better 
that  the  incision  cross  it  rather  obliquely;  there  is  then  less  risk  of  our 
falling  on  one  side  of  it. 

4.  The  skin  divided — if  the  artery  lies  immediately  under  the 
aponeurosis,  the  latter  should  be  opened  at  the  side  of  the  vessel,  to 
avoid  wounding  it. 

5-  If  the  artery  is  deep,  the  muscles  should  be  made  to  contract, 
that  we  may  better  see  their  interstices.  They  may  be  separated  with 
the  finger,  director,  or  handle  of  the  knife,  and  should  be  raised  on 
the  least  shelving  side  of  the  wound,  to  diminish  the  depth  of  the  op- 
posite side.  For  example,  in  lying  the  femoral  artery  in  the  middle 
of  the  thigh,  the  internal  border  of  ihe  sartorius  should  be  elevated. 
The  muscles  must  only  be  cut  when  we  cannot  put  Ihem  aside. 

6,  If  we  are  put  out  in  our  incision,  anatomy,  well  studied,  ofTeri 
some  certain  marks  to  set  us  right.  For  instance,  (he  sarlorius  in 
the  middle  of  the  (high  conceals  the  artery  under  its  internal  border ; 
the  subclavian  is  at  Ihe  external  side  of  the  tubercle  of  the  first  rib, 
&c. 

7.  Having  reached  the  artery,  the  surgeon  recognizes  it:  in  the 
subject  by  its  dull  white  colour,  by  its  being  thicker  than  Ihe  vein, 
and  by  iis  relations;  in  the  patient  he  may  also  recognize  it,  by  its 
flatness  when  compressed  on  the  side  next  the  heart,  and  by  its  pul- 
sation when  this  compression  does  not  exist. 

These  seven  first  rules  are  applicable  to  all  the  modes  of  operation, 
but  do  not  establish  any  general  method  to  which  each  special  pro- 
ceeding is  subject,  I  have  tried  to  found  something  of  this  kind,  based 
on  the  following  considerations: — 

However  superficial  an  artery,  two  incisions  are  always  necessary 
to  uncover  it — an  incision  of  the  skin,  and  an  incision  of  the  aponeu- 
rosis, and  often  more. 

If  immediately  after  the  first  incision  the  surgeon  attempts  to  find 
the  artery,  he  tries  an  impossibility,  since  he  cannot  reach  it  till  after 
the  last  incision.  He  will  then  proceed  uncertainly,  and  at  random. 
On  the  contrary,  each  incision  should  have  a  positive  object,  so  that 
in  any  step  of  the  operation,  the  surgeon  knows  where  he  is,  what 
progress  he  has  made,  what  be  has  to  make,  and  the  shortest  way  to 
make  it. 

Whence  the  following,  which  I  call  the  rule  of  the  guiding 
points: — 

The  surgeon  should  not  at  Ihe  commencement  occupy  himself  with  look' 
ing  for  tite  artery,  but  should  seek  the  first  marked  point  of  guidance, 
then  the  second,  then  (he  third,  if  there  be  one,  and  so  on  to  the  vessel. 

To  Isolate  the  Artery, — 1.  If  the  artery  is  small,  or  yellow, 
which  indicates  an  alteration  of  its  tunic,  its  sheath  should  not  be 
opened.  This  is  seen  by  putting  a  bit  of  sponge  dipped  in  cold 
water  in  the  wound,  and  leaving  it  there  some  minutes,  to  stop  the 
bleeding. 

2.  To  open  the  sheath.     It  may  be  seized  with  a  dissecting  forceps, 
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ud  B  bit  cut  out  of  it  wilh  Ihe  bistoury ;  but  the  safest  plan  is  to  tear 
ii!  fibres  with  a  director  or  the  nail.  The  artery  should  be  exposed 
in  ihe  smallest  possible  extent.* 

3.  The  director  is  then  passed  under  the  artery,  held  as  a  pen,  so 
that  the  middle  finger  lies  along  the  end  of  the  instrument ;  for  arteries 
ralher  deep,  Ihe  end  of  the  director  must  be  curved;  for  those  not 
essily  reached,  we  use  Ihe  needle  of  Descharaps, 

4.  In  general,  if  the  vessels  are  small,  and  there  is  a  collateral  nerve, 
we  introduce  the  director  between  the  artery  and  nerve.  If  there  is 
only  a  vein,  between  Ihe  artery  and  vein — in  fact,  Ihe  greatest  resist- 
ance is  at  Ihe  point  ai  which  the  director  should  be  brought  out;  and, 
by  neglecting  the  principle  indicated,  we  risk  bruising  Ihe  nerve  or 
learing  Ihe  vein  ;  but  if  the  vein  is  large,  its  lesion  being  very  serious 
Ihe  sound  must  be  passed  between  il  and  the  artery, 

5.  When  the  artery  is  large — the  crural,  for  instance — it  moves 
before  the  direclor,  or  fialtens  before  it,  and  may  be  sometimes  tra- 
versed through  and  through.  To  avoid  this  danger,  it  should  be  fixed 
with  ihe  finger  and  thumb,  a  little  above  and  below  the  point  where 
the  direclor  penetrates. 

6.  If  the  director  has  raised  important  parts  with  Ihe  artery,  the 
artery  may  be  isolated  with  another  director,  and  then  the  firs!  with- 
drawn ;  but  if  only  small  veins  or  nervous  threads  are  concerned,  it  is 
not  worth  while. 

7.  The  artery  seized,  and  put  on  Ihe  director,  make  sure  of  its  pul- 
sation to  avoid  any  mistake.  In  doubtful  cases,  af^er  having  placed 
the  ligature,  we  may  incise  the  vessel  slightly  and  gently;  we  shall 
then  recognize  by  its  lexliye  whether  it  be  artery  or  nerve.  With 
regard  lo  ihe  veins,  their  colour  prevents  mistake. 

Placing  the  Ligature. — 1.  To  place  the  ligature  under  the  artery^ 
!i  probe  armed  with  the  thread  is  conducted  on  Ihe  direclor,  and  the 
instrument  disengaged,  leaving  the  thread.  If  we  use  ihe  needle  of 
Deschamps,  which  has  its  eye  rear  its  extremity,  as  soon  as  this  ex- 
tremity appears  on  (he  other  side  of  the  artery,  the  thread  may  be 
disengaged,  and  the  needle  withdrawn  by  the  same  road  as  it  entered. 

2.  The  ligature  must  compress  the  artery  perpendicularly.  If  il 
were  placed  obliquely,  it  might  slip,  and  not  compress  enough. 

3.  The  limb  is  afterwards  so  placed,  that  Ihe  pus  may  flow  easily, 
and  the  muscles  be  in  a  stale  of  moderate  relaxation,  without  the  lips 
of  Ihe  wound  being  too  much  separated. 

The  choice  of  ligature,  the  different  modes  of  applying  it,  etc.,  are 
treated  of  in  the   chapter  on  the  means  of  prcvenling  effusion  of 


■  Tba  irumimcuU  llisl  may  be  requiied,  andsliouilJ  l>e  al  hsod,  aro  a  )mBll  scalpel  or 
two;  Eood  dissecting  foicepi;  Iwo  copper  spatulat,  each  aboui  onrinoh  broaJ;  a  sli(|tilly 
CUtTcd  ancurisni  nendlc,  well  blcinteil,  and  with  a  round  openin)r  cloaa  lo  lbs  poiot.  ta(- 
Bcient  only  to  receive  ilie  ligature  of  ilrong  sluy^ilk  or  thread  with  which  it  ii  armed  ; 
and  ■  few  iDlure  needlci  to  complete  tlie  apparatus.  Sponges  and  linl  are  not  id  Iw 
Ibfgotten.  A  director  is  omitted,  as  being  very  uieleu,  and  what  it  worse,  its  cmplojr- 
nenl  being  likely  to  lead  to  niitcbievoiis  laceration  of  the  tissues  and  dislurbnnce  of  the 
ressel  rmm  its  connections;  neillier  is  that  absurd  tool,  a  blunl  silver  linifc — another 
relbge  oC  nervous  and  unskilful  operators— adminible  into  the  apparaiua  of  a  good  sur. 
*       B,  p.  187. 
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blood.     (Chap.  IV.  p.  54.)     We  shall  complete  this  subject  in  the 
article  on  aneurisms. 


OP  LIGATDRES  OF  PARTICULAR  ARTERIES. 

We  shall  go  through  the  arteries  from  the  periphery  to  the  ceni 
leginning  with  the  supecior  aortic  system.     ' 


1 


(1.)  Superior  Aortic  System. — Ligature  of  the  Radial  Jlrtery. 
It  may  be  laid  bare  in  three  situations — 

I.  On  the  Dorsum  of  the  Wrist. — By  strongly  extending  Ihe 
thumb  we  cause  the  tendons  of  the  abductor  longus  (extensor  ossis 
metacarpi  pollicis),  and  extensor  longus  pollicis  (extensor  secundi 
internodii  pollicis),  to  be  prominent.  In  the  depression  between 
them,  commonly  called  "La  tabatiere,"  we  may  perceive  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  radial  artery. — The  thumb  being  separated  from  Ihe  index 
linger,  an  incision  is  made  about  an  inch  in  length  in  the  direction  of 
these  tendons  ;  some  nervous  and  venous  branches  are  put  aside,  and 
the  artery  isolated  wilh  a  director.  This  is  a  method  of  the  dissect- 
ing-room only, 

II.  In  the  lower  Third  of  the  Forearm. — The  artery,  perceptible 
to  the  touch,  is  only  covered  by  the  aponeurosis  and  skin.  It  is  ac- 
companied by  two  veins;  the  radial  nerve  is  far  outside  of  it;  the  tendon 
of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  running  along  its  inner  side  nvould  be  the 
guide  had  we  not  its  pulsation.  An  incision  is  made  from  half  an 
inch  above  the  radio-carpal  articulation,  one  and  a-half  or  two  inches 
long,  on  the  radial  side  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  The 
first  incision  should  lay  bare  the  aponeurosis  and  prominence  of  this 
tendon;  the  second  divides  the  aponeurosis,  and  at  the  radial  side  of 
fhe  tendon,  we  certainly  find  the  artery,  under  which  a  director  is 
passed  from  without  inwards,  or  vice  versa  iodiflerenlly, 

III.  On  the  upper  Thiro  of  the  Forearm,  the  artery  passes  in  a 
groove  that  separates  the  supinator  longus  from  the  pronator  radii 
teres  and  flexor  carpi  radialis,  covered  by  the  internal  border  of  the 
first,  by  the  aponeurosis  and  skin.     It  has  always  two  satellite  veins, 


i  the  radial  nerve  on  its  outside.  Its  course  is  exactly  marked  by 
a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  middle  of 
the  space  that  separates  the  styloid  processof  the  radius  from  Ihe  tendon 


LIGATURE  OF  THE  ULNAR  ARTERY. 

oflbefl«xor  carpi  radialis.  Koux  makes  an  incision  two  inches  lootrin 
the  iliteelion  of  this  line,  at  least  five-eighlhs  of  an  inch  trora  the  arlieu- 
lalionof  Ihe  elbow.  If  the  ineilian  vein  presents  itself  it  is  put  aside; 
The  nponeurosis  is  cut  on  the  direclor;  iha  border  of  the  supinator 
longtis  is  put  aside  without  being  cut;  the  artery  is  exposed;  and 
the  director  is  passed  from  wiihout  inwards  to  avoid  ihe  nerve. 

Marjntin  follows  the  artery  from  below  upwards  with  the  fingers, 
makes  Ihe  supinator  longus  contract,  and  cuts  along  iis  internal  bor- 
lier. 

These  proceedings  are  good  for  thin  individuals,  or  those  with  very 
well-marked  muscular  interstices.  In  subjects  loaded  with  fat,  the 
artery  cannot  be  thus  followed  ;  and  Ihe  plan  of  M.  Koux  exposes  us 
10  the  danger  of  wounding  the  median  vein,  and  falling  loo  much  in- 
side the  supinator  longus,  which  hinders  us  from  conveniently  turn- 
ing the  edge  of  this  muscle  outwards.     Whence  the  following: — 

Proceeding  of  Lxsfranc. — Half  an  inch  outside  the  middle  of  the 
elbow,  be  marks  the  starling  point  of  an  imaginary  line,  which  two 
inches  and  a-half  below  would  fall  on  Ihe  outer  side  of  the  forearm. 
He  incises  Ihe  skin  in  this  line,  and  seeks  the  muscular  interstice  on 
(he  inside  of  it.  But  in  its  turn,  this  plan  risks  our  falling  too  much 
outside  Ihe  interstice  of  ihe  supinator  longus. 

Proceeding  of  the  Jiuthor. — The  incision  should  be  made  in  the 
course  of  a  tine  drawn  from  the  point  of  departure,  noted  by  M.  Lis- 
franc,  lo  Ihe  middle  of  the  space  separating  the  styloid  process  from 
the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis.  The  first  incision  divides  Ihe 
skin,  and  Ihe  operator  should  then  see  if  the  median  vein  lies  to  Ihe 
inner  or  outer  side,  so  as  to  avoid  it.  The  second  incision  should 
lay  bare  the  supinator  longus.  Having  proceeded  so  far,  Ihe  surgeon 
raises  its  internal  border  with  his  hnger  or  the  director;  he  then  has 
UDiler  his  ejes  the  fibrous  layer  that  constitutes  the  posterior  part  of 
ils  sbeaih.  Sometimes  this  layer  is  so  thin  that  the  artery  appears 
through  it;  at  others,  it  must  be  divided  first.  If  Ihe  artery  is  not 
found  on  a  level  with  the  internal  border  of  the  supinator  longus,  or, 
■oiiielimes  more  external  to  it,  the  muscle  must  be  turned  out  until 
the  radial  nerve  be  seen — a  while  cord  that  is  never  absent  and  con- 
alilutes  the  last  guiding  point.  Explore  the  cellular  tissue  between 
this  nerve  and  the  median  tine,  and  you  will  certainly  find  the  artery, 
or  you  may  safely  assert  that  it  is  an  anomalous  distribution. 

(2.)  Ligature  of  the  Ulnar  Jittery. 

Its  course  is  marked  superiorly  by  a  line,  which,  from  the  middle 
of  the  elbow,  would  fall  on  the  internal  border  of  the  ulna,  at  the 
union  of  ils  upper  with  its  middle  third :  and,  for  the  rest  of  ils  extent, 
by  a  line  drawn  from  the  internal  tuberosity  of  Ihe  humerus  to  the 
external  side  of  ihe  pisiform  bone;  we  may  tie  it  in  several  places. 

I.  At  the  Wbist. — It  runs  along  Ihe  radial  edge  of  the  pisiform 
hone,  having  Ihe  ulnar  nerve  on  ils  inside,  and  a  vein  on  each  side. 
A  longitudinal  incision  is  made  in  this  point  an  inch  and  a-half  long, 
successively  dividing  the  skin,  adipose  iis3ue,3ndpalinnr  aponeurosis. 
'    U«*oh  the  artery,  and  pass  the  director  from  within  outwards. 
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After  the  first  incision,  a  number  of  fatty  globules  escape  f 
fibrous  cells  and  entirely  fill  the  wound.    All  that  hinders  the  progrMiJ 
of  the  operation  must  be  removed  with  the  scissors.     (Method  of  the 
Operating  school  only.) 

II.  In  the  lower  Third  of  the  Forearm. — It  lies  on  the  flexor 
profundus,  covered  by  the  very  thin  deep  aponeurosis,  by  the  pxler* 
nal  border  of  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris,  and  lastly  by  (b^l 
aponeurosis  and  skin.     The  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  is  heri 
the  essential  guide.  t 

An  incision,  about  two  inches  long,  is  made,  beginning  an  incl 
above  the  crease  in  the  skin  at  the  wrist,  in  the  direclinn  of  the  arler^J 
along  the  edge  of  the  tendon  of  the  Hexor  carpi  ulnaris.     The  first  iv(4 
cision  should  lay  bare  the  superficial  aponeurosis ;  the  second  the  eMl 
ternal  border  of  the  (endon  of  the  flexor  ulnaris ;  by  pulling  the  tendn 
a  little  inwards,  we  perceive  at  its  external  side,  the  artery  with  i 
veins  still  covered  by  the  second  aponeurosis.     The  ulnar  nerve  is 
on  the  inside,  and  a  little  behind.     The  artery  is  isolated,  and  the 
aponeurosis  divided.     The  director  is  passed  from  within  outwards. 

III.  In  the  Middle  of  the  Forearm. — As  far  as  the  union  of 
the  upper  quarter  with  the  lower  Ihree-fourlhs  of  the  ulna,  the  artery 
is  found  lying  on  the  flexor  profundus,  but  covered  hy  the  flexor  carpi 
ulnaris  and  the  flexor  sublimis  conjointly. 

We  may  then  make,  at  this  point,  an  incision  at  least  two  inches  and 
three  quarters  long  in  the  direction  indicated,  which  in  no  case  should 
pass  higher  than  three  fingers'  breadths  below  the  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus.  The  first  incision  should  expose  the  superficial  fascia;  the 
second  falls  on  an  aponeurotic  line  joining  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and 
flexor  sublimis,  recognizable  by  its  yellowish-white  colour.  The  in- 
cision, made  exactly  in  the  direction  pointed  out,  always  falls  upon 
this  line.  But  if  we  fear  to  be  mistaken,  we  ha  vet  he  resource  indicated 
by  M.  Lisfranc,  vizi  to  carry  the  internal  lip  of  the  wound  inwards 
until  the  finger  feels  the  internal  border  of  the  ulna.  The  first  muscu- 
lar interstice  met  with  outside  this  bone  is  the  one  that  most  he  opened. 

This  interstice  may  be  destroyed  with  the  finger  or  director,  or  wilh 
the  knife  (when  the  muscles  are  united  by  a  common  aponeurosis, 
always  begin  at  the  lower  part,  where  they  are  least  adherent),  then 
the  flexor  sublimis  is  turned  outwards,  and  the  deep  aponeurosis  is 
seen,  under  which  is  the  artery  with  its  two  veins,  and  the  nerve, 
which  is  at  some  distance  from  it  superiorly,  shows  itself.  If  the 
artery  cannot  be  seen,  the  flexor  carpi  ulnaris  should  be  turned  in,  to 
discover  the  ulnar  nerve.  This  last  guide  found,  we  see  the  artery 
some  lines  internal  (o  it,  or  it  is  anomalous.  Il  should  be  raised  from 
within  outwards,  either  with  a  curved  director,  or  a  blunt  needle 
mounted  in  a  handle;  to  isolate  it  more  easily,  the  forearm  should 
be  gently,  the  hand  strongly,  flexed. 

IV.  At  its  Superior  Part. — Performed  once  by  M.  Marjolin,  but 
in  the  present  day  generally  rejected  on  account  of  its  difficulty, 

(3.)  Ligature  of  the  Brachial  Artery, 
It  mnj  be  felt  all  the  way  up,  and  nearly  follows  the  internal  bor- 


lTSX^ke  of  thg  brachial  artery. 

der  of  the  coraco-brachialis  and  biceps ;  ihis  last  muscle  even  covers 
it  slightly  inferiorly  when  the  forearm  is  pronated,  whence  the  pre- 
cept always  to  pnl  it  in  a  slate  of  supination  lo  discover  the  arlery. 
It  is  tied  at  ihe  bend  of  the  arm,  or  at  ils  middle  or  upper  part. 

I.  At  the  bend  of  thf.  Arm, — Its  course  is  marked  oui  by  a  line 
which  passes  up  obliquely  inwards  towards  the  internal  edge  of  the 
biceps.  It  would  also  be  well  enough  indicated  by  the  median  basilic 
vein,*  which  runs  under  the  skin  almost  parallel  lo  Ihe  artery  :  but  it 
is  belter,  in  all  cases,  to  cause  the  biceps  lo  contract  and  make  its 
tendon  prominent.  This  tendon  is  Ihe  essential  guide,  since  we  are 
sure  to  find  ihe  artery  on  ils  internal  side. 

An  incision  two  inches  in  length  is  made  along  the  internal  edge 
of  the  tendon  of  Ihe  biceps,  inside  Ihe  median  basilic  vein.  The  first 
stroke  of  Ihe  knife  divides  the  skin  ;  then  carefully  lay  bare  and  put 
aside  this  vein ;  Ihe  second  divides  the  aponeurosis,  thickened  by 
the  tendinous  expansion  of  the  biceps,  and  is  intended  to  lay  bare 
the  tendon  itself.  When  the  tendon  is  seen,  observe  its  inlernal  edge 
and  yon  will  perceive  the  artery,  accompanied  on  each  side  by  a  sa- 
tellite vein,  with  ihe  median  nerve  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  inside 
it.  The  forearm  .should  be  flexed  a  little,  to  facilitate  the  isolation 
of  the  artery,  and  a  director  passed  under  it  from  within  outwards. 

If  ihe  incision  be  made  a  little  higher  than  Ihe  elbow,  we  should 
remember  that  the  median  nerve  passes  underneath  the  artery  about 
two  inches  above  the  epilrochlea,  so  that  it  is  superiorly,  on  its  an- 
terior external  side. 

II.  In  the  Middle  and  Upper  Part  of  the  Arm. — It  lies,  above, 
OR  the  inside  of  the  coraco-brachialis  ;  lower  down,  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  biceps,  which  even  covers  it  a  little  in  very  muscular  subjects. 
The  median  nerve  lies  along  the  external  and  anterior  side  of  the  ar- 
tery. Pour  indications  serve  to  mark  the  situation  of  Ihe  external 
incision  :  1,  Directing  it  along  the  inlernal  edge  of  the  biceps,  and 
higher  up:  of  Ihe  coraco-brachialis  (Hodgson);  2.  Following  a  line 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  (he  axilla  to  a  Utile  inside  the  middle  of 
the  bend  of  the  elbow  (Sabatier) ;  3.  Placing  on  the  course  of  the 
median  nerve  Ihe  four  fingers  of  the  lefl  hand,  and  incising  on  the 
inside  of  it  (Lisfranc) ;  4,  Following  'he  direction  of  the  pulsations  of 
the  artery.     The  last  is  certainly  Ihe  best  in  the  living  subject. 

The  skin  should  be  divided  along  the  internal  border  of  the  biceps 
to  the  extent  of  two  inches.  The  first  stroke  of  Ihe  knife  should  ex- 
pose Ihe  fascia,  the  second  uncovers  the  biceps  near  ils  Inner  border, 
which  is  the  first  point  of  guidance.  Without  displacing  the  muscle, 
a  fibrous  layer,  constituting  a  portion  of  its  sheath,  and  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  nerves  and  vessels,  should  be  incised  along  iis  in- 
lerDal  edge.  This  incision  should  expose  the  median  nerve — ihe  first 
white  large  cord  met  with  inside  the  muscle.  This  is  the  second 
point  of  guidance  ;  in  fact,  in  putting  it  slightly  lo  the  outside,  the 
artery  is  infallibly  found  beneath,  and  inside  it.  The  arlery  ts  ac- 
companied by  its  twosatetlile  veins,  and  also  internally  by  the  inter- 


•  See  Fig.  1,4,  p.  70, 
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nal  cutaneous  nerve,  and  hnif  art  inch  behind,  by  (he  ulnsr.  The 
shealh  ofthe  artery  is  divided,  and  ihe  director  passed  under  it  from 
without  inwarJs.  In  the  upper  third  of  the  arm  the  artery  is  at  the 
internal  border  of  Ihe  coraco-brachialia  ;  rare  must  be  Inken,  then,  not 
to  allow  yourselves  to  be  misled  by  the  projection  of  Ihe  internal  edge 
of  the  biceps.  ^I« 

(4.)  Ligature  ofthe  .Hilary  Artery.  ^H 

We  comprise  under  this  term,  the  portion  of  Ihe  arterial  trunk  e*  -' 
lending  from  the  inferior  border  of  ihe  first  rib  1o  Ihe  level  nf  ihe 
anterior  border  ofthe  axilla.      It  is  tied  in  three  different  places. 

I.  In  THE  Axilla.  Proceeding  of  Linjranc. — The  patient  is  laid 
on  his  back,  his  arm  well  raised.  In  this  position  Ihe  course  of  the 
artery,  perceptible  under  the  skin,  is  marked  by  a  longitudinal  line 
separating  the  anterior  from  ihe  middle  Ihird  of  the  axilla. 

An  incision,  two  inches  long,  which  only  divides  Ihe  skin,  is  made 
in  this  direction.  The  fascia  is  Ihen  divided  on  a  director.  If  a 
simple  incision  does  not  allow  a  sufficienily  free  opening,  the  fascia 
may  be  divided  to  the  right  and  left,  and  we  then  fall  on  Ihe  nerves 
and  vessels.  The  bistoury  is  now  abandoned  for  the  director,  and 
the  arm  slightly  lowered  to  relax  Ihe  tissues.  The  firs!  object  that 
presents  itself  is  the  axillary  vein.  An  assistant  pushes  it  backwards. 
Then  Ihe  nerves  of  Ihe  brachial  plexus,  The  operator  raisin(»  ihe 
anterior  border  of  the  wound,  recognizes  Ihe  coraco-brachialis,  and 
inside  it  the  median  nerve;  inside  it  again,  the  internal  cutaneous, 
and  more  posteriorly  the  ulnar  and  radial.  The  first  two  are  put 
aside,  and  under  the  median  we  find  ihe  artery,  beneath  which  we 
pass  a  direclor  from  behind  forwards.  As  there  are  nerves  on  every 
side,  we  at  all  events  avoid  injuring  Ihe  vein. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  the  external  incision  be  made  as  we 
have  said,  or  what  answers  the  same  purpose,  at  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  from  the  anterior  border  of  Ihe  axilla  (Manec),  and  that  Ihe 
search  for  (he  nerves  begins  from  the  coraco-brachialis,  otherwise  we 
might  mistake  the  radial  or  ulnar  for  the  median,  and  uselessly  search 
for  the  artery  beneath  it ;  consequently  I  have  modified  the  preceding 
indications,  and  perform  Ihe  operation  as  follows: — 

The  first  incision,  made  in  ihe  manner  pointed  out,  should  expose 
the  fascia  ;  the  second,  the  inlernal  border  of  the  coraco-brachialis : 
first  indication  ;  the  third  incision,  dividing  Ihe  shealh  of  this  muscle 
on  a  level  with  its  internal  border,  conducts  us  directly  on  ihe  median 
nerve  :  second  indication  ;  on  Ihe  inside,  and  beneath  which  we  in- 
evitably find  Ihe  artery. 

II.  Beneath  the  Pectohalis  Mibor. — Desault  imagined  a  plan 
of  incising  along  the  interstice  ihat  separates  the  delloid  from  Ihe 
pecloralis  major,  separating  these  muscles,  and  tying  the  artery  under 
the  pectoralis  minor. 

This  is  Ihe  operation  as  modified  by  Delpech  : — 
Lay  Ihe  patient  on  his  back,  wilh  his  arm  separated  from  his  body 
at  an  angle  of  45°  ;  make    an  incision  through  the  inlegomenis,  two 
inches  and  a  half  long,  commencing  beneath  the  clavicle  at  Ihe  unioD 
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of  its  external  with  its  middle  Ihird,  and  descending  obliquely  towards 
the  humerus  in  the  direction  of  the  interstice  mentioned.  Separate 
and  strongly  draw  apart  the  two  muscles,  and  the  pectoralis  minor  is 
exposed  ;  divide  it  t-orapletely  near  lis  insertion  into  (he  scapula. 
Then  carry  the  index  6nger  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  follow 
the  surface  of  the  serratus  magnus  until  stopped  by  Ihe  scapula  ;  then 
bring  back  the  finger  bent,  passing  it  between  the  subscapularis  and 
the  entire  mass  of  vessels  and  nerves,  and  raise  tbera  on  it  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  wound.  The  artery  is  seen  at  once,  exposed  immediately 
before  it  passes  between  the  roots  of  the  median,  having  the  vein  on 
its  internal  side,  and  almost  all  the  plexus  on  its  outside.  It  is  easy 
to  pass  a  director  under  it,  or  the  needle  of  Deschamps. 

In  this  operation  we  risk  injuring  the  branches  of  the  superior  tho- 
racic arlery,  which  run  along  the  upper  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor 
to  spread  out  on  the  internal  surface  of  the  great  pectoral  and  deltoid  ; 
but  Ihey  are  easily  recognized  and  isolated,  so  as  to  be  lied  even  be- 
fore they  are  dirided. 

III.  Under  thk  Clavicle. — The  artery  is  here  found  in  a  trian- 
gular space,  bounded  above  by  the  clavicle,  below  and  on  the  outside 
by  Ihe  pectoralis  minor,  below  and  on  the  inside  by  the  sternal  por- 
tion of  the  pectoralis  major. 

Ordinary  Proceeding. — Lay  the  patient  on  his  back,  the  shoulder 
slightly  raised,  the  elbow  a  litlle  removed  from  Ibe  body,  so  as  to 
sirelch  Ihe  skin  and  allow  you  to  act  on  a  point  more  elevated  than 
Ihe  arlery.  Make  an  incision  three  inches  long,  Ihree-tjuarters  of  an 
inch  below  the  clavicle,  and  parallel  lo  this  bone,  terminating  outside 
the  union  of  Ihe  pectoralis  major  and  deltoid."  After  the  skin,  divide 
layer  by  layer  the  platisma  and  pectoralis  major ;  then  on  a  dirertor, 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  sheath  of  this  muscle,  which  sometimes 
has  the  aspect  of  an  aponeurosis,  and  doubles  back  to  envelope  the 
pectoralis  minor.  Then  bring  the  arm  to  the  body,  and  resign  llie 
knife  for  Ihe  director,  wilb  the  end  of  which  tear  aside  the  cellubr 
lissue  covering  the  vessels;  carry  the  bent  finger  behind  the  upptr 
border  of  the  pectorals  minor,  to  push  it  downwards  and  outwards, 
and  you  see  successively,  1.  On  the  inside,  the  axillary  vein  swollen 
with  blood  at  each  expiration,  and  partly  covering  (he  artery.  2. 
Outside  and  a  tittle  behind,  the  artery  itself.  3.  More  externally,  and 
behind  again,  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus.  It  is  especially 
Decessary  to  avoiil  the  vein  :  it  should  then  be  drawn  inwards  by  an 
assistant  with  a  blunt  hook,  and  the  direclor  passed  between  it  and 
the  artery  from  within  onlward.s. 

This  ligature  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  place  on  Ihe  patient.  We 
have  seen  Dupuylren  obliged  lo  lie  twelve  or  thirteen  small  arteries 
before  reaching  ihe  vessel.    The  operation  lasted  nearly  forty  minutes. 

It  is  recommendeil  to  place  the  ligature  above  the  origin  of  the 
acromial  and  thoracic  arteries,  whose  propinquity  would  hinder  the 
formation  of  a  coagulum.  Another  very  important  care  is  to  avoid 
the  cephalic  vein,  both  in  incising  ihe  pectoralis  major,  along  whose 

•  Fig  3,  a,  pnts  140. 
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external  border  it  passes,  and  in  passing  the  director  under  the  artery,' 
which  it  crosses  to  reach  the  axillary  vein. 

Plan  of  Lisfranc. — It  consisis  in  giving  an  oblique  direction  down-, 
wards  and  outwards  to  the  incision,  following  the  interstice  that  sepa>, 
rales  the  clavicular  from  the  sternal  portion  of  the  pectoralis  major. 
The  arm  is  strongly  abducted,  to  render  this  depression  more  appa- 
rent. The  skin  being  incised,  the  two  portions  of  the  muscle  ars 
drawn  apart  with  the  finger  or  director;  the  arm  is  then  brought  to 
the  trunk,  and  the  remainder  of  the  operation  performed  as  in  the 
preceding.  This  plan  has  the  advantage  of  not  dividing  ibe  muscular 
fibres  ;  it  is  said  to  have  the  fault  of  not  exposing  the  artery  high 
enough  up,  and  of  rendering  the  operation  more  difficult.  On  Ibe 
living  subject  it  is  to  be  feared  lesl  the  contraction  of  the  great  pecto- 
ral  stop  the  flow  of  the  pus,  and  occasion  sinuses  in  the  axilla.  1  givft 
the  preference  to  the  first  proceeding  ;  but  as  1  have  more  than  ones 
seen  one  of  the  nerves  taken  for  the  artery,  and  im'cc  versa^  I  giv« 
this  precept:  When  the  posterior  part  of  the  sbealh  of  the  pecloralu^ 
major  is  divided,  search  in  the  inside  of  the  wound  :  the  first  thing  met 
with  is  the  vein.  This  is  an  infallible  landmark.  Carrying  it  inwards,, 
you  find  the  artery  outside  and  a  little  behind.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
found it  with  the  nerves,  which  we  have  no  need  to  examine. 

(5.)  Ligature  of  the  Subclavian. 

It  may  he  laid  bare  and  tied  in  three  dilferent  situations. 

I.  On  the  First  Rib. — The  artery  is  here  found  in  the  omo-clavicii- 
lar  triangle,  bounded  above  and  outside  by  the  omo-hyoid,  inside  by, 
the  anterior  scalenus,  below  by  the  clavicle.  Coming  out  from  under 
the  scaleni,  it  descends  to  the  first  rib,  which  affords  it  a  groove,  out- 
side the  insertion  of  the  scalenus  amicus  muscle  ;  to  the  outside  and 
a  little  above,  it  is  in  contact  with  the  brachial  plexus ;  below  and 
on  the  inside  with  the  vein,  from  which  the  scalenus  anticus  separates 
it.  It  corresponds  externally  to  the  hollow  above  the  clavicle.  To 
lay  it  bare,  we  must  divide — 1.  The  skin  and  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue.  2.  The  very  thin  cervical  fascia,  and  the  piaiisma.  3.  The 
deep  cervical  fascia.  4.  Lastly,  the  cellular  Tissue  full  of  venous 
branches  and  lymphatic  ganglions,  and  in  which  run  two  important 
arteries,  the  cervicalis  transversalis  placed  some  lines  above  the  sub- 
clavian, and  the  superior  scapular,  which  runs  along  the  posterior 
border  of  the  clavicle.  Sometimes  the  sterno-masloid  muscle,  being 
inserted  very  widely  into  the  clavicle,  must  be  partly  divided.  Some- 
times also  the  external  jugular  vein,  thrown  outwards  more  than  usual, 
requires  to  be  avoided. 

In  subjects  with  short  necks,  the  first  rib  is  found  lower  in  relation 
to  the  clavicle,  and  the  artery  is  very  deep  and  difficult  to  find.  The 
contrary  happens  in  those  with  long  necks.  But  the  anatomical  rela- 
tion most  essential  to  know  is  thi'  presence  of  a  more  or  less  pro- 
jecting tubercle  on  the  first  rib,  which  gives  attachment  to  the  ante- 
rior scalenus.     The  artery  is  invariably  on  the  outside  of  this  tubercle. 

Proceeding  of  M.  Lisfranc. — The  patient,  sealed  or  lying  down, 
with  his  head  secured,  his  shoulder  drawn  downwards  and  slightly 
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forwards,  make  an  incision  immediately  abnve  the  clavicle,  parallel 
to  iis  posierior  border,  commencing  one  inch  outside  Ihe  siernal  end 
of  this. bone  and  exieniling  to  the  insertion  of  the  trapezius  muscle. 
Divide  Ihe  skin  cautiously,  and  if  the  external  jugular  vein  show  it- 
self, seize  it  with  a  blunt  hook,  and  let  it  be  drawn  inwards  by  an 
assistant;  after  which  cut  across  the  platisma  with  its  two  cellular 
lainellic;  and  lastly  the  cervical  fascia  airaost  confounded  with  the 
deep  layer  of  the  platisma.  Then  give  up  the  knife.  Tear  the 
cellular  tissue  with  the  nail  or  point  of  the  direrlor  and  carry  the  in- 
dex finger  into  ihe  internal  angle  of  the  wound  to  find  the  tubercle  of 
the  first  rib.  This  point  found,  the  artery  is  easily  raet  with  on  its 
external  side.  The  nail  remains  on  Ihe  tubercle,  and  serves  as  a 
guide  either  for  the  curved  director  or  needle  of  Deschamps.  Put 
the  instrument  under  the  artery  carefully  on  its  inside,  to  bring  it  out 
externally,  and  hold  the  artery  with  the  finger  to  prevent  its  slipping, 
placing  (he  finger  between  it  and  the  first  fasciculus  of  (he  brachial 
plexus.  This  manteuvre  is  rendered  easier  by  lowering  the  shoulder 
and  turning  the  patient's  head  on  ihe  other  side. 

M.  Roux  has  proposed  an  incision  perpendicular  to  the  clavicle, 
Marjolin  a  X  incision  with  the  base  inferior,'  Physick  a  V  incision, 
kc.  Lisfranc's  proceeding  is  inconCestibly  ibe  most  simple  and  best. 
I  have  some  facts  to  add  to  it. 

Lisfranc  extends  his  incision  inwards  to  within  one  inch  of  the 
irterno-clavicular    arlicula- 

tion,  on  which  account  he  ^'B-  3- 

often  falls  on  the  outer  bor- 
der of  the  sterno-mastoid  ; 
and  he  recommends,  when 
that  happens,  to  divide  this 
muscle  in  all  the  extent  of 
the  external  incision.  It  is 
useful  to  have  as  large  an 
external  incision  as  possi- 
ble in  fat  or  muscular  sub- 
jects to  enable  us  to  act 
freely  at  the  depth  at  which 
(he  artery  is  met  with  ;  but 
in  a  thin  subject  we  may 
well  stop  at  Ihe  external 
border  of  the  sterno-mas- 
toid, as  the  scalenus  anti- 
cus  projects  at  ttast  as  far 
outwards,  and  need  not  be 
divided,  the   artery   being     "'*J^".°/iI!I^ti?"o^mo?SIlTJ'S^''ISTS''^ni^'" 

''■"*■''  ofineition  Hit  IhnabotBTiinmrtBrj— r" 

vnu  Uw  luldlltaniil  loeiuen  al  Mujalii 

ic  eirMid  U  Uw  plauoralw 


tied  outside  it.  "it™ 

Students   unaccustomed   ', 
to  this  operation,  oAen  find  | 


i«*^reil<lnt 


■loiiB  ilir  oulet  border  of  tlia 
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it  very  difficult  to  re»ch  the  costal  tubercle  in  following  the  indicalian 
of  Ltsfranc.     I  have  found  it  more  sure  Co  pass  the  finger  by  the  ex-  i 
ternal  angle  of  the  wound  to  the  Hr.st  rib,  then  along  it  from  without 
inwards  until  it  meets  the  tubercle.     On  some  subjects  it  is  bat  i 
stigblly  marked ;  we  may  then  help  ourselves  by  the  projection  of  | 
the  external  edge  of  the  scalenus  anticus,  which  is  inserted  into  it.  < 
Moreover,  as  it  is  essential  in  a  like  operation  to  know,  at  all  evenla  ' 
nearly,  the  position  of  the  artery,  J  will  stale  what  I  noticed  in  ihU  i 
respect  on  an  adult  and  well-made  subject,  ihe  clavicle  being  a  little  ' 
more  than  five  inches  in  length.     The  artery,  in  its  passage  on  the   | 
first  rib,  was  two  inches  from  the  slerno-clavicular  articulation,  about 
three  lines  and  a  half  outside  the  internal  third  of  the  clavicle. 

In  some  subjects,  the  rib  is  so  covered  by  the  clavicle  and  the  ar-  * 
tery  so  buried  that  it  is  excessively  difficult  to  isolate  it.  We  then  | 
have  a  resource  in  the  following  method: —  I 

II.  Between  THE  ScALEM.  Proceeding  of  Vupuytren, — The  ope- 
ration is  commenced  as  in  the  above-described  proceeding,  only  the 
division  of  (he  external  fasciculus  of  ihe  slerno-mastoid  is  required. 
The  costal  tubercle  recognized,  a  director  is  passed  behind  the  sca- 
lenus anticus,  and  on  il,  lis  inferior  attachment  divided.  In  conse-  \ 
quence  of  this  division  the  muscle  retracts  upwards,  and  the  arleiy 
is  seen  taking  an  oblique  direction  upwards  and  outwards,  which,  even 
without  its  pulsation,  distinguishes  it  from  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  , 
plexus,  whose  course  is  oblique  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  di- 
rector is  passed  under  the  artery  from  without  inwards. 

Everybody  has  pointed  otit  the  danger  of  wounding  in  this  opera- 
tion the  phrenic  nerve,  which  descends  on  the  internal  side  of  the 
scalenus  amicus,  and  a  little  anterior  to  it ;  but  I  have  not  seen  the 
presence  of  the  internal  mammary  artery  mentioned  anywhere.  It  is 
placed  immediately  outside  this  nerve,  and  consequently  is  still  more 
exposed,  if  ynu  cut  too  near  the  rib.  It  is  essential,  in  order  to  avoid 
these  two  organs,  to  begin  some  way  from  the  rib,  and  to  divide  ibe 
muscle  by  degrees  from  without  inwards,  so  that  we  may  recognize 
after  each  cut  Ibe  parts  the  knife  will  divide  in  the  next. 

III.  Inside  the  Scaleki. — On  the  right  side  this  portion  of  the 
artery — extremely  short  on  account  of  the  arteria  innominata,  furnish- 
ing six  branches,  covered  by  the  internal  jugular  and  vertebral  veins, 
crossed  by  the  trisplanchic,  pneuoiogastric,  and  phrenic  nerves — would 
offer  almost  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  operation. 

On  Ihe  left  the  artery  is  longer,  springing  from  the  aorta  itself,  but 
situated  more  deeply,  covered  by  the  lung,  ihe  subclavian  vein,  the 
phrenic  and  pneumogastric  nerves  ;  in  contact  internally  with  the  ca- 
rotid, externally  with  the  pleura,  behind  with  the  thoracic  duct.  The 
operation  would  be  fearful,  though  olit^ring  more  chance  than  on  the 
right,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  length  of  the  vessel,  which  would 
permit  a  coagulum  to  form,  If  ynu  wish  to  attempt  it,  you  may  adopt 
the  proceedings  to  be  described  for  the  brachio-cephalic.  It  was  once 
performed  by  Colles.     The  patient  died  the  ninth  day. 


tvr  mil  fltfA.'Bte-lStrl'auh;.  *  Hi 


(6.)  Ligature  of  the  Brachio- Cephalic. 

SprtDging  from  the  transverse  portion  of  the  aorta,  its  course  is  de- 
scribed by  a  line  descending  from  the  right  slerno-clavicular  articu- 
lation towards  the  mesial  line,  an  inch  below  the  upper  edge  of  the 
sternum.  We  may  feel  its  pulsation  in  the  fossa  over  the  sternum: 
by  turning  back  the  head  we  cause  it  to  rise  a  little  in  front  of  the 
neck. 

Proceeding  of  Kivig. — The  patient  is  laid  on  his  back,  his  head 
thrown  backwards,  and  his  face  turned  to  the  right.  The  surgeon 
on  his  left  feels  with  bis  finger  for  the  internal  edge  of  the  right  ster- 
no-maaloid,  incises  the  skin  paralielly  to  this  edge,  slightly  inside  ii, 
and  at  its  inferior  part,  to  the  extent  of  two  inches  ;  separates  wilh 
the  fingers  or  director  the  cellular  sheath  that  separates  the  sterno- 
msAloid  from  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno-thyroid,  then  that  which 
Beparales  these  two  muscles  from  the  trachea.  Having  reached  the 
cellular  tissue,  in  which  the  sub-thyroid  veins  pass,  he  puts  them 
aside,  or  divides  them,  after  having  lied  them  ;  strips  and  puts  aside 
the  left  subclavian  and  the  right  internal  jugular  veins  ;  then  making 
the  patient  bend  forward  his  head,  he  passes  in  the  index-Snger  till 
it  reaches  Ihe  artery  between  the  trachea  and  stern o-hyoid ;  recog- 
nizes it,  and  with  a  director,  blunt  and  bent,  first  isolates  it  on  Ihe 
right,  then  on  the  left  and  behind.  The  artery  at  last  isolated  in  its 
whole  circumference,  and  the  director  passed  under  it,  it  remains  only 
to  place  the  ligature,  with  a  probe,  or  rather  with  a  needle  fixed  in  a 
handle.  Especial  care  must  he  taken  not  to  wound  the  two  veins, 
pneumogastric  nerve,  or  pleura. 

This  method,  though  easy  on  Ihe  dead  body,  vould  be  extremely 
difficult  on  the  living,  on  account  of  Ihe  contraction  of  the  muscles; 
and  Mr.  Key,  who  tried  it,  in  order  lo  lie  the  carotid  near  the  ster- 
num, could  nnly  attain  his  object  by  cutting  across  a  portion  of  the 
Bterno- mastoid. 

Proceeding  of  Mott. — The  patient  is  placed  in  the  same  position, 
but  his  face  a  little  inclined  to  the  lefl  shoulder.  The  surgeon,  stand- 
ing on  the  right  side,  makes  a  horizontal  incision  from  the  median 
line  of  the  neck,  directed  outwards  for  two  and  a  half  inches,  ai  about 
half  an  inch  above  the  clavicle.  Another  incision  of  the  same  length 
follows  the  internal  border  of  the  right  sterno-roastoid,  and  falls  on 
the  extremity  of  the  first.  In  the  same  direction  the  sternal  end  of 
this  muscle  is  cut,  and  most  of  its  clavicular  portion  also,  which  is 
turned  upwards  and  outwards.  The  sterno-hyoid  and  thyroid  are  cut 
on  a  director  carefully  passed  under  them.  It  only  remains  to  sepa- 
rate wilh  the  director  or  fingers  the  cellular  tissue  and  veins  that  con- 
ceal Ihe  artery,  to  isolate,  and  tie  it. 

ftlanec  rejects  Ihe  longitudinal  incision  of  the  skin ;  but  Graefe, 
who,  after  Mott,  tied  the  artery  on  the  living  subject,  thought  fit  lo 
follow  the  same  method.  Ot  the  two  patients,  one  died  on  the  twen- 
ty-sixth, Ihe  other  on  the  fiftieth  day. 

J  am  not  an  admirer  of  this  operation ;  and  if  it  should  ever  succeed, 
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I  Ihink  it  will  only  be  by  ihe  EtdjiincliDn  of  "  machures'"  to  the  liga*   I 
ture.    Be  that  as  ii  may,  I  think  the  method  of  King  absolutely  to  bc  ^ 
rfjected  :  even  that  which  I  have  proposed  for  ligature  of  (be  carotid   i 
near  the  sternum,  though  more  easy,  perhaps  would  not  give  freedom 
enough  lo  the  operator  ;   and   muscular  incisions  are  of  little  conse- 
quence weighed  against  the  serioiiK  danger  of  the  operation.    I  should 
give  the  preference  to  the  method  of  Mott-t 

(7.)  Ligature  of  the  Common  Carotid, 
Surgical  Anatomy. — The  common  carotid  arises,  on  the  right  side, 
from  the  brachio-cephalic  on  a  level  wiih  the  superior  border  of  the   | 
sternum,  on  (he  lel^  from   the  transverse  portion  of  the  arch  of  the 
aorta,  that  is  to  say,  one  inch  or  one  inch  and  a  quarter  below  this 
level.     They  each  ascend  aloni;  the  vertebral  column,  on  the  outsidd 
of  the  trachea  and  larynx,  which  are  here  the  best  guides,  and  bifur* 
cale  at  a  variable  height,  but  generally,  in  the  male  on  a  level  witb    ' 
the  superior  edge,  in  the  female  opposite  the  middle,  of  the  thyroid    ' 
cartilage.     They  are   nearer  together  below,  where  the  right  partlj 
rests  on  the  trachea,  more  separated  above  on  account  of  the  greater 
breadth  of  the  larynx.     In  this  course  each  is  enclosed  in  a  sheath, 
tot;elher  with  the  internal  jugular  vein,  which  runs  along  its  external   | 
sitle,  and  partly  covers  it,  and  Ihe  pneumogastric  nerve  between  th«. 
two  vessels  and  behind  ;  they  do  not  give  ofTany  branch  before  their 
bifurcation,  and  may  he  tied  in  any  part  of  their  course  above  the  ■ 

The  old  method,  which  I  shall  first  describe,  applies  specially  to 
their  middle  and  upper  portion. 

Ordinary  Proceeding. — The  artery  after  being  crossed  by  the  steiv 
no-raastoid  lies  on  its  inside,  and  its  pulsations  may  be  felt. 

Lay  the  patient  on  his  back,  his  chest  slightly  elevated,  his  neck 
extended,  and  his  bead,  inclined  to  the  healthy  side,  fixed  by  assist- 
ants, and  make  an  incision  of  about  two  inches  and  a  half,  along  the 
internal  edge  of  the  sterno-masloid  ;  divide  successively  the  skin,  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  the  platisma  (taking  care  not  lo  wound 
the  anterior  jugular  vein,  which  is  sometimes  large),  then  the  portion 
of  the  cervical  fascia  that  unites  the  sterno-mastoid  lothe  sterno-hyoid 
and  thyroid.  Flex  the  head  of  the  patient  and  separate  these  muscles 
with  blunt  crotchets,  (hen  the  omo-hyoid  shows  itself  running  across ; 
put  it  aside  or  divide  it  if  necessary  ;  and  Ihe  deep  layer  of  the  cer- 
vical fascia,  forming  Ihe  sheath  of  the  vessels,  and  enveloping  in  its 
layers  the  loop  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  and  the  omo-hyoid  muscle, 
alone  remains  to  be  divided.  The  internal  jugular  is  thus  exposed, 
swollen  with  blood,  especially  during  expiration  ;  put  it  aside  cau- 
tiously and  gently  ;  if  it  entirely  conceals  the  artery,  compress  it  with 
the  finger  of  an  assistant  at  the  upper  angle  of  the  wound,  tear  aside 
with  the  director  Ihe  cellular  tissue  that  unites  the  vessels,  then  the 

•  Sw  XVI.,  page  58. 

t  Thit  opetaiion  hsB  \>een  pprformed  five  timei,  but  nftTsr  nieoet^ulty.  Bf  Holl  in 
1S13;  byGmerain  1822;  by  Notmao  of  Balli  iu  1824;  Limn  in  1836;  and  M.  Hatiu 
in  1643.— F.  a 
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proper  sheath  of  (he  aiiery  ;  and,  ksllj,  pass  Ihe  director  beneath 
-  from  wiiboul  inwards,  taking  care  net  to  include  with  the  ariery  the 
ptieumogastric  nerve,  which  should  be  lefl  on  the  outside  with  Ihe 
vein. 

In  exactly  following;  this  proceeding  we  are  obliged,  on  Ihe  one 
hand,  to  drag  Ihe  slerno-masloid,  outwards,  which  uncovers  a  portion 
of  ihe  jugular  vein  and  tracheal  muscles,  and  on  ihe  other  to  push 
inwards  ihose  muscles  that  cover  Ihe  artery,  besides  the  almost  indis- 
pensable division  of  ihe  cimo-hyoid.  The  lesull  is,  that  when  all 
these  parts  put  aside  return  to  their  places,  the  ligature  is  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  zigzag  wound,  having  at  least  three  different  directions,  from 
within  outwards  under  the  sterno-masloid,  from  without  inwards  un- 
der the  tracheal  muscles,  and  from  before  backwards  on  each  side  of 
the  artery,  so  that  Ihe  pus  with  difficulty  escapes  and  most  embar- 
ntssing  sinuses  form. 

This  inconvenience  would  be  obviated  by  cultmg  across  a  part 
of  the  tracheal  muscles  ;  the  dread  of  by  so  doing  considerably  hin- 
dering the  functions  of  these  muscles  for  the  future  is  nnl  really  well 
founded. 

But  this  method  Is  very  vaguely  described.  I  have  more  Ihan 
once  seen  the  operator,  trying  lo  cut  on  the  Inlernal  border  of  the 
stemo- mastoid,  fall  on  the  sterno-hyoid,  and  in  doubt  as  to  what  was 
Ihe  muscle  before  him.  If  the  ligature  Is  to  be  put  very  low  down, 
the  proceeding  is  insufficieni ;  If  high  up,  it  is  badly  indicated;  con- 
sequently I  reject  it.  I  distinguish  two  situations  for  ligature  of  the 
carotid — a  place  of  choice,  and  a  place  of  necessity. 

The  place  of  election  is  immediately  below  the  bifurcation  of  the 
Tessel,  that  is  to  say,  on  a  level  with  ibe  upper  border  of  the  thyroid 
cartilage  in  ihe  male,  and  opposite  Its  middle  in  the  female,. 

The  place  of  necessity  is  always  much  lower,  whether  we  operate 
lor  aneurism  or  for  a  lumour  of  the  trunk  ilself;  but  the  method  that 

fiermits  lying  the  artery  as  tow  as  possible,  always  suits  for  lying  it  a 
ittle  above.     All  is  redui:ed  then  lo  two  methods. 

I.  At  the  Uppf.h  Part.  JVew  Proceeding. — The  external  inci- 
sion, two  or  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  should  be  so  disposed  that 
its  middle  fall  on  a  level  with  the  bifurcation  of  Ihe  artery  {variable 
in  the  two  sexes,  as  we  have  said).  In  this  point  the  artery,  disen- 
gaged from  the  tracheal  muscles,  is  exactly  on  the  inlernal  side  of  ihe 
stern  o- mast  old,  one  essential  guide;  if  necessary,  we  have  a  second 
io  the  larynx,  on  the  Inner  side  ofthe  vessel. 

The  patient  being  placed  as  for  the  preceding  operation,  the 
surgeon  makes  an  Incision  along  the  inlernal  edge  of  ihe  sterno-mas- 
toid,  or  rather  some  lines  outside,  for  fear  of  missing  ihe  muscle.  If 
It  does  not  make  a  very  apparent  projection,  follow  the  direction  of 
a  line  drawn  from  the  internal  exlreiiiiiy  of  the  clavicle  to  the  mastoid 
process. 

The  first  incision  should  divide  the  skin  and  plallsma,  so  as  to  ex- 
pose the  sheath  of  the  muscle ;  the  second  exposes  the  muscle  near 
lis  external  border;  beneath  this  border  Is  the  posterior  layer  of  the 
'leathj  which  also  forms  the  sheath  of  the  vessels.     Divide 
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it  cautiously,  and  you  fall  on  the  two  vessels — the  artery  inside,  thfl 
vein  outside.     Isolate  them  as  usual.  ^ 

This  method,  in  addition  to  its  greater  facility,  has  the  following 
advantages.  We  are  less  exposed  to  meet  the  anterior  jugular  vein, 
and  we  avoid  the  loop  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  which  passes  on  the 
carotid  about  one  inch  below  its  bifurcation.  And  lastly,  we  have  i 
more  superficial  wound,  without  sinuosities. 

II.  At  its  Inferior  Portion. — The  artery  is  covered  first  by  tht 
sterno-thyroid  and  sterno-hyoid,  more  superficially  by  the  interDtl 
fasciculus  of  the  sterno-mastoid,  and  by  the  subcutaneous  layers. 

Proceeding  of  M.  Sedillot. — He  declares,  in  opposition  to  what 
has  been  said,  that  the  artery  passes  from  its  origin,  under  the  celltir 
lar  interstice  separating  the  two  portions  of  the  sterno-masloid.  He 
makes  an  incision  two  inches  and  a  half  long,  which  passes  from  tha 
internal  end  of  the  clavicle,  obliquely  upwards  and  outwards  in  th« 
direction  of  this  interstice.  The  skin,  plaUsma,  and  deep  fascia  are 
successively  divided,  the  two  portions  of  the  muscle  drawn  apart  with 
the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  the  external  jugular  vein  is  reached  iit> 
side  the  anterior  scalenus  and  phrenic  nerve.  The  common  vascutat 
sheath  Is  opened,  the  vein  turned  to  the  outside,  and  the  artery  sought 
at  its  internal  side.  But  (here  would  be  so  much  danger  in  ihuft 
attacking  the  internal  jugular  vein  in  the  living  subject,  at  the  botr 
torn  of  a  wound  narrowed  by  the  contraction  of  the  two  fasciculi  of 
the  muscle,  that  I  would  not  advise  any  surgeon  to  try  this  proceed* 
ing. 

ProceedtJig  of  Key. — He  tried  to  lay  bare  the  artery  by  a  simp]* 
incision  parallel  to  the  internal  edge  of  the  sterno-mastoid.  1  have 
already  said  he  was  obliged  to  divide  it  partly  across. 

JVew  Proceeding. — According  to  what  has  been  said,  the  sterno- 
mastoid  is  no  longer  the  satellite  muscle  to  the  artery  in  this  situation, 
but  the  sterno-thyroid,  which  is  a  little  overlapped  outside  by  the 
sterno-hyoid.  The  trachea  is  always  the  last  guiding  mark.  The 
Gterno-hyoid  should  then  be  first  largely  bared  on  its  outside,  raised, 
and  partly  cut  across,  if  necessary,  and  the  sterno-thyroid  exposed. 
The  artery  is  to  be  sought  for  under  its  external  edge. 

The  patient  should  lie  down  with  his  head  thrown  back,  but  with- 
out any  rotation  to  the  right  or  left.  I  make  an  incision  two  inches 
Jong,  commencing  from  one-third  of  an  inch  above  (he  sterno-clavi- 
cutar  articulation,  and  in  the  direction  of  a  line  passing  up  from  this 
articulation,  and  rising  towards  the  symphysis  of  (he  chin.  The  first 
cut  should  expose  the  cervical  fascia  ;  the  second  divide  it  and  ex- 
pose the  fibres  of  the  sternal  portion  of  the  sterno-mastoideus  ;  the 
third  divides  this  fasciculus  in  the  direction  of  the  external  wound  ; 
then  the  two  tracheal  muscles  appear  enveloped  in  a  common  cellular 
sheath,  and  separated  only  by  a  lamellated  tissue,  without  any  con- 
sistence. Tbe  anterior  layer  of  this  sheath  is  divided,  which  exposes 
the  sterno-hyoid.  If  it  extends  far  outwards,  cut  across  its  external 
portion;  if  uot,  raise  it  inwards  with  the  sterno-thyroid.  The  pos- 
terior layer  of  their  sheath  is  confounded  with  tbe  sheath  of  the  ves- 
■ejs.     It  is  opened  as  near  as  possible  to  the  trachea,  oq  tbe  outer 
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side  of  which  we  find  the  artery,  which  is  isolated  in  the  way  we 
have  said.  If  in  the  living  subject,  the  engorgement  of  the  parts, 
(he  inrdtration  of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue,  or  any  other  cause,  leaves 
any  doubt  as  to  the  situation  of  the  artery,  we  have  a  last  guide  in 
the  carotid  tubercle,  pointed  out  by  M.  Chaasoignac,  This  tubercle 
is  formed  by  the  projection  of  the  anterior  branch  of  the  transverse 
process  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  which  is  touch  more  distinct 
thaa  the  others,  and  is  found  two  inches  above  the  clavicle,  under  the 
internal  edge  of  the  sterno-masloid.  It  is  easily  felt  after  the  incision 
of  the  first  layers.  It  corresponds  in  front,  and  a  little  inside,  to  the 
carotid  artery.  This  indication  is  so  precise  that,  in  the  subject,  by 
holdings  finger  on  the  tubercle,  we  may  plunge  the  bistoury  directly 
into  the  artery  without  any  previous  incision  of  the  integuments.  It 
is  only  essential  that  the  neck  be  retained  absolutely  straight,  the 
least  rotation  suEGciug  to  modify  the  relations. 

(8.)  Lif;atwe  of  the  Lingual  briery. 

Beclard  proposed  to  lie  it  above  the  os  hyoides.  The  method  de- 
scribed up  to  the  present  time  was  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  ar- 
tery, arrived  on  a  level  with  the  extremity  of  the  great  cornu  of  the 
os-byoides,  passes  between  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  and 
the  hyoglossus,  and  runs  so  that  it  is  one  line  above  the  greater  cornu 
behind,  and  three-fourths  of  an  inch  from  the  body  of  the  bone  in 
front. 

Old  Proceeding. — The  patient  was  laid  on  his  back  with  his  neck 
extended,  and  face  inclined  to  the  sound  side.  An  incision,  about 
one  inch  long,  was  made  in  the  direction  of  the  artery,  indicated  by 
that  of  the  os-hyoides.  The  skin  and  platisma  divided,  the  fascial 
Tein  was  pushed  outwards,  and  the  cellular  sheath  of  the  sub-maxil- 
lary gland  opened.  This  gland  was  raised  wiibout  being  cut,  as  also 
the  digastric  and  slylo-hyoid.  The  hyoglossus  thus  laid  bare  was 
carefully  divided,  its  fibres  being  raised  with  a  dissecting  forceps  or 
on  a  director,  and  beneath  it  the  artery  was  found,  then  very  easily 
isolated. 

This  ligature,  thus  described,  is  one  of  the  most  hazardous  opera- 
lions  that  can  he  tried,  even  on  the  dead  subject.  M.  Mirault  per- 
formed it  on  a  woman  aflVcled  with  cancer  of  the  tongue;  and  he 
prefers  an  incision  starling  from  the  middle  of  the  grand  cornu,  reach- 
ing to  the  anterior  edge  of  the  sterno-maslold,  passing  half  an  inch 
below  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  thus  crossing  the  direction  of  the 
artery.  He  succeeded  on  the  right  side,  but  missing  his  guiding 
points,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  search  for  the  artery  on  the 
left  side.  [  have  no  hesiiaiion  in  saying  that  the  plan  I  am  going 
to  describe  makes  this  ligature  one  of  the  easiest  the  surgeon  can 
attempt. 

Aftr  Proceedivg. — The  lingual  artery,  as  we  have  said,  runs  paral- 
lel (o  the  great  cornu  of  the  os  hyoides.  It  suddenly  changes  its  direc- 
tion in  a  precise  spot,  easily  recognized  when  the  skin  is  incised, 
▼iz.,  opposite  a  small  osseous  projection,  neglected,  or  not  noticed  by 
isUlors,  which  occupies  the  upper  border  of  the  great  cornu  of  the  ot 
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fayotdes,  one  or  two  lines  from  the  lesser  cortiu.  The  grealer  corntt 
first  recognized,  an  incision  about  an  inch  long,  comprising  the  skin 
and  plalisma,  must  be  made  Iwo  lines  above,  and  parallel  to  it.* 
We  thus  fall  on  the  inferior  border  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  oof 
first  guiding  point.  This  gland  being  a  little  pushed  u[),  we  find 
beneath  it  the  tendon  of  the  digastric,  remarkable  for  its  pearly  bril- 
liancy: second  guiding  point.  Half  a  line  above,  is  a  whitish  cord, 
sometimes  concealed  by  some  fibres  of  the  slylo-hyoid.  Free  it,  if 
necessary,  with  the  point  of  the  bistoury:  it  is  the  hypoglossal  nerrei 
This  third  point  well  recognized,  at  one  line  below  it  divide  traQS^ 
versely  the  hyoglossus  muscle,  and  you  fall  directly  on  the  BrterTf 
which  is  not  accompanied  by  any  vein  or  nerve.  The  facial  vein  !• 
more  superficial,  and  crosses  the  incision  obliquely  from  without  in* 
wards,  and  from  below  upwards.  The  skin,  on  this  account,  and  tbft 
plalisma  must  be  cautiously  cut ;  and  the  vein,  which  is  tolerably 
large,  being  seen,  must  be  pushed  outwards. 

I  should  mention  that  in  some  women  the  os  byoides  rises  so  hi^ 
under  the  jaw  that  the  submaxillary  gland  covers  its  great  cornu,  and 
even  overlaps  it  by  several  lines.  Then  the  lingual  artery  is  at  so 
great  a  depth  that  the  operation  requires  an  enormous  external  inci- 
sion even  on  the  dead  subject ;  and  on  the  living  it  would  probably 
be  impossible  to  put  it  into  execution.  Methods  have  also  been  prtK-. 
posed  for  most  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck  and  head,  vertebral,  thyroid, 
internal  and  external  carotid,  facial,  coronary  arteries  of  the  lips,  sub- 
orbital, temporal,  and  occipital.  These  methods  not  seeming  to  me 
(o  be  applicable  on  (he  living  subject,  1  have  not  thought  lit  to  de^ 
scribe  Ihem. 


IKFEBIOR  AORTIC  SVSTEM. 

(1.)  Ligature  of  the  Anterior  Tibial  Jirtery  in  the  Foot  {Arter. 
Dor  salts  pedis). 

If  a  straight  line  be  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  inter-malleolar 
space  lo  ihe  posterior  part  of  the  first  inter-osseous  space,  we  have 
the  direction  and  extent  of  the  artery,  situated  between  the  tendon  of 
extensor  pollicis  proprius  on  the  inside,  and  the  first  fasciculus  of  the 
extensor  communis  on  the  outside.  This  fasciculus  is  the  essential 
guide,  and  should  be  especially  sought  for.f  An  incision  one  inch 
and  a  half  long  is  made  in  the  indicated  direction,  terminating  at  the 
iirst  inter-osseous  space. 

The  skin,  cellular  tissue,  and  fascia  are  successively  divided,  and 
we  then  recognize  the  first  fasciculus  of  the  extensor  communis. 
This  found,  divide  the  deep  layer  of  the  sheaih  of  this  muscle  along 
its  internal  border,  and  you  come  on  the  artery  with  its  two  cnllater^ 
veins,  and  on  the  outside  of  it  a  branch  of  the  posterior  tibial  nerve. 
Pass  the  director  from  within  outwards.     Others  direct  the  incision 


•  Fig.  3,  t.  p.  149. 

t  These  indioalkini  may  lio  eaailj'  found  by  malting  Uio  patient  fotcibty  cilend  hi* 
(DM,— F.  B. 
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tonarJs  the  second  metacarpal  bone.     It  then  slightly  crosses  the 
artery. 

I  have  seen  the  dorsal  artery  in  two  subjects  terminate  on  the  ex- 
ternal part  of  the  tarsus.     The  anomaly  only  existed  on  one  side. 

(2.)  Ligature  of  the  Jinterior  Ttbinl  Artery. 
Extending  in  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  middle  of  the 
space  between  the  head  of  the  fibula  and  the  spine  of  the  tibia,  to  the 


n  the  inter-i 
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middle  of  the  inter-malleolar  space,  the  artery  lies  o 
ligament  in  ils  two  upper  thirds,  then  on  the 
anterior  external  surface  of  the  tibia,  being 
more  deeply  situated  the  higher  you  examine 
it.  It  is  not  tied  at  alt  In  ils  lower  fourth,  on 
account  of  its  proximity  to  the  articulation,  nor 
in  its  upper  fourth,  on  account  of  its  too  great 
depth.  The  proceedings  are  the  same  for  all 
Ibe  intermediate  space. 

Ordinary  Proceeding. — The  patient  is  laid 
on  bis  back,  with  his  leg  extended  ;  the  foot 
is  moved,  to  cause  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
anticus  to  become  prominent,  and  the  projec- 
tion of  this  tendon  and  its  muscle  is  then  fol- 
lowed with  the  end  of  the  finger  to  the  place 
where  we  wish  to  incise.  To  this  indication, 
the  line  marking  (he  course  of  the  artery  is 
moreoTer  joined. 

An  incision  two  inches  and  a  half  long  is 
made  in  this  direction.     The  skin  being  di- 
vided, the  fascia  is  first   cut  longways,  then 
each  of  ils  edges  across.     Then  seek  with  the 
fingers  and  eye  the  first  tendon  outside   the 
tibia,  or  if  the  incision  is  made  very  high  up, 
the  first  inter-muscular  space.     For  its  belter 
discovery,  the  finger  is  applied  on  the  tibialis 
anticus  laid  bare  ;  and  on  pressing  from  within 
outwards,  we  are  resisted  by  the  other  muscles. 
Separate  ihe  muscles  with   the    index-finger, 
Ifaen  flexing  the  foot,  and  holding  apart  the  ', 
muscles  by  means  of  bluni  hooks,  the  artery  is 
seen,  with  ils  two  veins  and  Ihe  tibial  i 
all  the  vessels  superiorly,  crosses  them  in  the  n 
tOBide  inferiorly.     To  isolate  the  artery,  which  i 
director  must  be  strongly  bent,  and  carried  very  obliquely  under  the 
vessel  from  below  upwards,  from  the  fibula  Inwards  the  tibia.     We 
may  use  Ihe  needle  of  Deschamps  in  Ihe  same  way. 

When  the  rules  for  the  incision  are  neglected,  it  nflen  happens  Ihat 
Ihe  operator  falls  on  the  second  interstice,  belween  the  extensor  pro- 
prius  pollicis  and  the  extensor  communis,  and  cannot  find  the  artery. 
The  surface  of  the  muscles,  starling  from  Ihe  libia,  must  then  be  ex- 
ptowd  to  find  tbe  interstice  required. 
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Fig.  5. 
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Procetding  of  M.  Liiifranc. — To  avoid  all  chance  nf  error,  Lisfranc 
proposes  ihal  the  incision,  commenced  on  ihe  external  side  of  the  crest 
of  the  tibia,  mount  obliquely  outwards,  so  as  to  be  aboul  one  inch  cli» 
lant  from  this  crest  superiorly,  according  to  the  muscular  developm 
Then  before  dividing  ihe  fascia  lengthways,  he  makes  an  incistortl 
across  it,  through  which  he  recognizes  Ihe  interstice  of  the  tibialiftfl 
anticus  with  certBinly.     This  proceeding  is  safer  than  the  other  ;  I 
the  external  incision,   if  Ino  oblique,  might  hinder  any  farther 
searches.     Perhaps  it  would  be  belter  to  combine  ihem  together. 

(3.)  Ligature  of  the  Posterior  7Y&iai  Artery, 
This  artery  is  almosi  in  the  direction  of  a  line,  passing  from  1 
middle  oT  the  ham  to  between  the  tendo  Achillis  and  the  intern^ 
malleolus.     I(  may  be  tied  at  three  points. 

I.  Behind  the  Internal  Malleolus. — It  is  situated  atmostparalf 
lei  to  the  posterior  border  of  the  malleohia,  behind  the  sheath  of  the 
tendons  of  the  flexor  profundus  and  tibialis  posticus,  covered  only  by 
the  skin  and  fascia. 

Proceeding  of  Lisfranc . — A  longitudinal  incision  is  made  two  lines 
behind  the  external  malleolus,  extending  half  an  inch  below,  and  one 
inch  and  a  quarter  above  it.  The 
sliin  being  incised,  Ihe  fascia  is  di- 
vided on  the  director,  and  we  have 
the  artery  before  us,  with  ils  satellite 
veins.  The  nerve  is  behind  and  out- 
side, consequently  Ihe  director  is 
passed  under  Ihe  artery  from  either 
side  indifferently. 

Velpeau  would  have  Ihe  incision 
made  at  least  half  an  inch  from  the 
malleolus.  Manec  makes  it  exactly 
in  the  middle,  between  Ihe  tendo 
Achillis  and  malleolus.  The  position 
of  the  artery  varying  in  different  sub- 
jects, this  last  incision  permits  belter 
than  the  others  to  lay  it  bare  in  all  its 
varieties. 

II.  In  the  Middle  Third  of  the 
Leg. — The  artery  passes  parallel  to 
the  internal  border  of  Ihe  tibia,  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  from  it.  It  is  co- 
vered by  the  deep  fascia,  the  superff- 
cial  fascia,  and  skin. 

Ordinary  Proceeding. — An  incision 
two  inches  long  is  made,  Ihree-fourihs 
of  an  inch  outside  the  internal  edge 

_^ of  the  tibia  (Manec),  or  at  an  equal 

distance  from   the  bone  and  tendon 
(Velpeau).     After  the  skin  the  superficial  fascia  is  divided,  then  the 
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deep  fascia  is  cut  through  on  the  director,  and  we  reach  Ihe  artery 
with  i(s  tvD  veins,  and  the  nerve  on  its  outside. 

If  Ihe  soleus  descends  to  the  level  of  the  incision,  It  must  be  pushed 
upwards  and  outwards  with  the  finger,  or  divided  if  necessary.  When 
the  external  incision  is  too  near  Ihe  tibia,  we  have  only  one  layer  of 
fascia  lo  divide,  but  we  risk  not  finding  Ihe  artery. 

Proceeding  of  Lisfranc. — In  whatsoever  point  you  wish  to  tie  the 
artery  in  the  extent  occupied  by  the  tendo  Achillis,  make  an  incision 
two  inches  and  a  half  long,  which  rises  obliquely  from  the  internal 
border  of  (his  tendon  to  the  internal  border  of  the  tibia,  at  an  angle 
of  35°.  Divide  the  skin  and  aponeurosis,  then  carry  the  finger  into 
the  wound  with  its  palmar  surface  towards  Ihe  tendon,  and  pass  it 
from  below  upwards,  to  separate  the  soleus  if  necessary.  The  rest 
of  ihe  operation  as  usual.  This  proceeding  is  more  precise  and  cer- 
tain than  the  first. 

III.  In  the  upper  Third  of  the  Leg. — More  distant  from  the 
internal  border  of  the  tibia  Ihe  higher  we  go,  ihe  arlery  is  found  co- 
hered by  the  deep  fascia,  ihe  soleus,  the  internal  head  of  the  gastroc- 
Demius,  superficial  fascia,  and  skin. 

Ordirutry  Proceeding. — The  leg  is  flexed  on  the  thigh,  and  laid 
on  its  outer  side.  Make  a  longitudinal  incision  three  and  a  half 
inches  long,  two-thirds  of  an  inch  from  the  internal  edge  of  the  tibia, 
and  divide  Ihe  fascia  crucially.  Carry  the  finger  into  the  wound, 
and  push  outwards  Ihe  internal  head  of  the  gaslrocnemlus.  Divide 
the  attachments  of  the  soleus  thus  exposed  from  fhe  tibia,  grazing 
Ihe  posterior  surface  of  ihe  bone.  An  assistant  keeps  this  muscle 
held  backwards  and  outwards  with  a  blunl  crotchet.  Divide  Ihe 
deep  fascia  on  a  director,  and  then  look  for  ihe  vessel.  This  pro- 
ceeding, very  difficult  on  the  subject,  is  slill  more  so  on  the  patient, 
M.  Bouchet,  of  Lyons,  was  obliged  to  cut  across  a  part  of  the 
soleus  to  reach  the  vessel." 

Proceeding  of  Manec. — He  thinks  the  ligature  should  generally 
only  be  attempted  below  the  upper  fourth  of  the  leg. 

The  external  incision  made  as  we  have  said,  and  the  soleus  laid 
bare,  this  muscle  is  divided  in  its  whole  thickness  at,  at  least  one 
inch  from  the  internal  edge  of  the  tibia.  Proceed  gently,  gradually 
pulling  aside  the  edges  of  Ihe  wound,  to  recognize  the  anterior  apo- 
neurosis of  the  muscle,  a  Ihick  pearly  layer,  on  which  the  fleshy  fibres 
are  inserted.  Slip  the  director  under  it,  and  incise  it  as  largely  as 
the  external  wound  ;  then  the  deep  fascia  covering  Ihe  vessel  is  ex- 
posed. Divide  it  also  on  the  director,  and  isolate  the  artery  as  usual 
or  with  the  needle  of  Deschamps. 

(4.)  Ligature  of  the  Peroneal  Artery. 
Too  deeply  placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  leg  and  not  of  sufficient 
importance  m   the  lower,  we  can  only  think  of  lying  it  in  the  spot 

oppmiion   to  Ije  »o  "  dnnfcmtifi,  pHinfiii,  (odious,  (liffipolt, 

J  leach  tha  Brlerjf  by  mnkinu  a  pcrpendkiiitBr  ini-ision  nf 

Ihe  bank  of  Uie  jag  ibrougii  [lie  akin,  gaslmcnciniiu,  plaa- 

lOloUL    See  Dniiii,  p.  540, 
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where  the  soleus  separatee  from  the  gaslrocnemius,  a  little  below  (ha  J 
m'tddle  of  the  teg.  There  it  runs  along  the  posterior  surface,  of  th*  1 
fibula,  sometimes  between  the  fibres  of  the  ilexoc  pollicis  or  between  " 
it  and  the  tibialis  posticus. 

Proceeding  ofLisfranc. — An  incision  is  made  two  inches  long  frooi 
the  external  border  of  the  tenJo  Achillis  obliquely  upwards,  and  out*  j 
wards  to  (he  external  surface  of  the  fibula.     Hold  aside  (he  external  j 
sapheua  vein,  which  presents  itself  under  the  skin.     Divide  the  fast  J 
cia ;  with  the  index  Einger  push  inwards  the  tendo  Achillis,  and  de^  ] 
stroy  the  cellular  tissue  covering  the  deep  fascia.     The  latter  being 
divided  on  the  director,  seek  the  first  muscular  interstice  of  the  deep 
layer,  starting  from    the  fibula;  separate  and  raise  on   the  finger  the    I 
flexor  of  the  great  toe,  and  you  find  the  artery  in  the  situation  mea> 
tioned  above.     This  proceeding  is  far  from  being  sure,  and  w 
ceed  beder  by  the  following 

JVew  Proceeding. — First  seek  the  external  edge  of  the  fibula,  the 
essential  point  of  guidance,  and  one  or  (wo  lines  behind  it;  make  aa   \ 
incision  two  or  three   inches  long,  parallel  to  the  bone.     On   most 
subjects  after  the  incision  of  (he  skin  and  fascia  the  edge  of  the  bona  I 
is  ea^iily  recognized  by  the  finger  and  eye,  in  some  it  is  concealed  by  ] 
the  external   edge  of  the  soleus;  in    any  case   this  muscle    must  b«  ] 
slightly  separated  and  pushed  inwards  wi(h  the  finger.     Then  only  ] 
we  plainly  perceive  the  edge  of  the  bone  which  serves  as  a  starting 
point.     On  the  outside,  it  is  in   relation  wiih  the  peroneus  longus; 
inside  and  behiud,  with  the  flexor  pollicis  proprius  which  is  attached  j 
to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bone.     Instead  of  pushing  this  muscle 
outwards,  as  in  the  method  of  Lisfranc,  separate  it  from  its   adach-  ! 
ments  (othe  fibula  to  draw  it  inwards,  and  you  find  the  artery  at  its  ' 
internal  side. 

We  should  always  be  well  aware  that  this  muscle  presents  on   itft 
anterior  or  deep  aspect  a  (hick  aponeurosis,  which  must  be  divide^ 
before  we  reach  (be  vessel.     I  have  seen  operators  much  embarrased  . 
because  they  were  content  with  dividing  ihe  fleshy  fibres  and  sought  J 
the  artery  on  the  aponeurosis  whilst  it  lies  immediately  under  it. 

(5.)  Ligature  of  the  Popliteal  Jirlery. 

Extending  from  the  lower  fourth  of  ihe  thigh  to  the  upper  fiOh  of  i 
the  leg  it  traverses  the  popliteal  space,  first  a  li((le  obliquely  from 
above  downwards  and  from  within  outwards,  then  almost  perpendicu* 
larly  in  the  median  line  but  a  little  (o  (he  inside.  Above,  i(  has  the 
vein  and  nerve  to  its  outer  side ;  a  little  lower  they  cross  i(,  passing 
over  its  posterior  surface,  so  (bat  inferJorly  the  vein  is  inside.  It  may 
be  tied  in  two  places. 

I.  In  its  Inferior  Portion.  Proceeding  of  Lisfranc. — Lay  the 
patient  on  his  belly  with  his  leg  extended.  Feel  with  the  finger  the 
interval  i hat  separates  the  two  heads  of  the  gastrocnemius,  and  make 
from  above  downwards  a  longitudinal  inci.sion  three  inches  long, 
commencing  one-(hird  of  an  inch  below  the  articulation  of  the  knee, 
slightly  on  the  outside  of  the  median  line,  because  the  internal  head 
of  the  gastrocnemius  is  larger  than  the  external. 
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Put  aside  the  exiernal  sapliena  vein,  which  often  presents  ilself  un- 
der the  skin.  Divide  the  fascia  to  the  same  extent,  and  (hen  find 
with  the  index  finger  ihe  interval  between  the  two  heads  of  the  gas- 
trocnemius which  are  separated  without  using  the  bistoury,  moderalely 
flexing  Ihe  leg  on  the  thieh.  At  Ihe  bottom  of  this  interval  lies  the 
Dervo- vascular  bundle.  The  nerve  first  shows  ilself  beneath,  and  on 
the  inside  of  it  is  Ihe  vein  and  on  Ihe  outside  Ihe  arlery.  (These 
relations  are  not  always  exaclly  the  same.)  Draw  the  nerve  and  vein 
inwards  and  pass  ihe  director  under  Ihe  artery  from  within  outwards. 

By  prolonging  farther  down  the  separation  of  ihe  heads  of  the  gas- 
trocnemius, and  dividing  the  aponeurotic  arch  oflbesoleus,  we  should 
reach  the  division  of  the  artery,  and  might  tie  near  their  origin  the 
anterior  tibial,  peroneal,  or  posterior  tibial. 

Proceeding  of  Mnrchal. — In  the  execution  of  this  proceeding  we 
must  bear  in  mind  ibat  the  inferior  triangle  of  ihe  popliteal  space  is 
bounded  on  each  side  by  the  heads  of  the 
gastrocnemius,   which   alone  cover   the  Fig.  6, 

artery  before  it  passes  under  Ihe  arch  of 
the  soleus.  Instead  of  separating  these 
heads  to  find  the  artery  beneath  and  be- 
tween them,  the  incision  is  made  on  the 
inside  of  the  internal  head,  underneath 
which  we  seek  Ihe  vessel. 

Place  the  subject  on  his  back  with  the 
thigh  abducted,  the  leg  moderalely  flexed 
and  resting  on  its  external  surface;  the 
surgeon,  standing  on  ihe  outside  of  the 
limb,  feels  for  ihe  internal  side  of  the 
muscular  mass  that  hounds  the  superior 
popliteal  triangle  internally  and  below, 
begins  his  incision  at  this  point,  and  con- 
tinues it  from  above  downwards,  from 
without  inwards,  and  from  behind  for- 
wards, to  the  extent  of  two  inches  and  a 
hair,  and  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  in- 
ternal border  of  the  tibia,  passing  along 
the  edge  of  the  internal  head  of  Ihe  gas- 
trocnemius. 

Take  care  in  finishing  the  incision  not 
to  completely  divide  the  skin,  to   avoid 
the  saphena  rein,  which  generally  passes 
immediately  behind  the  internal  tubero- 
sity of  the  tibia,  but  sometimes  more  to  1"^'^,:^^.  ^''"  ^-^'""J:  <•.  ™n; 
the  posterior  part  of  the  leg.     The  apo- 
neurosis laid  bare  should  be  divided  in  the  same  way,  but  a  Hltle 
further  back  ihan  the  skin,  so  as  lo  avoid  the  tendinous  insertions  of 
the  goose's  foot  ("  patte  d'oie*").     Incise  it  parallelly  to  the  posterior 

pten  W  Ibo  cxpaiuion  of  tho  icndon*  of  iha  Sartorius,  Gracilis,  Hiid  Semi- 
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edge  of  the  tendon  nf  the  Eartorius,  then  lay  down  the  knife  and  in- 
troduce the  index  finger  of  the  right  hand  under  the  internal  edge  of 
the  gastrocnemius,  between  this  muscle  and  the  popliieus:  by  flexing 
on  the  thigh  we  relax  the  muscles.  Destroy  ihe  loose  cellular 
tissue  that  is  found  in  the  intermuscular  space,  and  we  reach  the  vas- 
culo-iiervous  bundle,  which  is  perfectly  visible  at  the  bottom  of  this 
space,  the  nerve  to  the  inside,  then  the  vein,  and  lasily  the  artery ;  but 
by  Ibe  movement  of  flexion  the  nerve  passes  outwards  ant!  leaves  the 
vessels  bare  and  accessible.  Separate  the  vein  from  ihe  artery  with 
the  director,  and  carry  it  outwards.  Pass  the  director  under  the  artery 
from  wilhoiit  inwards,  and  from  below  upwards,  as  parallelly  as  pos- 
sible to  the  axis  of  the  vessel,  which  is  brought  to  the  surface  of  the 
wound  and  lied.'  , 

If.  At  its  Upper  Part, — Make  an  incision  three  or  four  inches 
long,  starting  from  the  inferior  third  of  the  thigh  on  a  level  with  Ihe 
commencement  of  the  artery,  and  near  the  external  border  of  the  mus- 
cles which  bound  Ihe  popliteal  space  on  the  inside  to  the  middle  of 
the  popliteal  space  itself,  on  a  level  with  ibe  articulation.  Afler  the 
skin  and  fascia,  we  come  to  a  mass  of  adipose  tissue,  which  tear  with 
the  fingers  and  director.  At  the  boilom  of  ibis  mass  we  find  first  the 
nerve,  most  superficial,  and  a  little  outside  Ibe  vessels ;  next  the  vein ; 
and  inside  at  a  greater  depth,  Ihe  artery  sometimes  covered  by  the 
vein,  and  isolated  with  difficulty.  The  artery  being  very  deep,  if  the 
incision  thus  made  does  not  fall  exactly  on  it,  the  operation  is  very 
difficult  to  finish.  Lisfranc  advises  directing  the  incision  almost 
vertically  from  the  base  of  the  popliteal  Iriangle  marked  by  the  pro- 
jection of  the  muscles,  to  the  summit  of  the  same  triangle.  This 
incision  slightly  crosses  Ihe  lourse  of  the  vessel  and  prevents  our 
going  astray.  M.  Joberl  proposes  seeking  the  artery  by  means  of 
an  incision  through  the  depression  seen  just  above  the  internal  con- 
dyle of  the  femur,  the  leg  being  semiflexed,  and  penetrating  between 
the  vastus  internus  and  the  muscles  that  form  Ihe  internal  border  of 
the  popliteal  space.  But  all  these  methods  are  only  used  on  the 
subject;  we  prefer  tying  Ihe  femoral  instead  of  the  popliteal.  ^m 

(G.)  Ligature  of  the  Femoral.  ^ 

Extending  from  the  crural  arch  to  the  lower  third  of  the  thigh,  it 
follows  Ihe  direction  of  a  line  <lrawn  from  the  middle  of  this  arch  to 
the  middle  of  the  popliteal  region  passing  round  the  thigh  obliquely 

"  la  England  lUo  BnouriBm  needle  isprefened  Mr.  Liston,  in  descrilntig  ilio  manner 
in  which  ihe  liBaiuro  is  to  be  applied,  lemarlu — "  This  aiasi  all  be  done  wiUioul  di»- 
luclring  Ibe  veuel,  Wilboul  detni^bing  il  from  iu  sheatli  oi  breaking  up  iu  line  cellulai 
connecliong  laierally  and  beliind,  furihec  ibaii  is  berelj'  auSicienl  Tor  Ilie  iwiaage  or  the 
neodle.  There  must  be  no  elevalion  or  Ihe  vessel  on  the  handle  of  tbe  knlTe  or  on  thr 
dicecloi,  Biif  in  Triumph  at  tlie  nlinosT  unexpected  success  in  HnJing  it.  This  practice 
leetns  siilt  rollowed.  and  is  even  represenled  in  the  plates  accompanring  snne  modern 
surgical  works.  Those  who  leacb  or  rounleuance  proceodingi  of  ijie  kind,  must  have 
paid  bul  little  altenlion  K>  ihe  phyiioiog]'  and  pathology  at  tbe  circulating  aysiem,  end 
tnuil  have  had  but  Tew  oppotiunities  of  witnessing  surgical  praclice.  Ulceralion  of  ihe 
TMSel,  and  secondary  hemorrhage  on  or  afaDul  Ihe  separation  of  ihe  liganirf,  ate  the 
almost  ineviiable  consequences  of  the  practice  here  reprobaled." — Lition'i  Oper.  Surg. 
p.  11J9. 
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inwards.  The  sartorius  crosses  it  very  obliquely,  so  that  above  it  is 
quite  on  its  outside  whilst  it  covers  it  in  the  middle;  and  inferiorly 
the  artery  is  again  on  its  outer  side.  This  muscle,  then,  forms  a  guide 
always  certain  in  the  normal  condition,  and  is  thai  we  must  6rst  seek. 
But  the  direction  of  (he  incision  should  vary  according  to  the  spot 
where  the  artery  is  lo  be  tied. 

I.  At  its  Inferior  Part.— The  thigh  being  slightly  flexed  on  the 
pelvis,  the  leg  on  the  thigh,  and  the  limb  resting  on  its  external  sur- 
face, we  seek  the  outer  edge  of  ihe 

sartorius,  or,  if  we  cannoi  find  i(,  Fig.  7. 

make  in  the  direction  of  Ihe  artery 
an  incision  three  inches  long,  half 
on  the  middle,  half  on  the  lower 
third  of  the  thigh.  The  skin  divid- 
ed to  Ihe  fascia,  make  sure  of  the 
situation  of  the  sartorius  with  Ihe 
Gneer.  Incise  Ihe  fascia  some  lines 
inside  its  external  border  and  dissect 
ijjlo  its  sheath  with  the  finger.  An 
assistant  then  holds  it  inwards. 
Raise  Ihe  posterior  part  of  Ihis  sheath 
with  (he  director  and  cautiously  di- 
vide it.  We  then  fall  between  Ihe 
triceps  and  adduclor-magnus,  on  ihe 
canal  formed  by  Ihe  iailer  for  the 
artery,  which  we  recognize  by  its 
pulsation.  Divide  the  canal  on  Ihe 
director,  and  we  find  the  artery  with 
the  crural  vein  on  its  inside,  the  sa- 
phena  nerve  on  its  outside.  Pass 
the  direclor  from  without  inwards. 
This  manfpuvre  is  very  delicate,  the 
vessels  being  united  at  Ihis  point 
by  a  compact  cellular  tissue. 

II.  At  its  Middle  Pohtiow. 
Proceeding  of  Hunter,  modified  by 
Liifranc. — An  incision  two  and  a 
half  inches  long  should  be  made  iiiJ(!SJn"«-*r™'c5iiJ^;'i!"flJLX'"'Bo' 
in  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  in  l^T.; ^Ts'^^^'i^^tTtH!!^.'^  "'""" 
the  middle  of  the  space   between 

Ihe  vastus  internus  and  sartorius.  At  its  lower  end  it  should  be  two 
lines  from  the  internal  border  of  the  last  named  muscle,  and  superiorly 
four  or  six  lines.  The  skin  and  fascia  being  divided,  we  fall  on  the 
internal  border  of  the  sarlorius,  which  should  be  elevated  outwards. 
The  posterior  layer  of  its  sheath  should  be  divided  on  the  direclor, 
and  we  find  the  artery  more  easy  to  isolate,  as  it  has  not  yet  entered 
the  fibrous  canal  of  Ihe  adductor  magnus. 

If  the  sartorius  running  loo  much  inwards  causes  the  discovery  of 
the  artery  to  be  difficult,  the  incision  should  be  enlarged  in  ils  upper 
ifpBit  (S.  Cooper}.     In  this  proceeding,  we  risk  wounding  the  internal 


^^M  sapbens 

^H^  sartoriu: 
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sapbena  Tein.  Koux  advises  incising  along  the  external  eJge  of  the 
sartorius  and  pushing  it  inwards;  not  a  very  sure  plan  at  (his  height. 
Desaull,  to  avoid  all  error,  made  his  incision  on  the  middle  of  the 
sarlorius,  and  even  proposed  cutting  il  across.  When  the  interstices 
of  the  muscles  can  be  fell,  the  plan  of  Lisfranc  is  certainly  ihe  surest; 
if  no!,  it  is  prudent  to  make  the  external  incision  alter  the  plan  of  De- 
sault,  then  to  raise  the  sartorius  outwards  without  cutting  it. 

III.  In  the  Upper  Thied  of  the  Thigh.  Proceeding  of  Scarpa. 
— The  artery  is  found  here  almost  bare,  in  a  triangle  whose  base  is 
Ihe  crural  arch,  and  whose  summit  is  formed  by  the  meeting  of  the 
sarlorius  and  adductor  longus. 

The  most  favourable  point  for  tying  il  is  about  four  to  five  inches 
below  the  crural  arch  (Hodgson).  The  profunda  arising  one  inch 
and  a  half  at  most  below  this  arch,  there  is  space  enough  for  the  co- 
agulum  to  form  in.  Explore  its  direction  with  the  6nger,  and  care- 
fully mark  the  spot  where  its  pulsation  ceases  to  be  evident — that  is  to 
say,  where  the  sartorius  passes  over  the  artery.  Begin  an  incision 
three  inches  from  this  point  along  the  internal  border  of  Ihe  sartorius. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  lo  avoid  the  saphena  vein,  which  lies  al- 
most in  the  same  direction  ;*  then  pass  a  director  under  the  fascia, 
and  divide  it;  the  artery  then  presents  itself,  wilb  Ihe  vein  on  its  in- 
side and  behind,  the  nerve  on  its  outside;  tear,  or  lightly  incise  its 
sheath;  and  as  the  nerve  is  here  of  slight  importance  in  comparison 
■with  the  vein,  pass  the  director  from  within  outwards, 

Hodgson  incises  the  fascia  lo  the  extent  of  about  an  inch  only. 
Scarpa  makes  the  incision  as  large  as  that  in  the  skin,  with  (be  in- 
tention of  avoiding  strangulation  and  the  formation  of  abscesses  un- 
der the  fascia,  Samuel  Cooper  very  correctly  observes  that  it  is  Ihe 
application  of  the  bandage  that  determines  these  accidents.  It  is  suf- 
ficient to  open  the  aponeurosis,  so  as  to  permit  the  isolation  of  the 
artery.  Lisfranc  commences  the  incision  half  an  inch  below  the  mid- 
dle of  the  arch,  and  continues  it  about  three  inches  in  the  direction 
of  the  artery  itself.  But  we  could  not  thus  lie  the  artery  in  the  place 
of  election  pointed  out  by  Hodgson. 

IV.  Undeb  the  Crural  Arch, — The  artery  corresponds,  as  we 
have  said,  to  Ihe  middle  of  Ihe  space  that  separates  the  spine  of  the 
pubis  from  the  anterior  superior  spinous  process  of  the  ilium.  But 
in  women,  whose  pelves  are  more  expanded,  the  artery  is  a  little 
nearer  to  the  pubis.  It  may  be  easily  fell  with  the  finger.  It  is  there 
placed  with  the  vein  in  an  aponeurotic  canal,  formed  by  the  separa- 
tion of  the  two  layers  of  the  fascia  lata  (crural  canal).  The  nerves, 
situated  more  externally,  are  not  comprised  in  the  canal. 

As  it  is  very  superficial,  excepting  Ihe  indications  required  for  the 
external  incision,  we  need  not  on  the  living  subject  seek  any  other 
guide  than  its  pulsation. 

Make  then,  in  its  direction,  an  incision  from  one  and  a  half  to  two 


I 


■  Dr.  Jones  Quaio  remarks, "  Tbis  accidonl  (wounding  the  taphenn  vein)  may  linppen 
to  an;r  indiridunl  who,  from  supposing  Uiat  llie  srlery  inclinei!  iiiwnr<!s  ns  it  ilescendi, 
maket  lii*  fint  inoiiioo  oblique  so  bs  to  coneipon  J  willi  such  a  ilirecliuo  of  the  vusseL" 
—(Anal.  ptMl*  6W.) 
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inches  long,  starting  from  tbe  crural  arch.  The  skin  and  cellular 
tissue  divided,  pass  the  direcinr  under  the  fascia,  divide  it,  and  you 
reach  the  vessels.  The  vein,  which  is  the  largest,  presents  itself  first. 
Push  it  inwards,  and  pass  the  director  from  wiihin  outwards,  under 
the  artery  placed  at  its  external  side,  and  as  much  as  possible  imme- 
diately above  tbe  origin  of  the  superior  profunda. 

(7.)  Ligature  of  the  External  Iliac. 

It  extends  from  the  sacro  iliac  symphisis  to  the  middle  of  tbe  crural 
arch  in  a  straight  line,  along  the  projection  formed  by  the  psoas,  hav- 
ing the  iliac  vein  on  its  internal  side  and  posterior,  a  small  nerve 
between  them,  or  even  altogether  on  the  artery,  and  another  small  one 
entirely  outside  of  it.  A  loose  cellular  tissue  unites  the  vessels  to  each 
other,  and  to  tbe  peritoneum,  which  covers  them. 

There  are  three  principal  proceedings,  known  under  tbe  names  of 
Abernethy's,  Astley  Cooper's,  and  Bogros's. 

Proceeding  of  JJbemelhy.  —  Let  tbe  patient  be  laid  on  his  back,  a 
little  inclined  to  the  healthy  side,  to  cause  the  intestinal  mass  to  in- 
cline there  and  with  the  abdominal  muscles  completely  relaxed. 
Commence  above  the  ligament  of  Fallopius  (Poupart's ligament),  half 
an  inch  outside  the  inguinal  ring,  an  incision  which  mounts  obliquely 
on  the  abdomen  for  three  inches  in  the  direction  of  the  artery.  Incise 
in  this  manner  the  skin,  then  tbe  aponeurosis  of  tbe  external  oblique, 
then  carry  tbe  left  index  finger  into  (he  inferior  angle  of  the  incision 
under  the  edge  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis,  and  divide 
them  on  the  finger  to  the  extent  of  one  and  a  half  inch  with  a  concave 
bistoury;  then  raise  and  push  upwards  and  inwards  the  peritoneum 
on  the  psoas  muscle  so  as  to  lay  bare  the  artery  one  and  a  half  or  two 
inches  above  Poupart's  ligament.  It  may  be  recognized  by  its  pulsa- 
lion,  and  isolated  with  the  director  or  needle  of  Ceschamps  from 
within  outwards. 

In  a  first  attempt,  Aberneihy  made  the  incision  in  the  course  of  the 
artery  itself.  The  fear  of  wounding  the  epigastric  made  him  prefer 
the  plan  we  have  described. 

Proceeding  of  Jistley  Cooper. — Make  an  incision  slightly  curved, 
with  the  convexity  downwards,  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres  of  the 
external  oblique,  commencing  a  little  above  the  iliac  spine  and  termi- 
nating a  little  above  the  internal  edge  of  the  inguinal  ring,  and  some 
lines  inside  the  middle  of  the  crura!  arch.  Divide  in  this  way  the 
skin  and  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique,  and  the  tiap  that  results 
being  raised,  you  perceive  the  spermatic  cord  passing  under  the  edge 
of  the  obliquus  internus  and  transversalis,  through  the  internal  open- 
ing of  the  inguinal  canal.  This  orifice  is  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
crural  arch;  the  epigastric  artery  runs  along  its  internal  border;  the 
external  iliac  is  immediately  below.  Cut  this  opening  outwards  on 
the  director,  and  the  finger  inlroduced  through  the  wound  easily  feels 
the  artery,  which  now  only  requires  isolating. 

Roux  commences  the  incision  half  an  inch  above  the  spine  of  the 
ilium,  and  terminates  it  on  a  level  with  the  middle  portion  of  the 
nin]  arch. 
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Proceeding  of  Bogros. — Immedialeiy  above  ihe  crural  arch  malce 
an  incision  two  or  three  inches  long,  whose  externfil  extretsiiy  is  as 
far  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium  as  the  internal  is  frora  ihe  symphysis 
pubis.  The  skin  and/ascia  superficialis  being  divided,  and  ihe  edges 
of  the  wound  put  aside  by  a  careful  dissection,  we  lay  bare  in  the 
whole  extent  of  the  wound,  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique. 
Make  a  snnHlt  opening  in  this  aponeurosis  at  the  internal  angle  of  tbe 
wound,  introduce  a  director  through  it  and  divide  il  parallelly  to 
Poupart's  ligament.  The  edges  of  this  second  section  being  turned 
aside,  raise  ihe  spermatic  cord  under  Ihe  upper  lip  of  the  wound,  and 
destroy  the  slight  adhesions  of  the  cremaster  muscle  to  the  crural  arch 
with  the  end  of  Ihe  director;  then  the  fascia  transversalis  appears, 
pierced  in  Ihe  middle  by  an  opening  through  which  the  cord  enters 
the  inguinal  canal,  Dilate  this  opening  wlih  (he  finger  and  direclor, 
and  we  expose  the  epigastric  artery,  placed  immediately  behind  the 
aponeurotic  layer;  follow  this  arlery  with  the  finger  to  its  origin,  Uirn 
aside  the  cellular  layers  and  lymphatic  ganglions  that  conceals  the 
iliac  artery,  and  expose  the  vessel. 

Jipprecialiort. — According  tn  my  experience  on  the  dead  subject, 
the  proceeding  of  Bogros  is  preferable  when  ihe  iliac  artery  needs 
tying  in  its  lower  portion.  It  exposes  us  always  to  the  danger  of  cut- 
ting the  external  epigastric  arlery,  which  may  need  a  ligalure.  The 
jet  of  blood  would  come  from  the  tower  lip  of  the  wound,  or  frora 
one  of  its  angles. 

In  order  to  reach  two  inches  higher  up  above  the  crural  arch,  Bo- 
gros advised  carrying  a  bulton-poinled  bistoury  into  the  external 
angle  of  tbe  wound,  and  enlarging  the  incision  upwards  and  outwards 
so  as  to  render  it  semilunar ;  but  that  is  not  enough  in  all  cases.  By 
the  proceeding  of  Asliey  Cooper  also,  we  cannot  reach  the  artery 
high  up,  and  it  exposes  us  to  the  danger  of  wounding  small  branches 
of  Ihe  circumflex  ilii.  In  case,  then,  it  is  required  to  reach  as  far  up 
as  the  origin  of  Ihe  artery,  and  even  to  ibe  common  iliac,  I  should 
prefer  the  proceeding  of  Aljernethy,  modified  always  by  the  following 
data: — 

It  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  iliac  artery  passes  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  space  between  the  symphysis  pubis  and  the  spine  of  the 
ilium.  According  to  the  measurements  of  Sir  A.  Cooper,  it  is  found 
three  lines  more  to  ihe  outside  in  man,  and  four  and  a  half  in  woman. 
The  internal  border  of  the  abdominal  ring,  which  is  hounded  by  the 
epigastric  artery,  is  more  internal  llian  the  axis  of  the  artery  by  one 
line  and  a  half  in  the  male  and  four  and  a  half  in  the  female.  It  may 
be  seen,  then,  Ihat  by  cutting  on  Ihe  course  of  the  artery  itself  we  risk 
nothing.  For  greater  precaution  I  reject  the  incision  at  ihree  lines 
and  a  half  oulside,  and  1  pursue  Ihe  direction  of  a  line  which  would 
mount  to  one  inch  oulside  the  umbilicus.  By  giving  il  three  or  four 
inches  in  extent,  we  obtain  almost  the  same  result  as  ihe  proceeding 
of  Stevens  for  the  internal  iliac,  and  Ihe  best,  in  my  opinion,  for  ihe 
common  iliac.  It  is  feared  that  this  incision  across  the  aponeurotic 
fibres  would  expose  the  patient  to  hernia  afterwards.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  danger  is  actually  greater  in  this  proceeding  than Jlo^e 
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Others.  Perhaps,  even,  tbere  might  be  some  presumplions  in  favour 
of  an  opposite  opinion,  so  Ihat  I  should  not  be  prevented  from  adopt- 
ing this  as  a  general  methoJ. 

(8.)  Ligature  of  the  Epigastric  Artery. 
Method  of  Bogros. — Make  an  incision  two  lines  above  ihe  crural 
arch,  two  inches  long,  parallel  (o  this  arch,  and  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  spine  of  the  ilium  and  symphysis  pubis.  The  skin  and  cel- 
lular tissue  divided,  slip  a  director  under  the  aponeurosis  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique,  and  divide  it  in  the  snine  direction;  then  raise  the 
spermatic  cord  (o  discover  the  internal  abdominal  ring;  dilate  this 
ring  wiih  Ihe  finger  or  director.  The  epigastric  artery  is  immediately 
behind  the  aponeurotic  layer  that  constitutes  the  internal  edge  of  Ihe 
ring. 

(9.)  Ligalvre  of  Ike  Internal  Iliac. 

Proceeding  eif  Stevens. — Stevens  of  Santa  Cruz  tied  this  artery 
in  1812,  for  an  enormous  nneurismal  lumoiir  of  the  buttock.  An 
incision  five  inches  long  was  made  half  an  inch  outside  Ihe  epigastric 
artery  and  parallel  lo  it.  The  skin  and  muscles  being  successively 
divided,  Ihe  natural  adhesions  of  the  peritoneum  to  the  iliacus  and 
psoas  muscles  were  destroyed,  and  it  was  pushed  inwards  as  far  as 
the  bifurcation  of  Ihe  common  iliac.  The  internal  iliac  could  then 
be  felt  at  ihe  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  even  pressed  between  the 
finger  and  thumb,  which  caused  pulsation  lo  stop  in  the  tumour.  The 
artery  appeared  otherwise  healthy  and  well  isolated.  The  ligature 
was  lied  half  an  inch  from  its  origin.  The  patient  was  cured  three 
weeks  afterwards. 

Anderson  proposed  to  apply  to  this  arlery  A.  Cooper's  proceeding 
for  the  external  iliac.  The  above  seems  lo  us  more  easy  and  as  ad- 
Tintageous. 

(10.)  Ligature  if  the  Gluteal  Artery. 

The  gluteal  has  been  lied  four  times,  but  by  very  different  proceed- 
ings. Generally,  the  operator  was  guided  by  an  accidental  wound, 
which  bad  injured  the  vessel.  The  following  is  the  proceeding  pro- 
posed by  Lizars  and  Harrison. 

The  patient  lying  on  his  belly,  hts  Ihigb  extended,  and  the  toes 
turned  inwards,  draw  an  ideal  line  from  the  posterior  superior  spine  of 
the  ilium  lo  between  the  sciaiic  tuberosity  and  great  trochanter.  At 
the  union  of  Ihe  upper  and  middle  third  of  this  line  the  artery  emerges 
from  the  pelvis.  In  order  not  to  injure  the  fibres  of  the  gluteus  raaxi- 
mus,  make  an  incision  three  inches  long,  commencing  one  inch  be- 
low the  posterior  superior  spine  of  Ihe  ilium  and  one  inch  outside  Ihe 
sacrum,  obliquely  towards  ihe  great  trochanter,  passing  over  the  point 
marked  out  as  indicating  ihe  place  where  the  arlery  emerges.  The 
Hkin  and  subcutaneous  tissue  being  divided,  separate  in  the  same  di- 
rection the  fibres  of  the  gluteus  maximus;  divide  or  tear  with  the 
fingers  Ihe  thick  aponeurosis  covering  the  second  layer  of  muscles, 
anj  ire  fall  oa  the  artery,  situated  immediately  below  the  upper  bor- 
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der  of  the  great  sciatic  notch.     As  the  trunk  is  very  short,  take  care 
you  do  not  lie  one  of  its  branches  instead  of  the  artery  ilself. 

In  a  fat  and  muscular  subject,  (he  thickness  to  be  traversed,  th^ 
contraction  of  the  edges  of  ihe  wound,  and  the  smallness  of  the  artery, 
concealed  by  (he  flow  of  blood,  would  render  the  operation  very 
difficult,  if  even  practicable.  Proceedings  have  also  been  projiosedi 
for  tying  the  ischiadic,  and  interna!  pudic  arteries.  But  Harrisoi 
himself  only  gives  them  as  instructions  in  recent  wounds,  where  th* 
jet  of  blood  would  serve  as  a  still  surer  guide  to  the  wounded  vesseL 

(11.)  Ligature  of  the  Common  Iliac. 
It  was  tied  successfully  by  Mott  of  New  York,  in  1827,  and  in  182^: 
by  Crainplon,  of  Dublin,  with  less  success.  Mott  commenced  his  in«' 
cision  half  an  inch  above  the  crural  arch,  outside  the  inguinal  ringf 
and  carried  it  to  above  the  spine  of  the  ilium,  giving  it  a  semi-circo* 
lar  direction  and  an  extent  of  six  or  seven  inches.  We  may  equally^ 
well  use  the  proceedings  of  Stevens  for  the  internal  iliac,  and  that  of 
Abernethy,  modified  as  we  have  said. 

(12.)  Ligature  of  the  Jibdominal  Aorta. 
Proceeding  of  Ji.  Cooper. — The  English  surgeon  made  an  incisioOL 
along  the  linea  alba,  three  inches  in  length,  (he  middle  of  it  on  alerd 
with  the  umbilicus,  directing  it  a  little  to  the  left  circularly  (o  avoid 
this  cicatrix:  the  Unea  alba  divided,  he  made  a  small  opening  in  the 
peritoneum)  only  large  enough  to  admit  the  index  finger ;  then  he  eon 
larged  this  opening  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  (o  the  same  extent 
as  the  external  incision;  then  he  carried  (he  finger  to  the  vertebnj' 
column,  and  pushing  the  intestines  right  and  left,  explored  ihe  pulsa- 
tion of  the  aoria,  tore  the  periloneuro  with  his  nail  on  the  left  side  of 
the  vessel,  and  by  careful  lateral  movements  got  his  finger  between 
Ihe  aorta  and  spine,  and  (ore  ihe  peritoneum  on  the  right  side  froni' 
within  outwards ;  the  finger  thus  placed,  served  as  a  conductor  for  % 
needle  curved  and  blunt,  having  its  eye  near  its  extremity.  As  sooflf 
as  it  had  passed  the  artery,  the  thread  was  disengaged  and  theneedl^ 
withdrawn.  Great  care  was  required  to  avoid  including  the  intesdm, 
in  Ihe  ligature.  The  latter  being  sufficiently  lightened,  the  ends  were- 
left  on  (he  abdomen  on  (he  lelt  side  of  ihe  wound  ;  the  epiploon 
was  pushed  down  as  much  as  the  ligature  alloweii,  to  facilitate  re" 
union,  and  the  external  wound  was  brought  together  by  suture  am^ 
sticking-plaster. 

SECTION  II. WOUNDS  OF  ARTERIES.  '.I 

We  have  elsewhere  (Means  of  Preventing  Ihe  Effusion  of  Blood, 
Chap,  iv.,  page  42)  already  sufficiently  treated  of  the  complete  sec-. 
tion  of  arteries.  It  remains  for  us  to  examine  llieir  imperfect  division' 
as  a  consequence  of  venesection,  or  of  wounds  of  the  soft  parts,  Un* 
der  (bis  head,  three  cases  present  themselves — wounds  with  external 
hemorrhage;  false  primitive  aneurisms;  and  varicose  aneurisms.        ■ 


{!.)  Wounds  with  External  Hemorrhage. 
'  When  Ihe  artery  is  of  a  small  size,  we  may  employ  pressure  on  the 
wound  ilself  with  lint  or  compresses  steeped  in  a  styptic  liquid;  or 
on  the  course  of  the  vessel  between  Ihe  wound  and  heart ;  or,  lastly, 
may  completely  divide  the  artery  to  favour  Ihe  retraction  of  its  two 
ends,  and  the  formation  of  a  coagulum.  When  the  artery  is  large 
and  the  wound  narrow,  we  may  still  hope  for  cure  by  compression  ; 
but  when  the  vessel  is  largely  opened  we  must  use  more  powerful  means. 

LfAibert  proposed  to  reunite  the  arterial  wound  by  twisted  sutures 
to  preserve  its  permeabilily  to  the  artery;  this  method,  which  caused 
obliteration,  is  unanimously  rejected. 

There  remains  ligature,  which  here  requires  special  rules; — 

1.  When  the  wound  of  the  integuments  is  in  (he  direction  of  the 
wound  in  the  artery,  enlarge  Ihe  former  to  expose  Ihe  vessel. 

2.  If  the  course  of  the  wound  is  very  oblique,  try  with  a  probe  what 
depth  it  is,  in  what  direction,  and  at  what  point  the  artery  has  pro- 
bably been  wounded ;  at  this  point,  we  must  lay  bare  the  vessel  with- 
out troubling  about  (he  external  wound. 

3.  Until  we  reach  the  artery,  a  solid  compression  must  be  esta- 
blished on  its  course  ;  when  it  is  exposed,  (he  compression  is  taken ofl" 
to  show  the  point  wounded,  and  a  probe  introduced  in  Ihe  artery  to 
raise  it  slightly  and  facilitate  its  ligature. 

4.  To  avoid  the  return  of  hemorrhage  from  the  inferior  extremity, 
two  ligatures  must  be  applied,  one  above  and  the  other  below  the 
wound,  and  Ihe  ligatures  brought  as  near  ihe  wound  as  possible. 

5.  When  the  wounded  artery  is  very  deep,  when  there  is  any 
doubt  as  lo  the  vessel,  as  in  the  upper  pari  of  the  forearm  and  leg,  it 
is  better  to  tie  the  brachial  or  femoral  trunk,  and  establish  a  moderate 
compression  on  the  wound. 

These  rules,  moreover,  apply  to  torsion,  crushing,  &c.,  when  it  is 
judged  fit  to  have  recourse  to  ihem  in  preference  to  simple  ligature. 

(2.)  False  Jlneurisms. 

The  methods  are  the  same  as  for  simple  arterial  wounds,  cnmpres- 
tion  or  ligature;  only  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  the  vessel  because  of 
Ihe  clols  of  blood  Ihat  fill  the  cellular  tissue. 

But  in  cases  where  it  has  been  necessary  to  lie  the  artery  above 
Ihe  wound,  should  an  issue  be  given  to  the  efiiised  blood  by  a  special  , 
opening?  The  question  is  important,  and  cannot  be  resolved  gene- 
rally. When  there  is  little  blood  effused,  Ihe  opening  is  without  dan- 
ger, but  also  hardly  necessary,  and  we  may  hope  for  re-absorption. 
When  the  effusion  is  enormous,  it  is  with  ditlicully  re-absorbed,  but 
Ihe  opening  often  gives  rise  to  inflammations  of  a  bad  kind  (Pellelan). 
If  the  sac  communicates  with  the  exterior  by  a  wound  that  remains 
open,  the  opening  should  be  enlarged  to  give  the  blood  and  pus  free 
exit.  If  the  wound  is  closed  of  itself,  or  we  can  hope  that  it  will 
close,  we  should  wail,  and  see  if  it  will  not  be  absorbed  naturally. 
It  is  only  in  cases  where  this  hope  is  gone,  and  where  suppuration  lakes 
place,  Ibal  the  sac  should  be  largely  opened  and  completely  emptied  ; 
,  dress  the  surface,  and,  above  all  things,  avoid  any  coUeclions  of  pua. 
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i'eral  mont^^^| 
recent,  smal^^l 


(3.)  Varicose  Jinmrism. 
Four  methods. 

ipression  on  the  Tumour,  continued  during  several  i 
It  may  be  employed  with  success  when  the  tumour  is  recent, 
and  superficial. 

2.  Ligature  above  the  Tumour. —  In  three  subjects  operateil  on  by 
ligature  of  the  bracbia!,  the  tumour  re-appeared  (Dupuylren,  Bres- 
chet);  in  two  others,  where  the  femoral  was  tied,  gangrenous  e|fhars 
and  hemorrhage  came  on,  and  they  died.     This  plan  is  then  rejected. 

3.  Ligature  of  the  Jirtery  and  Vein. — Proposed  by  Dupuylren,  not 
yet  tried  on  the  living  subject,  but  which  leaves  us  in  dread  of  phie- 
bilis. 

4.  Ligature  o/the  Artery  nhovennd  below  the  communication.  Pro- 
ceeding generally  adopted. — The  rules  do  not  differ  from  those  we 
have  given  for  cases  of  simple  arterial  wounds:  only  we  should 
remember  that  chronic  irritation  has  hardened  the  cellular  tissue, 
changed  the  aspect  of  organs,  multiplied  adhesions,  &c.,  and  that  the 
operation  is  long  and  delicate,  especially  isolating  the  artery  without 
including  the  nerve  or  collateral  reins  with  it. 
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Setting  aside  the  treatment  of  Valsalva,  which  is  purely  medical, 
and  which  by  itself  has  perhaps  never  produced  a  cure,  we  may  di- 
vide into  three  classes  tile  means  proposed  for  aneurisms,  according 
as  they  are  applied  on  the  tumour  itself,  or  on  the  arterial  trunic  sborajJ 
or  below  it. 

(1.)  On  the  Tumour  itself. 

1.  Topics,  Styptics,  and  Refrigerants,  with  the  object  of  coagulating 
the  blood  in  ihe  tumour  and  thus  obtaining  its  obliteration.  Joined 
lo  the  method  of  Valsalva,  this  plan  has  had  some  success. 

2.  Mediate  Compression,  with  bandages  and  compresses.  Little 
used. 

3.  Electro  Puncture. — Advised  to  be  done  by  means  of  a  needle 
plunged  into  (he  tumour,  and  with  the  view  of  coagulating  the  blood. 
It  has  not  yet  been  employed  on  the  living  subject. 

4.  Incision. — After  establishing  a  compression  on  the  artery,  the 
sac  is  largely  opened  and  emptied  of  the  blood  it  contained  ;  then 
compression  is  made  by  means  of  lint,  &c.,  placed  in  the  sac  itself 
(Guattani,  Sabatier);  or  Ihe  artery  is  raised  with  a  female  catheter, 
introduced  first  into  its  upper  and  then  into  its  lower  end,  and  one  or 
more  ligatures  are  placed  on  it  above  and  below  the  sac. 

(2.)  Move  ihe  Tumour.  <  I 

I.  Mediate  Compression,  either  directly  on  the  artery  or  on  th6 
limb.* 
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11.  Immediate  Compression,  the  artery  being  first  laid  bare.  Some 
have  used  for  this  purpose  two  plates  of  wood  tightened  together  by 
a  thread  (Desault);  a  plate  of  lead  bent  up  (Percy);  fixed  forceps, 
difTerenlly  modified;  divers  instruments  for  holding  arteries  (Assalini 
and  Deschamps);  a  toll  of  linen  or  dressing  (Scarpa),  &c. 

This  last  is  the  only  one  that  still  reckons  any  partisans.  We  shall 
describe  it. 

Proceedijig  of  Scarpa. — The  artery  is  laid  bare  as  usual,  only  the 
division  of  the  aponeurosis  and  sheath  should  be  more  extensive,  A 
flat  ligature  being  passed  under  the  artery,  place  on  it  a  small  cylin- 
der of  linen  covered  with  dressing,  and  secure  it  by  two  knots  mode- 
rately lightened.  Let  the  ends  of  the  threads  hang  outside.  Three 
or  four  days  afterwards  if  the  patient  is  healthy,  five  or  six  if  he  is  of 
a  bad  constitution  ("  cacochyme"),  or  if  the  artery  appeared  diseased, 
remove  both  the  ligature  and  cylinder. 

To  effect  this,  several  means  have  been  proposed.  Scarpa  prefers 
the  following.  He  used  a  director  slit  at  its  extremity,  and  furnished 
with  two  small  flattened  rings  on  one  of  its  lips,  one  near  the  point, 
the  other  near  the  handle.  He  passed  one  of  the  ends  of  the  thread 
through  these  rings,  and  thus  surely  guided  the  point  of  the  director 
on  the  cylinder  and  under  the  knot  of  the  ligature.  He  then  cut  it  on 
the  director  with  a  bistoury,  covered  with  lint  to  within  two  or  three 
lines  of  its  point,  and  withdrew  it  gently,  carefully  avoiding  all  strain 
on  the  artery. 

in.  Ligature.  Method  of  J}nel. — It  should  be  applied  as  far 
from  the  aneurism  as  possible,  but  without  sacrificing  any  of  the  col- 
lateral branches.  Thus  for  popliteal  aneurism.  Hunter  tied  the  femo- 
ral artery  in  the  middle  of  the  thigh.  In  the  present  day  we,  with 
Scarpa,  prefer  tying  it  in  its  upper  third. 

Moreover,  all  kinds  of  ligature  have  been  tried,  vegetable  and  ani- 
mal, mediate  and  immediate,  simple  and  double,  permanent  and 
temporary,  ligature  with  suture  of  the  artery,  double  ligature  with 
section  of  the  vessel  in  the  middle,  &c.  Generally,  simple  ligature 
is  preferred.     We  have  given  the  rules  for  it  before. 


niH  (nine  of  popliteal  and  Ihree  of  fcmoral  niieurisiii)  curoil  in  lliii  itmnner  lielW«en 
Nov.  1842  and  Feb.  184S.  He  amieB,  "  tbc  aneuHsmal  lumout  in  a  few  inslanrcs  was 
of  Tery  laree  size,  ami  in  a  few  tlie  opomiion  by  ligature  woulil  very  prohabiy  liavo 
fiiled,  owinK  \o  the  diieascil  condiiidn  of  llie  reuels,  or  fame  other  «aiise.  In  one  i>f 
Ibcie  (Dr.  CuEnclc'i  iott  caa?  of  popiitrnl  nneuriam),  tlia  tumour  waa  of  tnrKe  size,  tbe 
circumference  of  the  limb  al  iw  seat  beJiiE  five  inches  aiirl  ■  half  i.-reB(er  than  on  the 
epiNMile  siile;  ita  parieles  were  to  much  thinned  that  great  appretiensinna  were  enler- 
tiined  Itsi  they  ibould  give  way ;  tlio  limb  was  likewiw  isdematoua.  In  Mr.  Liiion's 
Mcmxi  aaa  of  femoml  aneurism  cured  by  coinpreuion,  ibe  aneurism  is  said  ID  have  been 
DO  ten  ihnn  autieen  incliei  in  circiimferpnoe."  The  initrumenl  Dr.  B.  rixnmtnends  for 
making  che  prcfsura"  consists  of  an  arc  of  sieel  covered  with  leather,  at  one  eitromity 
of  Which  is  an  oblong  paddiHl  splinl ;  Ihe  other  eilremily  terminalet  in  a  nut  containing 
■  c|uiok.«ctew,  to  which  a  pad  similar  to  lliat  of  a  tourniquet  is  altaehEd.  The  compiea- 
tion  sboujd  DOI  be  carried  even  so  far  as  completely  to  inleicept  the  circulation  in  the 
inerr  at  iho  point  compreHed;  Ihe  consolidnlion  of  tbe  aneurism  will  be  more  cer- 
tainly flnil  more  quickly  brought  about,  and  with  less  inconvenience  lo  ibe  palienl,  by 
■ILowing  n  feeUe  ourrenlorblood  lopais  through  the  sac  of  ibe aneurism.  Compreuion 
bjr  mcnnsoriwoor  more  inairumenls,  one  of  which  Ji  alternately  reliixed,  it  moieeOecl- 
'   ■    n  by  any  aingle  i 


^^H  IV.  TonsioN 

^^  of  Deschamps, 
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IV.  ToBsioN  {Thierry)  consists  in  raising  the  artery  with  Ihe  needle 
of  Deschamps,  which  is  then  used  as  a  "  garrot,"  to  twist  it  several 
times  in  the  same  direction,  viz.  four  turns  for  a  small  arlery,  six  for  a 
middle-sized  one,  and  eight  or  ten  for  more  voluminous  trunks.  It 
has  not  yet  been  tried  on  man,  and  it  would  too  much  expose  ihe  ar- 
tery to  be  torn,  unhealthy  as  it  frequently  is  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  tumour. 

V.  TcFBHiNG  BACK  THE  Abtery  {"  Lc  rebroussement"). — Tried  once 
unsuccessfully  by  Amussat. 

VI.  Acupuncture.  Velpeau. — Triedon  dogs  with  signal  advantage. 
Vlt.  Crushing  Instruments  ("  Les  Machures"),  which,  joined  to 

ligalure,  appear  lo  us  to  deserve  more  confidence  than  any  other 
method. 

We  have  sufficiently  explained  these  several  proceedings  in  the 
article  On  tlie  SuppTession  of  Hemorrhage  generally,  so  that  we  need 
not  return  lo  them  here. 

(3.)  Below  the  Tumour. 
Compression  and  Ligature — Melhud  of  Brasdor — have  been 
tried  sometimes  with  success,  but  generally  with  an  unhappy  termi- 
nation. All  we  can  conclude  from  these  facts  is,  that  we  ought  not 
to  think  of  it  when  we  can  reach  Ihe  artery  above,  but  that  when 
every  other  means  is  impracticable,  and  there  are  no  collateral 
branches  between  the  tumour  and  situation  where  we  might  place  the 
ligature,  tying  above  the  tumour  is  an  extreme  resource,  lo  which, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  surgeon  may  resort. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OPERATIONS  PERFORMED  ON  THE  BONES  AND  ARTICULATIONS. 

We  shall  treat  successively — 1.  Of  operations  on  the  articulationi^ 
2.  Of  operations  aflecling  the  continuity  of  bones.  As  to  resections, 
on  account  of  (heir  mixed  character  and  importance,  we  shall  devote 
a  special  chapter  to  them. 

section  I. — OF  operations  performed  on  TUe  ABTICULATIONS.  «■ 

(1.)  Hydrops  Jirliculi.  ™ 

When  we  decide  on  giving  issue  to  an  effused  fluid  we  may  choose 
between  puncture  with  the  trocar,  and  incision  with  a  bistoury. 
Puncture  gives  less  opportunity  for  the  entrance  of  air,  but  the  open- 
ing (quickly  closes,  and  the  liquid  is  soon  reproduced.  Boyer  prefers 
incision,  made  as  follows — Choose  the  most  prominent  and  most  de- 
pending part  of  either  side  of  the  articulation  ;  stretch  the  skin  i: 
contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  the  bistoury  passes ;  plunge  ii 
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bistour)'  perpendicularly,  and  whilst  withdrawing  it,  enlarge  the  wound, 
"wbich,  however,  should  always  be  of  small  extent.  When  the  liquid 
kias  run  out,  let  go  ihe  skin,  and  it,  in  returning  to  ils  place,  covers  (he 
opening  in  the  capsular  ligament.  The  wound  must  be  covered  wiih 
a  bit  of  dressing,  and  Ihe  joint  surrounded  with  linen  moistened  with 
a  lotion,  to  promote  resolution.  Twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  again 
evacuate  the  liquid  that  has  collected.  If  Ihe  edges  of  Ihe  wound 
already  adhere,  open  them  with  a  probe.  If  ihe  swelling  has  too 
mach  narrowed  the  opening,  enlarge  with  the  bistoury  and  director. 
"We  may  even,  in  order  lo  prevent  reunion,  put  a  bit  of  lint  between 
the  edges  of  the  wound. 

Emollient  injections  are  very  useful  to  wash  out  ihe  pus  that  re- 
mains in  Ihe  recesses  of  the  articulation,  or  even  if  kept  in  after  the 
method  ofM.  Recamier,  they  might  perhaps  be  beneficial. 

Frequently  this  operation  causes  abscesses  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  joint.  They  inusl  be  opened  in  the  ordinary  manner.  When 
several  openings  in  Ihe  joint  itself  have  been  necessary,  Boyer  recom- 
mends the  seton  made  lo  cross  ihe  articulation  ;  he  aHerwards,  how- 
ever, relates  a  case  in  which  a  director  lefl  in  the  joint  caused  very 
serious  accidents. 

When  we  have  succeeded  in  curing  the  effusion  and  have  closed 
the  wounds,  the  arliculalion  is  at  first  stiff,  and  never  entirely  regains 
its  accustomed  suppleness,  therefore  most  surgeons  have  rejected  this 
operation  as  loo  dangerous.  Very  few  even  dared  to  try  puncture, 
when  I,  some  years  ago,  in  the  third  edition  of  this  boolc,  proposed  it 
as  perfectly  innocent.  1  had  Ihen  bad  occasion  to  perform  it  six 
limes,  twice  on  the  same  patient,  and  always  for  hydarlhrosis  of  the 
knee ;  and  since  Ihen  I  have  also  bad  recourse  lo  it.  It  is  never 
followed  by  the  least  accident,  but  the  liquid  reappears  quickly  unless 
ve  bare  recourse  to  other  means  at  the  same  time. 

(2.)  Foreign  Bodies  in  ihe  Joints. 
They  may  be  developed  in  all  the  joints,  but  are  found  principally 
in  the  knee.     Compression  and  extraction  are  employed, 

I.  Co.M  PRESS  ION. — It  consists  in  bringing  ihe  foreign  body  to  a 
part  of  the  articulation  in  which  it  causes  no  pain,  for  example,  in  the 
knee,  above  the  patella,  and  fixing  it  there  with  sticking-plaster  and 
bandages  (Mid'ileton),  or  by  means  of  a  knee-pad  well  bolstered  and 
exactly  fitted  (Goocli),  Some  cases  of  success  are  mentioned  ;  either 
the  foreign  body  had  contracted  adhesions,  or  was  retained  by  a  kind 
of  juxtaposition. 

II.  Extraction. — Extraction  for  a  long  while  was  made  through 
a  large  incision,  which,  allowing  the  air  to  enter  the  joint,  frequently 
caused  serious  and  even  mortal  accidents ;  but  the  generalization  of 
the  subcutaneous  method  suggested  toGoyrand  a  very  ingenious  plan, 
aod  one  that  certainly  deserves  preference  whenever  it  can  be  put  in 
practice.     We  shall  commence  by  describing  the  ancient  proceeding. 

Ancient  Proceedinff. — Place  the  patient  on  the  edge  of  his  bed  cor- 
reiEponding  to  the  aifecled  knee,  Ihe  leg  extended  and  placed  on  a 
Ulow.    Seek  the  foreign  body,  and  bring  it  first  to  the  superior  part 
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of  the  arliculalion  above  ihe  patella,  tben  to  Its  inside  an  near  as  pos- 
sible lo  Ihe  attachment  of  Ihe  capsule  to  the  condjie  of  the  femur. 
If  this  cannol  be  eflected,  lell  the  patient  to  make  those  morements 
of  Ihe  limb  in  which  he  has  remarked  the  body  (o  be  carried  In  this 
point.  If  it  is  more  easy  to  draw  il  to  Ihe  outside,  make  Ihe  incision 
on  this  side.  Lastly,  if  we  cannot  draw  it  either  inwards  or  outwards, 
the  operation  must  be  put  offlo  a  more  favourable  opportunily. 

The  foreign  body  being  then  conveniently  (iiiuated,  the  operator 
fixes  it  between  his  left  finger  and  thumb,  has  Ihe  skin  drawn  for- 
wards and  outwards  by  an  assistant,  and  makes  an  incision  an  inch 
long,  in  the  direction  of  the  limb,  dividing  both  Ihe  skin  and  capsular 
ligament:  if  Ihe  incision  of  this  last  is  too  narrow,  enlarge  it  .so  Ihai 
the  body  may  escape  without  contusing  its  edges.  Often  the  body 
escapes  of  its  own  accord  beneath  the  pressure  of  the  fingers,  if  not, 
extract  it  with  a  curette  or  spaiula,  avoiding  to  bruise  the  parts  ihat 
compose  the  articulation.  Lastly,  if  it  adhere  lo  ilte  capsule  by  a 
fibrous  or  other  prolongation,  draw  this  kind  of  pedicle  outside  and  cut 
it  wilh  a  scissors.  Sometimes  two  or  more  of  these  bodies  are  found. 
Extract  them  one  after  the  other.  But  if  they  cannot  be  brought  lo 
the  incision  without  much  difficulty,  or  the  inlroiluction  of  instruments 
into  Ihe  articulalion,  it  is  better  to  leave  Ihem  and  extract  them  after- 
wards by  a  second  operation. 

The  extraction  effected,  allow  the  skin  to  return  lo  its  place.  The 
incision  in  the  capsule  of  the  Joint  is  thus  closed,  and  shielded  from 
the  contact  of  the  air.  The  external  wound  is  united  by  adhesive 
plaster,  and  wet  lint  applied  outside,  with  compresses  and  a  circular 
bandage.  Keep  the  leg  exiended,  and  if  we  fear  any  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  patient  let  a  splint  be  put  in  the  hollow  under  the 
Icnee  to  prevent  flexion. 

Bromfield  drew  the  skin  downwards,  B.  Bell  upwards,  Desault 
forwards,  from  the  side  of  the  patella.  The  choice  between  these 
proceedings  is  of  no  consequence.  Even  the  precaution  of  drawing 
aside  Ihe  skin  ai  all  is  not  so  important  as  is  supposed,  since  the 
wound  should  be  united  by  first  intention.  It  is,  however,  more  pru- 
dent to  practice  it. 

I  cannot  well  understand  the  use  of  extending  the  limb  after  the 
operation.  This  position  is  more  painful,  and  more  exposes  lo  stiff- 
ness than  moderate  flexion.  The  wound  being  well  closed,  a  slight 
flexion  with  immobility  of  the  limb  seems  lo  me  preferable. 

Proceeding  ofM.  Goyrand. — The  patieni  lying  down,  the  operator 
standing  on  his  left  pushes  ihe  foreign  body  into  the  external  part  of 
the  superior  cul  de  sac  of  the  patella,  where  he  fixes  it  one  inch  and 
a  half  above  this  bone,  and  continues  to  press  it  from  below  upwards 
wilh  the  left  finger  and  thumb.  He  then  causes  an  assistant  to  raise 
a  transverse  fold  of  skin  on  the  thigh  over  the  spot,  so  that  a  por- 
tion of  skin  from  a  long  way  off  is  brought  over  Ihe  body  ;  then  with 
a  sharp  narrow  bistoury  two  and  a  half  inches  long  and  only  two  lines 
broad  al  its  base,  he  pierces  this  fold  at  ils  base  from  above  down- 
wards, directing  ils  point  towards  the  foreign  body.  He  incises  un- 
der the  skin,  parallelly  to  the  axis  of  the  limb,  all  ihe  tissue  corering 
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tlie  body.  He  must  do  tliJs  three  times  to  divide  all  the  tissues; 
after  which,  he  feels  the  body  slip  from  his  fingers  :  it  has  escaped 
from  the  arliculalion  ;  then  withdraw  the  bistoury  and  let  go  the  folds 
of  the  skin.  Some  drops  of  blood  mixed  with  bubbles  of  air,  come 
froai  the  wound,  which  will  be  nearly  three  inches  above  the  point 
■where  the  synovial  membrane  was  divided ;  some  globules  of  air  also 
remain  in  the  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  puncture. 

The  foreign  body  is  now  lodged  between  the  middle  and  external 
portions  of  (he  triceps,  two  inches  above  the  incision  into  the  synovial 
membrane.  Compression  should  be  established  below  it,  as  much  to 
prevent  its  return  as  to  cause  reunion  of  the  subcutaneous  incision. 
This  compression  may  be  removed  the  sixth  day. 

Some  days  after  he  performed  the  operation,  two  other  foreign 
bodies  having  appeared  in  the  joint,  M.  Goyrand  repeated  the  same 
operation  for  one  of  them  sixteen  days  after  the  former  operaiion,  only 
making  his  incision  a  little  inside  the  first,  and  incising  the  triceps 
and  fascia  sufficienlly  to  allow  the  foreign  body  to  come  under  the 
skin.  Though  he  did  not  succeed  as  well  as  he  hoped,  at  all  events 
he  brought  it  under  the  fascia.  Eleven  days  afterwards,  presuming 
that  ail  communication  would  be  closed  between  (his  last  body  and 
the  synovial  membrane,  he  extracted  it  by  an  ordinary  incision,  but 
would  not  try  the  same  operation  for  the  other  body  which  remained 
under  the  vastus  externus  :  and  he  thinks  it  better  to  confine  one's  self 
lo  dislodging  them  from  the  articulation,  leaving  them  in  the  cellular 
tissue,  where  they  become  encysted  and  give  no  inconvenience. 

(3.)    Of  Jinchylosis :  creation  of  an  Artificial  Joint. 

Generally  anchylosis  is  treated  by  exercise  and  topical  remedies  or 
by  apparatus,  and  needs  no  operation  properly  so  called.  However, 
Dr.  J.  R.  Barton  of  Philadelphia  has  opened  an  entirely  new  way  to 
science  by  forming  instead  of  the  anchylosed  joint  an  artiiicia!  one. 
He  performed  the  operation  for  an  anchylosis  of  the  femur  at  the 
hip-joint,  on  the  22d  November,  1826,  in  the  following  manner:— 

The  thigh  was  bent  at  a  right  angle  on  the  pelvis,  the  knee  turned 
inwards,  and  carried  towards  the  healthy  thigh  so  that  the  outside  of 
the  foot  was  turned  forwards. 

He  6rst  of  all  made  an  incision  five  or  six  inches  long,  beginning 
half  an  inch  above  the  great  trochanter,  only  dividing  the  skin  ;  then 
a  second  transverse,  four  inches  long,  crossing  the  first  over  the  most 
prominent  part  of  the  trochanter  major,  converting  it  into  a  crucial 
incision.  The  four  angles  were  dissected  and  reflected,  the  fascia 
divided,  and  the  muscles  covering  the  trochanter  carefully  detached, 
avoiding  unnecessarily  cutting  the  muscular  fibres.  After  having 
isolated  the  bone  in  front  and  behind  (he  trochanters,  and  made  a  pas- 
Kage  that  admitted  the  two  index  fingers  before  and  behind  the  neck 
of  Ihe  femur,  till  ihey  met  and  circumscribed  the  bone,  a  strong  nar- 
row saw  was  used  to  divide  the  bone  through  and  through,  commenc- 
ing outside  and  in  the  middle  of  the  great  trochanter,  and  ending  " 
side  towards  the  inferior  part  of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  a  little  abi 
'a  implantation  on  the  body  of  the  bone.     The  operaiion  lasted  only 
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aeven  minutes.  There  was  do  vessel  to  tie.  The  thigh  was  everted, 
the  knee  turned  out,  and  the  entire  limb  extended  by  means  of  the 
apparatus  of  Desault.  The  wound  was  closed  by  strapping  and  com- 
presses. The  affected  limb,  compared  wilh  the  healthy,  was  half  an 
inch  shorter. 

From  the  twenlielh  day,  the  patient  being  well  enough,  (be  limb 
was  cautiously  moved  ;  on  (he  sixtieth  the  wound  was  healed;  (he 
pa(ient  got  up,  supporting  himself  on  crulches.  Forty  days  afterwards 
he  could  walk,  the  motions  of  the  new  joint  being  free.  The  foot 
could  be  carried  forwards  twenty  inches,  backwards  twenty-two,  out- 
wards seventeen,  and  by  rotation  inwards  five.  The  shortening  was 
alight,  and  did  not  even  occasion  limping. 

Perhaps  in  an  urgent  case  it  would  be  better  to  introduce  through 
a  narrow  wound  a  steel  chisel,  on  which  one  might  strike  wilh  a  leaden 
mallet  to  break  (he  bone  without  exposing  it  to  contact  with  the  air. 
However,  I  should  not  like  to  have  recourse  to  this  operation  unless 
in  a  very  urgent  case. 

For  complete  anchylosis  of  the  knee,  M.  Louvrier  invented  a  ma- 
chine strong  enough  to  break  the  osseous  union  by  a  sudden  move- 
ment of  (he  limb.  The  fracture  was  then  altogether  out  of  (he 
way  of  contact  with  the  air ;  but  nevertheless,  after  some  instances  of 
success,  such  sad  reverses  happened  that  this  machine  is  actually 
fallen  into  complete  oblivion. 

(4.)  Luxation. 

The  common  reduction  of  luxations  is  not  generally  classed  amongst 
surgical  operations  properly  so  called.  We  will  not  contravene  this 
usage. 

There  remain  for  the  operator  cases  of  old  luxation  in  which  the 
ligaments  and  muscles  may  be  cut,  either  by  ordinary  or  subcutaneous 
incisions ;  and  still  severer  cases  where  the  articular  end  of  the  bone 
has  protruded  through  (he  (orn  integuments  so  as  to  render  reduction 
impossible.  In  this  case  it  has  been  advised  to  cut  off  the  projecting 
end  of  the  bone.  But  division  of  the  muscles  has  not  as  yet  afforded 
positive  results,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  accident  must  determine 
as  to  the  performance  of  resection.  I  shall  speak  of  all  that  concerns 
these  doubtful  operations  in  (he  Treatise  on  Fractures  and  Luxaliontf  i 
which  I  am  now  publishing. 

(5.)  JirHcular  Caries. 
For  this  aflection,  the  resections  treated  of  below  were  inventedi^ 


In  operating  on  (he  osseous  tissues,  we  require  diiferent  instruments 
to  those  used  for  dividing  (he  soft  parls.  We  may  reduce  these  in- 
struments to  four  classes,  according  to  their  mode  of  action. 

A  rule  common  (o  all  is  (hat  the  bone  operated  on  should  be  solidly 
and  firmly  fixed  in  position,  generally  on  a  solid  plane;  if  a  long 
bone,  it  should  be  held  firmly  by  b.9tli  of  iU.exlieiiutiea> 
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.  Tbe  Saw, — Many  kinds  are  described.  1.  According  to  their 
tbiclcness,  from  the  fine  watchmaker's  saw,  which  serves  for  the  teeth 
and  phalanges,  to  the  large  saw  for  ampiiialions.  2.  According  to 
their  shape ;  the  straight,  the  cock's-coaib  saws,  or  those  with  a  con- 
vex sawing  edge;  the  versatile  saw  of  Scultet,  the  circular  saw  or 
trepan,  and  the  articulated  saw ;  the  osleotomis  of  Heine,  of  Lesguil- 
loD,  of  Charriere,  &c. 

The  straight  saw  is  held  in  dilTerent  ways,  according  to  the  shape  of 
its  handle,  but  always  in  a  firm  grasp,  so  as  not  to  vacillate.  We  com- 
meace  by  tracing  a  groove  on  the  bone,  causing  the  teelh  to  act  ob- 
Hquety,  and  directing  it  with  the  nail  of  the  thumb  of  the  left  hand. 
The  track  being  well  assured,  turn  up  (he  saw  so  that  it  act  perpendi- 
cularly or  in  the  direciion  indicated  by  (he  disease.  Cause  it  to  act 
ID  large  sweeps  to  almost  the  entire  extent  of  the  blade,  avoiding  ever 
to  strike  the  bone  wiih  the  handle.  Press  on  the  saw  in  pushing  it 
forwards,  leave  it  to  its  own  weight  in  drawing  it  back.  In  making 
these  alternate  movements,  use  the  arm  so  that  the  elbow  advances 
and  retires  with  the  saw.  As  the  division  of  the  bone  proceeds,  act 
wan  lightly  and  with  smaller  sweeps.  It  is  of  great  importance  when 
a  long  bone  is  divided  that  the  assistants  who  hold  the  ends  of  the 
bone  keep  Ihem  parallel ;  for  if  they  incline  them  to  either  side,  or  to- 
gether, or  too  much  apart,  either  the  saw  is  held,  and  hindered  from 
moving,  or  the  division  gapes  too  much  and  the  hone  splinters. 

Many  surgeons  recommend  another  mode  of  aelion,  which  consists 
in  mainlaining  the  arm  immovable,  or  nearly  so,  close  to  the  trunk, 
and  executing  the  forward  and  backward  movements  by  flexion  and 
extension  of  the  forearm.  The  position  of  the  operator  thus  appears 
more  graceful  and  less  constrained.  A  more  sensible  advantage  is, 
that  it  occupies  less  space,  when  we  need  several  assistants  to  hold 
tbe  patient;   we  should  then  practice  both  plans. 

The  cock's-comb  saw  moves  in  Ihe  same  manner.  It  is  less  easily 
guided,  and  is  only  used  in  sawing  portions  of  bone  where  the  straight 
saw  is  inapplicable, 

The  versatile  saw  of  ScuUel,  almost  forgotten  in  France,  might 
still  be  of  some  use  in  certain  cases  of  resection. 

The  trepan  will  be  specially  examined  farther  on. 

The  articulated,  or  chain-saw,  has  this  advantage,  (hat  its  edge  will 
take  any  curve  required,  and  may  be  passed  under  the  bone  to  saw  it 
from  within  outwards.  The  operator  holds  one  end  of  it,  a  skilful  as* 
sislani  the  other,  and  they  give  it  a  forward  and  backward  movement, 
carefully  acting  together. 

II.  Cutting  Forckps. — These  are,  in  fact,  scissors,  only  varying 
in  size  and  shape.  They  act  always  by  a  double  pressure.  They  are 
called  resecting  forceps. 

HI.  The  Pkbkobator. — A  sharp  pyramid,  with  three  or  four 
angles,  moved  like  the  trepan,  which,  by  making  holes  in  se^'eral 
points  of  the  bone,  renders  it  more  easy  to  be  cut  by  other  instru- 
ments. 

We  may  class  among  perforators  the  trepanning  needle  of  Weiii- 

"  of  which  we  shall  speak  here^after- 
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IV.  Inbtbuments  with  a  plain  Edgk. — The  rasp,  only  used  to 
scrape  the  periosteum,  or  at  farthest  some  soflenetl  porli^ns  of  bone; 
the  lenticular  knife,  which  is  grasped  firmly  to  level  the  section  of 
the  saw  ;  the  chisel  and  f;ouge,  used  alone,  or  with  a  leaden  mallet. 
Lead  is  preferred  to  iron  for  this  mallet,  because  it  is  less  elastic,  and 
communicales  less  shock  to  the  bone  to  be  divided.  In  order  that 
the  chisel  pierce  well,  an  inclination  of  45°  should  be  given  it. 

The  saw  is  the  only  instrument  we  can  use  to  cut  through  a  com- 
pact cylinder  of  bone  ;  the  chisel  would  not  be  powerful  enough ;  the 
resection  forceps  would  splinter  the  bone.  These  forceps,  like  the 
scissors  on  soft  parts,  only  suit  for  culling  thin  and  spongy  portions 
of  bone.  For  the  spongy  tissue  generally,  the  chisel  cuts  cleanest, 
and  with  least  contusion,  and  should  be  preferred.  ^J 

(l.)  Of  Trepanning,  or  the  applica  lion  of  the  Trepan.  ^B 

The  instruments  necessary  for  this  operation  are — I .  One  or  seTeriT 
trepans,  mounted  on  a  drilling-handle,  called  the  French  trepan,  or 
more  simply  on  a  shank  with  a  cross  handle,  which  constitutes  the 
English  trephine.  2.  A  perforator,  to  screw  into  the  centre  of  the 
trepan,  and  removable  ai  pleasure.  3.  A  kind  of  double  screw  of 
steel,  and  very  strong.  4.  A  lenticular  knife,  with  a  very  strong 
blade,  and  a  large  button  at  its  point.  5.  A  rasp.  6,  A  small  brush, 
lo  clean  the  groove  in  the  bone. 

The  part  operated  on  should  rest  on  a  solid  surface,  such  as  a  board 
covered  by  a  cushion,  and  be  held  by  assistants.  Lay  bare  the  bone, 
and  rasp  it  in  the  place  where  the  instrument  is  to  be  applied.  If  you 
use  the  trepan,  arm  it  with  its  crown  and  perforator;  then  with  the 
right  hand  hold  it  as  a  pen,  place  the  point  of  the  perforator  in  the 
centre  of  the  piece  of  bone  to  he  removed,  grasp  the  plate  at  the  end 
of  the  handle  wiih  the  left  thumb  and  index-finger,  and  press  on  this 
plate  with  the  forehead  or  chin.  Grasp  the  middle  of  (he  handle  with 
the  right  hand,  and  turn  the  crown  and  perforator  from  right  lo  left, 
leaning  gently.  The  perforator  first  makes  a  hole,  the  teeth  then  soon 
touch  the  bone,  and  trace  on  it  a  circular  groove.  When  this  is  deep 
enough  to  prevent  the  crown  from  slipping,  remove  the  perforator,  and 
make  the  screw  penetrate  two  or  three  turns  in  lis  place,  to  afford  af- 
terwards a  firm  hold;  then  continue  the  operation  with  the  crown 
alone,  quickening  the  movement  of  rotation.  Take  care  that  it  acts 
equally  on  all  parts  of  the  circle,  and  withdraw  it  from  time  to  time 
to  satisfy  yourself  on  this  point ;  at  the  same  time  brush  out  the  groove, 
and  clean  the  teeth  of  the  crown.  When  ynu  think  you  have  nearly 
traversed  the  bone,  act  more  slowly,  and  feel  frequently  with  a  pen  if 
the  bone  is  not  pierced  through  in  any  part  of  the  groove.  If  this  is 
not  the  case,  try  to  loosen  the  osseous  disc,  and  withdraw  il  with  the 
screw.  When  it  is  completely  detached,  a  very  distinct  cracking 
sound  is  heard  ;  then  withdraw  the  trepan,  and  sometimes  the  disc  of 
bone  comes  away  in  the  crown.  IF  not,  apply  the  screw,  or  the  end 
of  an  elevator  used  as  a  lever  of  the  first  order.  If  the  section  is 
clean,  the  operation  is  now  finished.  When  there  are  prominent 
points  of  bone,  remove  them  with  a  lenlicular  knife.  .  -     , 
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'  Sometimes  one  crown  is  nnl  enough.  In  this  case,  apply  the  tre- 
nn  at  some  distance,  then  with  the  coc:k'a-comb  saw  roaWe  two  paral- 
lel sections,  and  remove  the  portion  of  bone  between  them.  Some 
surgeons  prefer  bringing  the  crowns  nearer  together,  so  that  one  sec- 
IJon  impinges  on  the  other,  and  there  only  rest  some  angles  between 
ibem,  which  are  easily  removed  with  the  chisel  or  cutting  pliers. 

With  the  trephine  the  operation  is  more  simple.  It  is  first  applied 
"^with  the  perforator,  and  by  movements  of  rotation  right  to  left,  and 
lef^  to  rigbl,  accompanied  with  suitable  pressure,  a  groove  is  made 
for  the  crown,  the  perforator  is  removed,  and  the  operation  continued 
Tviih  the  crown  until  the  section  of  the  bone  is  complete.  The  other 
Tules  are  the  same. 

The  trepan  is  applied  to  the  cranium,  sternum,  and  to  the  tibia,  in 
cases  of  sequestrum.  The  scapula  has  also  been  trepRnned,  the  os 
coccyx,  the  inferior  maxilla,  &c.  The  operation  only  differs  in  these 
cases  according  to  (he  greater  or  less  depih  and  density  of  the  bone. 
We  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  speaking  of  the  trepanning  of  the 
cranium. 

Tbefanning  of  the  Cranipm. — We  may  Irepan  on  all  the  access- 
ible points  of  the  cranium.  The  sutures,  the  frontal  sinuses,  or  ihe 
presence  of  Ihe  temporal  muscle,  are  no  longer  obstacles  with  modern 
practitioners.  But  we  must  avoid  touching  the  confluence  of  these 
sinuses  opposite  the  occipital  protuberance,  and  in  general  go  as  far 
as  possible  from  the  thickest  points  of  the  cranium,  from  the  course 
of  the  venous  sinuses  and  middle  meningeal  artery. 

The  patient  lying  down,  his  head  resting  on  a  board  covered  by  a 
pillow,  and  firmly  fixed  by  an  assistant,  make  a  V,  T,  or  X  incision 
through  Ihe  integuments,  dissect  back  the  flaps,  cover  them  with  very 
fine  linen,  and  give  thera  to  an  assistant  to  hold ;  then  scrape  away 
the  periosteum,  and  apply  Ihe  Irepan  as  described. 

Some  have  said  that  it  is  easy  lo  recognize  when  we  have  perfo- 
rated thediploe  by  the  redness  of  ihe  groove  caused  by  the  saw;  and 
again,  when  we  have  reached  the  internal  table,  by  the  whiteness  and 
dr}*ne5S  of  the  bone  dust.  This  distinction  holds  good  on  the  subject, 
hut  on  the  living  patient  the  blood  continues  lo  flow  from  the  diploe, 
and  preveols  our  drawing  any  inference.  The  more  rapid  progress 
of  ihe  saw  in  the  diploe  has  also  been  vainly  given  as  an  indication. 
But,  lo  judge  of  the  distance  we  are  from  the  ilura  mater,  we  have  no 
olher  resource  than  frequently  measuring  the  depth  of  the  groove  with 
the  end  of  a  pen,  and  especially  examining  whether  Ihe  bone  is  per- 
forated in  any  one  part  of  the  circle  before  ihe  olher.  The  disc  of 
bone  having  been  removed,  and  the  edges  levelled  with  a  lenticular 
knife,  the  operation  may  be  continued  according  lo  the  end  proposed. 
If  we  want  to  raise  bits  of  depressed  bone,  slip  an  elevator  between 
the  cranium  and  dura  mater,  without  dividing  that  membrane.  If  an 
eSusion  exists  beneath,  divide  il  longitudinally  or  crucially  very  care- 
fully; carrying  the  point  of  the  bistoury  perpendicularly  on  il. 

Dupuytren  did  not  fear,  in  an  urgent  case,  to  plunge  his  bistoury 
even  into  Ihe  cerebral  substance,  to  more  than  an  inch  in  depth. 

The  mode  of  dressing  varies.     If  the  external  wound  must  be  left 
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open  on  account  of  some  effusion,  carry  into  the  sac  a  very  thin  band 
of  linen,  cover  the  wound  with  a  bit  oT  linen  riddled  with  holes,  in 
the  same  way  as  an  ordinary  wound,  taking  care  not  to  pass  this  linen 
between  the  bone  and  dura  maler,  as  some  advise.  Snroe  lint  over 
that,  with  compresses  and  a  moderately  lightened  bandage,  complete 
the  dressing. 

ir  there  is  no  effusion,  reunite  the  flaps  by  first  intention,  by  means 
of  adhesive  plaster. 

Some  authors  have  gone  farther,  and  recommend  closing  the  open- 
ing in  the  cranium  with  a  bit  of  bone  cut  nut  of  the  head  of  a  dog  by 
a  crown  a  Utile  larger  than  that  which  was  used  for  the  patient.  A 
rash  practice,  of  very  doubtful  utility,  notwithstanding  some  cases  of 
success  that  have  been  reporled. 

If  the  operation  has  been  performed  on  a  young  subject,  the  dura 
mater  may  secrete  a  substance  that  becomes  ossified,  and  forms  an 
actual  plug ;  but  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases  there  remains  an 
opening  in  the  bone,  by  which  we  can  sometimes  feel  the  motions  of 
the  brain.  Some  advise,  in  order  to  prevent  the  action  of  cold  on 
this  organ,  or  to  hinder  hernia  of  it,  that  the  cicatrix  be  covered  with 
a  thin  plate  of  leather  or  soft  pasteboard.  We  have  seen  several  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  trepanned,  without  these  inconveniences. 

Certain  portions  of  the  cranium,  when  trepanning  is  necessary  in 
them,  demand  special  mention. 

1.  When  we  trepan  on  ihe  temporal  fossa,  Sabatier  advises  making 
a  V  shaped  incision,  the  base  upwards,  in  order  to  respect  the  fibres 
of  the  temporalis  muscle.  Velpeau  very  properly  remarks,  that  by  so 
doing  we  cut,  just  the  same,  all  ihe  fibres  comprised  in  the  base  of 
the  flap.  To  respect  these  fibres  as  much  as  possible,  we  would  ad- 
vise making  two  incisions  in  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres,  and 
reuniting  them  inferiorly  by  a  transverse  incision,  so  as  lo  form  a  V 
incision  reversed,  and  cut  off  at  the  top ;  on  the  one  hand,  the  divi- 
sion of  these  fibres,  and  the  cicatrix  that  results,  are  less  extensive; 
and  on  the  other,  Ihe  transverse  incision,  affecting  more  or  less  the 
deep  aponeurosis  on  which  most  of  its  fibres  terminate,  we  should 
divide  really  less  muscular  fibre. 

2.  When  we  have  to  traverse  the  frontal  sinus,  the  interna]  table 
of  the  bone  not  being  on  the  same  plane  as  the  external,  in  perform- 
ing the  operation  as  usual,  the  dura  mater  would  be  torn  at  one  point 
before  the  second  table  was  cut  through  at  the  opposite.  To  cut  the 
second  table,  then,  a  smaller  crown  should  be  used  than  that  employed 
in  sawing  the  first. 

3.  When  we  trepan  on  the  sagittal  suture,  or  opposite  the  venous 
sinuses,  we  run  a  great  chance  of  opening  them ;  the  hemorrhage 
generally  stops  of  itself,  or  yields  to  a  little  plugging. 

4.  Lesion  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  is  more  serious,  on  which 
account  it  has  long  been  forbidden  to  trepan,  at  the  anterior  inferior 
angle  of  the  parietal  bone,  under  which  the  artery  Tn-s.  If  hemor- 
rhage occurs,  it  may  be  compressed  with  a  hit  of  lint  placed  iniiide 
the  cranium,  and  retained  by  a  thread  outside  (Physick);  or  with  a 
plate  of  lead,  bent  so  as  to  embrace  both  surfaces  of  the  bone;  or  it 


Knay  be  plugged  wilh  a  hit  of  wax,  if  it  is  shut  in  a  complete  bony 
c=aiial;  or  touched  with  a  steel  probe  heated  to  whiteness  (Larrey);  or 
^Ten  lied,  in  which  Dorsey  once  succeeded. 

(2.)   0/  Exostosis. 
JJnntomy. — Sir  A.  Cooper  distinguishes,  1.  Medullary  cartilaginous 
^ostosis,  in  which  a  cartilaginous  mass  is  deyeloped  in  the  bone  it- 
self, covered  externally  by  an  osseous  layer,  which  layer  is  either  the 
external  layer  of  the  bone  spread  and  developed,  or  a  new  formalion. 

2.  Cartilaginous  periosteal  exostosis,  which  consists,  on  the  contrary, 
«f  a  cartilaginous  mass,  developed  between  the  bone  and  periosteum, 
in  which  ossification  begins  on  the  side  next  the  bone,  and  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  tumour. 

3.  Fungous  exostosis,  either  periosteal  or  nuduUary,  which  others 
have  called  osteosarcoma  or  cancer  of  bone,  tumours  of  the  most 
serious  nature. 

Periosteal  exostoses  are  at  first  "  epipliysaires,^'  that  is  to  say,  next 
the  surface  of  the  bone,  and  without  solid  attachments  ;  aflerwards 
they  form  osseous  adhesions,  and  are  then  called  cimenties  (Rognelta). 

Operative  Proceedings. — When  we  have  to  do  with  a  medullary 
cartilaginous  exostosis,  we  fay  it  bare  like  any  other  tumour ;  destroy 
its  osseous  shell  with  a  saw,  trepan,  perforator,  or  scissors,  and  with 
the  elevator  turn  the  cartilaginous  ma.ss  from  the  cavity  it  occupied 
(A.  Cooper). 

The  exostosis  "  epiphysaire"  is  removed  as  an  ordinary  tumour : 
when  it  is  "ciraenlee"  we  use,  to  separate  it  from  the  bone,  the  saw, 
or  chisel  and  mallet.  When  it  offers  a  narrow  pedicle,  one  horizontal 
cut  with  a  saw  is  enough ;  but  if  it  has  a  large  base,  the  best  way  is 
to  attack  it  in  several  parts,  either  by  perforations  numerous  and  close 
together,  or,  better  slill,  dividing  it  perpendicularly  by  several  cuts 
■with  ibe  saw,  crossed  in  different  ways.  It  is  then  easy  to  remove 
each  portion  by  a  transverse  cut  at  the  base,  or  by  the  gouge  and 
mallet. 

The  saw  is  best  for  exostosis  of  the  cranium,  where  the  mallet 
would  cause  too  great  a  shock.  In  most  cases  the  skin  and  flesh  are 
divided  according  to  Ihe  ordinary  rules,  avoiding  nerves  and  vessels. 
In  a  case  where  an  exostosis  with  a  narrow  base  was  situated  under 
the  delloid,  Hnux  made  two  incisions,  almost  parallel,  in  the  direction 
of  the  fibres  of  this  muscle,  isolated  Ihe  tumour  below  the  point  that 
separated  the  two  incisions,  and  sawed  its  base  through  without  cut- 
ting the  muscle  across. 

In  fungous  exostosis  several  methods  are  advised. 

1.  They  may  be  destroyed  in  the  ordinary  way,  but  Ihe  operation 
should  be  finished  by  the  application  of  the  actual  cautery  to  all  the 
parts  of  the  bone  from  which  the  fungus  arises.  This  is  the  common 
way,  hut  it  is  bad,  inasmuch  as  the  extirpation  does  not  reach  the 
healthy  parts, 

2.  The  tumour  is  left  untouched,  and  the  healthy  osseous  tissue  cut 
at  some  distance  from  its  base.     This  is  the  plan  of  Gensoul  for  fun- 

nis  of  the  maxillary  sinua. 
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3.  Lucas  and  A.  Cooper  tried  ligature  of  the  main  artery  of  t 
limb  wilhoul  success. 

4.  Further,  we  may  have  recourse  to  extirpation  of  ihe  bone  ilseM 
partially  or  totally,  and  as  a  last  resort,  to  amputation. 

(3.)    0/ Serous  Cysts  and  Hydatids  developed  in  Bone. 

We  unite  these  two  afl'eclions,  because,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is 
possible  to  distinguish  ihem  before  operating ;  on  the  other,  the  trei 
ment  is  the  same. 

Three  proceedings  have  been  tried, 

I.  Compression. — Forster  tried  compression  wiih  sticking  plastei 
a  purely  palliative  plan,  which  only  momentarily  diminishes  the  t( 
lume  of  ihe  luraour. 

II.  Incision. — Lucas  incises  the  tumour,  to  dislodge  from  it  the 
hydatids.  Other  accidents  obliged  him  to  amputate.  But  Diipuytren, 
who  also  tried  incision  on  serous  cysts,  observed  that  the  opening  be- 
came obliterated,  and  the  cyst  re-appeared.  This  plan,  then,  should 
also  be  rejected. 

III.  Excision  (Dupuytren). — A  thick  strong  bistoury  is  plunged 
into  the  lowest  part  of  the  tumour,  laid  bare  by  incision  of  the  soil 
parts,  and  an  incision,  one  or  one  and  a  half  inch  long,  according  to 
the  volume  of  the  (uraour,  made  through  Ihe  bony  shell;  then,  with 
the  same  bistoury,  or  with  strong  scissors,  or,  if  needful,  cutting  for- 
ceps, two  oblique  incisions  are  made,  cutting  out  a  triangular  bit  of 
bone.  The  caviiy  is  filled  with  lint,  to  excite  suppuration  of  the  in- 
ternal wall  of  the  cyst ;  afterwards,  irritating  injections  are  used,  and 
retraction  of  the  parts  favoured  by  appropriate  compression. 

(4.)   0/ Caries. 

We  understand  by  this  term,  gangrene,  with  softening  of  the  nsseovw 
tissue.  (A  memoir  we  published  on  this  subject  in  the  Archives 
Generates  may  be  consulted.) 

It  is  treated  by  caustics,  actual  cautery,  and  resection. 

I.  Caustics. — Begin  by  laying  bare  the  entire  extent  of  the  caries, 
passing  even  a  little  on  the  healthy  parts  of  the  bone,  and  removing 
all  the  vegetations  covering  it.  If  this  first  step  of  Ihe  operation 
causes  much  pain  or  hemorrhage,  dress  Ihe  caries  with  dry  lint.  The 
next  day  observe  the  quantity  of  pus;  there  should  not  be  at  farthest 
more  than  enough  to  moisten  the  lint;  if  all  the  dressing  is  soaked,  it 
is  certain  that  this  abundance  of  matter  comes  from  some  concealed 
sinus,  either  in  the  bone  or  soft  parts,  which  it  is  important  to  dis- 
cover. 

If  the  caries  is  very  superficial,  slight  calherelics  suffice — tincture 
of  myrrh  or  aloes,  powdered  euphorbium,  &c.  If  it  is  deep,  and 
especially  if  complicated  with  advanced  ramollissement  (called  "  ver- 
moulure"),  energetic  caustics  are  required.  Monro  preferred  caustic 
potash  to  the  actual  cautery.  J.  L.  Petit  preferred  the  nitric  oxide  of 
mercury. 

He  removed  with  a  rasp  all  the  decayed  portion  of  the  bone,  to 
reach  the  boundaries  of  the  disease,  and  then  applied  a  dossil  of  lia^ 
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dipped  in  the  liquid,  on  the  bone ;  guarded  the  rest  of  the  wound  with 
Xiot,  and  maintained  all  by  suitable  bandages.  One  application  is  not 
enough  ;  it  should  he  repeated  until  sanious  mailer  no  longer  exudes 
from  the  pores  of  (he  carious  bone,  that  is  to  say,  until  the  dossil  and 
lone  remain  almost  dry,  which  indicates  that  we  have  penetrated  to 
the  healthy  part  of  the  bone.  Peiit  often  obtained  a  complete  exfo- 
liation by  this  means  in  fifteen  or  twenty  days. 

Monro  advises  cauterizing  from  the  beginning,  the  soft  parts  of  the 
ulcer,  so  as  to  render  them  insensible  to  the  subsequent  applieaiions. 
J.  L.  Petit  recommends  removing  Ihem  in  the  whole  extent  of  the 
caries.  Modern  practitioners  are  content  with  dissecting  the  flaps  far 
enough  lo  secure  them  from  the  action  of  the  caustics. 

II.  The  Actdal  Cauteby. — Lay  hare  the  caries,  and  remove  in 
the  first  place,  wilh  a  gouge,  rasp,  or  the  mallet,  all  you  can,  so  that 
the  heat  may  act  more  readily  on  the  healthy  pari  of  Ihe  bone.  Stop 
when  you  recognize  the  healthy  tissue  and  colour  of  the  bone,  or  when 
some  drops  of  blood  escape  from  the  vessels  divided.  The  wound 
should  now  he  dressed  with  dry  lint ;  and  the  next  day,  all  hemor* 
rhage  having  ceased,  the  cauterization  may  be  proceeded  with. 
Above  all  things,  ihe  neighbouring  parts  should  be  guarded  from  the 
action  of  Ihe  cautery.  Petit  covered  (hem  with  wetted  compresses, 
or  conducted  the  cautery  through  a  tin  lube;  but  the  simplest  and 
safest  method  is  that  which  Percy  adopted  from  Camper. — Some  card- 
hoard,  about  one  line  thick,  well  rolled  and  glazed  on  both  sides, 
should  be  cut  to  fit,  according  to  the  depth.  By  means  of  folds  it 
lakes  a  square  or  lozenge  shape,  according  to  the  figure  of  Ihe  wound. 
When  the  edges  of  (he  wound  are  elevated,  (he  card-board  is  re- 
tained by  its  own  elasticity;  if  not,  it  may  be  held  by  dressing  forceps, 
&c.  Ila  edge  should  rest  on  the  surface  of  the  hone,  and  fit  it  well, 
otherwise  il  might  allow  Ihe  boiling  fluid,  sometimes  caused  to  exude 
from. the  boltom  of  ihe  caries  by  Ihe  cautery,  lo  pass  beneath  it. 

The  cautery  should  be  applied  by  degrees — the  first  lime  only 
lightly,  to  calm  the  fears  of  the  patient.  If  possible,  he  should  not 
perceive  the  heat.  In  the  following  applications  you  must  lean 
heavier,  especially  on  Ihe  places  where  the  caries  is  thought  to  be 
deep.  When  Ihe  first  iron  is  cooled,  take  a  second.  When  the  heat 
is  felt  deeply,  it  is  a  sign  thai  you  have  reached  the  healthy  portion 
of  Ihe  bone.  If  this  sensation  continues  some  hours  after  ihe  opera- 
tion, ihe  caulerizalion  has  been  suSicient;  but  if,  nn  the  contrary,  it 
almost  immediately  ceases,  you  must  once  more  repeal  the  application, 
but  with  caution,  immediately  removing  ihe  cautery  when  the  paiient 
complains  of  a  more  severe  sensation  of  burning  than  be  has  before 
experienced. 

Five  or  six  days  after  the  last  application,  the  edges  of  the  osseous 
eschar  separate  from  the  flesh.  From  the  tenth  to  the  fifteenth  day,  if 
the  finger  he  pressed  on  Ihe  middle  of  the  eschar,  Ihe  patient  expe- 
riences a  sensation  of  pain.  This  is  a  certain  sign  that  Ihe  bone  is 
separating,  and  that  granulations  are  springing  up.  When  these  signs 
are  not  present,  we  conclude  that  the  cauterization  has  not  been  suffi* 
,  We  generally  wait  until  the  25tb  day,  to  give  plenty  of  time 
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to  nature  ;  but  Ihis  time  passed,  we  re-apply  the  caulery,  according  to 
the  principles  laid  down.  If  the  edges  of  the  wound  pour  out  loo 
much  mailer,  repress  it  by  dry  dressing,  or  applying  from  tirae  to  time 
calcined  alum,  caustic  potash,  or  a  solution  of  niiric  oxide  of  mercury, 
diluted  with  infusion  of  plantain,.  &c.     (J,  L.  Petit.) 

III.  Resection  is  performed  wiihlhe  trepan,  different  kinds  of  saws, 
rasps,  and  the  chisel  and  mallei.  The  only  rule  is  to  completely  re- 
move alt  thai  is  diseased.  The  most  important  resections  will  be 
treated  of  farther  on. 

Jlppreciation. — Caustics  and  the  actual  cautery  Iransforin  the  caries 
into  a  dry  eschar,  the  exfoliation  of  which  we  must  wait  for.  Resec- 
tion immediately  lays  bare  the  sound  portion  of  the  bone,  from  which 
spring  healthy  granulations.  This  latter,  then,  is  the  quickest,  and  is 
also  the  only  method  to  be  employed  for  bones  near  the  viscera  and 
joints,  which  might  be  injured  by  the  action  of  the  cautery.  We  are 
soroelimes  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it  before  putting  cauterization 
into  practice.  Caustics  are  only  suitable  when  the  caries  is  slight 
and  superficial.     The  actual  cautery  is  always  more  efficacious. 

{5.)   Of  J^ecTosis :  Extraction  of  the  Sequestrum. 

Pathological  Jjnalomy. — When  all,  or  part  of  the  thickness  of  a 
bone  has  been  necrosed,  a  new  osseous  tube  forms  around  it,  and  in- 
closes it  on  all  sides,  unless  where  part  of  the  old  bone  was  exposed 
to  the  air.  Across  this  shell  small  holes  are  eaten,  by  which  the 
matter  escapes,  and  which  are  called  c/oaca  (Weidmann),  The  piece 
of  bone  thus  inclosed  has  received  the  name  oi  sequestrum.  The  new 
bone  passes  through  the  ordinary  steps  of  ossification,  from  the  fibro- 
cartilaginous to  the  ebony — whence  this  important  consequence,  thai 
we  should  not  try  extraction  of  the  sequestrum  too  early,  lest  the  new 
bone,  as  yet  soft,  should  become  deformed  by  muscular  action  ;  nor 
too  late,  lest  it  arrive  at  the  slate  of  ebony,  and  offer  an  excessive  re- 
sistance to  the  operator  (Bousselin). 

Operation. — Choose  beforehand  the  spot  where  the  sofl  parts  are 
least  thick,  and  where  the  largest  openings  of  communication  between 
the  sequestrum  and  exterior  exist,  If  there  are  several  of  these  cloaca 
ranged  in  a  vertical  line,  it  is  sufBcicnf  to  remove  one  or  more  of  the 
kind  of  osseous  bridges  that  separate  ihem  ;  if  not,  choose  the  largest 
of  these  openings,  and  that,  nearest  one  of  the  extremities  of  the 
sequestrum.     The  most  inferior  is  to  be  preferred. 

The  patient  should  lie  down,  with  his  limb  resting  in  its  whole 
length  on  a  well-padded  table,  and  exposing  the  part  to  be  operated 
OD.  After  again  making  sure  of  the  disposition  and  mobility  of  the 
8equeslrum,'make  two  semi-elliptical  incisions  on  the  sides  of  the 
opening  preferred,  of  suitable  size,  and  joining  each  other  so  as  to 
circumscribe  a  flap  of  skin,  which  remove.  If  much  blood  flows  after 
this  dissection,  dress  the  wound  with  dry  lint,  and  put  off  the  rest  of 
the  operation  until  the  next  or  a  future  day.  Then  enlarge  the  cloaca, 
so  as  to  get  nearer  one  extremity  of  the  sequestrum.  If  the  bone  is 
still  soft,  you  may  use  a  strong  knife,  if  not  the  trepan  or  gouge. 
Make  as  many  openings  as  you  think  fit  with  the  trepan,  and  remore 
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the  intervening  shell  of  bone  with  the  cock's-comb  saw.  This  method 
is  more  gentle  than  with  the  gouge,  and  should  be  preferred  if  the 
bone  has  acquired  any  hardness.  The  end  of  the  sequestrum  being 
now  laid  bare,  seize  it  with  a  strong  forceps,  turn  it  to  one  side  and 
the  other  so  as  to  detach  it,  and  extract  it  without  violence,  for  fear 
of  tearing  the  membrane  that  covers  the  interior  of  the  new  bone. 
Soaie'imes  we  are  obliged  to  lay  bare  the  sequestrum  in  its  whole 
length;  in  any  case,  take  care  not  to  break  or  bend  the  new  bone. 
The  sequestrum  being  removed,  lightly  dress  the  wound  with  lint, 
and  treat  il  as  a  wound  that  should  suppurate.  When  the  cicatrix  is 
perfected,  but  before  the  patient  uses  the  limb,  make  sure  that  ihe 
new  bone  is  solid,  and  the  loss  of  substance  sufficiently  made  up,  to 
remove  all  fear  of  its  breaking  or  bending.  This  recommendation  is 
especially  necessary  with  the  lower  limbs. 

(6.)  Of  CompoUTid  Fractures, 
They  present  hot  few  circunastances  that  have  any  immediate  con- 
nection with  operative  surgery — such  as  .splinters  of  bone  to  be  ex- 
tracted— fragments  to  be  sawed  off  when  too  sharp,  or  forming  a  pro- 
jection across  the  sol\  part  that  opposes  reduction.  These  operations 
do  not  require  any  special  rules. 

(7.)    Of  A'oji- consolidated  Fraclures,  or  False  Joinls. 

Anatomy. — Generally  we  find  the  fragments  united  by  an  inter- 
inediate  fibrous  tissue.  Sometimes  there  exists  an  articular  capsule, 
and  a  new  synovial  membrane.  At  others  the  fragments,  far  apart, 
are  separated  by  portions  of  muscle.  A  host  of  methods  have  been 
advised. 

I.  Fhiction. — Celsus  would  have  the  two  ends  rubbed  together 
to  irritate  their  surfaces,  and  the  limb  then  put  in  an  immovable 
apparatus. 

H.  Compression.  White. — A  strong  envelop,  forming  a  sheath 
for  Ihe  lirab,  composed  of  thick  leather,  softened  and  moulded,  is  ap- 
plied and  tightly  retained,  by  means  of  straps  and  buckles,  around 
the  limb,  which  the  patient  is  made  to  use  as  much  as  possible. 

Briot  cites  some  successful  cases,  and  Amesbury  several,  by  this 
means.  Simple  compression,  by  means  of  a  common  fracture  appa- 
ratus, with  rest  in  bed,  succeeded  once  with  Boyer. 

III.  Blisters  often  renewed  on  the  spot.  They  have  been  follow- 
ed, according  to  Wardrop,  by  remarkable  success. 

IV.  Resection. — Three  proceedings: — 

In  all  cases  the  fracture  must  be  laid  bare,  by  means  of  a  longitu- 
dinal incision,  made  on  the  side  of  the  limb  least  covered  by  ilesh, 
and  most  removed  from  the  vessels.  Thus,  in  Ihe  thigh  and  arm  on 
the  outside — in  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and  leg  on  the  side  nearest 
the  integuments.  When  the  fracture  is  exposed,  divide  the  bond  of 
union  between  the  fragments,  and  luxate  them  outwards;  then  either 
you  may  only  scrape  off  the  cartilaginous  envelop  covering  their  ends 
{the  ancient  method  seemingly  derived  from  the  Arabs),  or  cut  off  the 
aseous  extremities  themselves  (White),  or  only  one  extremity  (Du- 
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puytren);  then  place  the  lirab  in  a  fracture  box,  antl  treat  il 
pound  fraclure. 

Very  recently,  after  a  resection  of  this  kind,  performed  on  the 
humerus,  Flaubert  of  Rouen,  not  being  able  to  maintain  the  ends  in 
apposition,  reunited  them  by  an  actual  suture,  by  passing  a  metallic 
thread  across  the  fragments  themselves.  This  idea  seems  to  me  very 
ingenious,  and  susceptible  of  many  olher  applicRtinns;  moreover  ihe 
result  of  the  operation  was  most  satisfactory,  and  consolidation  was 
duty  obtained. 

As  for  resection  alone,  it  has  had  some  success,  balanced  by  a  great 
many  failures. 

V.  Seton. — Invented  nearly  about  the  same  lime  by  Percy,  in 
Europe,  and  by  Physick,  in  America. 

Proceedwg  of  Physick. — Extension,  and  counter-extension,  are 
made  by  two  assistants,  so  as  to  separate  the  two  ends  from  earh 
other  and  obtain  a  sufficient  passage  for  the  needle  between  them  ;  a 
common,  or  if  necessary,  a  curved  seton  needle  is  threaded  with  a 
band  of  silk,  and  passed  through  the  limb,  carefully  avoiding  the 
course  of  the  vessels,  and  choosing  as  points  of  entrance  and  exit  for 
the  needle  the  parts  least  covered  by  flesh.  It  is  essential  that  the 
needle  pass  well  across  Ihe  interval  between  the  two  fragments. 
Dress  il  ai  first  as  an  ordinary  selon,  then,  when  suppuration  is  well 
established,  place  the  limb  in  an  apparatus  for  extension.  In  Pby- 
sick's  case  (a  fracture  of  the  humerus)  the  consolidation  did  not  begin 
until  after  twelve  weeks.  When  Ihe  callus  was  so  solid  that  all  the 
molions  of  the  arm  could  be  executed,  the  seton  was  withdrawn,  and 
the  patient  left  completely  cured  after  a  treatment  of  five  months  and 
a-half. 

Proceeding  of  Wardrop. — The  articulation  was  in  Ihe  thigh,  four 
inches  below  the  preat  trochanter.  The  surgeon,  after  having  recog- 
nized the  end  of  the  upper  fragment,  made  an  incision  one  inch  and 
a  half  long,  upon  and  along  the  external  border  of  the  rectus  muscle, 
down  (o  the  bone.  He  passed  his  linger  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound, 
and  on  it  guided  a  button-pointed  bistoury  to  cut  the  remaining  sot^t 
parts,  and  expose  the  fibrous  tissue  joining  Ihe  ends  of  the  bone. 
Down  to  Ibis  he  passed  a  sheath,  containing  a  .seton  needle,  which 
he  pushed  through  the  fibrous  callus  downwards  and  outwards,  so  as 
to  bring  it  out  at  the  border  of  Ihe  vastus  externus.  The  seton  put 
in,  the  remainder  was  performed  as  in  the  proceedins  of  Physick. 

V.  Caustic  Potash.  Proceeding  nf  Green. — The  articulation  hav- 
ing been  exposed  by  a  sufficient  incision,  he  divided  the  fibrous  union, 
and  rubbed  each  end  with  a  bit  of  caustic  potash,  taking  care  that  the 
caustic  should  not  touch  ihe  neighbouring  tissues.  The  cauterization 
is  deep  enough  when  the  ends  of  the  bone  become  blackish. 

In  another  case  Mr.  Earle  removed  ihe  fibrous  tissue  by  scraping, 
so  as  lo  act  on  the  bone  itself. 

Apprenatioit. — All  these  methods  boast  perhaps  fewer  successes  than 
failures,  which  gives  an  indication  lo  the  surgeon  ihat  in  non-consoU- 
dalion,  there  is  a  primary  cause  ihat  should  be  sought  and  destroyed, 
before  we  bare  recourse  to  operations,  not  without  danger.     This 


Xfas  perhaps  an  inducement,  when  compression  failed,  for  seeking  a 
n«w  melhoJ,  which,  with  as  many  chances  of  success  as  the  olhers, 
incurred  stilt  less  dnnger. 

JVew  Method.  JVeedles.-— In  1837,  I  tried  at  the  "  Maison  Royale 
de  Sanle"  to  introduce  acupuncture  needles  between  the  non-united 
ends  of  a  fracture  of  the  inferior  fourth  of  the  femur;  but  although 
movable,  the  fragments  were  so  close  together,  that  of  Ihlrty-six 
needles  introduced,  at  different  points,  I  could  not  make  one  penetrate. 
I  since,  at  the  hospital  "des  Enfans,"  met  wiih  a  non-consolidated 
fracture  of  the  condyles  of  the  humerus,  in  a  little  girl  two  years  old. 
But  the  fragments  were  so  movable,  and  the  paiient  so  intractable, 
that  acupuncture  seemed  to  me  to  have  no  chance.  Here,  then,  are 
two  special  conlra-indicaiions,  for  which  we  must  have  recourse  to 
other  means;  but  t  think  that  in  more  favourable  cases,  the  needles 
should  be  tried  with  so  much  the  more  reason,  that  the  operation  has 
no  inconveniences. 

(8.)   Vicious  or  Deformed  Callus. 

Anatomy. — It  loo  often  happens,  after  bad  treatment,  that  (he  bones 
become  consolidated,  with  dillerent  displacements,  or  inequalities; 
that  the  bones  of  the  forearm  become  consolidated  together;  and  that 
the  callus  is  of  extraordinary  size,  or  unshapely.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  callus  has  several  stages;  that  it  is  successively  fibro- 
cartilaginous, and  osseous;  and  that  even  arrived  at  this  Igst  slate,  it 
again  passes  from  the  slate  of  provisionary  to  that  of  definite  callus. 

The  duration  of  these  stages  is  not  the  same  in  all  the  bones;  but 
it  is  important  to  know,  that  after  sixty  or  ninety  days,  according  to 
the  bone  fractured  and  the  nature  of  the  fracture,  the  definite  callua 
commences  ;  and  lastly,  the  farther  we  get  from  the  time  of  the  frac- 
ture, the  more  difficult  it  is  to  reform  the  callus. 

Five  principal  methods  have  been  proposed. 

I.  Permanent  Extension. — Made  with  common  apparatus,  or 
better  with  graduated  orthopedic  machines;  when  the  fragments  ride 
and  the  callus  is  still  provisionary,  this  is  undoubtedly  the  best  plan. 

II.  Compression. — Principally  employed  for  angular  displacements. 
Il  is  made  with  ordinary  splints,  or  with  the  hypnnarthecic  splint  and 
bands  of  Mayor;  or  by  different  mechanical  compresses,  which  it  is 
not  our  abject  to  describe.  Its  utility  is  also  limiled  to  the  first  stages 
of  the  callus. 

III.  Rupture  of  the  Callus. — It  has  been  proposed  to  rectify  the 
angular  callus,  or  deformity,  by  breaking  it  on  the  knee,  as  a  stick; 
or  striking  sharply,  with  sufficient  force,  the  place  of  cnnsoHdalion. 
These  violent  measures  are  generally  reprobated,  and  it  would  be 
heller  to  use  a  chisel  and  leaden  mallet,  as  I  have  advised  in  cases  of 
anchylosis. 

IV.  Section  of  the  Callus  consists  in  laying  bare  the  callus,  and 
dividing  it  either  with  the  common  or  chain-saw,  or  chisel  and  mallet ; 
this  is  the  only  way  of  remedying  consolidation  of  Ihe  bones  of  the 
forearm. 

proceeding  of  Wasse^wAr.— The  case  was  a  fracture  of  Ihe  femur. 
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at  four  fingers'  breadlh  from  tlie  great  trochanter,  in  a  child  five  j 
old,  consolidated,  so  that  Ihe  two  ends  of  the  bone  bearing  iipw 
and  outwards,  formed  a  right  angle,  and  that  the  limb  was  shoilet 
twelve  fingers^  breadths.  The  callus  was  large  and  solid,  and  tb 
weeks  had  passed  since  the  accident.  The  operator  having  atron] 
extended  the  skin  belon',  with  his  leA  hand,  to  make  Ihe  angle  s 
more  prominent,  made  on  the  projection  a  transverse  incision,  co 
prising  a  quarter  of  Ihe  circumference  of  the  thigh;  in  a  second  c 
the  muscles  were  divided  down  to  Ihe  hone.  The  relracti 
that  followed,  laid  bare  the  angle  of  the  callus;  with  a  line  saw, 
commenced  dividing  it  to  one-third  of  its  thickness.  The  soft  pa 
did  not  permit  going  any  farther.  As  the  operator  contemplal 
finishing  the  division  of  the  bone  by  fracture — considering  that  I 
fragments  thus  broken  would  assist  the  work  of  consolidation — 
tried  to  break  Ihe  bone,  placing  under  Ihe  angle  in  the  thigh, 
wooden  pyramid,  with  a  rounded  top  covered  with  chamois  leath 
the  base  of  which  was  fastened  to  the  table;  but,  notwithstanding 
prelly  violent  effort  on  the  two  ends,  the  callus  resisted.  He  ^ 
obliged  to  cut  the  soft  parts  more  freely,  and  again  saw  Ihe  bone  iii< 
forwards.  Then  a  second  attempt  at  fracture  succeeded.  Inj 
operation  thus  easily  performed,  in  a  few  minutes,  not  more  than 
of  blood  were  lost.  Permanent  extension  was  put  in  practice  if 
complete  success.  " 

V.  The  Seton.  Method  of  Weinhold.—la  a  case  of  fraclure 
the  femur,  Ihiee  months  consolidated,  with  two  and  a  half  incl 
shortening,  and  an  enormous  callus,  Weinbold  mounted  on  a  dnllir 
handle  a  needle,  which  he  called  "aiguille-trepan."  He  pierced  1 
soft  parts  about  one  inch  outside  the  femoral  artery;  arrived  on  1 
callus,  he  caused  the  needle  to  penetrate  it  by  a  careful  rolalory  moi 
ment.  When  Ihe  callus  was  pierced,  he  pushed  Ihe  needle  ihrou 
the  tJesh,  and  transfixed  (he  limb.  He  then  passed  (he  seton.  V« 
little  more  than  one  ounce  of  blood  was  lost.  About  ihe  sever 
week  the  callus  began  to  yield,  an  extending  apparatus  was  put  ( 
and  the  limb  was  soon  so  elongated,  that  it  was  not  more  than  \  ' 
tenth  of  an  inch  shorter  than  the  other. 
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lore  than  al 
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Of  Resections  generally. 

We  comprise  under  Ihis  litle  the  removal  of  the  articular  exti 
mities  of  bones,  the  resection  of  long  bones  in  their  continuity,  u 
lastly,  the  extirpation  of  certain  bones  entire,  without  ampulalioi 
the  soft  parts. 

First,  let  us  establish  some  general  rulea. 


ampuialioa 


1.  Before  commencing  the  operalion,  consider  distinclly  (he  ana- 
tomical displacemeni,  which  renders  il  much  more  difficult  on  the 
living  than  on  (he  dead  subject — the  swelling  of  the  bones — ihe  indu- 
ration and  engorgement  of  the  soft  parts — and  the  difficulty  of  recog- 
nizing the  nerves  and  vessels,  which  must  be  avoided.  The  ope- 
rator, says  Moreau,  jun.,  has  need  of  all  his  coolness,  and  ihe 
operation  needs  prudence  to  the  exclusion  of  all  timidity, 

2.  Besides  the  ordinary  instruments,  we  must  have  in  readiness 
cultiog  forceps,  a  gouge  an<i  mallet,  and  saws  of  diflererit  sizes  and 
shapes,  so  as  not  to  be  at  a  loss  if  obliged  to  change  during  the  ope- 
ration. 

3.  One  assistant  should  be  always  ready  with  water  and  fine 
sponges  lo  clean  otfthe  blood,  and  enable  the  operator  to  recognize 
the  colour  of  the  bone, 

4.  In  making  the  external  incisions,  a  double  object  must  he  kept 
in  view — to  open  a  sufficiently  convenient  and  free  way  to  the  bone, 
and  to  expose  as  lillle  as  possible  of  the  muscles  and  tendons. 

When  a  long  bone  is  to  be  removed  in  its  entire  length,  if  a  simple 
longitudinal  incision  does  not  suffice,  I  have  proposed,  as  a  general 
plan,  to  add  two  small  perpendicular  incisions  at  each  extremity  of 
the  first,  so  as  lo  obtain  a  quadrilateral  flap, 

6.  The  nervous,  venous,  or  arterial  trunks  must  never  be  divided. 

6.  The  bone  being  laid  bare,  examine  to  what  extent  it  is  diseased. 
Even  probe  it  with  a  gouge  or  pointed  probe,  lo  see  lo  what  depth 
the  caries  extends. 

7.  Before  emplojing  the  saw,  the  soft  parts  must  always  be  put 
oat  of  danger  by  compresses,  by  more  or  less  solid  guards,  or,  more 
simply,  by  passing  behind  the  bone  the  handle  of  a  knife. 

8.  The  first  law  is  to  remove  completely  every  part  touched  by 
Ihe  caries.     All  the  others  are  subordinate  to  this, 

9.  The  second  is  lo  guard  as  much  as  possible  the  useful  tendons 
and  attachments  of  muscles.  For  this  purpose,  if  the  caries  extends 
loo  far,  pursue  it  with  the  gouge  lo  the  healthy  part.  It  suffices  to 
leave  a  very  thin  layer  of  compact  substance  for  the  muscular  attach- 
ment. 

10.  When  an  articular  surface  is  composed  of  several  bones,  they 
tDUsl  generally  be  cut  ofl'  at  the  same  height,  lest  after  the  cure  the 
obliquity  of  the  section  cause  a  deviation  of  Ihe  limb.  This  rule  is 
especially  important  for  the  articulation  of  Ihe  wrist  and  instep. 

11.  If  the  resection  is  made  on  the  continuity  of  a  long  bone,  or 
even  if  Ihe  bone  be  entirely  extracted,  Ihe  periosteum  must  he  pre- 
served as  much  as  the  disease  will  allow.  In  children  it  may  furnish 
mailer  for  a  new  bone,  and  in  adults  it  serves  as  Ihe  basis  of  a  tibrous 
tissue,  which  to  a  certain  extent  supplies  the  place  of  Ihe  old  bone. 

12.  The  operation  finished,  unite  the  wound  with  adhesive  straps, 
or,  if  necessary,  the  interrupted  suture, 

13.  When  you  have  operated  on  Ihe  lower  limb,  brini;  the  bones 
together,  and  extend  il;  when  on  the  upper,  put  it  in  »  slate  of  semi- 
flexion, and  leave  the  bones  a  little  apnrt,  so  as  to  obtain,  if  possible, 

1  artilicial  joint, 


^ 
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We  shall  Ireat  successively  of  partial  anJ  complete  resection  of 

the  bones  of  the  upper  lirab.s,  then  of  (be  lower  limbs,  and  lastly  of 

those  of  the  trunk.  ^- 

SECTION  I. RESECTION  OF  THE  B0NE9  OF  THE  UPPER  LIMB.  ^M 

(1.)  Resection  of  the  Metacarpo-phalangeal  ^Irliculation. 

The  arliculalions  of  the  phalanges  with  each  other  are  never  re- 
sected. The  consequent  anchylosis  would  render  the  finger  worse 
than  useless.  But  you  may  remove,  according  to  the  case,  either 
the  head  of  a  metacarpal  bone,  or  the  end  of  a  phalanx,  or  both  at 
once.  If  anchylosis  comes  on  above  the  diseased  articulation,  we 
have  still  two  movable  joints.  Make  an  oblique  incision,  com- 
mencing half  an  inch  beyond  the  point  at  which  you  wish  to  apply  the 
saw,  from  the  middle  of  Ih?  dorsal  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bone  (o 
the  commissure  of  the  finger,  then  another  from  the  same  point  lo  the 
next  commissure  on  the  other  side;  thus  circumscribing  a  v-sbaped 
flap,  with  its  base  next  (he  finger.  Dissect  back  this  flap,  turn  aside 
the  extensor  tendon,  detach  the  inter-ossiifrom  the  sides  of  (he  bone, 
and  open  the  joint,  cutting  its  anterior  and  lateral  ligaments  carefully, 
not  to  wound  the  flexor  tendons;  then  dislocate  the  phalanx  back* 
wards ;  and,  after  having  well  isolated  the  diseased  portion  from  the 
soft  parts,  slip  a  bit  of  wood  or  card-board  beneath  it,  and  saw  it  ofT; 
then  operate  in  the  same  way  on  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone.  If 
you  would  excise  the  articulation  of  the  index,  thumb,  or  little  finger, 
It  would  be  easier  to  cut  the  flap  on  the  free  side  of  the  joint;  and 
we  might,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  parts,  make  the  base 
inferior  or  superior.  In  this  way  we  need  not  put  the  extensor  (en- 
don  so-  far  aside  to  make  room  for  the  saw." 

M.  Bobe  resected  the  head  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  in  a 
case  of  irreducible  luxation.  This  greatly  removes  the  difficulty  of 
tbe  reduction. 

(2.)  Extraction  of  the  First  Phalanx. 

This  operation,  which  has  not  yet  been  tried,  or  even  proposed, 
seems  sometimes  indicated,  especially  in  the  thumb.  Velpeau  saw 
the  last  phalanx  preserve  its  motions  after  (he  first  had  been  extracted 
in  necrosed  bits.  An  incision  on  the  radial  side  of  the  thumb  would 
suffice.  You  would  dissect,  preserving  as  much  as  possible  of  tbe 
periosteum,  and  commence  by  destroying  the  metacarpal  articulation, 
looser  than  the  other.  Tbe  bone  turned  out,  and  completely  dis- 
sected, the  rest  would  be  easy. 

Velpeau  has  recently  proposed  to  resect  the  middle  portion  of  a 
phalanx.  For  this  purpose,  he  passes  a  bistoury,  flat,  under  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  phalanx,  which  he  isolates  from  the  flexor  ten- 
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dons.  He  does  the  same  on  the  dorsal  surface,  and  with  a  small 
saw,  not  thicker  than  a  bistoury,  he  separates  the  portion  of  bone  to 
be  removed. 

(3.)  Extraction  of  the  First  Metacarpal  Bone. 

Proposed  by  M.  Troccon  in  I8I6,  succeRsfully  performed  since  by 
Roux  and  Blandin.  For  the  anatomical  relations,  refer  to  amputa- 
tion  of  tbe  thumb.  Make  an  incision  along  the  radia!  border  of  the 
bone,  passing  half  an  inch  beyond  each  of  its  two  articulations;  then 
cautiously  detach  tbe  skin  and  extensor  tendon  from  its  dorsal  sur- 
face, and  the  muscles  from  its  palmar.  Let  an  assistant  hold  the 
edges  well  apart,  then  carry  the  point  of  tbe  bistoury  on  the  external 
side  of  the  carpal  articulation;  divide  the  tendon  of  (he  long  abduc- 
tor, which  is  attached  to  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  traverse  the  artic- 
ulation; then  try  to  luxate  the  bone  outwards,  and  pass  the  knife 
along  its  internal  surface,  to  completely  separate  it  from  the  flesh- 
Lastly,  destroy  its  articulation  with  the  phalanx,  dividing  successively 
tbe  internal  lateral  ligament,  then  the  external,  and  lastly  the  anterior. 

You  can  very  well  avoid  tbe  radial  artery,  the  ligature  of  which  in 
any  case  would  be  an  easy  matter.  Unite  the  wound  by  first  inten- 
tion, maiutain  the  flesh  in  contact  from  before  backwards  by  means 
of  lint  or  graduated  compresses,  and  keep  the  thumb  in  its  natural 
position.  Ai^er  the  cure  the  thumb  is  shortened,  and  at  first  useless; 
but  by  degrees  it  regains  almost  all  its  natural  movements.  In  case 
the  first  incision  does  not  suffice,  add  others  at  its  extremities.  If 
you  would  only  resect  the  shank  of  the  bone,  alter  the  incision  of  the 
soft  parts,  made  as  we  have  directed,  pass  under  the  bone  a  chain- 
saw,  or  cut  the  bone  near  its  epiphysis  with  the  gouge  and  mallet. 

(4.)  Extraction  of  other  Bones  of  the  Metacarpus. 

You  may  remove  as  easily  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  index-finger, 
by  means  of  an  incision  on  its  radial  side,  and  that  of  the  little  finger 
by  an  incision  on  its  outside;  but  the  probable  shortening  of  these 
fingers  would  leave  a  deformity,  perhaps  as  great  as  that  of  amputa- 
tion, and  would  doubtless  injure  the  strength  of  tbe  hand  more. 

The  same  does  not  hold  good  with  regard  to  the  metacarpal  bones 
of  the  middle  and  ring-fingers.  These  fingers  might  be  retained  in 
position  by  their  connection  with  the  neighbouring  fingers,  and  the 
hand  preserve  its  normal  strength.  In  this  case,  an  incision  should 
be  made  along  the  dorsal  surface  of  these  bones,  at  the  side  of  the 
extensor  tendon,  which  should  not  be  injured  on  any  account,  and 
the  disarticulation  commenced  at  the  phalangeal  joint. 

(5.)  Extirpation  of  tlie  Bones  of  the  Wrist. 

Sir  A.  Cooper  successfully  extracted  the  scaphoid,  in  a  case  of  lux- 
ation of  this  bone,  occasioned  by  an  accident  from  machinery.  He 
lays  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  when  in  an  analogous  case  one  or 
two  bones  of  the  carpus  are  displaced,  they  may  be  removed;  but,  if 
the  injury  be  more  extensive,  amputation  is  necessary. 

Velpeau  was  obliged,  in  a  similar  case,  to  remove  the  injured  bone 
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with  the  two  melitcarpal  bones.  At^er  having  cut  their  dorsal  attach- 
ments to  the  neighbouring  bones,  he  passed  a  spalula  into  the  articu- 
lar intervals,  using  it  as  a  lever  to  separate  ibe  bones.  In  this  way 
he  got  a  bistoury  behind,  and  completed  the  section  of  the  palmar 
ligaments.  The  dissection  of  the  unciform  process,  under  which  the 
artery  and  nerve  pass,  requires  an  increase  of  precaution  lest  they  be 
injured. 

(6.)  Resection  of  the  Articulation  of  the  Wrist. 

Proceeding  of  Roux. — Miike  two  longitudinal  incisions,  terminating 
on  a  level  with  the  ariicuiaiion,  one  along  the  outside  of  the  radius, 
the  other  of  the  ulna,  as  near  their  anterior  edge  as  possible  without 
injuring  the  vessels  and  nerves,  and  two  transverse,  extending  back- 
wards from  the  lower  ends  of  the  first  lo  the  side  of  the  extensor  ten- 
dons thai  partly  cover  Ihe  posterior  surface  of  the  articulation.  Two 
V-shaped  tlaps  are  thus  obtained ;  reflect  them,  carefully  avoiding  the 
tendons  that  glide  in  the  grooves  of  the  hone.  Isolate  these  tendons 
on  all  sides  sufficiently  to  allow  you  to  pass  a  compress,  spalula,  or 
piece  of  card,  between  them  and  the  bone.  Begin  by  sawing  the  ulna  ; 
then  let  an  assistant  turn  Ihe  hand  s'rongly  outwards,  to  assist  the 
operator  in  separating  the  fragment  of  hone  from  its  attachments  with 
the  radius  and  carpus;  lastly,  let  him  turn  it  inwards,  and  it  is  then 
easy  either  to  saw  off  the  end  of  the  radius  as  you  did  the  ulna,  or  to 
dislocate  it  first,  and  then  cut  it  off.  The  wound  is  so  large  that  the 
bones  of  the  wrist  may  be  brought  to  the  surface,  and  one  or  more, 
or  even  two  ranges  may  be  removed  as  required.  We  may  add,  that 
you  should  not  busy  yourself  with  the  radial  flap  until  after  the  resec- 
tion of  the  ulna. 

Dubled  makes  only  one  longitudinal  incision  on  each  side  of  the 
joint,  always  commencing  with  the  ulna.  He  causes  the  hand  to  be 
pulled  outwards,  destroys  the  ulnar  articulation,  and  dislocates  (he 
bone  before  cutting  it  off;  then  he  goes  to  the  radius,  which  he  excises 
in  the  same  manner. 

Velpeau,  on  the  contrary,  unites  the  longitudinal  incisions  by  a 
transverse  incision  on  the  back  of  the  wrist,  so  as  lo  have  a  quadri- 
lateral flap,  with  its  base  inferiorly,  which  he  dissects  back  on  the 
hand.  The  tendons  drawn  away  as  much  as  possible,  he  detaches 
the  soft  part  from  Ihe  palmar  surface  of  the  bone,  passes  under  them 
B  spatula,  and  saws  the  two  bones  at  once,  then  turns  them  back,  and 
detaches  them  from  the  wrist. 

Jippredation. — These  three  proceedings  have  this  point  of  simi- 
larity, that  one  may  be  very  easily  changed  to  the  other,  even  during 
the  operation,  ll  seems  rational,  then,  lo  begin  with  Ihe  simple  in- 
cisions of  Dubled,  which  certainly  give  the  best  result.  If  the  ope- 
ration is  loo  diflicult  in  this  way,  join  Ihe  two  transverse  incisions  of 
Roux  to  it ;  but  it  is  only  in  a  case  of  very  great  difficulty  that  it  would 
be  permitted  to  unile  them  by  a  complete  transverse  incision. 

Bonnet,  of  Lyons,  has  recently  proposed  a  very  well-imagined  plan, 
which  may  be  combined  with  any  of  (he  others,  and  which  renders  Ihe 
operation  much  more  easy.     After  the  resection  of  the  wrist,  we  d^ 
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not  expect  to  preserve  the  raovemenN  of  ils  articulation,  consequently 
tliere  is  no  use  in  sparing  the  tendons  which  are  specially  destined  for 
tbero.  Thus,  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  ant!  flexor  carpi 
vjlnaris  in  front,  those  of  the  extensor  radialis  longior  and  brevior  and 
of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  behind,  may  be  divided  without  incon- 
"weniente,  which  permits  the  knife  In  enter  fairly  inlo  the  articulation, 
ss  well  on  the  inside  as  on  the  outside. 

The  exlremily  of  the  ulna  has  been  cut  off  in  some  cases  of  frac- 
ture of  the  radius,  so  severe,  that  the  ulna  was  dislocated  through  the 
integumenls.  The  operation  is  then  much  facilitated  by  the  displace- 
raenl ;  but  care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  to  the  ulna  the  same  length 
that  the  fracture  will  leave  to  ihe  radius,  otherwise  we  might  see 
the  hand  inclined  beyond  measure  to  the  side  where  the  bone  was 
shortest. 

(7.)   Extirpation  of  the  Radius. 

It  was  successfully  performed  in  1825,  by  Butt,  of  Virginia. 

The  forearm  being  semi-flexed,  make  «  longitudinal  incision  on  the 
external  anterior  border  of  ihe  radius,  so  as  to  lay  it  bare ;  dissect 
back  the  integuments  that  cover  it  a  lillle  below  its  middle,  push  back 
the  soft  parts,  and  pass  a  director,  or  the  handle  of  a  scalpel  behind 
the  bone,  on  which  saw  it  across,  or  use  Ihe  chain-saw.  It  only  re- 
mains (0  clear  Ihe  fragments  from  Ihe  soft  parts,  and  separate  Ihein 
from  their  articulations,  avoiding  the  nerves  and  arteries.  Here  espe- 
cially the  two  terminal  incisions,  such  as  Roiix  advises  for  the  wrist 
^nd  Moreau  for  the  elbow,  would  be  of  evident  use. 

(8.)  Resection  of  the  Articulation  of  the  Elbow. 
f  We  shall  but  mention  the  proceeding  of  Park,  who  confined  hira- 
ieir  to  making  a  longitudinal  incision  in  the  middle  of  the  posterior 
surface  of  Ihe  arm,  or,  in  case  of  need,  transformed  it  into  a  crucial 
iocision.     This  method  is  completely  abandoned. 

Proceeding  of  Moreau. — Place  the  palienl  on  his  belly  opposite  a 
well-lighled  window,  on  a  table  three  feet  len  inches  high,  covered 
with  a  maltrass,  so  that  his  arm  rests  on  one  of  the  edges  of  the  table, 
and  presents  lo  the  operator  ihe  posterior  and  infernal  part  of  the  arti- 
culaiion.  You  may  also  operate  on  the  patient  sitting  ;  but  the  posi- 
tion is  not  so  favourable.  The  lourniquel  should  be  first  applied  on  the 
upper  third  of  the  arm.  The  arm  being  semi-flexed,  plunge  a  scalpel 
or  bistoury  down  to  the  ridge  of  Ihe  internal  condyle,  about  two  inches 
above  its  tuberosity,  and  prolong  the  incision  longitudinally  to  the 
articulation  ;  do  the  same  on  the  other  side ;  Ihen  unite  these  two 
wounds  by  a  transverse  section,  dividing  the  skin  and  triceps  brachi- 
alis,  immediately  above  the  olecranon.  The  result  is  a  quadrilateral 
flap,  which  dissect  up,  and  cause  an  assistant  to  hold  back ;  then,  with 
the  point  of  the  bistoury  directed  on  the  left  index-finger,  detach  Ihe 
soft  parts  from  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bone,  opposite  where  you 
would  carry  the  saw.  When  the  way  is  clear,  pass  the  handle  of  a 
scalpel  under  the  bone,  and  saw  upon  it ;  turn  back  tbe  fragment  cut 
13 
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off,  and  you  may  easily  detach  it  from  the  joint,  which  may  be  opened 
from  before  backwards  ;  then  go  to  the  bones  of  (he  forearm. 

Prolong  the  external  laieral  inutsion  along  the  radius  as  far  as  neces- 
sary,  separate  the  head  of  this  bone  from  ihe  neighbouring  soft  parts 
and  ulna,  pass  a  compress  under  il,  and  cut  it  off,  trying  lo  preserve  all 
or  part  of  the  attachment  of  the  biceps  ;  then  lay  bare  the  ulna,  pro- 
longing downwards  the  internal  incision,  and  turning  down  the  second 
quadrilateral  flap  thai  results.  Isolate  the  portion  to  be  cut  olf;  put 
it  aside  from  the  soft  parts  with  a  compress  or  protecting  guard  and 
saw  it,  preserving,  if  possible,  the  attachment  of  the  brachialis  antieus. 
Then  loosen  the  tourniquet,  wash  the  wound,  and  tie  two  or  three 
arteries  that  bleed  ;  bring  together  the  flaps  by  two  sutures  for  each 
lateral,  and  two  for  each  transverse  incision,  and  put  (he  limb  in  a 
slate  of  semi-flexion.  There  usually  remains  an  interval  between  the 
bones  after  this  operation,  and  the  patient  retains  several  very  useful 
motions  of  the  forearm  and  hand. 

DupiiyCren  judiciously  recommends  us,  af^er  the  first  flap  is  dissected, 
to  cautiously  open  the  sheath  of  the  ulnar  nerve  behind  the  iniernal 
condyle,  lo  disengage  the  nerve,  and  lo  have  it  held  inwards  and  for- 
wards by  an  assistant  during  the  section  of  the  humerus.  But  he  also 
advises  to  previously  remove  the  olecranon,  which  seems  to  us  to 
uselessly  complicate  the  operalion. 

Others  have  proposed  to  dissect  back  both  flaps  first,  and  even  to 
resect  the  bones  of  the  forearm  without  disarticulating  the  humerus, 
It  is  better  lo  do  as  we  have  said,  so  that  we  may  see,  by  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  articular  surfaces,  if  these  bones  need  resection,  and  to 
what  extent  il  should  be  made. 


loe^^ 


(9.)  Resection  of  Ike  Scapulo-humeralJlrliculation. 

Several  proceeilings  hdve  been  proposed.     They  may  be  redm 
to  two  principal  methods ;  simple  incision,  and  the  formation  of  a 
flap. 

The  method  with  one  flap  includes  several  proceedings.  Moreau 
makes  it  quadrilateral,  the  base  inferior;  Manne  quadrilateral,  the  base 
superior;  Sabatier  triangular,  the  base  superior,  and,  moreover,  he 
excises  it;  Morel  cuts  a  semilunar  flap,  with  its  base  superior;  Syme 
first  makes  a  longitudinal  incision  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  on  the 
middle  of  ihe  deltoid,  and  from  its  inferior  end  a  shorler  one  upwards 
and  backwards  towards  the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla,  &c.  All  the 
methods  of  ampulalion  at  Ihe  joint  may  be  applied  here,  provided  only 
one  flap  is  made.  On  all  accounts  the  proceedingof  M.  Lisfranc,  with 
a  lateral  posterior  flap,  is  incontestably  the  best.  You  may  find  this 
proceeding  described  under  Ampulalion  al  the  Shoulder-joint.^ 

Nothing  is  more  simple  than  the  operalion,  when  the  flap  is  formed. 
You  cut  the  synovial  capsule,  graze  the  other  side  of  Ihe  bone,  carry 
Ihe  head  outwards,  and  saw  it  ofl',  ihe  soft  parts  being  guarded  with 
compresses.  All  the  synovial  capsule  should  be  removed,  as  its  float* 
ing  loose  flaps  would  impede  the  reunion.  If  the  scapula  is  diseased, 
follow  the  caries  with  the  gouge  and  mallet,  if  necessary. 

It  was  to  this  method  I  gave  the  preference  in  former  editions. 
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The  simple  incision  seemed  to  me  to  render  disarticulation  extremely 
d  ifficult,  at  least  if  more  is  required  than  extraction  of  the  head  of  the 
bone  necrosed,  and  already  separated  from  the  soft  parts,  or  reduced 
t:o  splinters  by  a  gunshot  wound.  But  Baudens  has  imagined  a  pro- 
cr  ceding  by  simple  incision,  that  escapes  almost  all  the  dreaded  incon- 
"veniences. 

Proceeding  of  Baudens, — He  first  makes  a  vertical  incision  just  be- 
low the  coracoid  process,  and  then  another  transverse,  under  the  skin, 
sit  each  edge  of  the  wound  in  the  deltoid  ;  and  by  this  kind  of  bilateral 
incision  very  easily  reaches  the  capsule,  which  he  divides  without 
obstacle. 

It  may  be  alleged  against  this  proceeding,  that  the  incision  of  the 
muscular  fibres  is  really  multiplied,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  a  better 
result  might  be  obtained. 

Jfew  Proceeding, — I  make  the  vertical  incision  more  on  the  outside 
than  M.  Baudens,  opposite  the  summit  of  the  coraco-clavicular  tri- 
angle, and  carry  it  up  to  this  summit ;  dividing  at  one  sweep  of  the 
bbtoury, the  skin,  deltoid,  and  capsule;  the  articulation  is  opened  not 
only  in  front,  but  also  superiorly  almost  to  the  glenoid  cavity.  The 
Borders  of  the  wound  separate  of  themselves,  and  leave  a  free  space 
for  the  motions  of  the  knife. 

I  look  upon  this  method,  both  on  account  of  its  simplicity  and 
facility,  as  much  superior  to  the  others. 

(10.)  Resection  of  the  Clavicle. 

I,  Resection  of  the  Scapular  end. — Performed  by  Velpeau  for  a 
necrosis  of  the  external  third  of  the  bone. — He  made  a  crucial  incision, 
each  branch  being  four  inches  long,  dissected  back  the  flaps,  divided 
the  acromio-clavicular  ligaments,  aqd  some  fasciculi  of  the  origin  of 
the  deltoid  and  trapezius,  and,  by  means  of  a  bit  of  wood  pushed  into 
the  articulation  as  a  lever,  raised  the  diseased  bone,  and  detached 
it  from  the  sound  parts. 

He  thinks  one  might  succeed  better  by  means  of  an  incision  parallel 
to  the  clavicle,  some  lines  beneath  it,  which  would  end  on  the  acro- 
mion, and  another  shorter,  falling  at  right  angles  on  this  end,  forming 
a  triangular  flap.  You  may  use  the  ordinary  or  chain-saw.  In  any 
case,  the  operation  is  more  dangerous  the  nearer  we  saw  the  bone  to 
its  middle  point,  and  consequently  to  the  axillary  vessels. 

II.  Resection  of  the  Sternal  end. — This  operation  was  per- 
formed in  England  by  Dr.  Davie,  in  a  case,  the  peculiarity  of  which 
increased  the  difificulties.  It  may  be  used  in  cases  of  decay  or  caries 
of  this  end  of  the  l)one. 

A  young  lady  was  affected  with  so  great  a  distortion  of  the  verte- 
bral column,  that  the  left  scapula  was  displaced  inwards  and  forwards, 
and  the  cUvicle  gradually  giving  way  to  this  impulse,  left  the  cavity 
in  the  sternum,  and  passed  backwards  on  the  oesophagus.  The  com- 
pression exercised  by  the  bone  on  this  passage  became  so  strong,  that 
the  act  of  deglutition  could  not  be  performed  without  great  difficulty, 
and  the  patient  became  more  emaciated  every  day,  till  her  life  was 
endangered. 
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Everything  being  arranj^ed  for  the  operation,  Davie  made  on  the 
extremity  of  the  displaced  bone,  and,  following  the  axisof  ihe  clavicle, 
an  incision  Iwo  inches  long,  divided  the  ligaments  as  far  as  the  bistoury 
would  reach,  passed  a  bit  of  beaten  sole  leather  under  the  bone,  and 
divided  it  wiih  a  versatile  saw,  one  inch  from  its  articulating  surface. 
The  section  finished,  the  bone  slill  remained  attached  to  the  sternum 
by  the  inlerariicular  ligament.  It  was  necessary  to  tear  this  ligament 
with  the  handle  of  a  knife,  used  as  a  lever  between  Ihe  two  bones, 
Hnd  thus  the  fragment  was  removed.  The  wound  healed  without 
accident,  and  deglutition  was  re-established.  The  patient  soon 
recovered  her  embonpoint,  and  was  still  living  six  years  aAer  the 
operation. 

in.  Extraction  of  the  entire  bone. — Performed  with  complete 
success  by  Moti,  of  New  York,  in  a  case  of  osleo-sarcoma.  The 
tumour  was  the  size  of  two  fists,  and  extended  upwards  as  far  as  the 
OS  hyoides  and  angle  of  the  jaw. 

The  operator  began  by  a  semilunar  incision,  with  its  convexity 
downwards,  extending  from  one  articulation  to  the  other  under  the 
tumour  ;  he  made  another  from  the  acromion  process  to  the  external 
edge  of  Ihe  external  jugular  vein,  cut  through  the  platisma  and  a  por* 
tion  of  the  trapezius,  passed  a  director  under  the  bone  near  Ihe  acro- 
mion, and  then  with  a  chain-saw  m;)de  a  first  section  in  this  spot. 
Being  still  unable  lo  turn  over  the  lumour,  he  united  the  end  of  the 
first  with  the  second  incision,  placed  two  ligatures  on  the  external 
jugulnr,  and  divided  it  between  them;  divided  Ihe  external  portion 
of  the  slerno-masloid ;  was  obliged  to  tie  and  divide  the  internal  jug- 
ular, and  lo  separate  the  subclavian  vein  and  thoracic  duct  with  the 
handle  of  a  scalpel  from  the  diseased  tissues;  divided  the  great  pecto- 
ral, the  coslo-clavicular  ligament,  and  Ihe  subclavian  muscle;  and, 
lastly,  finished  the  disarliculalion  of  the  bone  near  the  sternum.  More 
than  forty  ligatures  were  lied.  The  wound  was  almost  healed  within 
six  weeks;  and,  by  means  of  an  apparatus  replacing  the  clavicle,  the 
patient  retained  almost  all  the  movements  of  his  arm. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  method  by  three  incisions,  circumscribing  a 
quadrilaleral  flap,  would  he  far  preferable  here,  even  though  it  were 
necessary  (o  remove  a  portion  of  the  integuments  afterwards. 

(11.)  Hesection  of  ihe  Scupula. 
M.  Janaon  removed  a  great  part  of  Ibis  bone  for  a  tumour  occupying 
it.  He  commenced  by  circumscribing  the  tumour  between  Iwo  semi- 
elliptical  incisions,  preserving  the  integuments  as  much  as  possible; 
dissected  back  ihe  lips  of  the  wound,  detached  Hie  tumour  and  bone 
in  every  direction  as  far  as  the  subscapular  fossa,  cut  Ihe  attachments 
of  the  trapezius,  supra  and  infra-spinatus,  and,  6nding  that  Ihe  infra- 
spinous  part  of  the  bone  was  healthy,  he  separated  from  i}  with  the 
saw  all  Ihe  diseased  portion,  thus  preserving  the  articulation  of  the 
arm.  Another  incision  was  necessary  lo  lay  bare  the  tumour,  and 
allow  of  its  removal.  The  wound  was  five  and  a  half  inches  wide 
by  eight  long.  The  patient  retained  the  motions  of  Ihe  arm  on  the 
glenoid  cavity. 
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SECTION  [I. — RESECTION  OF  THE  B0NE3  OF  THE  LOWER  LIMB. 

(1.)  Resection  of  the  anterior  end  ofthejirst  Metatarsal  Bone. 
We  do  not  remove  the  bones  of  the  four  smaller  toes,  nor  Ihe  heads 
of  their  raelatarsal  bones — ampulalion  is  better  for  Ihem  ;  but  when 
the  phalanx  of  the  great  loe  can  be  preserved,  Blandin  remarks,  with 
season,  that  the  foot  retains  a  much  more  solid  support. 

The  operation  is  similar  to  that  for  amputation  of  this  bone.  Cut  a 
flap  on  the  inside  with  its  base  posterior,  denude  the  bone  to  the  point 
at  which  it  is  to  he  cut,  and  saw  it  perpendicularly  to  lis  axis  ;  then 
<let8L-h  it  from  the  soft  parts,  proceeding  from  behind  forwards,  dnd 
finish  by  separating  il  from  the  phalanx. 

-A  more  simple  wound  would  be  obtained  bya  longitudinal  incision, 
with  two  others  perpendicular,  one  al  each  end  of  it. 

Complete  extirpation  of  this  bone  has  also  been  proposed,  Monro 
destroyed  the  bone  in  a  case  of  caries;  I  removed  it  almost  entirely, 
leaving  only  the  articular  head  that  supports  the  great  loe;  Barbier, 
of  Ihe  Val-de-Grace,  extracted  it  after  a  dislocation.  These  operations 
perfectly  succeeded. 

(2.)  Excision  and  Resection  of  the  Bones  of  the  Tarsus. 

As  it  is  difficult  to  judge  bow  far  the  operation  should  extend,  we 
cannot  lay  down  any  precise  rules.  Moreau,  sen''.,  proceeded  in  the 
following  manner  in  a  case  of  extensive  caries. 

There  was,  opposite  the  cuboid  bone,  an  ulcer  an  inch  in  diameter, 
and  another  between  the  third  and  fourth  bone  of  the  metatarsus, 
arising  from  an  incision  made  some  days  before  in  consequence  of  an 
abscess;  the  director  penetrated  into  the  inside  of  the  cuboides.  The 
operator  made  an  incision  on  the  outside  of  the  foot,  from  the  poste- 
rior third  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  to  above  the  anterior  apophysis 
of  ibe  calcaneuin,  across  the  ulcer;  the  incision  previously  made  for 
the  abscess  being  large  enough,  it  was  only  necessary  to  unite  the  two 
bya  third,  transverse,  to  aiTord  a  quadrilateral  flap,  which  he  reflected 
and  caused  to  be  held  back  by  an  assistant.  The  diseased  bones  were 
thus  exposed.  Il  was  found  necessary  to  remove  Ihe  cuboid,  the 
third  cuneiform,  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  fourth  raelatarsal,  the 
inside  of  the  extremity  of  the  fifth,  and,  lastly,  the  articular  surface  of 
the  calcaneum  by  which  il  unites  with  the  cuboid.  The  tendon  of 
the  peroneus  longus  was  preserved,  and  remained  bare  in  the  bottom 
of  the  wound ;  Ihe  flap  was  then  replaced,  and  reunited  by  two  points 
of  suture. 

The  patient  was  young,  and  recovered  perfectly.  The  space  lefl 
by  the  removal  of  the  bones  was  filled  up  by  a  substance  which  after- 
wards ossified.  Although  at  first  obliged  to  use  crutches,  he  was  at 
last  able  to  walk  well,  the  foot  having  recovered  its  natural  shape  and 
movements. 

These  operations  are  not  difficult — the  bones  are  easily  uncovered. 
The  principal  difficulty  is  in  disengaging  the  diseased  from  ihe  neigh- 

uing  bones.     This  is  overcome  by  using  the  gouge  and  knife  to 
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suil  each  olher.  Caries  of  Ihe  calcancum  is  more  serious.  If  jou  re- 
move its  inferior  surface,  the  weight  of  the  body  no  longer  fiods  a 
support,  and  the  patient  is  obliged  in  walk  on  the  point  of  his  foot 
nntil  be  becomes  accustomed  lo  a  high  artificial  heel.  If  the  attach- 
ment of  the  tendo  Achillia  is  destroyed,  Ihe  inconvenience  is  greater; 
but  still  the  patient  can  walk,  and  it  is  belter  than  removing  the  limb. 

Moreaii,  jun'.,  excised  a  portion  of  Ihe  caleaneiim.  He  holloved 
out  all  the  inferior  surface  of  ihe  bone,  and  preserved  the  inseriion  of 
Ihe  tendo  Achillis;  the  patient  recovered  well,  Ihough  at  first  obliged 
to  walk  on  the  point  of  the  foot. 

Lastly,  extirpation  of  the  astragalus  has  been  performed,  after  luxa- 
tion of  this  bone  through  the  integuments;  here  the  state  of  the  parts 
alone  can  guide  the  surgeon.  After  the  operation,  the  foot  generally 
becomes  fixed  lo  the  leg.  One  case  is  related  in  which  motion  was 
preserved. 

(3.)  Resection  of  the  Tlbio-larsal  Jirticulalion. 

Proceeding  of  Moretm,  senr. — Begin  by  resection  of  Ihe  fibula. — 
Make  a  longitudinal  incision,  extending  from  the  inferior  poslerior 
part  of  Ihe  external  malleolus  to  three  inches  above  it;  from  the  infe- 
rior end  of  this  incision  make  another,  transverse  forwards,  as  far  as  ihe 
tendon  of  the  peroneus  brevis.  The  longitudinal  incision  should  pene- 
trate to  the  poslerior  edge  of  the  fibula,  the  transverse  only  through 
the  skin.  Dissect  back  the  flap,  and  disengage  the  fibula  from  the 
tendons  round  il ;  and  as  there  is  no  interosseous  space  here,  and  you 
can  get  nothing  behind  the  bone  to  guard  Ihe  soft  parts  from  Ihe  action 
of  the  saw,  use  the  chisel  and  mallet ;  after  which  separate  the  exter- 
nal malleolus  from  Ihe  tibia  and  tarsus. 

To  resect  the  tibia,  make  in  the  same  way  a  longitudinal  incision, 
three  inches  long,  down  lo  the  poslerior  edge  of  ihe  bone,  and  another 
transverse  forwards  as  far  as  the  lendon  of  the  tibialis  anticus.  Dissect 
backthis  tiap,  and  isolate  the  bone  behind  and  before,  from  Ihe  muscles 
and  vessels  near  it.  Pass  the  handle  of  a  scalpel  behind  it,  introduce 
under  the  soft  parts  the  point  of  a  narrow-bladed  saw,  which  is  Ihen 
fixed  on  a  handle,  and  with  it  divide  the  bone  from  before  backwards. 
You  have  now  only  lo  separate  the  fragment  from  the  larsus;  lo  do 
which  turn  out  the  foot  (which  also  facilitates  the  removal  of  Ihe 
astragalus  if  this  bone  is  diseased),  and  bring  together  the  wound  by 
two  points  of  suture,  applied  at  ihe  apex  of  each  triangular  flap.  Dur- 
ing the  consecutive  treatment,  retain  the  foot  immovable,  by 
of  a  sole  fixed  to  two  splinis  applied  on  Ihe  sides  of  the  leg. 
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(4.)  Extraction  nf  tlie  Fibula. 

Proposed  by  Desault,  performed  since,  it  is  said,  by  a  patient  on 
himself,  and  successfully  by  Seutin. 

Not  knowing  how  far  the  disease,  which  be  supposed  to  be  necrosis, 
extended,  he  made  an  incision  three  inches  long  on  the  inferior  por- 
tion of  the  bone,  including  an  ulcer  developed  there.  Having  laid 
bare  the  bone,  he  saw  that  the  disease  extended  higher, 'and  prolonged 
the  incision  gradually  to  the  upper  end  of  the  fibula ;  there  :&ej 
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appeared  sound.  Extraction  was  immediately  decided  on;  he  detached, 
»ot  without  great  trouble,  the  soft  parts  that  were  inserted  into  the 
ssperities  of  the  bone,  and,  after  having  put  them  sufficiently  aside, 
applied  the  trepan,  and  separated  the  healthy  head  from  the  diseased 
shaft.  That  done,  he  interposed  between  the  shaft  and  soft  parts  a 
narrow  band,  which  he  passed  down  as  he  dissected  the  soft  parts 
away.    Arrived  at  the  bottom,  he  separated  with  a  curved  saw  the  shaft 

of  the  bone  at  the  external  malleolus,  completing  the  separation  with  a 

gouge.     A  number  of  arteries  were  tied — amongst  others  the  posterior 

tibial.     The  external  popliteal  nerve  was  divided,  and  a  part  of  the 

tibia  which  was  slightly  diseased,  was  cauterized. 

At  the  end  of  two  months  the  cicatrization  was  completed.     The 

patient  was  ordered  to  execute  certain  movements  to  avoid  anchylosis, 

and  four  months  afterwards  he  leant  almost  as  firmly  on  that  leg  as  on 

the  other. 

I  had  occasion,  in  1838,  to  remove  the  upper  third  of  the  fibula, 

disarticulating  it  at  its  upper  joint,  which  offers  but  little  difficulty; 

but  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  cutting  the  anterior  tibial  nerve,  which 

passes  round  its  neck. 

•       (5.)  Resection  of  the  Tihio-Femoral  Articulation,  • 

Four  principal  proceedings  have  been  proposed. 

Proceeding  of  Park, — He  made  a  crucial  incision,  the  transverse 
branch  of  which  passed  above  the  patella.     Generally  rejected. 

Proceeding  of  Moreau, — He  employed  at  the  knee  the  same  inci- 
sions as  at  the  elbow,  viz.,  two  lateral  incisions  passing  up  to  a  suitable 
height  on  the  thigh,  united  by  a  transverse  incision  below  the  patella; 
dissecting  back  the  flap,  and  removing  the  patella.  The  articulation  is 
in  this  way  easily  opened,  and  the  femur  dislocated  forwards,  isolated, 
and  resected.  If  the  tibia  is  diseased,  prolong  the  lateral  incisions  on 
the  leg,  dissect  back  the  flap,  and  nothing  is  easier  than  to  isolate  the 
tibia  behind.  It  suffices  to  graze  its  posterior  surface  with  a  narrow 
knife ;  resect  it  with  a  saw. 

Proceeding  of  Sanson  and  Begin. — They  commence  by  penetrating 
into  the  articulation  through  a  transverse  incision  below  the  patella, 
and  then  pass  to  the  lateral  incision ;  the  result  is  the  same  as  by  the 
method  of  Moreau. 

Proceeding  of  Syme. — Bend  the  leg  at  a  right  angle  on  the  thigh ; 
make  a  transverse  incision,  slightly  curved,  with  the  convexity  down- 
wards, under  the  patella,  extending  as  far  as  the  lateral  ligaments,  and 
in  the  same  cut  open  the  joint;  make  another  incision,  with  its  con- 
vexity upwards,  joining  the  first  at  each  end,  passing  above  the  pa- 
tella, and  circumscribing  that  bone  in  an  elliptical  flap,  which  remove ; 
destroy  the  lateral  ligaments,  then  the  posterior  ligaments;  detach  the 
skin  and  soft  parts  from  the  femur  first,  then  from  the  tibia ;  pass  a 
split  cloth  about  it,  and  cut  it  off  with  a  saw. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  expeditious  and  simple  method — it  is  the 
one  Lisfranc  demonstrates  in  his  lectures. 

After  the  operation,  put  the  bones  in  contact,  to  obtain  their  conso- 
Hdation ;  bring  the  parts  together  by  suture,  and  put  the  limb  in  a 
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fracture  apparatus  ;  Moreau,  sen'.,  placed  it  on  an  horizontal  board, 
suitably  padded,  and  provided  with  upright  pieces  at  the  sides,  ftlso^ 
cushioned.    This  is  an  imitation  of  the  hyponartbecic  splint  of  Sautctifl 

(6.)  Resection  of  the  Coxo- Femoral  .irliculation.  ^M 

Vertnandois  first  dared  to  propose  resection  of  the  upper  end  of  the 
femur  ;  but  the  first  attempt  on  man  was  made  by  White,  who  ope- 
rated on  a  youth  fourleen  years  of  age,  removing  three  and  a  half 
inches  of  the  bone.  The  patient  was  slil!  living  eight  years  after  the 
operation.  Recently  Seutin  removed  five  and  a  half  inches  of  the 
femur  of  a  soldier  for  a  splintering  of  the  bone.  He,  like  White,  only 
made  one  incision,  which  extended  from  the  crest  of  the  itium  to  three 
inches  below  the  trochanter.  It  is  true  that  the  wound  had  already 
been  made  free,  "debrid6e,"  outwards.  The  patient  died  on  ibe 
ninth  day, 

According  to  the  results  aiforded  by  the  simple  incision  in  resection 
of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  I  aui  readily  inclined  to  believe  that  this 
plan  would  be  the  most  suitable.  If  you  prefer  the  method  with  flaps, 
you  may  cut  a  triangular  flap  on  the  outside  (Rossi),  or  a  semilunar 
with  the  convexity  downwards,  extending  from  the  spine  of  the  ilium 
to  the  sciatic  tuberosity  (Velpeau),  or  a  semilunar  flap  with  the 
convexity  upwards,  taking  in  the  great  trochanter  (Sedillot),  or  lastly 
any  variety  of  external  flap  proposed  for  the  coxo-femoral  disarliculft* ji 
tion. 


Ill, RESECTION  OF  THE  HONES  OF  THE  TaUNK. 
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(1.)  Resection  of  the  Bones  of  the  Cranium. 
Cases  are  cited  in  which  it  was  necessary  lo  resect  almost  all  the 
bony  roof  of  the  cranium:  the  rules  are  the  same  as  in  irepaiuiiii| 
aided  by  the  saw. 

(2.)  Rfsediort  and  Complete  Removal  of  the  Superior  Maxilla. 

Many  surgeons  have  attempted  more  or  less  extensive  resection  of 
this  bone  ;  but  the  rules  for  the  operation  must  entirely  depend  on  the 
disease,  as  we  shall  see  when  treating  of  operations  on  the  maxillary 
sinus.  The  description  of  the  mode  of  operation  belongs  to  Gensoul 
of  Lyons. 

Jinatomy. — In  attentively  examining  the  face  of  a  skeleton,  we  see 
that  the  superior  maxillary  bone  is  attached  to  the  others  in  but  three 
principal  points.  First,  by  its  ascending  process  and  articulations  with 
the  03  unguis  and  ethmoid.  Second,  by  the  orbital  border  of  the 
malar,  as  far  as  the  spbeno-maxillary  fissure.  Third,  by  the  articula- 
tion of  the  two  maxillary  bones  and  palate  bone  with  each  other. 
There  is  a  fourlh  point  of  contact  behind  with  the  pterygoid  process 
and  palate  bone,  which  yields  easily  by  simple  depression  of  the 
maxillary  bone  into  the  interior  of  the  mouth  ;  in  attacking  these  dif- 
ferent points  no  large  vessel  is  injured  ;  the  trunk  of  the  internal  max- 
illary artery  may  be  easily  avoided,  or  in  any  case  lied  after  the  re- 
moval of  the  bone:   moreover,  in  case  of  uDforeseen  bemonbu 
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during  the  operation,  we  have  a  resource  in  compression  of  the  caro- 
tid. As  for  the  nerves  only  one  important  trunk  need  be  divided, 
<he  superior  maxillary;  but  il  is  easy  to  cut  it  before  removing  the 
l>one,  and  so  prevent  any  strain. 

Operation.  (Gensoul.) — The  patient  is  seated  on  a  slightly-elevated 
chair,  his  head  thrown  a  little  backwards,  and  leaning  on  the  breast  of 
an  assistant.  The  operator  first  makes  a  vertical  incision,  extending 
from  the  large  angle  of  the  eye  to  (he  upper  lip,  which  be  divides  on 
a  level  with  (be  canine  tooth ;  from  the  middle  of  this  incision,  or 
rather  almost  on  a  level  with  the  base  of  the  nose,  he  makes  a  second, 
which  he  prolongs  to  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  lobe  of  the  ear ;  and 
a  third,  extending  from  half  an  inch  outside  the  external  angle  of  the 
orbit  to  the  point  of  termination  of  the  second.  The  result  is  a  quad- 
rilateral flap,  which  Ls  reilected  back  upon  the  forehead. 

The  bone  being  thus  laid  bare,  begin  with  a  chisel  and  mallet  the 
section  of  the  external  orbital  arch,  near  the  suture  that  unites  the 
malar  with  the  external  orbital  process  of  (he  frontal  bone  ;  then  cut 
the  zygomatic  process  of  the  malar.  Then  attack  its  upper  and  inter- 
nal attachments,  apply  a  large  chisel  below  the  internal  angle  of  the 
eye,  and  cut  through  the  inferior  part  of  the  os  unguis  and  the  orbital 
surface  of  the  ethmoid  ;  the  ascending  process  is  in  like  manner  sepa- 
rated from  the  corresponding  nasal  bone:  then  detach  with  a  knife 
all  the  soft  parts  that  unite  the  ala  of  the  nose  to  the  superior  maxilla  : 
extract  the  6rst  incisor  tooth  of  the  side  operated  on,  and  slip  a  chisel 
between  the  two  bones  not  directly  from  before  backwards,  but  by 
the  mouth,  working  it  from  side  to  side :  lastly,  io  separate  the  articu- 
lation and  adhesions  to  the  pterygoid  process,  and  above  all  to  cut 
the  superior  maxillary  nerve,  pass  a  chisel  flatly  between  the  sofl  parts 
and  floor  of  the  orbit  from  above  downwards  and  from  before  bac^* 
wards,  so  as  to  cut  the  nerve  well  back  and  at  the  same  lime  to  get  a 
good  purchase  on  the  bone  to  depress  it  into  the  mouth.  !t  only  now 
remains  to  divide  with  the  curved  scissors  or  knife  all  the  soft  parts 
that  still  hold  the  bone,  and  especially  the  attachments  of  the  velum 
of  the  palate  to  the  palate  bone,  so  as  to  leave  the  soft  portion  of  this 
velum  extended  between  the  pterygoid  process  and  the  other  side  of 
the  mouth.  The  cavity  resulting  from  the  operation  is  formed  on  the 
inside  by  the  septum  nasi,  outside  by  the  cellular  tissue  which  is  found 
in  so  great  abundance  under  the  buccinator  muscle;  above,  by  the 
depressor  oculi  and  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  orbit;  behind,  you  see 
the  back  of  the  throat  above  the  velum  of  the  palate.  With  the  super- 
tnaxillary,  a  part  of  (he  malar  of  the  os  unguis,  ethmoid,  palate  bones, 
and  the  inferior  spongy  bone  is  removed.  The  operation  is  not  long; 
in  one  case  it  only  occupied  two  minutes  and  a  half,  and  is  much 
less  serious  than  one  would  imagine,  Gensoul  performed  it  eight  times 
without  losing  one  of  his  patients.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  lie 
one,  or,  at  most,  two  small  arteries. 

Leave  the  wound  open  for  a  half-hour  or  an  hour,  and  then  bring 
the  flap  together  by  the  [wis(ed  su[ure. 

The  only  accident  of  the  operation  is  the  flow  of  blood  into  the 
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throat ;  on  that  account  the  patient  is  operated  on  sitting,  a 
mence  by  detaching  the  roalar  bone. 

The  flap  of  the  integuments  leaves  a  triple  cicatrix,  which  is  some- 
times not  large  enough.  May  we  not,  as  Velpeau  has  pointed  out, 
commence  the  incision  at  the  commissure  of  the  lips,  and  direct  it 
outwards,  and  iben  upwards,  to  the  temporal  fossa  ?  At  ihe  farthest, 
it  would  only  be  necessary,  for  the  better  exposure  of  the  bone,  lo  cut 
through  Ihe  lip  vertically  as  far  as  ihe  nasal  orifice  of  the  same  side, 
and  the  cicatrices  would  he  much  less  disagreeable  than  in  the  pro  .. 
ceeding  of  Gensoul.  -^J 

(3.)  Resection  and  Removal  Entire  of  the  Infermr  Maxilla,  .^ 
Resection  of  a  portion  of  (he  inferior  maxilla  was  performed  for  the 
first  lime  by  Dupuylren,  in  1812;  sini-e  then  others  have  gone  much 
further,  and  Waliher  successfully  removed  the  entire  hone.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  progress  and  condition  of  the  diseases  should  greatly 
influence  the  mode  of  operating.  We  shall  class  them,  afier  Lisfranc, 
into  the  five  following  proceedings. 

I.  Resection  of  the  middle  of  the  body  of  the  bome, — Pro- 
ceeding of  Dupuylren. — Seal  the  patient  opposite  the  light,  his  legs 
stretched  out  on  a  footstool,  so  that  he  may  have  no  purchase  wilh  his 
feet  on  the  ground.  An  assistant  standing  behind  him,  encircles  his 
head  with  bothhands,  and  fixes  it  against  his  breast;  and  may,  if  neces- 
sary, compress  the  external  maxillary  (facial)  arteries  against  the  base  of 
the  jaw.  This  assistant  stands  with  his  legs  apart,  so  that  his  position 
may  he  firmer.  Place  yourself  in  front,  and  at  Ihe  right  hand  side  of 
the  patient;  seize  with  (he  left  hand  the  right  portion  of  the  lower  lip, 
whilst  an  assistant  holds  Ihe  left  portion,  to  extend  it  and  draw  it  away 
from  the  upper  lip.  Wilh  a  scalpel  divide  from  above  downwards,  on 
the  median  line,  the  entire  ihiclcness  of  this  lip ;  first  lo  the  base  of  the 
jaw,  then,  after  feeling  for  the  projection  of  Ihe  os-hyoides,  down  lo  it. 
The  incision  should  only  divide  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue.  From 
this,  results  two  flaps,  which  dissecl  back  on  each  side,  lo  the  limits  of 
the  disease,  grazing  Ihe  bone  lo  avoid  the  labial  arteries;  turn  out 
these  flaps  and  give  them  to  assistants;  incise  ihe  periosteum  on  the 
hone  at  Ihe  spot  where  the  saw  is  to  be  applied ;  and  after  well  fixing 
how  far  the  resection  ought  lo  be  carried,  draw  the  correspond inglooth 
on  each  side,  lo  facilitate  the  action  of  the  saw.  Then  go  behind  the 
patient  (io  this  position  Ihe  section  of  the  bone  with  the  saw  is  more 
easy,  whilst  if  you  stand  in  front  the  end  of  Ihe  saw  enters  the  mouth 
and  bruises  the  roof  of  the  palate,  which  increases  the  diflicully  of  Ihe 
operation), and  withafineorcock's-combsaw,dividelhebone.  Shield 
the  nose  and  upper  lip  with  a  plate  of  lead,  a  bit  of  card-board,  or  a 
thick  compress.  The  diseased  portion  of  bone  being  separated,  go 
in  front  again,  grasp  it  in  the  left  hand,  plunge  a  straight  bistoury 
from  below  upwards,  behind  the  bone,  and  delach  ihe  muscles  from  it, 
grazing  the  bone  from  left  to  right,  whilst  an  assistant  holds  away  the 
tongue  with  a  spatula.  The  operation  finished,  tie  the  arteries,  bring 
the  bones  and  flaps  of  skin  together,  uniting  the  latter  by  suture; 
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leaving  a  suflicient  space  at  llie  inferior  angle,  lo  place  there  a  little 
meche  of  lint;  and  favour,  if  necessary,  the  escape  of  the  pus. 

When  the  portion  of  bone  reseclerl  is  so  extensive  as  to  oblige  us  lo 
cut  away  a  part  of  the  integument,  the  portion  to  be  removed  should 
be  circumscribed  by  a  V  shaped  incision,  so  as  always  to  bring  the 
edges  of  the  wound  together,  on  the  median  line. 

If  the  longitudinal  incision  does  not  suffice  on  account  of  the  extent 
of  the  disease,  make  il  crucial  by  drawing  another  along  the  base  of 
the  bone.  When  you  remove  only  a  small  portion  of  bone  you  may 
saw  perpendicularly;  but  when  the  piece  to  be  removed  is  large,  in 
order  to  bring  the  fragments  better  together,  il  is  well  for  the  section 
lo  be  more  or  less  oblique,  according  to  Ibe  thickness.  In  this  case 
begin  to  trace  ihe  groove  for  (he  saw,  by  four  or  five  small  perpendicu- 
lar strokes;  and  afterwards,  incline  it  so  as  to  have  the  required  obli- 
quity; in  all  cases,  a  firm  support  may  be  obtained  by  applying  Ihe 
inferior  against  the  superior  maxilla,  al  least  in  the  beginning  of  Ihe 
seclion. 

The  submental,  labial,  and  lingual  arteries,  generally  bleed  but 
lillle;  compress  them  or  tie  them  as  you  proceed;  sometimes  in- 
creased by  the  disease,  ihen  division  causes  an  abundant  hemorrhage. 
In  this  case,  use  the  actual  cautery,  which  should  act  on  the  bone ;  if 
the  dental  artery  bleeds,  plug  it  with  a  bit  of  soft  wax. 

One  of  the  most  serious  accidents  (hat  can  happen  is  retraction  of  the 
tongue  backwards,  after  the  division  of  its  attachments  to  the  maxil- 
lary bone;  it  then  becomes  reversed  into  Ihe  pharynx,  depresses  the 
epiglottis  on  the  larynx,  and  causes  suffocation.  We  saw  one  case  of 
this  kind  in  which  the  tongue  had  to  be  held  forwards  by  a  hook. 
Lftlletnand,  to  save  one  of  his  patients,  was  even  obliged  to  perform 
the  operation  of  laryngotomy.     Whence  Ihe  following  proceeding: — 

Proceeding  of  Delpecfi, — Before  sawing  Ihe  bone,  he  plunges  a  bis- 
toury behind  it,  and  passes  through  the  incision  a  guard  of  wood  which 
defends  the  soft  parls;  anolher  protects  the  tongue  and  upper  lip. 
The  bone  divided,  he  causes  the  tongue,  at  its  point,  lo  be  seized  by 
an  assistant  in  a  double-hooked  forceps,  and  then  divides  ils  attach- 
ment. In  making  Ihe  suture,  he  takes  care  to  pass  a  thread  across 
the  fra;num,  or  even  across  the  superior  hyoid  muscles;  this  thread 
embraces  also  the  cutaneous  flaps,  if  an  interrupted  suture  is  preferred, 
or  is  attached  lo  one  of  the  pins  of  the  twisted  suture.  In  one  case 
Detpech  transfixed  the  point  of  Ihe  tongue  with  a  gold  wire,  which 
he  made  fast  to  the  neighbouriug  leeth  ;  by  degrees  the  wire  cut  the 
portion  of  the  tongue  embraced  by  it,  but  the  adhesions  had  already 
sulHced. 

Lastly,  to  Delpech  is  also  due  the  important  precept,  to  respect 
one  of  Ihe  tables  of  the  bone  when  it  is  healthy,  and  to  confine  the 
resection  to  the  other  table,  using  the  file,  rasp,  gouge,  or  saw,  as  re- 
quired. The  osseous  table  preserved,  be  il  ever  so  thin,  offers  a  fixed 
point  to  the  flesh,  and  preserves,  to  Ihe  lower  jaw,  all  possible  extent, 
Roux  de  Saint  Maximin  has  also  shown  the  advantage  of  only  remov- 
ing one-half  the  depth  of  the  bone,  when  the  other  is  healthy ;  the 
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changes  these  indications  must  cause  in  the  operative  manipulations 
may  be  easily  conceived. 

Appreciation. — Retraction  of  the  tongue  being  probable,  though 
not  constant,  it  would  be  raasonable  always  to  follow  ihe  proceeding 
of  Delpech  in  this  respect.  As  to  ihe  incision  behind  ihe  bone  pre- 
vious to  its  section,  Lisfranc  correctly  remarks  that  the  contiguous 
parts  are  usually  so  implicated  that  it  is  no  matter  if  they  are  touched 
by  the  saw,  since  they  must  be  removed;  and,  moreover,  by  sawing 
cautiously  there  Is  little  risk  of  tearing  them.  We  may  add,  that 
tearing  these  tissues  is  less  to  be  feared  than  is  supposed,  and  that 
rupture  of  the  inferior  dental  nerve  even,  which  is  unavoidable,  causes 
no  accidents.  In  this  respect,  (he  proceeding  of  Dupuytren  seems 
more  simple  and  preferable. 

Another  proceeding,  that  nothing  can  justify,  consists  in  completely 
dividing  Ihe  attachments  of  the  tongue  before  sawing  the  bone. 
Generally  Ihe  twisted  suture  is  preferred  ;  but  the  interrupted  suc- 
ceeded very  well  with  Delpech;  the  two  ends  of  Ihe  bone  might  also 
doubtless  be  fixed  together  by  means  of  a  gold  wire,  fastening  Ihe 
corresponding  teeth,  but  generally  it  is  not  necessary. 

The  essential  points  are,  to  remove  all  the  diseased  portion,  and 
preserve  all  the  healthy  bone ;  but  some  have  tried  to  accomplish  the 
resection  with  less  injury  to  the  soft  parts. 

Thus  Gensoul  finds  fault  with  Ihe  ordinary  melhod,  because  the 
cicatrix  is  in  the  median  line  ;  and  when  the  bones  no  longer  support 
the  skin  of  ihe  chin,  a  line  of  hard  fibrous  inodular  tissue  results,  ex- 
tending directly  from  the  lip  to  the  os-hyoides,  which  lends  to  retract 
and  draw  down  the  lip  and  flatten  the  newly  formed  chin.  Conse- 
quently Gensoul  places  his  incision  so  thai  the  cicatrix  may  be  on  one 
side  of  Ihe  chin,  leaving  the  latter  free  from  consecutive  retraction. 

I  do  not  know  what  may  be  the  real  value  of  this  precaution,  which, 
however,  we  may  use  without  inconvenience;  but  with  the  method  of 
Gensoul  there  remains  also  a  very  disagreeable  cicatrix  on  the  lip  at 
the  bottom  of  the  face.  Roux  tried  to  avoid,  at  least  in  pari,  this 
deformity ;  and  in  a  case  which  did  nol  allow  of  doing  more  (the  dis- 
ease extending  from  the  right  incisors  to  near  ihe  last  left  molar),  he 
succeeded  in  leaving  the  edge  of  the  Hp  untouched,  by  means  of  a 
curved  incision,  which,  starling  from  the  depression  under  the  chin, 
descended  towards  the  hyoid  region  to  again  ascend  below  the  left 
molar  eminence,  and  circumscribed  a  Hap  which  was  dissected  up- 
wards. Velpeau  cites  this  melhod  as  one  that  may  be  applied  to  le- 
sions of  the  centre  of  the  bone;  bul  in  trying  it  on  the  dead  subject  it 
will  be  very  soon  seen,  that  to  expose  the  disease  completely,  and  to 
apply  the  saw  conveniently,  the  two  ends  of  (he  incision  must  mount 
Eo  high  on  the  face  that  the  deformity  is  replaced  by  another  quite 
as  disagreeable. 

I  have  tried  on  the  subject  a  melhod  which  is  free  from  all  these 
objections.  It  consists  in  detaching  the  lower  lip  from  above  down- 
wards, incising  at  the  bollom  of  the  groove  between  the  bone  and 
gums,  and  grazing  the  bone  as  far  as  the  chin  and  some  lines  below 
it,  to  the  extent  of  the  lip  itself.     This  dissection  made,  tura  down 
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the  lip  under  the  chin,  where  it  is  retained  by  the  projection  of  the 
chin  itself,  you  have  the  bare  bone  exposed  and  can  then  proceed  to 
ils  section,  either  with  the  ordinary  saw,  or  with  what  seems  to  me 
lunre  convenient,  the  chain-saw  passed  behind  the  bone  ;  then  bring 
bflcW  the  flap  to  its  place;  there  is  no  need  of  any  apparatus  to  retain 
it  in  iitti,  and  the  defonoity  is  better  masked  than  by  any  other  known 
proceeding.  It  may  be  conceived  that  the  same  may  be  done  if  you 
wish  to  remove  only  (he  anterior  surface  or  inferior  edge  of  the  hone. 
If  the  pus  accumulate  behind  the  flap,  at  worst  you  have  only  to  make 
a  small  incision  helow  the  chin  lo  give  it  issue  ;  but  the  results  ob- 
tained by  the  proceeding  of  cheiloplasty  of  M,  Roux  of  Brignolles, 
permit  us  to  presume  that  frequently  there  would  be  no  need  of  hav- 
ing recourse  to  this  incision. 

When  resection  afl'ects  a  certain  extent  of  the  body  of  the  maxilla, 
the  approximation  of  the  two  lateral  portions  sometimes  excessively 
contracts  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  pushes  the  tongue  backwards, 
threatening  asphyxia,  which  is  only  avoided  by  fixing  the  tongue  to 
the  external  parts  by  a  point  of  suture.  M.  Rigal  de  Gaillac,  one  of 
the  most  skilful  of  our  colleagues,  to  whom  I  communicated  my  new 
nelhod,  asked  whether  the  two  portions  of  the  bone  might  not  be 
kept  apart  by  an  intermediate  foreign  body,  as  a  plate,  or  wedge  of 
irory,  or  lead,  so  as  lo  preserve  to  the  mouth  its  natural  shape,  at  all 
events,  during  the  first  few  days  after  the  operation  ;  and  afterwards 
in  some  more  definite  way,  so  as  to  permit  a  fibrous  tissue  lo  be  de- 
veloped in  and  fill  up  the  void  caused  by  the  resection,"  This  ides 
is  certainly  very  ingeniouji,  and  deserves  to  be  put  in  execution.  The 
foreign  body,  even  though  we  might  not  obtain  all  possible  success 
from  it,  would  cause  no  material  inconvenience. 

n,  Rksrction  oj'Ai.L  TUE  HORIZONTAL  PORTION.  Firsi  Proceeding, 
vUk  ihejlnp  upwards. — Make  an  incision  along  the  base  of  the  bone, 
reaching  two  lines  beyond  its  angles,  dissect  a  large  flap  upwards  and 
turn  it  back  on  the  face;  saw  the  bone  through  on  each  side,  beyond 
the  limits  of  (he  disease,  and  separate  from  it  the  soU  parts  that  are 
inserted  into  it  behind,  according  to  the  principles  pointed  out  above. 

If  the  disease  is  found  lo  extend  into  the  rami,  make  an  incision 
along  the  posterior  edge  of  each,  to  join  the  first  incisions. 

Second  Proceeding;  two  lateral  flaps. — The  horizontal  incision 
being  made,  convert  it  into  a  T  by  a  vertical  incision,  dividing  the 
entire  lower  lip  in  the  median  line,  and  reflect  the  two  flaps.  This 
proceeding  is  easier  than  the  first. 

III.  Resection  of  half  the  horizontal  portion.  First  Proceed- 
ing; one  inferior  flap.  (J.  Clot^uet.)— Make  with  a  scalpel,  or  the  scis- 
sors of  Dubois,  an  horizontal  incision,  which  starting  from  (he  labial 
commissure,  terminates  a  few  lines  beyond  the  ramus  of  (he  jaw ;  two 
vertical  incisions  join  (his,  the  first  descending  from  the  free  edge  of 

linbiirgh,  coTiIrirett  a  simple  ami  ingenious  inuniinenl  ID  obTialo 
il  cnnsiited  ofa  double  eilvei  caan,  id  conmin  Ihe  upper  moliri 


veto  nrarlf  olond.     Tho  macliina  was  u»d  \ij  Mr,  Litton  on  •eteral  oT  h 
■^^^wand  tha  dMired  objecl. — FarguBwni,  p.  479. 
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the  lip  to  the  base  of  the  bone,  the  secoad  parallel  to  (he  firsi,  de- 
scending behind  ibe  ramus  of  the  bone  Co  some  lines  below  the  angle 
of  tbe  jaw.  Dissect  this  (lap  from  above  downwards,  and  separate 
the  soft  parts  from  the  internal  surface  of  the  bone  before  dividing  it 
with  the  saw,  and  perform  this  division  wilh  the  finger-saw,  the 
cock's-cooib,  or  chain-saw. 

Second  Proceeding;  two  fiaps.  (V.  MoH.) — Make  a  first  incision, 
curved  wilh  its  convexity  downwards  and  backwards,  from  in  front 
of  the  ear  on  a  level  wilh  the  condyle,  to  near  the  chin,  under  the 
labial  commissure.  Dissect  the  superior  flap  back  on  the  face  ;  make 
a  second  incision  vertically  downwards,  from  the  upper  end  of  Ihe 
first  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  dissect  Ibe  flap  downwards  :  first 
saw  the  bone  in  froni,  Ihen  behind,  as  high  as  necessary,  and  remove 
all  the  diseased  portion;  when  you  go  to  a  certain  height,  Mr.  Mott 
advises  dividing  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  before  using  any  trac- 
tion on  the  bit  of  bone  separated,  and  remember  the  proximity  of  the 
lingual  nerve,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding  it. 

Before  performing  Ibe  operalion,  tbe  American  surgeon  thought  it 
necessary  to  tie  the  carotid  artery. 

Third  Proceeding;  one  superior  external  flap.  (Llsfranc.) — First 
make  a  vertical  incision,  descending  from  the  iree  edge  of  the  lip  be- 
low the  chin;  Ihen  an  horiznnlal  one  from  the  firsl,  along  the  base  of 
tbe  jaw  to  two  lines  beyond  ils  angle.  Dissect  the  flap  from  be- 
low upwards  on  Ihe  tumour,  and  reflect  it  on  the  face ;  saw  the  bone 
through  first  wilh  Ihe  cock's-comb  saw,  and  make  Ihe  second  section 
near  Ihe  chin  with  a  common  fine  saw.  The  tumour  removed,  re- 
apply the  flap,  and  bring  it  together  by  suture. 

This  plan  is  more  simple  ihan  the  two  others,  does  not  expose  us 
to  collections  of  pus  at  Ihe  base  of  the  flap,  and  moreover  leaves  but 
a  slight  cicatrix  on  tbe  face. 

Fourth  Proceeding;  one  superior  internal Jlnp. — I  proposed,  if  the 
disease  extended  far  behind,  and  less  in  front,  a  semilunar  incision 
along  the  ramus  and  base  of  the  bone  from  the  ear  to  the  chin,  so  as 
to  have  one  superior  inlernal  flap,  and  no  cicatrix  on  the  face.  Vel- 
peau  put  this  proceeding  in  practice  with  complete  success. 

In  all  these  dissections  you  must  only  include  the  cutaneous  muscles 
wilh  the  skin.  The  masseter  should  be  removed  as  far  up  as  the  bone. 
You  meet  the  external  maxillary  artery;  but  it  is  easy  to  tie  it  before 
you  divide  it. 

IV.  Resection  of  one-half  the  Maxilla  at  the  joist. — Tried 
with  more  or  less  success.  In  most  cases,  Ihe  operators  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  previously  lie  the  carotid.  The  external  maxillary 
and  ihe  internal,  the  denial,  the  transverse  facial,  masseteric,  and 
temporal  arteries  must  be  divided,  and  there  is  a  risk  of  louching  the 
exiernal  carolid.  Nevertheless,  Lisfranc  and  others  have  accom- 
plished the  operalion  without  ligature. 

Operalion. — On  a  horizontal  incision  along  the  base  of  the  jaw, 
let  fall  a  vertical  incision  that  divides  the  lower  lip,  and  another  thai 
reaches  to  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  passes  behind  the  ramus  of  ihe 
bone.    Dissect  and  raise  ihe  quadrilateral  flap  circumscribed  byjbwe 
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incisions,  and  commence  by  sawing  the  bone  in  front;  then  with  a 
j)robe-pointed  bistoury  detach  all  the  sot1t  parts  from  the  internal  sur- 
"face  of  this  half  of  the  bone  ;  pass  a  probe-pointed  concave  bistoury     ' 
l)ehind  the  coronoid  process,  and  cut  the  tendon  of  the  temporalis 
'from  within  outwards,  and  it  only  remains  to  detach  the  condyle. 
Tirst  divide  the  external  ligament  of  the  articulation  ;  and  whilst  you 
twist  the  bone,  to  stretch  in  turn  all  the  parts  of  the  capuscle,  divide 
them  with  a  scissors.    The  condyle  detached  and  dislocated  outwards, 
it  is  easy  to  pass  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  behind  it,  and  cut  the  ex- 
ternal pterygoid. 

The  operation  is  tedious  and  difficult ;  you  should  consequently  tie 
the  arteries  as  you  proceed ;  and  if  ligature  of  the  carotid  trunk  has 
been  omitted,  have  the  external  carotid  held  out  of  the  way  by  the 
fingers  of  an  assistant. 

Moreover,  after  this  amputation,  as  after  the  preceding,  the  deviation 
of  the  remaining  half  of  the  bone  towards  the  other  side  is  almost 
inevitable. 

V.  Removal  of  the  entire  bone. — Tried  once  by  Walther  of 
Bonn,  with  complete  success. 

Operation,  —  On  a  horizontal  incision  along  the  base  of  the  jaw, 
let  fall  a  perpendicular  incision  from  each  zygomatic  arch,  dissect  and 
throw  up  on  the  face  the  immense  flap  that  results,  and  continue  the 
operation  on  one  side  first,  then  on  the  other,  following  the  course  we 
have  just  described.  It  is  evident  that  you  would  have  much  more 
facility  if  you  first  sawed  the  bone  in  its  middle  portion,  which  would 
reduce  the  operation  to  two  amputations  at  the  joint.  There  would 
be  no  need  of  incising  the  flap  in  the  median  line. 

(4.)  Resection  of  the  Ribs. 

This  operation  was  performed  by  Aymar  de  Grenoble  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  repeated  in  our  time  by  Richerand. 

Lay  bare  the  diseased  portions  of  bone,  either  by  a  straight,  curved, 
or  crucial  incision,  or  by  a  quadrilateral  flap  ;  divide  the  intercostal 
muscles  above  and  below  the  rib,  either  from  without  inwards  or  from 
within  outwards,  on  a  director  passed  under  them  ;  then  detach  the 
pleura  from  the  rib  with  the  handle  of  a  scalpel,  and  saw  through  the 
bone  with  a  cock's-comb  or  chain-saw. 

Ordinarily  the  pleura  is  thickened  underneath,  and  moreover  fre- 
quently adherent  to  the  pulmonary  layer,  so  that  the  admission  of  air 
is  little  to  be  feared ;  but  sometimes  it  is  almost  in  a  healthy  state,  or 
even  its  thickening  is  of  such  a  nature  that  its  excision  becomes  ne- 
cessary. For  this  purpose  use  a  scissors  curved  on  their  edges.  The 
air,  which  immediately  enters  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  causes  symp- 
toms of  imminent  suflbcation  :  to  stop  them,  instantly  put  down  the 
flap,  or  cover  the  wound  with  a  thick  compress  spread  with  dressing, 
observing,  in  addition,  the  rules  laid  down  on  this  subject  for  the 
operation  for  empyema. 

Richerand  also  pointed  out,  as  much  to  be  feared,  a  dreadful  he- 
morrhage from  the  intercostal  artery,  at'  the  moment  when  it  is  divided. 
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Thi8  artery  in  front  of  Ibe  posterior  third  of  the  rib  is  of  very  small 
calibre,  and  this  fear  is  almost  without  founilation. 

(5.)  Resection  of  the  Sternum. 
Galien  speaks  of  having  removed  a  great  portion  of  the  stprnum. 
Many  operations  of  the  same  kind  have  been  successfully  tried  by 
modern  surgeons.  They  generally  use  the  trepan  and  circular  knife. 
If  these  do  not  suffice,  the  cock's-comb  saw  and  gouge,  or  a  chain- 
saw,  to  divide  the  coslal  cartilages,  easily  iinish  the  operation. 

(6.)  Resection  of  the  Spinous  Processes  oft!te  Vertebra. 

This  operation  was  performed  in  1829  by  Dr.  Alban  Soiilh,  of  Ken- 
tucky. In  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  a  young  man  had 
the  spinous  process  of  one  of  the  lumbar  verlebrie  displaced  to  the 
right  about  one-fourth  of  an  inch  from  its  natural  position.  Disloca- 
tion was  supposed  (o  have  been  caused.  The  patient  survived;  but 
two  years  afterwards,  being  affected  with  paralysis  of  ihe  lower  limbs, 
and  being  willing  to  suffer  anything  to  be  cured.  Dr.  Dudley  made 
an  incision  down  to  the  bone,  and  concluded,  from  the  examiaalion 
of  the  parts,  thai  there  had  been  fracture  of  one  of  Ihe  lamella  of  the 
vertebra  which  since  had  compressed  the  spinal  marrow.  Smith  then 
decided  to  operate. 

An  incision  from  four  lo  five  inches  was  made  along  Ihe  spinous 
projections  of  the  vertebrre,  and  at  each  end  of  the  first  another,  trans- 
verse, three  inches  long,  dividing  all  the  soft  parts  down  lo  Ihe  bone ; 
the  muscles  were  detached  from  within  outwards  in  Ihe  Iwo  vertebral 
grooves  as  far  as  (he  transverse  processes,  and  a  deformed  callus  was 
exposed,  as  Dr.  Dudley  bad  diagnosed.  Four  verlebrsE  had  been 
fractured.  Hcy's  saw  was  used  lo  make  a  section  of  the  lamellie  on 
each  side,  near  Ihe  base  of  the  transverse  processes,  so  that  the  spin- 
ous processes  were  removed  ;  then  ihe  (laps  were  put  together.  The 
patient  some  time  afterwards  seemed  in  a  fair  way  lo  recovery.  The 
paralysis  had  diminished. 

(7.)  Resection  of  the  Bones  of  the  Pelvis. 
Portions  of  the  crest  of  the  ilium  have  been  removed  in  cases  of 
caries  and  osteo-sarcoma,  portions  of  the  ascending  ramus  of  Ihe 
ischium,  and  the  entire  coccyx;  but  here  you  can  only  be  guided  by 
the  extent  of  Ihe  disease,  and  must  follow  Ihe  general  rules  laid  down 
for  the  treatment  of  caries. 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

OF   AMPUTATION. 

Ampotations  are  divided  into  two  great  classes,  according  as  they 
'iCt  the  coDtinuilj  of  Ihe  bones  of  limbs  or  their  contiguity.' 


FIRST   Division. OF   AMPUTATIONS   IN    THE    CONTINUITY. 

SECTION    I. GENERAL   METHODS    AND    PROCEEDINGS. 


There  are  four  general  meihods  distinguished  by  the  form  of  the 
incisions  in  the  soft  parts,  viz.,  the  circular,  that  with  one  flap,  that 
with  two  flaps,  and  the  obliqne  or  oval;  our  especial  objects  are  to 
retain  a  sufficient  portion  of  soft  parts  to  well  cover  the  bone  and  pre- 
vent its  projecting;  to  effect  as  speedy  and  fircci  a  cicatrization  as 
possible;  and  finally,  so  well  to  cover  the  stump  that  it  may  not  be 
liable  to  e.tcoriate  on  the  least  friction.  These  objects  are  not  easily 
accomplished  ;  the  bone,  when  divided,  does  not  shorten,  but  the  skin 
at  once  undergoes  a  strong  retraction,  the  muscles  a  still  stronger; 
and,  moreover,  this  retraction  is  so  increased  by  Ihe  nervous  convuN 
sbiis  of  the  stump,  or  violent  inflammation,  or  prolonged  suppuration, 
that  in  many  cases,  although  the  greatest  possible  extent  of  skin  and 
muscle  has  been  preserved,  projection  of  the  bone  occurs;  whilst  in 
others,  although  the  bone  has  been  divided  almost  on  a  level  with  the 
soft  parts,  the  stump  escaping  these  accidents  is  covered  with  a  good 
cicatrix.  It  results  thence,  first,  that  Ihe  choice  of  methods  is  not  ' 
EiifGcient  to  assure  the  success  of  the  arapulalion;  and  secondly,  that 
the  consecutive  treatment  has  an  immense  influence. 

There  naturally  follows  another  discussion,  the  object  of  which  is 
to  decide  whether  the  wound  should  he  united  by  first  intention,  or  be 
left  to  suppurate;  or  whether,  taking  a  middle  course,  and  leaving  it 
to  suppurate  a  few  days,  we  should  reuniie  it  by  a  kind  of  second  in- 
tention. It  may  be  said,  as  a  general  rule,  that  to  prevent  the  skin 
from  retracting,  immediate  union  is  preferable  to  the  other  methods ; 
but  when  it  faUs  it  is  to  be  feared  lest  the  retention  of  pus  may  favour 
purulent  reabsorption  :  this  question  is  not  yet  settled. 

Lastly,  more  recently  it  has  been  asked,  if  the  preservation  of 
muscles  in  the  flap  does  not  favour  inflammation  and  suppuration 
without  equivalent  benefit,  and  if  a  reunion  more  speedy  and  less  sub- 
ject to  these  accidents  would  not  be  obtained  by  using  only  the  skin 
with  its  adipose  tissue  to  cover  the  stump.  The  subject  deserves 
careful  examination ;  but  we  may  at  once  establish,  as  a  rule  for 
all  cases,  that  the  skin  being  the  external  envelop,  and,  consequently, 
having  to  cover  a  greater  space  than  the  deep  layer,  more  of  it  than 
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of  muscle  should  always  be  preserved.     We  shall  now  explain  the 
several  methodb-,  the  general   rules,  and  the  accidents  that   follow 

amputation. — 


i 


(1.)  Circular  Method. 
Its  name  sufficientiy  indicates  that  we  reach  the  bone  through  a 
circular  incision  of  the  soft  parts.  In  the  sixteentb  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  the  skin  was  drawn  back  as  much  as  possible,  a  tight 
bandage  was  applied  above  and  belovt'the  place  for  incision,  to  steady 
the  soli  parts,  and  the  bone  was  cut  otT  on  a  level  with  the  section  of 
the  soft  parts;  there  was  only  one  incision  for  the  whole  limb;  in  the 
eighteenth  century  began  the  improvements, 

1.  Proceeding  of  Louis.  Doyble  Musndar  Incision. — Louis,  at 
first,  applied  the  two  bandages,  and  divided,  at  one  stroke,  the  skin 
and  muscles  together  down  to  the  bone  ;  but  then  he  removed  the 
upper  bandage  to  permit  the  superficial  muscles  to  retract ;  he  even 
aided  this  retraction  by  means  of  a  split  bandage.  Under  this 
refractor,  be  divided  the  muscles  that  adhere  to  the  bone ;  and  lastly, 
sawed  off  the  bone  on  a  level  with  this  second  incision.  This  is  very 
nearly  the  method  described  by  Celsus,  as  Louis  himself  allows. 

2.  Proceeding  of  J.  L.  Petit.  Double  Incision  of  the  Skin  and 
Muicles, — Petit  commenced  his  incision  an  inch  lower  than  where  he 
intended  to  saw  off  the  bone,  cutting  down  as  far  as  the  fascia  only ; 
then  he  drew  up  the  integuments  so  that  the  muscles  became 
uncovered  for  about  one  inch;  then  he  cut  Ihem  circularly, on  a  level 
with  the  skin,  drew  them  up  with  a  split  bandage,  and  sawed  off  the 
bone  on  a  level  with  the  second  incision. 

3.  Proceeding  of  Jilanson.  Double  Conical  Incision. — Alanson 
rejected  all  ligature  of  the  limb,  and  made  the  first  incision  as  Petit; 
but  to  favour  the  retraction  of  the  skin,  he  cut,  with  the  point  of  the 
knife,  the  adhesions  of  the  integuments  to  the  fascia  to  a  sufficienl 
extent  to  allow  them  easily  to  cover  the  wound.  Then  he  divided 
all  the  muscles,  obliquely,  down  to  the  bone  on  the  side  opposite  him- 
self; the  blade  of  the  knife  being  turned  upwards,  and  plunged  under 
the  integuments  so  as  to  reach  the  bone  three  or  four  fingers'  breadths 
higher  than  in  the  perpendicular  incision  of  the  muscles.  When  the 
point  of  the  knife  had  thus  reached  the  bone,  he  divided  the  rest  of 
the  muscles,  bringing  the  knife  round  the  limb,  and  following  the 
edge  of  the  integuments,  which  an  assistant  held  away  from  the  in- 
strument; he  did  not  act  with  the  entire  edge,  but  principally  with 
the  point,  which  he  never  removed  from  the  circumference  of  the 
bone.  He  thus  obtained  a  hollow  conical  stump,  the  base  of  which 
corresponded  to  the  edge  of  the  integuments,  and  the  summit  of 
the  bone.  Lastly,  he  sawed  the  bone  where  the  second  incision 
terminated. 

4.  Proceeding  of  B.  Bell.  Triple  Incision. — He  incised  the  skin, 
and  dissected  it  back,  like  Alanson ;  uid  then  divided  the  muscles  to 
the  bone,  as  Petit ;  but,  arrived  there,  he  delatched  them  from  the 
bone  an  inch  up  or  more — which  is  easily  done  by  insinuating  the 
point  of  an  amputating  knife  between  them  and  the  bone,  andthen 
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roaod  (he  Itmb;  at  this  height  he  sawed  ofT  the  bone,  constituting  the 
ihird  section,  the  level  of  which  differed  fromlhat  of  the  second. 

Beside  the  advantage  of  obtaining  a  hollow  cone,  M.  Baudens,  who 
believed  himself  the  author  of  this  method,  adds  that  the  stiirop 
being  cushioned  by  muscles,  we  need  not  fear  that  after  cicatrization 
the  nervous  filaments  will  be  compressed  between  the  bone  and 
cicatrix;  a  circumstance  to  which  he  attributes  the  pains  frequetttly 
occurring  in  stumps  on  change  of  weather.  This  assertion  needs 
proof, 

5.  Proceeding  of  Desault.  Triple  Incision  of  the  Sojf  Parts, — 
Desault  made  the  incision  of  the  skin  in  the  same  way  as  J.  L.  Petit ; 
the  double  incision  of  the  muscles  as  Louis,  and  sawed  off  the  bone 
on  a  level  with  the  last  incision. 

6.  Proceeding  of  Portal.  Section  of  the  Muscles  in  Diff'erent 
PosilioTis  of  the  Limb. — Portal  thought  he  had  discovered  the  cause 
of  the  retraction  of  the  muscles,  in  the  habit  of  dividing  them  all  in 
the  same  position  of  the  limb;  we  must  own  that  if  a  muscle  be 
divided  when  stretched,  the  retraction  will  be  greater;  and  we  leave 
less  extent  of  it  in  the  stump  than  if  it  had  been  relaxed  at  the  lime 
of  ihe  incision.  The  section  of  the  skin  then  being  made,  when  in- 
cising the  extensor  muscles,  the  surgeon  should  extend  the  limb;  when 
dividing  the  flexors,  flex  the  limb,  the  adductors,  adduct  the  limb, 
&c.  It  is  worth  remarking  that  all  writers  have  admitted  Ihe 
principle  as  well  grounded,  and  yet  most  all  have  rejected  the 
proceeding. 

7.  Proceeding  of  Valentin. — Setting  out  on  the  same  principle  as 
Portal,  he  arrived  at  this  absurd  conclusion,  that  each  muscle  ought 
to  be  divided  when  in  its  state  of  greatest  extension.  You  would  by 
this  proceeding  attain  an  entirely  different  end  from  that  which  the 
author  intended. 

8.  Proceeding  of  Hey.  Oblique  Incision  of  the  Muscles. — This  is 
another  modification  of  Portal's  proceeding,  which  attains  the  same 
object  ill  a  simpler  way.  On  the  thigh,  for  instance,  when  ampula- 
tion  is  performed  in  Ihe  ordinary  manner,  the  limb  is  in  a  state  of 
flexion  on  Ihe  pelvis,  and  the  posterior  muscles  retract  more  than  the 
anterior.  Hey  would  then  divide  them  (the  posterior)  only  half  an  ' 
inch  above  the  incision  in  the  integuments,  whilst  be  would  divide  the 
anterior  three-fourths  of  an  inch. 

9.  Proceeding  of  Brunninghausen.  Dissec/ion  of  the  Skin. — Brun- 
ninghausen  thinks  it  better  lo  cover  the  bone  with  skin  than  with 
muscles,  which  after  some  time  become  reduced  lo  nothing.  Con- 
sequently be  cuts  the  muscles  perpendicularly  down  lo  the  bone,  and 
saws  the  latter  off  on  a  level  with  them  ;  but  he  takes  care  lo  pre- 
serve by  dissection  the  necessary  quantity  of  skin.  If,  for  instance, 
the  circumference  of  ihe  limb  is  nine  inches,  the  diameter  is  three: 
an  inch  and  a  half  uf  integuments  should  then  be  left.  To  fncililate 
this  dissection,  the  skin  may  be  turned  back  all  round. 

Jippreciation. — Such  are  the  principal  known  proceedings.  It  may 
be  seen  that  nearly  all  of  them  are  connected  with  some  common 
,,ffluieral  principles.     Thus  the  method  of  Desault  includes  those  of 
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Louis  and  Petit;  Alanson  and  Bell  have  arrived  at  the  same  end  bj 
diSerent  ways.  Portal  and  Hey  have  thrown  out  an  idea  which 
should  not  be  lost;  and  Brunninghausfn,  whilst  preserving  a  greater 
extent  of  skin,  has  only  renewed  the  proceeding  of  Petit,  and  runs 
the  chance  of  seeing  the  bone  protrude  beyond  the  muscles,  when  cut 
ofiT  on  a  level  with  them. 

J.  L.  Petit  has  laid  down  as  the  first  rule  of  amputations :  Pre- 
serve as  much  of  the  soft  parls  and  as  little  of  the  bone  as  possible. 
Alanson  has  put  it  inio  better  form:  "Shape  the  stump  into  a  hollow 
cone,  of  which  the  bone  is  the  suramil."  The  diiEcultyof  his  method 
has  caused  it  to  be  neglected.  Might  it  not  be  more  easily  performed? 
The  triple  incision  of  Desaitlt,  the  one  generally  adopted  in  France, 
does  not  place  the  bone  exactly  at  the  summit  of  the  cone  ;  for  the 
muscular  fibres,  cut  on  a  level  with  it,  always  retract  a  little  on 
it.  We  propose,  then,  joining  to  it  the  incision  of  Bell,  which  would 
constitute  a  new  method,  by  quadruple  incision,  viz.,  the  skin,  the 
superficial  muscles,  the  deep  muscles,  and  lastly,  the  bone,  after 
having  cleared  it  to  a  proper  height.  Nothing  would  be  wanting  to 
this  mode  of  operating,  if  the  incision  of  the  muscles  was  directed 
obliquely  after  the  proceeding  of  Hey. 

After  these  important  diilerences  in  the  proceedings,  there  is 
scarcely  any  in  the  operative  manipulation.  For  instance,  Desault 
divided  the  skin  by  two  incisions,  cutting  through  half  the  circum- 
ference in  each,  and  the  muscles  in  the  same  manner ;  others  retain 
the  two  cuts,  but  comprise  in  the  first  three-fourths  of  the  circum- 
ference of  the  limb,  Larrey  accomplishes  the  circuit  of  the  limb  by 
four  incisions,  united  at  their  extremities,  one  on  the  outside,  another 
below,  a  third  on  the  inside,  and  a  fourth  above.  Lastly,  Lisfranc 
places  himself  with  his  knee  on  the  ground,  passes  the  knife  round 
the  limb,  so  that  his  incision  commences  on  the  inside,  and,  in 
raising  himself  by  degrees,  he  completes  the  incision  in  one  sweep 
of  the  knife.  The  second  proceeding  seems  to  us  the  simplest  and 
best. 

The  soft  parts  being  divided,  the  utility  of  a  split  bandage  in 
keeping  them  back  is  generally  allowed.  The  incision  of  the  ptrios- 
'teum  is  a  greater  subject  of  discussion.  Some  scrape  it  from  below 
upwards,  others  from  above  downwards;  the  greatest  number  care- 
fully cut  it.  Lastly,  Guthrie  sawed  off  the  bone  without  taking  these 
precautions,  after  having  divided  the  muscular  fibres  only,  and  the 
cure  was  as  speedy.  There  may  then  be  some  advantage  in  imitating 
him. 

There  has  also  been  much  of  argument  as  to  how  the  wound  should 
be  united,  setting  aside  the  question  of  first  or  second  intentii>n.  A, 
Pare  made  two  points  of  suture,  crossed  at  right  angles ;  Delpech  has 
revived  in  France  the  plan  of  using  sutures;  but  he  applies  them  in 
only  one  direction,  so  as  to  have  a  linear  wound.  Generally  we  use 
only  sticking  plasters,  which  are  more  simple,  less  painful,  and  easier 
to  remove,  and  unite  the  wound  in  a  linear  direction. 

But  should  the  direction  of  the  wound  be  transverse,  vertical,  or 
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oblique  ?  These  questions  cannot  be  answered  in  general  terms:  we 
shall  return  to  Ihem  in  speaking  of  each  particular  amputation. 

Lastly,  Kirkland  advises  the  removal  of  a  bit  of  skin  from  each 
angle  of  the  wound,  to  hinder  the  integuments  from  creasing, 

Larrey  incises  these  angles  with  the  same  view,  to  Ihe  extent  of 
three-fourths  of  an  inch.  This  may  be  useful  when  the  skin  is  very 
much  swollen,  and  its  edges  will  not  meet  otherwise;  but  il  should 
not  be  done  as  a  general  rule. 

(2.)  Method  toilh  One  Flap. 

Proposed  first  for  the  leg  only,  then  applied  to  the  other  limbs.  It 
is  of^en  the  only  method  practicable  on  the  field  of  battle,  when  the 
entire  side  of  the  limb  has  been  carried  away,  or  injured  by  a  ball. 

Proceeding  of  Verduin. — Seize  with  the  left  hand  all  the  soft  parts 
which  are  to  form  the  flap;  with  the  right  pass  a  double-edged  knife 
through  the  soft  parts  from  side  to  side,  as  close  lo  the  bone  as  pos- 
sible, and  cut  the  flap  from  above  downwards,  and  within  outwards. 
The  flap  raised,  divide  the  remainder  of  the  integiimenls  and  muscles 
by  a  semicircular  incision,  separate  the  flesh  from  Ihe  bone,  and  saw  it 
as  usual. 

Garengeot  made  the  semicircular  incision  before  cutting  the  flap  ; 
which  does  not  offer  any  great  advantage,  and  does  not  really  consti- 
tute a  different  proceeding. 

(3.)  Method  with  Two  Flaps. 
Conceived  almost  at  the  same  time  by  Vermale  and  Ravaton.     It 
has  but  few  proceedings. 

1.  Procfeiiing  of  Vermale. — With  the  lefl  hand  grasp  the  soft  parts 
of  one-haif  the  limb,  and  pass  a  knife  through  their  base,  lo  cut  a 
aemirircular  Hap  from  within  outwards,  taking  care  to  graze  the  bone 
as  close  as  possible  ;  then  draw  all  the  remaining  soft  parts  to  the 
other  side,  and,  passing  the  knife  between  tbem  and  the  bone,  cut  the 
second  flap  in  the  same  way  as  the  first. 

2.  Proceeding  of  Ravaion. — Divide  the  soft  parts  circularly  down 
to  the  bone,  at  a  suitable  distance  from  where  you  intend  to  saw  it, 
and  let  fall  two  lateral  incisions  on  the  circular,  so  as  to  obtain  by  the 
dissection  two  quadrilateral  flaps,  of  equal  breadth  and  sufficient 
length, 

3.  Proceeding  of  Lntigenbeck. — Grasp  with  the  left  hand  all  the 
flesh  on  one  side  of  the  limb,  and  wiih  a  long  knife  incise  it  obliquely 
from  below  upwards,  antl  from  without  inwards  to  the  bone,  so  as  not 
to  reach  the  bone  before  having  formed  a  flap  of  suitable  extent.  The 
opposite  flap  is  made  in  the  same  way;  then  divide  the  periosteum 
circularly,  and  saw  otf  the  bone. 

We  prefer  the  proceeding  of  Vermale  as  the  quickest  and  safest. 

When  a  limb  is  amputated  by  the  melhod,  with  one  or  two  flaps, 
it  is  generally  united  by  firsl  intention.  We  see  no  advantage  in 
the  practice  of  O'Halloran,  who  allows  the  flap  to  suppurate  for  some 
time  before  he  brings  it  down  on  the  wound. 
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(4.)  Oblique,  or  Oval, 

Advised  up  to  the  present  time  more  for  particular  cases  than 

general  method  ;  it  only  dilfers  from  the  circular,  in  that  the  inciidoa 

of  the  integuments  is  carried  higher  on  one  side  than  on  the  other. 

We  shall  examine  in  their  places  the  value  of  the  special  proceedinga. 

(5.)  General  Rules  for  Jlmputation. 
Most  of  the  following  rules  apply  to  all  (he  methods,  and 
amputation  in  the  contiguity  of  limbs. 

1.  The  part  must  be  well  washed  and  shaved,  and  every  thii^ 
needful  for  the  operation  prepared  beforehand.  There  should  bil- 
ready,  1st.  On  a  first  tray,  the  knives,  the  bistouries,  the  split  bandage^ 
or  retractor,  the  saw,  the  forceps,  or  tenaculum,  and  plenty  of  waxed 
ligature  threads.  2d.  On  a  second  tray,  suture  needles  armed  with 
threads,  straps  of  sticking  plaster  cut  or  rolled,  lint,  compresseSf 
bandages  and  a  pincushion.  3d.  Cold  or  hot  water,  and  severil 
Sponges  lo  change  as  required.  In  certain  cases,  a  tourniquet  or  coi 
pressor,  and  one  or  more  lighted  candles. 

2.  The  patient,  for  amputation  of  the  arm,  is  better  seated  on  ft 
chair ;  but  you  may  operate  on  him  lying  in  a  bed,  or  on  a  table,  itt 
case  of  need.  This  last  position  is  indispensable  in  amputations  of 
the  lower  limbs. 

3.  For  the  minor  amputations,  of  fingers,  toes,  hand  and  foot,  there 
is  only  need  of  one  assistant,  to  hold  apart  the  lingers  and  maintain 
the  limb  in  the  desired  position,  or  hold  up  the  skin  or  the  flap  ;  the 
surgeon  stands  immediately  in  front  of  the  part  to  be  amputated,  and 
holds  it  himself  with  his  left  hand. 

4.  In  the  major  amputations,  of  the  arm,  forearm,  thigh  or  lev, 
two  assistants,  at  least,  are  required  ;  one  above  the  limb,  lo  hold  it 
with  both  hands,  raise  the  skin  and  flap,  hold  the  retractor,  and  maintain 
the  limb  in  position  whilst  the  bone  is  being  sawed  ;  the  other  below  to 
grasp  the  diseased  part,  keep  firm  the  bone,  and,  afler  its  section, 
assist  the  operator  in  tying  the  ligatures  ;  ihese  two  assistants  should 
be  aware  of  the  operative  manipulation  intended.  We  also  need 
others  to  hold  the  opposite  limb,  steady  the  trunk  and  other  limbs  of 
the  patient,  wipe  of!"  the  perspiration  from  his  forehead,  give  him 
drink,  &c. :  they  may  be  chosen  from  among  n on- professional  alledd< 
ants. 

It  is  useful  to  have  other  intelligent  ai^sistants present;  one  to  hand 
the  instruments,  water,  pieces  of  dressing,  &c. ;  another  to  hold  the 
candle — of  great  importance  when  we  cannot  operate  by  natural 
light ;  and  lastly,  another,  the  most  skilful  and  important  of  all,  to 
compress  the  artery  when  the  tourniquet  cannot  be  used. 

6.  We  generally  surround  the  part  to  be  amputated  with  com- 
presses and  a  bandage,  so  that  the  pus  or  smell  that  escapes  may 
neither  soil  the  hands  of  the  assistant  nor  offend  the  nose  of  the 
operator. 

6.  The  operator  first  places  all  his  assistants,  and  assures  himself 
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of  the  compression,  before  confiding  it  to  the  assistant,  or  places  the 
tourniquet. 

7.  The  tourniquet,  or  "  garrot,"  are  preferable  when  you  operate 
below  the  thigh  or  arm  :  for  these  two  parts  ihey  have  the  inconve- 
nience of  oiFering  an  obstacle  to  the  retraction  of  the  muscles;  they 
should  be  replaced  by  an  assistant. 

8.  The  operator  places  himself  sometimes  inside,  sometimes  out- 
side, the  limb  ;  custom  has  greatly  ruled  these  positions;  a  more  safe 
rule  is  (unless  the  operator  be  ambidexter)  to  place  himself  so  that 
bislell  hand  can  always  grasp  the  upper  part  of  the  limb. 

9.  Whether  you  make  flaps  or  employ  the  circular  method,  you 
should  calculate  the  diameter  of  the  limb,  and  give  the  skin  on  each 
side  Bt  least  half  this  diameter.  This  extent  of  Aap  should  even  be 
a  little  increased,  on  account  of  the  retractability  of  the  skin  ;  and 
you  should  not  begin  the  operation  until  al^er  having  well  fixed  the 
length  to  be  given  to  the  Haps,  and  the  spot  where  the  bone  is  to  be 
sawed  through. 

10.  After  the  division  of  the  skin,  when  you  wish  to  dissect  it,  it 
is  more  expeditious  to  exchange  the  knife  for  the  bistoury. 

If  you  confine  yourself  to  retraction  of  the  skin,  as  you  divide  its 
adhesions,  the  assistant  wbo  has  ibis  duty  should  hold  a  sujficieot 
surface  of  the  integuments  with  the  flat  of  his  fingers,  and  draw  them 
upwards  with  a  motion  of  pressure  and  elevation  combined,  otherwise 
you  will  not  obtain  the  desired  efTect. 

11.  The  amputated  portion  should  be  covered  with  a  cloth,  and 
taken  out  of  sight  of  the  patient, 

12.  It  is  not  well  for  the  patient  to  exhaust  himself  by  struggles 
and  crying,  but  it  is  much  worse  for  him  to  suppress  them.  You 
should  then  invite  bim  to  give  vent  to  bts  feelings  freely,  if  you  see 
that  he  is  making  violent  elTorts  to  contain  them. 

13.  If  in  tying  the  vessels  you  are  inconvenienced  by  a  profuse 
hemorrhage,  sweating  as  it  were  from  the  surface  of  the  bone,  a  very 
simple  method  of  stopping  it  is  to  press  on  the  bone  with  a  compress, 

14.  The  operation  finished,  and  the  arteries  tied,  collect  the  liga- 
tures into  a  bundle,  place  them  iu  the  inferior  angle  of  the  wound,  and 
wait  half  an  hour  before  you  dress  the  stump. 

15.  After  the  dressing,  the  patient  should  be  laid  in  his  bed,  so 
that  the  limb  be  semi-flexed,  the  stump  elevated,  and  that  the  wound 
offer  an  exit  to  the  pus  at  its  lowest  part.  Some  surgeons  are  even  in 
the  habit  of  putting  a  tent  or  a  bit  of  linen  in  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
wound. 

16.  These  rules,  as  also  those  for  the  special  proceedings,  cannot 
always  be  applied  in  military  practice.  The  want  of  assistants,  and 
the  injuries  of  parts,  force  us  to  modify  all  the  proceedings;  thus  we 
were  once  obliged  to  amputate  a  thigh  with  only  one  assistant ;  the 
"garrot"  is  then  a  precious  resource. 

(6.)    Ofl/ie  Accidents  Ihat/oUojo  Jlmputations. 

We  shall  say  nothing  here  of  the  accidents  common  to  all  great 

~   nations.     Syncope,  piimilire  and  coosecutire  besiOfrhage,  hospital 
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gangrene,  phlebitis,  cystitis,  &g.  ;  but  ^e  shall  notice  three  special 
circumstances,  spasm,  inflammation,  and  convexity  of  the  slump  with 
projection  of  the  bone.  1.  Spasms  of  the  stump: — one  of  ihe  most 
powerful  causes  of  its  convexity.  They  are  corabaled  by  pulling  the 
limb  in  a  semi-flexed  position,  and  Bxing  it  to  the  cushion  and  bed^ 
by  compressing  the  muscles  with  a  bandage  applied  all  the  way  up 
the  limb,  and  administering  opium  and  camphor  in  large  doses. 

2.  Inflammation  of  the  stump  most  usually  conies  on  after  union 
by  the  first  intention.  The  dressings  and  even  the  plasters  must  bc 
removed  at  once,  and  recourse  had  to  antiphlogistic  measures,  and 
especially  refrigerants.  Camphor  powdered  and  applied  between  fwo 
moistened  rags  is  the  best  topical  application  we  know  of.  When  tht 
inflammation  is  more  advanced,  it  either  takes  the  form  of  erysipelas 
with  a  grayish  lint,  quickly  passing  to  gangrene  (Larrey,  in  this  case, 
employs  the  actual  cautery  with  great  advantage,  applied  with  some 
degree  of  force  to  the  inflamed  points,  so  as  to  give  (he  appearance 
of  branches  of  fern,  or  the  fibres  of  a  laurel  leaf),  or  else  the  slump  U 
affected  with  phlegmonous  erysipelas.  We  know  of  nothing  better 
than  deep  and  numerous  incisions  on  (he  most  inflamed  parts  for  it! 
cure. 

3.  Convexity  of  the  stump  takes  place  in  several  degrees;  either 
the  stump  is  in  the  shape  of  a  sugar-loaf,  wilh  the  cicatrix  Ibrmed  and 
the  bone  covered,  in  which  case  nothing  must  be  done ;  or  the  boot 
projects  and  becomes  necrosed.  Several  means  have  been  recoin- 
mended  for  preventing  this  projection.  Pouteau,  advised  above  all, 
guarding  against  inflammation  in  the  stump,  which,  according  to  hitai 
is  the  only  cause  of  muscular  retraction,  and  proscribed  all  compres- 
sive bandaging.  Louis  recommended  bandaging  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  limb,  compressing  the  muscles,  and  fixing  in  Ihe  folds  of  the 
bandage  longitudinal  compresses,  which  cross  on  the  slump  in  tht 
manner  of  bandages  for  transverse  wounds,  thus  bringing  the  flesh  on 
the  bone. 

M.  Foullioy  of  Brest  has  pointed  out  a  proceeding  subject  to  leM 
inconvenience.  He  applies  on  the  skin  long  straps  of  adhesive  plas- 
ter, which  form  a  loop  in  front  of  Ihe  stump  ;  through  this  loop  ht 
passes  a  cord  reaching  over  (he  foot  of  the  bed,  and  suspends  by  it  A 
weight  sufHcient  to  exercise  a  continual  traction  on  the  soft  parts,  and 
bring  (hem  back  by  degrees  to  a  level  with  those  in  front  of  the  bone> 
When  the  projecting  bone  is  necrosed,  it  has  been  advised  to  favonf 
its  separation  by  attacking  the  projected  part  with  the  nit.  oxide  of 
mercury,  or  other  caustics  (Louis);  or  (o  try  resection;  incising  cJrcv> 
larly  the  soft  parts  to  the  necessary  height.  To  saw  the  bone  under 
these  circumstances  with  facility  and  security,  Bertrandi  has  invented 
a  little  wooden  fork,  on  which  the  projecting  extremity  is  restedt 
Larrey  rejects  all  these  methods  as  useless  or  dangerous,  and  leavei 
to  nature  the  care  of  separating  Ihe  necrosed  fragment.  This  practicfe 
is  safer  than  the  others,  but  is  often  so  tedious  that  the  patient  himself 
asks  for  more  speedy  means.  We  cannot  see  what  Ihe  caustics  can 
do,  unless  they  act  very  near  the  healthy  parts  of  the  bone ;  resection 
is  the  most  expeditious.    Some  treat  it  as  a  alight  operatiou,  o^en 
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tDore  dangerous  than  amputation  itself.    It  is  a  point  of  doctrine  which 
requires  more  elucidatioa. 

SECTION   U. — AMPUTATIONS  IN  THE    CONTINUITY   OF   THE   UPPER   LIMBS. 

(1.)  imputation  of  the  Phalanges, 

Most  modern  surgeons  advise  amputation  of  the  phalanges  to  be 

performed  at  the  joint  only.     This  is  a  very  exclusive  precept,  which 

we  reject,  especially  where  there  is  still  enough  of  the  phalanx  left  to 

preserve  its  movements. 

We  may  use  the  circular  method  or  the  one  wiih  two  flaps.  The 
firet  is  preferable,  and  gives  the  best  result.  Incise  the  skin  circularly, 
draw  it  back  a  quarter  of  an  inch  behind  the  incision.  Use  a  watch- 
maker's saw;  and  unite  the  integuments  so  as  to  have  a  transverse 
cicatrix. 

(2.)  imputation  of  the  Metacarpal  Bones. 

You  may  amputate  one  of  the  bones  of  the  metacarpus  with  the 
finger  it  supports  alone,  or  the  four  together. 

For  the  first  case  you  might  choose  between  the  method  by  flaps, 
and  Ihe  oval  incision.  Slightly  modifying  the  proceedings,  we  shall 
describe  for  amputation  of  these  bones  at  the  joint.  The  bone  being 
exposed  and  isolated  from  the  flesh  as  far  as  the  place  where  it  is  to 
be  sawed,  pass  a  compress  behind  it  and  saw  it  off  obliquely,  so  that 
the  cicatrix  and  stump  may  form  as  slight  a  projection  as  possible. 
For  instance,  Ihe  fifth  metacarpal  bone  is  sawed  obliquely  downwards 
and  outwards;  the  second,  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards;  the 
third  and  fourth,  indifferently  inwards  or  outwards,  but  so  as  to  allow 
the  fingers  to  approach  each  other.  We  have  not  the  same  induce- 
ments in  amputation  of  the  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  so  it 
should  be  sawed  perpendicularly  to  its  axis.  In  all  these  isolated 
amputations  Ihe  oval  method  is  the  best,  on  account  of  its  simplicity 
and  the  beauty  of  ils  results.  For  amputation  of  the  four  metacarpal 
bones  together,  you  may  choose  between  the  method  with  one  flap  cut 
on  the  palmar  surface,  or  a  dorsal  and  palmar  Hap,  or  the  circular. 
The  latter  seems  preferable.  As  ail  the  muscles  here  adhere  to  the 
bone,  you  would  make  only  a  triple  incision ;  through  the  skin  first, 
which  you  would  turn  back  and  dissect  if  necessary — through  Ihe 
mnscles  in  the  interosseous  spaces — and,  lastly,  through  the  bones, 
after  having  detached  the  muscles  circularly  some  lines  above.  You 
riiould  saw  each  bone  separately,  perpendicularly  to  its  axis,  carefully 
guarding  the  flesh  with  a  split  bandage,  or  retractor. 

(3.)  Jlmputation  of  the  Forearm. 
The  forearm  is  covered  with  muscles,  most  of  which  become  ten- 
dons towards  its  lower  part.  Larrey,  with  the  object  of  avoiding 
inflammation  in  Ihe  sheaths,  and  having  a  fleshy  stump,  teaches  that 
it  should  only  be  amputated  in  its  upper  third  ;  but  this  idea  has  not 
rained  much  approval,  and  the  rule  is  to  amputate  as  low  as  possible. 
c  methods  have  been  employed  here. 
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Circular  Method.  Proceeding  generally  adopted. — The  patient  ia 
seated  on  a  chair,  his  forearm  fixed  between  pronation  and  supinatioOp 
Und  kept  steady  by  assistants.  Tbe  operator,  armed  with  a  double- 
edged  knife,  places  himself  on  the  inside  of  the  limb  if  he  operates 
on  the  \e(t,  and  outside  if  on  the  right  forearm,  and  grasps  tbe  limb 
with  the  left  hand  above  the  place  of  incision.     Then, 

1st.  He^makes  an  incision  round  the  limb  down  to  the  fascia.  An 
assistant  draws  up  the  skin,  the  surgeon  favouring  its  retraction  bf 
rapidly  dividing  the  cellular  bands  that  retain  it. 

2d.  He  incises  the  muscles  all  round  the  limb  with  a  sawiii|[ 
motion,  and  not  leaving  the  side  of  tbe  limb  until  be  is  sure  he  baa 
reached  tbe  bone,  lest  the  muscles  should  have  only  given  way  before 
the  instrument.  The  superficial  muscles  slightly  retract  after  this 
incision. 

3d.  He  places  tbe  knife  on  tbe  dorsal  surface  of  ihe  ulna,  the 
point  downwards ;  incises  ihe  muscles  not  yet  divided,  and  the  peri- 
osteum, and  reaches  the  interosseous  space;  divides  the  muscles 
there,  and  the  interosseous  ligament  as  completely  as  possible,  passes 
round  the  radius,  returns  with  the  point  of  the  instrument  upwards 
into  thetinlerosseous  space,  and  terminates  this  kind  of  figure  of  8 
incision  on  the  ulna,  where  he  begun  it. 

4lh.  He  places  a  compress,  split  into  Ibree  bands,  on  the  limb; 
the  middle  band  passing  between  the  bones ;  and  (he  assistant, 
charged  with  the  retraction,  holds  it  crossing  the  two  lateral  bands 
behind;  the  surgeon  then  applies  the  saw  and  makes  a  groove  with 
it,  first  on  the  radius,  then  on  the  ulna,  and  then  saws  freely,  but  M 
that  tbe  ulna  (more  solidly  articulated  with  the  humerus)  is  not 
divided  till  last,  and  consequently  serves  to  steady  tbe  radius. 

Then  withdraw  the  compress,  and  seek  the  arteries,  generally  four 
in  number.  They  are  from  above  downwards.  1.  The  rarfiui,  situ- 
ated in  front  of  the  radius,  between  tbe  supinator  longus,  the  flexor 
carpi  radialis,  and  the  flexor  pollicis  longus;  the  nerve  is  so  far  off 
that  you  need  not  trouble  yourself  about  it.  2.  The  anterior  interoa^ 
seous,  situated  almost  on  the  middle  of  tbe  palmar  surface  of  tbe  in- 
terosseous ligament ;  it  is  accompanied  by  a  nervous  filament,  which 
it  is  well  to  avoid.  3.  Tbe  posterior  interosseous,  situated  behind 
this  ligament,  also  almost  in  the  median  line,  but  beyond  tbe  middle 
of  the  arm  it  is  divided  into  small  branches,  which  do  not  require 
ligature.  4,  The  ulnar  situated  in  front  of  tbe  ulna,  between  Ihe 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris  and  the  flexors  profundus  and  sublimis. 

Unite  from  before  backwards  so  as  to  have  a  transverse  wound,  the 
angles  of  which  cover  the  bone. 

Some  make  the  three  incisions  of  Desault ;  but  most  of  (he  muscles 
being  adherent  to  the  bone,  the  double  incision  of  the  muscles  is 
only  equivalent  to  the  single,  and  you  run  tbe  risk  of  seeing  the  bone 
protruding  from  the  stump.  Many  surgeons,  perceiving  this  danger, 
have  recommended  incising  the  interosseous  ligament  some  distancS 
above,  to  facilitate  the  retraction  of  (he  muscles ;  a  resource  of  doubt- 
ful utility.  We  adopt  two  very  simple  means  to  obtain  a  good  stump, 
lo  the  upper  half  of  the  forearia  we  make  the  quadruple  incision,  as 
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we  bare  described  ;  in  the  lower  half,  as  there  is  too  liltle  flesh  and 
loo  much  tendon,  we  dissect  back  the  skin  suiEciently  to  cover  the 
stump  amply,  according  to  the  proceed- 
ing of  Bninninghausen.  In  this  case, 
also,  Ihe  difficulty  of  dividing  the  ten- 
dons from  without  inwards  has  cause  ' 
some  to  pass  the  knife  flatly  between  the 
soil  parts  and  the  bones,  and  cut  the 
former  transversely  from  wilhin  outwards, 
oa  a  level  with  the  retracted  skin,  by 
turning  up  its  edge- 
It  remains  for  us  to  say  why  the  fore- 
arm should  be  put  in  middle  position.  It 
is  to  allow  us  to  divide  the  flesh  and 
bone  on  nearly  the  same  level.  If,  for 
example,  you  saw  the  bone  during  pro- 
nation, Ihe  radius  would  be  longer  than 
the  ulna  in  supination,  and  vice  versd. 
Again,  it  is  in  the  middle  position  that 
the  arm  is  to  be  kept  during  cicatriza- 
lioD  ;  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order  not  to 
retard  it,  that  the  flesh  present  an  even 
surface.  It  was  through  forgetling  or 
mistaking  this  fact  that  some  authors 
have  recommended  sawing  the  bone 
during  perfect  pronation.  » 

Method   by  One  Flap.     Proceeding  J'  ^ 
of   Graefe. — Cut   a  semi-elliptical   flap  "'? 
from  the  anterior  part   of  the  forearm, 
divide  the  soA  parts  on  the  back  of  the  limb  semi  circularly,  raise  the 
flap  and  integuments,  and  isolate  the  bones  as  much  as  possible.  Saw 

Method  by  two  Flaps. — Performed  by  the  proceeding  of  Ver- 
male,  only  the  forearm  should  be  put  in  the  middle  position,  and  the 
palmar  flap  cut  first.  Velpeau  very  justly  remarks  that,  by  this  pro- 
ceeding, the  bones  are  apt  to  project  through  the  angles  of  the  wound, 
where  Ihere  is  a  real  want  of  integuments,  Gulhrie,  who  advises 
it,  but  only  for  ^e  lower  half  of  the  limb,  admits  that,  in  making 
the  palmar  flap,  you  risk  wounding  the  radial  and  ulnar  arteries 
above  where  they  are  cut  across,  which  may  give  rise  to  various  ac- 
cidents. 

Oblique  or  Oval  Method.  Proceeding  ofBaudens. — The  author 
describes  it  as  follows : — 

First  step. — Incise  ovaliy  the  cutaneous  tissue,  and  reflect  it  to  the 
extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half. 

Second  step. — Cut  Ihe  muscles  from  wilhin  outwards,  pushing  io 
the  knife,  with  its  edge  upwards,  near  the  retracted  skin,  prolong  its 
action  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  latter,  causing  it  to  graze  the 
bone,  and  bring  it  out  again  on  a  level  with  the  integuments. 
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Third  step. — Draw  aside  the  two  fleshy  flaps,  cut  the  figure  of  % 
and  saw  the  bone. 

We  must  add,  in  explanation  of  this  rather  obBcure  descriptioa)| 
that,  frora  the  comparison  with  it  of  other  proceedings  by  the  saia~ 
author,  it  seems  that  the  oval  incision  is  made  so  as  to  leave  the  sku 
a  finger's  breadth  longer  on  the  side  of  the  radius  than  on  that  of  lb 
ulna.  M.  Baudens  proposes  by  Ibis  to  leave  a  less  quantity  of  Blril 
at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  wound,  and  consequently  to  afford  an  exi 
for  the  matter.  This  object  is  certainly  gained  ;  but  the  advantage  1 
gives  is  too  small  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of  slcin  that  evidently  re 
suits.  The  rest  belongs  to  the  proceeding  of  Bell,  and  our  own,  as 
has  no  connection  with  the  oval  method.  In  fine,  the  circular  seemil 
to  us  Ihe  best  as  a  general  method.  The  others  are  only  suitable 
exceptional  cases. 

(4.)  imputation  of  the  Jirm. 

Jinalomy. — The  humerus,  in  its  four  lower  fifths,  is  surrounded  by 
muscles,  that  adhere  to  it  in  its  whole  length.  The  biceps  alone  is  aft 
exception,  and  here  represents  the  superficial  muscles.  Towards  thy 
axilla,  the  muscular  mass  that  surrounds  it,  coming  principally  fr 
the  pectoral,  teres  major,  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles,  which  are 
serted  into  it  almost  perpendicularly,  must  be  expected,  when  divide^ 
to  retract  towards  the  chest,  and  leave  the  bone  almost  bare.  WhenM 
the  idea  of  applying  at  this  height  the  operation  by  one  flap,  whenOB 
also,  the  preference  given  by  Larrey  to  disarticulation,  instead  of  aD> 
putalion  performed  above  these  muscles,  especially  as  the  supra  taH 
inrra-Epinatus  act  almost  alone  on  the  slump,  and  keep  it  in  a  stale  of 
permanent  elevation  and  erection,  causing  a  painful  strain  on  tbtti 
nerves.  But  this  is  not  constant ;  and  the  stump  of  the  shouldMi 
when  you  ampulale  in  the  continuity,  being  more  convenient  and  thidc 
for  supporting  the  braces,  ihe  doctrine  of  Larrey  on  this  point  has  be«i' 
generally  rejected. 

CiRCDLAR    Method.      Ordinary    Proceedinf^. — The  patient    being 
seated,  or  lying  down,  the  limb  removed  from   the  trunk  and  raisM 
almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  the  burgeon  standing  on  Ihe  outside  of 
the  limb.     When  jou  operate  on  Ihe  left  arm,  there  is  some  advan* 
tage  in  putting  yourself  on  Ihe  inside.     First,  the  integuments  are 
divided  down  to  ihe  fascia,  the  looseness  of  their  attachments  allow- 
ing of  their  being  drawn  back  very  high  up  ;  next,  the  muscles  are 
divided  down  to  the  bone,  and  the  deepest  fibres  cut.     Care  must  be 
taken  that  Ihe  radial  nerve,  which  is  lodged  in  a  groove  on  the 
rior  external  surface  of  the  bone,  be  completely  divided.     The 
tractor  is  then  put  on,  and  the  bone  sawed  off  as  usual.     The  ool_ 
artery  of  consequence  is  the  brachial,  which  is  found  on  the  insidtl'; 
between    the    biceps  and    Ihe   internal   portion  of   the  Iriceps ;    tl 
branches  it  gives  off,  and  which  do  not  require  lying  below  a  cerlaiB 
height,  Bhow  themselves  by  the  jet  of  blood.     Bring  the  ' 
gether  from  side  to  side,  or  from  before  backwards.     The  best  wa; 
perhaps,  is  to  make  ihe  reunion  oblique,  so  that,  when  (he  patient 
iying  down,  one  of  the  angles  of  the  wound  is  at  the  lowest  part, 
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We  must  add  something  to  this  proceeding.  The  slight  retraction 
of  the  muscles  readers  dissection  of  the  skin  necessary,  if  the  arm  is 
at  all  thick.  The  second  step,  or  incision  of  the  superficial  muscles, 
may  very  well  be  limited,  as  S.  Cooper  remarks,  to  incision  of  the 
fascia  and  biceps.  Lastly,  al^er  incision  of  ihe  deep  muscles,  there 
is  great  advantage  in  separating  them  from  the  bone  for  some  distance, 
thus  making  a  quadruple  incision. 

Method  with  one  Flap.  Proceeding  of  Sabatier. — In  amputating 
the  arm  on  a  level  with  the  axilla,  Sabatier  advises  a  square  dap  to  be 
made  out  of  the  deltoid,  by  means  of  two  parallel  lateral  incisions, 
united  by  a  transverse.  He  detached  the  llap,  incised  Ihe  rest  of  the 
thickness  of  the  Hmb  at  its  base  circularly,  and  cut  ofi*  the  bone  oa 
the  level  of  this  incision. 

This  is  an  imitation  of  the  flap  of  Lafaye  for  the  scapulo-humeral 
disarticulation.  It  would  be  better  to  cut  it  after  the  method  of  Ver- 
male,  applied  to  this  disarticulation  by  Dupuytren. 

The  editors  of  Sabatier  point  out  also  the  formation  of  one  flap  only, 
either  anterior  or  posterior,  for  any  part  of  the  limb. 

Method  by  Two  Flaps. — You  may,  af\er  the  manner  of  Vermale, 
cut  one  flap  posteriorly  and  another  anteriorly  (Klein).  Langenbeck 
applies  here  his  general  method,  already  described.  Velpeau  seems  to 
prefer  two  lateral  flaps.  Their  direction  is  a  matter  of  no  consequence, 
and  (hey  might  be  equally  well  cut  obliquely. 

Oval  Method. — Guthrie  has  applied,  in  amputation  of  the  bone 
on  a  level  with  the  axilla,  his  oval  proceeding  for  disarticulation  at  the 
joint,  only  the  apex  of  the  v,  instead  of  touching  the  acromion,  is  one 
or  two  finger-breadths  below. 

Jn  cases  of  necessity,  all  these  methods  are  applicable;  but,  when 
you  can  preserve  skin  enough,  the  circular  method  is  much  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 


CnOS  III. AMPUTATIOSS  IN  THE   CONTINUITY  OF  THE  LOWER   LIMBS. 

The  phalanges  of  Ihe  toes  are  not  amputated  in  Iheir  continuity. 
At  farthest,  you  could  only  try  it  on  the  phalanx  of  the  great  toe.   The 
:eeding  will  be  the  same  as  for  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers. 

(1.)  imputation  of  t/t^  Five  Metatarsal  Bones. 
'ou  may  trace  a  small  dorsal  flap;  then,  plunging  in  the  knife 
eath  the  bones  at  its  base,  cut  a  large  plantar  flap  from  within  out- 
wards; or  first  cut  the  plantar  fiap  (Lisfranc),  and,  alter  having  raised 
it,  make  a  circular  incision,  grazing  inferiorly  the  base  of  the  flap,  and 
passing  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  half  an  inch  in  front  of  its  base; 
or  divide  the  integuments  by  Ibe  circular  incision.  The  rest  of  the 
operation  is  done  as  for  the  bones  of  Ihe  metacarpus. 

Very  recently,  M.  Baudens  has  proposed  combining  section  of  Ihe 

four  last  bones  by  the  saw  with  disarticulation  of  the  first  metatarsal 

bone. 

Lisfranc  has  made  several  objections  to  amputation  of  the  metatarsus 

the  continuity,  which  tend  to  cause  it  to  be  rejected,  and  replaced 
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by  tarso-metatarsal  disarliculalion.  If  you  operate  near  the  erticull; 
tion — 1.  The  inflammation  will  almost  certainly  extend  to  it.  2.  Tbf 
saw  must  act  on  the  interosseous  ligaments,  which  you  cannot  divi 
without  affecting  the  articulation.  We  avow  that  the  first  inconveu 
ence  does  not  trouble  us  much ;  and  Lisfranc  himself  has  paid  no  greil 
attention  to  it,  when  he  advises  amputating  in  the  cartilaginous  t 
physes  of  young  subjects.  The  second  also  is  not  of  much  importana 
Anyone  who  has  seen  many  operations  performed  must  have  remarlci 
that  the  action  of  ihe  saw  is  not  so  serious  as  he  says,  even  on  mot 
sensible  parts  than  ligaments. 

If  you  operate  on  the  middle  portion  of  the  bone,  adds  Lisfranc- 
1,  the  convexity  of  the  foot  hinders  sawing  all  the  bones  togetbfi 
and  the  action  of  the  saw  gives  them  shocks,  which  are  likely  to  prfl, 
duce  articular  inflammations;  2,  the  bodies  of  the  bones  sawed,  rest 
ing  separated  and  without  union,  are  submitted  to  the  pressure  of  thj 
shoes,  which  causes  them  to  move,  and  which,  joined  to  Ihe  srasl 
surface  of  their  extremities,  would  tend  to  irritate  and  tear  Ihe  cicW 
trix.    We  are  sure  that  the  shaking  caused  by  sawing  the  hone  is  d 
more  in  this  operation  than  in  others — that  it  is  belter  to  saw  t" 
bones  one  by  one  than  all  together ;  that  the  ends  of  the  bones  becomtij 
rounded  off  and  adhere  together  by  means  of  the  cicatrix ;  and  lasllyjfl 
that  the  cicatrix,  being  above  in  the  proceeding  by  the  plantar  flap,  i " 
out  of  the  way  of  pressure  from  Ihe  bones.     Moreover,  some  expen^J 
ments  and  facts,  collected  from  cases  of  this  operation,  show  that  theFvl 
is  no  danger  of  these  inconveniences.   We  think,  then,  that  it  desert 
trial,  when  we  have  only  to  remove  a  small  portion  of  the  bones  oftl 
metatarsus. 

In  respect  to  this  operation,  there  are  few  authors  who  have  not 
treated  as  horrible  the  proceeding  of  Dotal,  who  cut  the  bones  with  a' 
kind  of  guillotine,  and  Ihe  more  ancient  proceeding,  which  was  pet' 
formed  wilh  a  kind  of  chopper.     When  you  operate  on  the  middle  d 
the  long  bones,  without  doubt  these  instruments  are  likely  to  splintei 
them  ;  but  on  the  epiphysis  and  the  spongy  tissues  generally,  we  cail*l 
not  deny  the  inferiority  and  barbarity  of  the  section  by  saw  ;  in  ouffl 
time  Ihe  gouge  and  mallet  are  correctly  preferred,  although  they  dtfl 
not  offer  the  same  neatness  and   celerity  as  the  machine  of  Botalj^B 
Moreover,  you  may  read  in  Verduc  Ihe  history  of  an  amputation  IfyT 
this  proceeding,  followed  by  a  most  rapid  cure. 

(2.)  imputation  of  the  first  and  fifth  Metatarsal  Bones, 

The  proceedings  are  the  same  as  for  disarticulation  of  these  bonei. 

and  will  be  described  hereafter;  only  do  not  clear  Ihe  bone  of  its  fled 

beyond  where  you  intend  lo  saw*,  and  saw  it  obliquely,  so  as  not  I 

leave  a  cul-de-sac  in  the  wound,  where  the  pus  might  accumulate. ' 

(3.)  .'imputation  of  the  Tarsus. 
In  a  case  where  the  articulation  of  Chopart  was  diseased,  May< 
sawed  ofl"  Ihe  anterior  part  of  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum,  and  t!" 
patient  recovered  very  well,  preserving  Ihe  power  of  walking  aailil 
leaning  on  the  beet  of  that  side.    We  need  not  describe  the  opera  ' 


it  may  be  perrormed  vrith  a  flap,  as  the  disarticulalion  of  Chopart,  or 
'     the  circular  method. 

(4.)  Jimputation  of  the  Leg. 
\tUomy. — The  leg  is  formed  of  two  bones,  the  largest  of  which 

covered  on  the  inside  by  integuments  only,  and  whose  muscular 
coverings  diminish  from  below  upwards.  But  the  necessity  of  sus- 
taininir  the  body  on  the  bent  knee,  and  holding  the  stump  turned  back- 
wards after  the  operation,  hascaused  the  place  of  election  to  be  fixed  at 
two  or  three  fingers'  breadths  below  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia :  lower 
down,  the  stump  would  project  too  much  backward,  and  be  too  ex- 
posed to  external  impressions  ;  above,  you  would  destroy  the  tendi- 
nous attachment  of  the  flexors  of  the  leg,  known  under  the  name  of 
the  goose's  foot,*  and  would  divide  the  tibia  in  its  thickest  and  most 
spongy  portion. 

Nevertheless,  many  surgeons  have  tried,  and  not  without  success, 
to  amputate  ibe  leg  much  lower  down,  and  to  have  the  weight  of  the 
body  born  on  the  stump  itself,  so  as  to  preserve  the  movements  of  the 
knee  to  the  limb  ;  and  Larry,  in  urgent  cases,  dared  to  amputate  the 
tibia  much  higher  than  the  indicated  spot.  So  there  are  three  prin- 
cipal situations  where  the  operation  may  be  tried. 

Amputation  in  the  place  of  election. 
The  four  following  methods  have  been  advised: — 
CiRcuLAK  Method.  Ordinary  Proceeding. — The  patient  should  lie 
down  with  his  pelvis  on  the  edge  of  the  bed,  his  legs  separated,  and 
each  held  by  assistants.  The  operator  stands  on  the  inside  of  the 
limb,  though  there  is  hut  little  inconvenience,  especially  for  the  right 
leg,  in  placing  yourself  on  the  outside,  so  as  to  always  grasp  with  the 
left  hand  the  upper  part  of  the  limb.  1.  He  divides  the  skin  circu- 
larly, and  has  it  drawn  back  by  an  assistant  tiilling  the  bands  that 
hold  it ;  or,  what  is  better,  he  dissects  it  back  to  the  required  extent, 
and  turns  it  over  like  a  cuff.  2.  On  a  level  with  the  reflected  skin, 
with  one  cut  he  divides  the  muscles  lo  the  bone.  3.  He  isolates  the 
bones,  carrying  the  knife  around  them  in  a  figure  of  eight,  and  puts 
on  the  retractor  or  split  bandage  with  three  ends,  4.  And,  lastly,  he 
saws  the  bones,  first  tracing  a  way  for  the  instrument  on  the  tibia  ; 
then  completely  cutting  the  fibula,  and  finishing  on  the  tibia. 

The  arteries  to  be  lied  are  from  before  backwards.  1.  The  ante- 
rior tibial,  c,  accompanied  by  the  nerve,  and  in  front  of  the  interos- 
seous ligament.  2.  The  posterior  tibial,  e.  3.  The  peroneal,  d,  both 
behind,  between  the  soleus  and  deep  muscular  layer.  4.  Sometimes 
branches  in  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  nutricial  artery  of  the  tibia. 
Often  the  anterior  tibial  slirinks  so  far  back  in  the  flesh  that  il  cannot 
be  found  without  dividing  the  muscles.  Ribes  attributes  this  pheno- 
menon lo  the  triple  curvature  the  artery  undergoes  to  get  in  front  of  the 
interosseous  ligament ;  Gensoul  to  the  retraction  of  the  artery  being 
alronger  than  that  of  the  muscles  which  adhere  to  the  bone  ;  Sedillot 
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^^H  to  the  proceeding  adopted  for  dividing  the  ioterosseons  muscles.  This 
^^^^  part  of  tbe  operaiton  is  thus  performed.  The  edge  of  the  knife,  first 
^^^1  placed  on  the  external  surface  of  the  5bula  with  its  point  don- nwardSi 
^^^1  is  brought  in  front,  dividing  the  muscles  on  the  outside  of  the  bone 
^^^H  down  to  it ;  then  is  pushed  between  the  bones  through  the  interos- 
^^H  seous  ligament,  and  divides  the  flesh  on  the  outside  of  the  tibia ;  then 
^^V  replace  it  on  the  outside  of  the  fibula,  with  its  point  upwards,  and 
^^H  conduct  it  in  the  same  manner  to  the  internal  border  of  the  tibia. 
^^H  Others  begin  by  tbe  posterior  incision  without  otherwise  changing  tbe 
f  proceeding.    Lisfranc  uses  a  double-edged  knife,  and  passes  it  round 

the  limb  so  as  to  carry  it  with  its  point  downwards  on  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  tibia  ;  then  on  the  anterior  interosseous  space  which  ba 
traverses  ;  then  making  the  two  edges  act  successively,  he  divides 
tbe  flesh  against  the  tibia  and  iibula,  withdraws  the  knife,  continues 
the  section  on  the  outside  of  the  iibula,  then  on  its  posterior  surface,  and 
into  the  posterior  interosseous  space,  where  he  acts  as  he  did  in  the  ante- 
rior. The  figureofeigbtis  thus  described  without  taking  ofT the  knifes 
Sedillotsays  that  in  doing  this,  the  artery  and  flesh  are  squeezed  and 
torn  by  the  knife,  and  that  the  inter-muscular  sepia  are  not  recognizable, 
which  renders  the  search  for  the  artery  long  and  difBcult.  He  conse* 
quently  proposes  never  to  commence  ihe  section  of  tbe  interosseous 


SMlfm  of  Iicft  L«g  >l  ltiiap{t«  thifd: — a,  Ilbii;  b,  fitmU;  c,  mi 
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muscles  before  having  determined  the  point  where  the  bones  are  to  bs 
divided.  You  then  make  alransverse  incision  on  the  periosteum  of  ibft 
inside  of  the  tibia.  Then  (you  are  supposed  to  be  on  tbe  inside  of  lbs 
limb)  carry  Ihe  blade  of  the  knife,  the  point  downwards,  on  the  outec 
side  of  the  Iibula  at  Ihe  same  height,  and,  bringing  the  instrument  to- 
wards yourself,  cut  tbe  flbrea  of  the  long  peroneus,  extensor  digitoruia 
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oommunis,  tibialis  anticus,  at  the  same  time  as  the  artery  and  interos- 
seous ligament,  and  divide  the  muscles  untouched  behind.  To  enlarge 
the  interval,  you  need  only  draw  the  parts  a  little  down,  and  it  is  easy  to 
engage  the  point  of  the  instrument  in  the  space  lefl,  and  complete  the 
section  on  this  side,  successively  turning  the  edge  of  the  instrument 
to  the  tibia  and  fibula.  The  first  incision  does  not  differ  from  that 
of  the  ordinary  proceeding;  all  the  difierence  exists  in  the  second. 

Whatever  be  the  proceeding  preferred  for  the  section  of  the  soft 
parts,  some  modification  must  be  added  in  sawing  the  bone ;   for,  if 

iron  saw  off  the  bone  on  a  level  with  the  muscles,  their  retraction  will 
eave  it  projecting.  Velpeau  advises,  before  applying  the  saw,  to 
dissect  the  interosseous  membrane  from  each  bone.  We  much  prefer 
the  proceeding  of  Bell. 

Many  surgeons  considered  that  this  projection  of  the  bones  was 
caused  by  their  shape.  On  this  account,  Roux  saws  the  fibula  higher 
up  than  the  tibia ;  a  modification  of  doubtful  utility,  but  almost  all 
in  France  agree  in  cutting  off  the  angle  of  the  tibia.  Beclard,  af^er 
the  incision  of  the  soft  parts,  carried  the  saw  obliquely  on  the  ridge 
of  the  tibia,  then  withdrew  the  saw  and  applied  it  perpendicularly ; 
bat  in  this  way  you  substitute  for  the  anterior  angle  an  internal  one» 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  bad.  Sanson  happily  corrected  this  incon- 
venience, by  placing  the  saw  obliquely,  not  on  the  ridge,  but  on  the 
internal  surface  of  the  bone. 

It  has  been  advised  to  unite  the  wound  so  as  to  have  a  transverse 
cicatrix  (Guthrie),  antero-posterior  (Hutchinson),  and  oblique,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  largest  diameter  of  the  bone  (Uicberand); 
this  proceeding  is  generally  preferred  in  France. 

Method  with  One  Flap.  —  It  was  for  the  leg  that  Verduin 
invented  his  proceeding,  which  has  been  sufficiently  described.  He 
modified  it  by  first  tracing,  with  lines,  the  point  where  the  flap  should 
end ;  then  tnree  inches  above'  it,  the  spot  where  the  anterior  in- 
teguments are  to  be  divided ;  and,  lastly,  one  inch  above  that,  the 
place  where  the  flap  should  begin,  and  the  bones  be  sawed.  Which 
gives  a  flap  four  inches  long,  and  leaves  one  inch  of  integument  in 
front. 

When  you  stand  on  the  inside  of  the  limb  to  cut  a  flap  by  puncture, 
carefully  assure  yourself  of  the  position  of  the  fibula,  and  mark  with 
the  left  finger  and  thumb  the  place  where  the  knife  should  enter,  and 
come  out.  Without  this  precaution,  you  risk  passing  the  knife  be- 
tween the  bones.  Several  surgeons  advise  standing  outside  the  limb 
to  do  it.  Langenbeck  altogether  rejects  puncture,  and  would  have 
the  flap  made  by  two  longitudinal  incisions,  and  one  transverse,  after 
the  manner  of  Ravaton. 

Method  with  Two  Flaps. — It  reckons  several  proceedings,  prin- 
cipally by  puncture ;  but  the  internal  surface  of  the  tibia,  opposing 
the  passage  of  the  knife,  for  each  flap  from  the  summit  of  the  same 
angle,  we  should  prefer  the  proceeding  of  Ravaton,  applied  on  the 
leg  by  Dupuytren. 

An  incision  two  inches  and  a  half  long  should  be  made  in  front 
ak>Dgthe  tibia;  a  similar  one  behind;  and  a  circular  section, uniting 
16 
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the  end  of  both,  forms  two  flaps,  which  should  be  dissected  to  their 
bases. 

Oblique  or  Oval  Method. — Sabatier,  having  observed  that,  when 
the  skin  is  incised  whilst  the  limb  is  extended,  it  ascends  anteriorly^ 
and  only  imperfectly  covers  the  stump  in  this  point,  proposes  to  flex 
the  limb  in  dividing  the  integuments  in  front,  and  to  extend  it  in  finish- 
ing the  incision  behind.  It  is  from  this  idea  that  the  two  following 
proceedings  have  arisen : — 

Proceeding  of  Sedillot. — The  knife,  carried  obliquely  from  before 
backwards,  and  from  below  upwards,  on  the  external  side  of  the  leg, 
divides  the  integuments,  then  passes  round  the  posterior  portion  of 
the  limb,  to  be  brought  on  its  internal  side  from  behind  forwards,  and 
from  above  downwards ;  a  transverse  incision  completes  the  section 
of  the  skin  in  front,  which  thus  describes  an  oval  wound  with  the 
anterior  angle  rounded  off. 

Proceeding  of  Baudens. — Baudens,  with  the  intent  of  leaving  less 
integument  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the  wound,  attains  the  same  result 
HS  Sedillot  by  a  more  simple  method,  which  consists  in  cutting  the 
integuments  ovally,  by  carrying  the  anterior  part  of  the  incision  one 
finger's  breadth  below  the  posterior. 

Another  reason,  which  has  not  been  noticed  by  any  author,  makes 
us  prefer  the  oval  incision  even  to  the  circular.  In  fact,  in  the  latter, 
the  principle  is,  that  the  integuments  should  be  long  enough  on  every 
side  to  cover  half  the  stump  ;  but  the  posterior  integuments,  by  push- 
ing back  the  muscles  they  cover,  reach  the  centre  by  a  much  shorter 
road  than  the  anterior,  which  are  forced  to  fold  over  the  tibia ;  the 
object  is  not  then  attained,  and  can  only  be  by  giving  more  length  to 
the  anterior  integuments. 

In  fine,  this  is  the  proceeding  we  prefer  for  amputation  of  the  leg. 
It  is  also  nearly  that  adopted  by  Bfiudens.  It  is  divided  into  five 
steps : — 

1.  Oval  incision  of  the  integuments,  which  dissect  and  turn  back 
two  inches. 

2.  Circular  division  of  the  muscles  down  to  the  bone. 

3.  Separation  of  the  muscles  half  an  inch  up,  according  to  the 
proceeding  of  Bell,  grazing  the  tibia,  fibula,  and  interosseous  ligament 
with  the  knife. 

4.  Section  of  the  flesh  and  interosseous  ligament,  by  the  figure  of 
8,  and  application  of  the  retractor. 

5.  Section  of  the  bones,  after  the  method  of  Sanson. 

Jlmputation  below  the  Place  of  Election. 

All  the  methods  for  amputation  at  the  place  of  election  have  been 
applied  here.  Velpeau  advises  dividing  the  integuments,  so  that  the 
cicatrix  may  be  behind  rather  than  in  the  centre  of  the  stump.  This 
is  of  slight  importance  if  the  stump  is  properly  fitted,  and  does  not 
press  on  the  boot.  Lenoir  thinks  he  has  observed  that  the  circular 
incision,  and  even  that  with  two  flaps,  with  dissection  of  the  integu- 
ments, exposes  the  latter  to  gangrene;  and  besides  that,  the  amputa- 
tion itself,  whatever  be  the  proceeding  adopted,  is  often  complicated 
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with  purulent  sinuses  id  the  cellul»r  tissue,  separaling  the  two  layers 
of  the  posterior  muscles  of  the  le^.  With  the  idea  of  remedying  these 
two  inconveniences,  he  has  proposed  the  following  proceeding: — 

Proceeding  of  Lenoir. — The  operii- 
lor  standing  on  the  inside  of  the  limb 
(ft  position  which  renders  the  siiniilta- 
oeous  section  of  the  two  bones  easier), 

with  a  middle-sized  narrow  interosseous 

knife,  makes  a  circular  incision,  that 

should  not  pass  deeper  than  the  fascia, 

one  and  a  half  inch  below  the  place 

'where  the  bone  is  to  be  sawed.     That 

done,   he    makes    another    vertically 

dowD  to  it  from  the  point  where  the 

bone  is  to  be  sawed,  along  the  inter- 
nal surface  of  the  tibia,  near  the  crest 

of  that  bone.  He  dissects  the  two 
angular  flaps  formed,  and  turns  them 
back,  leaving  them  as  thick  as  pos- 
sible, and  not  dissecting  beyond  the 
anterior  third  of  the  limb,  and  conse- 
quently not  dividing  the  cellular  con- 
nections that  unite  the  skin  to  the  soft 
parts  behind  and  on  the  sides.  He  thus 
obtains  a  kind  of  cuGT  split  in  front, 
the  anterior  part  of  whirh  only  is 
turned  back  on  the  sides  of  the  tibia. 
This  gives  to  the  incision  an  ova!  form, 
which  the  knife  should  follow  in  the 
first  section  of  the  muscles.  The  sur- 
geon then  replaces  the  edge  of  the 
knife  on  the  external  border  of  the 
tibia,  working  it  freely,  and  brings  it 
to  its  internal  border,  exactly  following  the  oblique  edge  of  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  integuments.  An  assistant  retracts  the  skin  and  muscles 
divided;  the  operator  cuts  transversely  the  muscles  of  the  deep  layer, 
penetrates  as  usual  into  the  interosseous  space,  passes  the  retractor, 
and  finishes  by  sawing  the  two  bones  together  on  the  same  plane. 

In  dressing,  bring  together  the  two  lips  of  the  vertical  incision  by 
a  point  of  suture,  and,  to  favor  the  free  egress  of  pus,  keep  the  wound 
a  little  open,  with  a  bit  of  fine  lint  introduced  into  it. 

This  proceeding  appears  very  well  reasoned  for  the  object  proposed, 
and  we  willingly  give  it  the  preference.  Altogether,  the  inferior  am- 
putation of  the  leg  compromises  life  less  than  that  at  the  place  of 
election;  but  the  great  objection  is  the  diSicuIty  of  obtaining  a  tight 
boot.  That  of  Martin  is  ns  yet  the  best  we  know  of;  but  yet  I  mu*l 
mention  that  several  patients,  al^er  having  tried  it,  have  gladly  taken 
to  the  wooden  leg.  I  have  already  cited  the  case  of  a  young  girl  who 
used  it,  and  found  it  heavier  and  more  painful  than  the  ordinary 
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wooden  leg.     She  said  the  step  was  less  sure ;  and  declared  that, 
were  it  not  for  appearance,  she  should  prefer  the  latter. 

imputation  above  the  Place  0/ Election, 

Proceeding  of  Larrey, — The  section  of  the  bones  should  not  bie 
made  above  the  tuberosity  of  the  tibia,  for  fear  of  depriving  the  liga- 
mentum  patellar  of  its  attachments,  of  opening  the  synovial  bursa 
placed  behind,  and  even  of  entering  the  articulation.  Assure  your* 
self  beforehand  of  the  exact  situation  of  this  tuberosity :  it  presents 
a  triangular  surface,  whose  inferior  angle  is  confounded  with  the  crest 
of  the  tibia.  The  ligamentum  patellae  is  inserted  into  all  this  surface; 
but  it  may  be  without  fear  divided  almost  to  its  base,  as  only  a  small 
portion  of  its  attachments  need  be  left. 

Divide  the  skin  as  usual,  preserving  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  If 
the  bone  is  to  be  divided  very  high  up,  having  drawn  back  the  skin, 
make  a  longitudinal  incision  on  the  fibula  ;  dissect  from  both  sides 
the  muscles  that  are  attached  to  it.  By  moving  it,  you  recognize  its 
articulation,  which  is  formed  of  plane  surfaces,  easily  separated ;  dis- 
articulate it.  The  operation  then  resembles  amputation  of  the  thigh 
or  arm,  the  tibia  resting  alone;  divide  the  soft  parts, and  saw  the  bone. 
The  saw^,  here,  should  act  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  the  limb. 

If  the  dissection  of  the  skin  has  not  exposed  the  articulation  of  the 
fibula,  cut  it  oiT:  the  operation  is  here  easier  than  at  the  place  of 
election,  the  interosseous  space,  so  to  say,  no  longer  existing.  Ano* 
ther  advantage  is  that  there  is  only  one  artery  to  be  tied,  the  popli- 
teal not  dividing  till  farther  down.  If  the  bone  is  diseased  higher  up, 
you  may  saw  it  obliquely  upwards  and  backwards,  presernng  the 
attachment  of  the  ligamentum  patellse  in  front. 

It  is  essential  to  know  that,  in  disarticulating  the  fibula,  you  may 
expose  the  knee-joint  itself  to  the  entrance  of  air.  Out  of  forty  sub- 
jects, M.  Lenoir  found  in  four  a  large  communication  existing  be- 
tween the  synovial  membranes  of  the  two  joints ;  and  in  twenty  the 
synovial  of  the  knee  sent  a  diverticulum  as  far  as  the  head  of  the  fibula, 
which  it  would  be  'very  difficult  to  avoid  wounding.  We  may  add 
that  the  disarticulation  of  the  fibula  removes  the  insertion  of  the  ex- 
ternal ligament  of  the  femoro-tibial  articulation,  and  of  the  biceps ; 
but,  notwithstanding  these  inconveniences,  the  advantages  of  this 
proceeding  over  disarticulation  at  the  knee  are  so  important,  that  it 
seems  to  me  in  all  cases  preferable.* 

*  When  muscular  plethoric  subjects  meet  with  sudden  and  severe  accidents  whidi 
demand  immediate  amputation,  the  large  quantity  of  muscle  which  is  necessarily  left  in 
the  flap  is  liable  to  suppurate,  to  retard  very  much  the  patient's  recovery,  and  sometimes 
to  produce  serious  consequences.  In  such  cases,  I  have  performed  the  fbllowing  operap 
tion  below  the  knee.  Supposing  the  left  leg  to  be  injured — with  a  common  amputatiog 
kniHs  an  anterior  semilunar  incision  is  made  through  the  skin,  commencing  from  the 
inner  side  of  the  tibia,  about  four  fingers'  breadth  below  its  superior  extremity,  and  pas** 
ing  over  its  anterior  aspect.  A  similar  semilunar  incision  is  made  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  leg,  its  extremities  joining  the  horns  of  the  previous  incision.  The  integument 
iM  then  reflected  upwards  to  a  suflicient  extent  to  cover  the  bones,  and  the  opermtioo 
finished  after  the  manner  of  the  circular  amputation.  In  fact,  this  operation  difiert 
fkom  the  circular  only  in  the  form  of  the  incision  through  the  integuments.— Ustoo's  Op. 
Sur.  p.  378. 
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(5.)  Amputation  of  the  Thigh. 

Anatomy. — The  femur  is  covered  on  all  sides  by  thick  muscles, 
the  mass  of  ^'hich  decreases  from  above  downwards,  so  as  to  give  a 
(sonical  form  to  the  thigh.  These  muscles  form  two  layers.  The 
superficial  comprises  the  rectus,  the  sartorius,  the  gracilis,  the  semi- 
tendinosus  and  membranosus,  and  the  long  portion  of  the  biceps  (see 
Fig.  11);  so  that  all  that  has  been  said  generally  on  the  different 
incisions  of  muscles  perfectly  applies  to  amputation  of  the  thigh, 
nrhich  all  authors  have  had  in  view  in  forming  the  general  rules. 

As  the  superficial  muscles  all  spring  from  the  pelvis  to  go  to  the  leg, 
the  lower  you  cut  them  the  more  they  retract,  and  vice  versd.   Whence 
it  results  that,  no  matter  where  you  amputate,  you  must  leave  nearly 
the  same  extent  of  soft  parts  to  cover  the  stump  ;  above,  on  account 
of  the  size  of  the  wound — below,  to  make  up  for  the  increased  mus- 
cular retraction.     Moreover,  the  posterior  part  of  the  femur  being 
almost  uncovered  by  deep  muscles,  retraction  is  stronger  there  than 
on  the  other  sides ;  the  more  so  as  the  slightly  flexed  position  of  the 
thigh,  by  stretching  the  posterior  muscles,  favours  still  more  their 
retraction,  and  leaves  them,  when  cut,  less  real  length  than  the  others. 
The  same  thing  takes  place,  but  in  a  less  degree,  on  the  inside  com- 
pared with  the  outside,  the  latter  only  offering  muscles  adherent  to 
the  bone,  and  the  muscles  on  the  inside  being  also  extended  by  ab- 
duction.    This  explains  why,  afler  circular  amputation,  the  cicatrix 
is  almost  constantly  behind  and  inside,  and  puts  us  in  the  way  of  a 
more  rational  proceeding. 

Circular  Method.  Ordinary  Proceeding. — The  patient  is  laid 
on  a  bed  or  table,  with  the  thigh  uncovered,  and  sufficiently  sepa- 
rated from  the  other,  and  slightly  flexed  on  the  pelvis.  The  surgeon, 
standing  on  the  outside,  circularly  divides  the  skin  as  low  down  as 
possible,  has  it  drawn  back  by  an  assistant,  and  divfdes  the  superficial 
mascles  alone,  or  with  them  the  deep  layers  also  down  to  the  bone. 
These  last  being  retracted,  he  divides  completely  the  deep  layer, 
applies  the  retractor,  and  saws  oS'the  bone. 

There  are  some  points  to  be  noticed  here.  It  is  almost  impossible, 
at  least  unless  amputation  be  performed  very  low  down,  for  the  sur- 
geon to  stand  conveniently  on  the  inside  of  the  limb  when  operating 
on  the  left  side.  The  English  always  stand  on  the  right  side,  so  as 
to  operate  over  the  other  thigh.  This  position  is  not  more  handy 
than  the  other ;  you  must  choose  between  them. 

If  you  retract  the  skin  dividing  the  cellular  bridles  that  hold  it,  you 
must  remember  that  in  front  of  the  border  of  the  ham  it  adheres  more 
strongly  to  the  fascia  than  anywhere  else.  But  it  often  happens  that 
we  cannot  thus  entirely  cover  the  large  surface  of  the  stump;  and 
Velpeau  advises,  with  good  reason,  to  dissect  the  integuments  to  the 
extent  of  two  inches,  turning  them  back.  After  this  dissection  and 
the  two  muscular  incisions,  we  in  addition  detach  the  muscles  from 
the  bone,  after  the  manner  of  Bell,  so  that  the  bone  is  sawed  about 
three  and  a  half  inches  above  the  place  of  the  cutaneous  incision. 


inside  under  t)ie  itrtorius,  and  willi  which  you  must  not  comprise  the 
gapbenn  nerve  (situated  on  its  external  and  anterior  side);  second, 
the  superficial  and  deep  muscular  brnni;bes,  &.e,,  whose  number  and 
)iosilion  vary  according  to  ibe  height  at  which  you  amputate,  and 
which  show  themselves  by  the  jet  of  blood. 

As  lo  The  manner  of  uniting;  the  wound,  some  make  the  union 
transverse,  others  from  before  backwards.  The  inconveniences  are 
equal  in  boih  ways.  With  a  transverse  wound  you  have  a  cul-de-sac 
below,  where  the  pus  remains;  with  an  antero-poslerior,  there  is  one 
angle  of  the  wound  always  leaning  on  the  cushion  ;  and  in  all  cases 
the  transverse  section  of  the  bone  leaves  an  iicute  angle  in  front  that 
irritates  the  soft  parts.  Lately,  M.  Lesauvage  has  proposed  to  remove 
this  angle,  by  giving  an  oblique  direction  backwards  lo  the  section  of 
the  bone.  It  is  a  proceeding  that  may  be  useful,  on  condition  that 
the  acute  angle  formed  is  also  cut  olT.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  oblique 
reunion  of  the  wound  is  the  best. 

Mrthod  with  One  Flap. — M.  Foullioy  has  performed  this  ampa-" 
tation  successfully,  culling  an  anterior  flap.  We  have  nothing  to  add 
tere  to  the  general  proceeding. 
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Method  with  Two  Flaps. — Vermale,  Ravaton,  and  Langenbeck 
have  described  their  plans  as  only  applicable  to  amputation  of  the 
thigh.     We  refer  you  to  the  general  descriptions. 

Oblique  or  Oval  Method. — This  method  has  not,  that  we  know 
ofy  been  either  practiced  or  advised.  It  is  from  consideration  of  the 
anatomical  facts  exposed  above  that  we  propose  it,  to  replace  the  cir- 
cular. 

The  muscles  and  even  the  integuments  of  the  internal  and  posterior 
part  of  the  thigh  being  more  liable  to  retraction  than  those  of  the 
other  side,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  have  an  even  surface,  to  cut 
them  a  little  lower.     The  incision  must  then  have  an  oval  shape,  or 
rather  the  form  of  an  ellipsis,  one  extremity  of  which  corresponds  to 
the  external  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  and  the  other  descending  one 
inch  lower  down,  at  the  posterior  internal  part.     The  double  section 
of  the  muscles  must  be  in  the  same  direction  ;  then  detach  the  mus- 
cles from  the  bone,  and  finish  as  in  the  circular  method.     After  the 
retraction,  you  obtain  a  really  even  and  circular  surface,  which  may 
be  brought  together  obliquely,  so  as  to  allow  the  pus  to  flow  by  the 
external  posterior  angle  of  the  wound.     You  would  of  course  leave 
the  skin  as  long  anteriorly  as  in  the  ordinary  method  ;  for  it  is  not  a 
diminution  of  substance  we  would  produce  on  this  side,  but  an  aug- 
mentation on  the  other. 


SECOND  DIVISION. — AMPUTATION  IN  THE  CONTIGUITY   OR  AT  THE   JOINT. 


SECTION  I.— OF  AMPUTATIONS  IN  THE  CONTIGUrTY  GENERALLY. 

Employed  by  the  ancients,  and  afterwards  by  the  surgeons  of  the 
sixteenth  century  :  they  then  were  forgotten,  until  the  works  of  Mo- 
rand,  Ledran,  Heister,  Brasdor,  Hoin  in  the  eighteenth,  and  of  Larrey, 
Dnpuytren,  Lisfranc,  and  Velpeau  in  the  nineteenth  century,  have 
again  given  them  popularity. 

We  employ,  according  to  circumstances,  the  circular  method,  the 
oval,  or  one  or  two  flaps.  One  knife  is  sufficient,  but  various  shapes 
are  used.  Lisfranc's  are  narrow,  to  turn  more  easily  in  the  joint; 
and  have  a  thick  back,  to  assure  their  solidity.  The  apparatus  for 
ligature  and  dressing  are  the  same  as  for  the  other  amputations. 

The  operator  has  here  three  special  objects  in  view:  1.  To  well 
recognize  the  articulation  before  commencing.  2,  The  flesh  being 
divided,  to  traverse  the  articulation  without  hesitation,  destroying  all 
its  means  of  attachment.  3.  To  preserve  flesh  and  integument 
enough.     Whence  the  following  rules : — 

(1.)   To  recognize  the  Articulation. 
1.  The   surgeon  should  have  the  disposition   of  the  articulation 
so  fixed  in  his  mind,  that  he  could,  without  having  it  under  his  eyes, 
trace  it  out  exactly.     In  this  way,  recognizing  one  part  of  the  arti- 
culation, he  is  sure  of  the  others,  neither  the  blood  nor  the  soft  parts 
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causing  ihe  knife  to  deviate.  He  must  also  know  tfee  direclion  of 
the  liir»menls,  to  attack  them  more  surely;  their  length,  to  cut  them 
between  their  attachments ;  iheir  breadth,  to  divide  them  COTOpletclj. 

2.  The  surest  guides  in  dnding  the  joints  are  the  osseous  projec- 
tions. It  is  with  them  you  must  first  occupy  yourself.  To  find  them, 
you  may  place  the  limb  in  a  position  that  causes  them  (o  project ; 
seek  Ihem  on  the  side  where  they  are  most  prominent ;  put  aside  by 
careful  pressure  the  soft  parts,  fat,  or  cedema  that  mask  Iheir  projec- 
tions ;  and,  lastly,  seek  Ihem  starting  from  a  known  point :  for  ex- 
ample, passing  the  finger  along  the  shank  of  a  long  bone  till  you 
reach  its  extremity, 

3.  The  second  indication  consists  in  the  folds  of  Ihe  skin,  some* 
times  placed  immediately  above  the  joint,  sometimes  some  way  from 
it. 

4.  You  may,  as  a  third  resource,  cause  to  be  prominent  to  the  sight 
and  touch  the  tendons  which  are  inserted  near  the  joint.  To  etlect 
this,  cause  the  muscles  to  contract  ;  this  is  usually  sufficieDt :  or  you 
may  render  their  projection  greater  by  opposing  the  movement  of  the 
limb  which  their  contraction  tends  to  execute. 

6,  If  all  these  trials  fail,  you  may  assist  yourself  by  the  neighboar- 
ing  tuberosities,  whether  or  not  they  be  in  the  same  line,  provided 
their  distance  and  connections  are  well  determined  beforehand.  It  is 
objected  that  the  relations,  and  especially  Ihe  distance,  vary  in  diSer- 
ent  subjects;  consequently,  they  can  only  give  us  a  tolerably  close 
indication:  but  certainly  there  is  never  more  than  some  lines  differ- 
ence ;  and  it  is  better  to  have  such  approximation  than  none  at  all. 

6.  If  these  means  do  not  sufHce,  seize  the  limb  with  the  right  hand, 
and  seek  the  joint  with  the  left,  moving  the  limb  slightly,  and  thus 
try  to  mark  out  the  two  diameters  of  the  joint,  or,  in  other  terms,  the 
point  of  entrance  and  exit  of  the  knife. 

7.  Lastly,  supposing  that  all  these  indications  do  not  aflbrd  a  cer- 
tain result,  incise  the  skin  in  the  most  suitable  direction,  and,  nner 
having  raised  it,  assure  yourself  by  the  touch  of  the  articular  line. 
If  the  (ouch  does  not  point  it  out,  place  the  knife  in  the  angle  of  the 
wound  nearest  yourself,  its  heel  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  and  the 
edge  perpendicular  to  ihe  bone,  and  thus  move  it  along  the  bone  with 
a  sawing  sidelong  movement,  without  taking  it  off,  and  the  pressure 
will  cause  Ihe  knife  to  enter  the  joint  when  it  reaches  it. 

(2.)   To  Iraverse  the  .lirticulutiov. 

1.  The  articulation  recognized,  or,  at  all  events,  presumed  to  be 
sn,  as  we  have  directed,  the  index  finger  and  thumb  should  rest  ap- 
plied on  the  two  extremities  of  (he  articular  diameter  until  the  knife 
replaces  Ihem.  If  this  search  has  been  made  with  Ihe  right  band, 
substitute  the  left  hand  for  it  before  seizing  the  knife.  In  this  way 
you  mark  the  point  of  entrance  and  exit  of  the  knife. 

2.  If  you  attack  the  joint  by  its  dorsal  surface,  semiflex  the  limb, 
to  extend  Ihe  parts  and  enlarge  Ihe  articular  line.  Without  this  pre- 
caution, you  oden  fall  on  the  neighbouring  joint,  as  happens  on  tbe 
foot  and  hand.  
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3.  The  knife  should  not  generally  be  carried  into  the  joint  without 
Laving  first  cut  its  principal  means  of  connection,  vrhich  should  be 
divided  from  without  inwards. 

4.  In  joints  with  several  projections  and  interlockings,  commence 
hj  the  internal  or  external  side.  As  the  knife  opens  one  part,  do  not 
posh  it  in  t|^ere,  but  go  on  dividing  and  opening  farther.  In  this 
mray,  the  ligaments  are  not  put  out  of  the  reach  of  the  knife,  or  shield- 
ed fay  bony  projections. 

6.  An  important  fact.  An  articulation,  that  offers  to  the  anatomist 
a  rarface  equal  to  one  inch,  presents  to  the  operator  at  least  four. 
So  long  as  the  ligaments  are  divided  between  their  attachments,  it  is 
of  slight  importance  whether  during  their  division  the  knife  fall  on 
the  articular  line  or  at  the  side  of  Jt. 

6.  The  dorsal  and  lateral  ligaments  being  cut,  we  can  generally 
engage  all  the  blade  of  the  knife  between  the  articular  surfaces ;  but 
if  there  are  interosseous  ligaments,  they  must  be  first  divided.  Carry 
the  point  of  the  knife  directly  on  them :  as  they  are  divided,  the  joint 
opens. 

7.  To  destroy  these  ligaments,  you  must  know  the  interstices  be* 
tween  the  bones  through  which  they  may  best  be  attacked.  In  ge- 
neral, on  the  hand  and  foot,  the  bones,  very  compact  on  their  dorsal 
surface,  leave  between  them  on  their  palmar  and  plantar  surfaces 
intervals  which  lodge  these  ligaments.  Carry  the  knife  under  these 
intervals,  inclining  the  handle  towards  yourself,  and  making  it  form 
an  angle  of  45^  anteriorly ;  then  raise  it  up  to  a  right  angle.  The 
ligaments  divided  by  this  movement  allow  the  articulation  to  be 
opened  suflSciently  for  the  knife  to  enter  it. 

8.  It  is  useless  to  luxate :  it  strains  the  parts  very  painfully  ;  and 
if  you  separate  the  parts  very  much  on  one  side,  you  apply  those  of 
the  other  together.  If  in  cases  of  difiiculty  you  have  recourse  to  this 
means,  luxate  downwards  as  far  as  half  the  dorso-palmar  diameter, 
and  then  vice  versd.  But  it  is  better  to  separate  the  parts  by  slight 
traction  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  stump :  this  ordinarily  suffices* 
The  heel  and  point  of  the  knife  should  always  move  in  the  same  line. 
If,  in  bringing  the  knife  out  of  the  joint,  you  dread  jagging  the  integu* 
ments,  push  them  gently  aside  with  your  left  forefinger  and  thumb. 

(3.)  To  preserve  stificieTU  Flap. 

1.  The  proceedings  vary  according  to  the  method,  and  often  even 
in  each  method. 

2.  In  the  circular,  you  can  generally  count  only  on  the  skin  to  cover 
the  surface  of  the  wound.  Make  the  incision  at  a  sufficient  distance 
from  the  joint,  and  dissect  back  the  skin  as  a  cuff.  If  there  are  mus- 
cles under  it,  you  may  cut  them  obliquely  on  the  plan  of  Alanson,  or 
divide  them  perpendicularly  on  a  level  with  the  joint. 

3.  The  oval  method  is  ordinarily  performed  by  tracing  on  the  dor- 
sal surface  a  V  incision  reversed,  the  ends  of  which  are  joined  by  a 
semicircular  incision  round  the  palmar  surface.  When  there  are 
any  large  vessels,  leave  them  in  the  portion  to  be  divided  last,  as  in 
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the  method  by  flaps,  so  as  to  be  able  to  compress  the  artery  before 
dividing  it  beyond  the  part  compressed. 

4.  In  most  of  the  oval  proceedings,  the  second  incision  is  made  to  ' 
join  the  first  at  its  point  of  commencement.  A  loss  of  substance  is 
the  consequence ;  or,  if  the  V  terminates  on  a  level  with  the  articnla- 
tion,  there  is  considerable  diflSculty  in  getting  the  knife  to  act  in  dis- 
articulating. I  lay  down  here  as  a  general  rule,  expose  the  joint  to 
be  destroyed  by  a  longitudinal  incision  passing  half  an  inchj  at  leattj 
above^  and  one  inch  below  it.  The  two  branches  of  the  V,  which  fall 
on  the  inferior  part  of  this  incision,  leave,  as  it  were,  two  small  flaps 
at  the  upper  part,  which  do  not  hinder  immediate  and  linear  union, 
and  which  perfectly  cover  the  osseous  prominences  left  by  the  disar- 
ticulation. 

5.  The  methods  by  one  or  two  flaps  are  executed  in  two  ways. 
Sometimes  the  flaps  are  made  first,  before  touching  the  joint ;  bat 
most  usually  a  simple  incision  is  made  first,  or  the  least  important 
flap,  and  the  second  is  not  begun  till  after  the  disarticulation. 

6.  The  knife  having  traversed  all  the  joint,  when  the  bones  are 
large  and  uneven,  as  in  the  foot  and  hand,  the  instrument  must  be 
withdrawn,  and  its  point  placed  horizontally  in  the  extremity  of  the 
joint  next  the  hand  operating,  and  its  way  cut  by  pressing  from  right 
to  left.  It  is  thus  placed  under  the  entire  breadth  of  the  bones  to  be 
removed. 

7.  To  avoid  terminating  the  flap  by  a  point,  the  knife  must  be  held 
horizontally  close  to  the  bones,  and  kept  so  to  the  required  extent) 
cutting  freely.  When  enough  has  been  detached,  turn  the  edge  directly 
outwards,  and  cut  it  cleanly  ofi*. 

8.  It  is  well,  before  you  terminate  your  flap,  to  apply  it  to  the  part 
to  be  covered,  to  see  if  it  is  long  enough. 

9.  If  there  remain  any  tendons  beyond  the  bleeding  edge,  cut  them 
ofi*with  a  scissors. 

10.  If  you  fear  too  much  retraction  of  the  skin,  do  not  divide  it 
until  the  muscles  have  retracted. 

11.  You  may  cut  your  flap  from  engorged  tissues,  so  long  as  the 
engorgement  is  not  malignant.  Suppurative  inflammation,  well  di- 
rected, brings  them  back  to  a  normal  condition. 

12.  Lastly,  you  may  even  operate  when  there  is  not  enough  skin 
to  make  a  flap.     A  cicatrix  will  be  formed  on  the  articular  surfaces. 


SECTION  II. AMPUTATION  AT  THE  JOINT  IN  THE  UPPER  LIMBS. 

(1.)  imputation  of  the  two  last  Phalanges  of  the  Fingers. 

Anatomy, — The  joints  of  these  phalanges  are  held  together  loosely 
enough  by  the  anterior  ligament,  and  behind  by  the  extensor  tendon, 
but  much  more  tightly  by  the  lateral  ligaments ;  the  latter  then  must 
be  destroyed  if  we  wish  to  open  the  joint  widely.  The  direction  of 
the  articular  surfaces  is  almost  transverse  ;  it  is  on  a  level  with  the 
cutaneous  fold  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  joint  of  the   first  and 
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lecond,  and  half  a  line  below  this  fold  in  the  articulation  of  the 
second  and  third,  phalanc^es. 

Circular  Method. — This  is  the  oldest  proceeding.  The  finger 
being  extended,  make  a  circular  incision  three  or  four  lines  below 
the  joint  (recognized  by  the  position  of  the  palmar  cutaneous  folds), 
raise  the  skin,  and  dissect  it  back;  then  enter  the  joint  before  or  be- 
hind, as  in  the  following  methods  : — 

Methods  by  Flap. — Garengeot  made  two  flaps  of  equal  length, 
one  dorsal,  the  other  palmar,  by  dividing  the  circular  incision  by  two 
fengitudinal  incisions  ;  others  make  these  two  flaps  semilunar.  Le- 
dran  made  lateral  flaps,  &c.  The  method  by  one  flap  applied  on 
these  joints,  by  Lisfrauc,  appears  to  us  to  combine  more  facility  with 
equal  advantages. 

First  Proceeding  of  Lisfranc. — The  joint  is  opened  on  its  dorsal 
surface.  If  you  would  remove  the  last  phalanx,  pronate  the  hand  ; 
in  assistant  holds  away  the  sound  fingers,  and  at  the  same  time  turns 
back  the  skin  of  the  deceased  finger,  and  retains  it  in  position.  The 
operator  seizes  the  phalanx  with  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  the 
left  hand  placed  across  it,  on  its  palmar  and  dorsal  surfaces,  and  bends 
it  to  an  angle  of  45°.  There  are  three  ways  of  recognizing  the  line 
oTtbe  joint.  1.  There  is  on  its  dorsal  surface  a  well-marked  fold  in 
the  skin;  the  joint  is  half  a  line  below  it.  2.  If  you  cannot  find  this, 
assure  yourself  of  the  dorsal  projection  formed  by  flexion,  and  cut 
half  a  line  beyond  it.  3.  Seek  the  termination  of  the  palmar  fold; 
jou  will  find  the  joint  also  half  a  line  below  it. 

Then  take  a  straight  bistoury  in  the  third  position,  and,  applying 
its  heel  perpendicularly  on  the  recognized  extremity  of  the  articular 
interline,  cut  from  left  to  right  a  very  small  semicircular  flap,  which 
terminates  at  the  other  extremity.  You  should  divide  the  capsular 
li^ment  in  this  cut:  if  you  have  not,  seek  it  by  the  indications  given. 
Then,  without  entering  the  joint,  cut  the  lateral  ligaments. 

For  the  ligament  situated  on  the  left  of  the  surgeon,  carry  the  bis- 
toury on  this  side  perpendicularly  to  the  axis  of  the  last  phalanx  ;  the 
handle  nearer  the  operator  than  the  point,  and  the  edge  also  slightly 
tnrned  towards  the  operator.  In  this  way,  the  incision  is  perfectly 
suited  to  the  articular  surfaces,  and  the  ligament  is  divided  at  the 
first  cut. 

Bring  back  the  bistoury  to  the  other  side,  and  attack  the  second 
lateral  ligament  in  the  same  manner ;  only  here  the  handle  of  the 
bistoury  is  turned  downwards,  and  farther  from  the  operator  than  the 
blade. 

When  the  surgeon  is  well  practiced,  these  three  steps  are  comprised 
in  one ;  and  in  the  same  cut,  the  skin,  the  left  lateral  ligament,  the 
dorsal  ligament,  and  the  right  lateral  ligament  are  divided. 

In  whatever  way  you  attain  this  point,  after  having  widely  opened 
the  joint,  seize  the  phalanx  by  its  sides,  and  by  degrees  extend  it; 
whilst  the  bistoury,  entering  the  articulation,  divides  the  palmar  liga- 
ment, passes  round  the  head  of  the  phalanx,  slips  parallelly  under  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  cuts  a  semicircular  flap,  large  enough  to  cover 
all  the  solution  of  continuity. 
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If  you  would  remove  ihe  two  last  phalanges,  the  proceeding  is  the 
same,  only  the  dorsal  incision  should  start  on  each  side  on  a  level 
wilh  the  termination  of  the  palmar  fold  in  the  skin. 

In  performing  this  proceeding,  inexperienced  operators  are  frequent- 
ly misled.  It  has  also  another  inconvenience  in  unpracliced  hands, 
viz.,  the  base  of  the  flap  is  cut  and  jagged  in  dividing  the  lateral 
ligaments ;  but  a  little  practice  gives  all  the  necessary  precision  in 
this  respect. 

Second  Proceeding  of  Lisfranc. — The  joint  is  opened  on  its  palmar 
surface.  Strongly  supinate  the  hand,  with  all  the  fingers  flejted  but 
the  one  to  be  operated  on,  seize  the  phalanx  by  its  dorsal  and  palmar 
surfaces  with  your  left  thumb  and  forefinger,  taking  care  to  have 
your  own  fingers  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  one  to  be  operated  on,  or 
you  may  wound  yourself.  Moreover,  the  index  finger  should  extend 
Bome  way  beyond  ihe  joint  to  be  destroyed ;  the  thumb,  on  the  con- 
trary, remains  at  some  distance,  to  allow  the  bistoury  lo  act  freely  in 
cutting  the  flap. 

Things  being  thus  arranged,  take  a  pointed  straight  bistoury  in  the 
third  position,  with  the  blade  turned  horizontally,  and  the  edge 
towards  yourself;  place  the  point  of  it  half  a  line  in  front  of  the  pal- 
mar  fold  in  the  skin,  if  you  amputate  the  third  phalanx,  and  at  the 
base  of  this  fold  If  the  second.  Push  it  in  this  way  right  through, 
grazing  ihe  anterior  and  lateral  surface  of  the  bone,  and  raising  ss 
much  of  the  tissues  as  possible.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  recommended, 
when  you  put  in  the  bistoury,  to  hold  the  handle  not  quite  so  much 
raised  as  the  point.  As  it  advances,  again  make  it  horizontal:  and, 
when  Ihe  point  is  almost  through,  raise  the  handle  a  little  more  than 
Ihe  blade.  Push  the  instrument  in  up  lo  its  heel,  and,  in  drawing  it 
out,  graze  the  anterior  surface  of  Ihe  bone  to  Ihe  extent  of  half  an 
inch ;  then  turn  up  the  edge  to  finish  a  semilunar  flap,  and,  replac- 
ing the  edge  perpendicularly  at  the  base  of  ihe  flap,  divide  the  liga- 
ment. In  this  proceeding,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  lo  divide  ihe  lateral 
ligaments  separately  ;  generally,  one  cut  divides  them  both  at  once, 
and  allows  the  bistoury  lo  pass  through  the  joint.  Finish  by  cutting 
the  tissues  on  the  dorsal  surface  without  making  any  posterior  flap. 

Performed  on  sound  tissue,  this  proceeding  makes  a  flap  more  re- 
gular and  better  nourished  than  the  first,  and  offers  more  certainty 
in  the  operative  manipulation,  but  it  preserves  in  Ihe  flap  a  consi- 
derable length  of  the  extensor  tendon,  which  you  are  advised  to  cut 
ofl*  with  strong  scistors ;  a  precaution  which  is  not  sufficiently  jus- 
tified. 

Ordinarily,  there  is  no  vessel  lo  be  tied  ;  bring  the  wound  together 
with  straps  of  adhesive. 

(2.)  Jlmpulalion  of  the  entire  Finger. 

Jhwitomy. — The  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations  are  enarthroses, 

maintained  by  loose  ligaments  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 

articulating  head  belongs  to  Ihe  metacarpal  hone,  and  that  in  flexion 

of  the  finger  il  alone  projects,  the  phalanx  rolling  on  its  anterior  sur- 
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hee.     In  the  heallby  coodilioii,  the  joint  is  generally  found  aa  inch 
gbove  the  digital  commissure. 

An  indication  which  we  pointed  out,  and  which  may  be  employed 
when  the  soft  parts  are  but  slightly  diseassd,  consists  in  extending  the 
finger  and  drawing  it  away  from  the  metacarpus;  the  ariicular  sur- 
faces then  leave  an  interval  between  them  of  one  line  or  more,  and 
t  depression,  sensible  to  the  touch  and  sight,  points  out  this  interval 
on  the  dorsal  surface. 

The  method  by  two  flaps,  as  well  as  the  oval  and  circular,  is  ap* 
plied  to  ibis  operation. 

Method  bv  Two  Flaps.  Proceeding  of  Lisfranc. — The  hand  be- 
bg  pronaleil,  and  the  neighbouring  fingers  held  away  by  an  assistant, 
the  operator  seizes  the  first  phalanx  hy  its  dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces, 
and  causes  it  to  execute  the  necessary  movements  so  that  the  right 
index  may  feel  and  recognize  the  joint.  These  preliminaries  being 
accomplished,  first  flex  the  phalanx  to  an  angle  of  45°,  extend  the 
tkin  below  whilst  an  assistant  retracts  it  above,  and  carry  the  bis- 
loary,  in  the  third  position,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the  arlicu- 
lalioD  on  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone.  Then  make  a  free  inci- 
lion,  starting  from  the  union  of  the  two  internal  with  the  external 
third  of  the  joint,  if  you  operate  on  the  left  hand,  and  vice  versd  on 
ibe  right,  dividing  as  much  as  possible  the  extensor  tendon,  and  de< 
Kending  with  so  much  obliquity  that  it  falls  on  the  lateral  surface  of 
the  finger  on  a  level  with  the  digital  commissure  ;  then  raise  the 
luife  perpendicularly,  to  divide  the  end  of  the  flap  transversely ;  and 
"hen  you  reach  Ihe  digital  commissure,  depress  the  hand,  carrying 
liie  handle  of  the  instrument  towards  the  wrist  of  the  patient  to  make 
tiie  same  oblique  incision  on  the  palmar  surface. 

Next  detach  this  first  flap  from  the  phalanx,  then  move  the  knife 
towards  the  joint  with  a  sawing  motion  on  the  bone  until  you  meet 
»ith  an  obstacle,  which  is  the  head  of  Ihe  phalanx;  continuing  the 
motion,  and  holding  the  blade  upright,  you  are  certain  to  enter  the 
joint;  open  it  freely  from  side  to  side. 

Lastly,  slightly  luxating  Ihe  bone,  and  putting  aside  the  untouched 
iltin,  pass  the  blade  behind  it,  and  cut  the  second  flap  as  the  first  to 
ibe  digital  commissure. 

When  you  perform  this  operation  on  the  index  or  little  finger,  you 
must  take  care  to  give  more  extent  to  the  outside  flap.  In  this  case,  it 
it  prudent  to  measure  the  extent  it  should  have,  bringing  it  to  the 
■urface  of  the  joint  before  dividing  it. 

It  is  seldom  you  are  obliged  to  lie  the  collateral  arteries, — heal  by 
iSe  first  intention,  bringing  the  neighbouring  fingers  together. 

When  you  amputate  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  the  proceeding 
kid  indications  are  the  same  as  for  the  second  phalanx  of  the  other 
ftoers. 

After  the  removal  of  the  last  phalanx,  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  pro- 
hsdus  remains  inserted  into  the  second,  and  assures  flexion  ;  but  it 
*u  feared  lest,  when  Ibe  second  was  removed,  the  6exor  tendons  los- 
JMIheir  insertion,  flexion  should  become  impossible.  Accordingly, 
iii&tac  advised  making  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  first  phalanx  a 
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If  you  would  remove  the  two  last  phalanges,  the  proceeding  is  tht 
same,  only  the  dorsal  incision  should  start  on  each  side  on  a  Ie?d 
with  the  termination  of  the  palmar  fold  in  the  skin. 

In  performing  this  proceeding,  inexperienced  operators  are  frequent* 
ly  misled.  It  has  also  another  inconvenience  in  unpracticed  handt, 
viz.,  the  base  of  the  flap  is  cut  and  jagged  in  dividing  the  latertl 
ligaments ;  but  a  little  practice  gives  all  the  necessary  precision  in 
this  respect. 

Second  Proceeding  oflAsfranc. — The  joint  is  opened  on  its  palmar 
surface.  Strongly  supinate  the  hand,  with  all  the  fingers  flexed  bat 
the  one  to  be  operated  on,  seize  the  phalanx  by  its  dorsal  and  palmar 
surfaces  with  your  left  thumb  and  forefinger,  taking  care  to  have 
your  own  fingers  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  one  to  be  operated  on,  or 
you  may  wound  yourself.  Moreover,  the  index  finger  should  extend 
some  way  beyond  the  joint  to  be  destroyed  ;  the  thumb,  on  the  con- 
trary, remains  at  some  distance,  to  allow  the  bistoury  to  act  freely  in 
cutting  the  flap. 

Things  being  thus  arranged,  take  a  pointed  straight  bistoury  in  the 
third  position,  with  the  blade  turned  horizontally,  and  the  edge 
towards  yourself;  place  the  point  of  it  half  a  line  in  front  of  the  pal- 
mar  fold  in  the  skin,  if  you  amputate  the  third  phalanx,  and  at  the 
base  of  this  fold  if  the  second.  Push  it  in  this  way  rieht  through, 
grazing  the  anterior  and  lateral  surface  of  the  bone,  and  raising  as 
much  of  the  tissues  as  possible.  For  this  purpose,  it  is  recommended, 
when  you  put  in  the  bistoury,  to  hold  the  handle  not  quite  so  much 
raised  as  the  point.  As  it  advances,  again  make  it  horizontal :  and, 
when  the  point  is  almost  through,  raise  the  handle  a  little  more  than 
the  blade.  Push  the  instrument  in  up  to  its  heel,  and,  in  drawing  it 
out,  graze  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bone  to  the  extent  of  half  an 
inch ;  then  turn  up  the  edge  to  finish  a  semilunar  flap,  and,  replac- 
ing the  edge  perpendicularly  at  the  base  of  the  flap,  divide  the  liga- 
ment. In  this  proceeding,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  divide  the  lateral 
ligaments  separately  ;  generally,  one  cut  divides  them  both  at  once, 
and  allows  the  bistoury  to  pass  through  the  joint.  Finish  by  cutting 
the  tissues  on  the  dorsal  surface  without  making  any  posterior  flap. 

Performed  on  sound  tissue,  this  proceeding  makes  a  flap  more  re- 
gular and  better  nourished  than  the  first,  and  ofiers  more  certainty 
in  the  operative  manipulation,  but  it  preserves  in  the  flap  a  consi- 
derable length  of  the  extensor  tendon,  which  you  are  advised  to  cut 
oS"  with  strong  scissors :  a  precaution  which  is  not  sufficiently  jus- 
tified. 

Ordinarily,  there  is  no  vessel  to  be  tied  ;  bring  the  wound  together 
with  straps  of  adhesive. 

(2.)  ^imputation  of  the  entire  Finger, 

Anatomy. — The  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulations  are  enarthroses, 
maintained  by  loose  ligaments  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
articulating  head  belongs  to  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  that  in  flexion 
of  the  finger  it  alone  projects,  the  phalanx  rolling  on  its  anterior  sur- 
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face.     In  the  healthy  condition,  the  joint  is  generally  found  an  inck 
above  the  digital  commissure. 

An  indication  which  we  pointed  out,  and  which  may  be  employed 
when  the  soft  parts  are  but  slightly  diseased,  consists  in  extending  the 
finger  and  drawing  it  away  from  the  metacarpus;  the  articular  sur- 
faces then  leave  an  interval  between  them  of  one  line  or  more,  and 
a  depression,  sensible  to  the  touch  and  sight,  points  out  this  interval 
on  the  dorsal  surface. 

The  method  by  two  flaps,  as  well  as  the  oval  and  circular,  is  ap- 
plied to  this  operation. 

Method  by  Two  Flaps.     Proceeding  of  Lisfranc. — The  hand  be- 
ing pronated,  and  the  neighbouring  fingers  held  away  by  an  assistant, 
the  operator  seizes  the  first  phalanx  by  its  dorsal  and  palmar  surfaces^ 
and  causes  it  to  execute  the  necessary  movements  so  that  the  right 
index  may  feel  and  recognize  the  joint.     These  preliminaries  being 
accomplished,  first  flex  the  phalanx  to  an  angle  of  45^,  extend  the 
skin  below  whilst  an  assistant  retracts  it  above,  and  carry  the  bis- 
toury, in  the  third  position,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  beyond  the  articu-- 
lation  on  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone.     Then  make  a  free  inci- 
sion, starting  from  the  union  of  the  two  internal  with  the  external 
third  of  the  joint,  if  you  operate  on  the  left  hand,  and  vice  versd  oa 
the  right,  dividing  as  much  as  possible  the  extensor  tendon,  and  de- 
scending with  so  much  obliquity  that  it  falls  on  the  lateral  surface  of 
the  finger  on  a  level  with  the  digital  commissure ;  then  raise  the 
knife  perpendicularly,  to  divide  the  end  of  the  flap  transversely ;  and 
when  you  reach  the  digital  commissure,  depress  the  hand,  carrying 
the  handle  of  the  instrument  towards  the  wrist  of  the  patient  to  make 
the  same  oblique  incision  on  the  palmar  surface. 

Next  detach  this  first  flap  from  the  phalanx,  then  move  the  knife 
towards  the  joint  with  a  sawing  motion  on  the  bone  until  you  meet 
with  an  obstacle,  which  is  the  head  of  the  phalanx ;  continuing  the 
motion,  and  holding  the  blade  upright,  you  are  certain  to  enter  the 
joint;  open  it  freely  from  side  to  side. 

Lastly,  slightly  luxating  the  bone,  and  putting  aside  the  untouched 
skin,  pass  the  blade  behind  it,  and  cut  the  second  flap  as  the  first  to 
the  digital  commissure. 

When  you  perform  this  operation  on  the  index  or  little  finger,  you 
must  take  care  to  give  more  extent  to  the  outside  flap.  In  this  case,  it 
is  prudent  to  measure  the  extent  it  should  have,  bringing  it  to  the 
surface  of  the  joint  before  dividing  it. 

It  is  seldom  you  are  obliged  to  tie  the  collateral  arteries, — heal  by 
the  first  intention,  bringing  the  neighbouring  fingers  together. 

When  you  amputate  the  last  phalanx  of  the  thumb,  the  proceeding 
and  indications  are  the  same  as  for  the  second  phalanx  of  the  other 
fingers. 

After  the  removal  of  the  last  phalanx,  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  pro- 
fundus remains  inserted  into  the  second,  and  assures  flexion ;  but  it 
was  feared  lest,  when  the  second  was  removed,  the  flexor  tendons  los- 
ing their  insertion,  flexion  should  become  impossible.  Accordingly, 
lasfiranc  advised  making  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  first  phalanx  a 
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longitudinal  incision  down  to  the  bone,  to  determinate  an  inflamma* 
tion  that  shall  cause  the  flexor  tendons  to  adhere  to  the  phalanx,  and 
retarding  the  amputation  until  the  cicatrix  of  this  first  operation  was 
formed.  But  it  has  been  said  that  there  is  a  natural  fibrous  band 
fixing  one  of  the  flexor  tendons  to  the  first  phalanx,  and  Lisfranc  as- 
sured himself,  from  analogous  cases,  that  the  flexor  tendons  and  others 
are  always  fixed,  after  the  cure,  either  to  the  cicatrix  or  to  the  bone 
itself,  and  all  the  movements  are  preserved.  Nothing  then  justifies 
these  incisions,  which  Lisfranc  himself  has  now  renounced. 

Oval  Method. — All  being  disposed  as  for  the  preceding  method — 

1.  The  operator  begins  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  joint  an 
oblique  incision,  which  he  brings  directly  to  the  digital  commissure; 
then  he  extends  the  finger,  and  continues  his  incision  on  the  palmar 
surface,  exactly  following  the  crease  in  the  skin  that  separates  the 
finger  from  the  hand ;  arrived  at  the  opposite  digital  commissure,  he 
flexes  the  finger  again,  and  continues  his  incision  to  join  its  other  ex- 
tremity, one-sixth  of  an  inch  from  the  point  where  it  commenced. 

2.  He  draws  the  fingers  well  apart,  slightly  dissects  the  lips  of  the 
wound,  opens  the  joint  by  its  dorsal  surface,  then  divides  one  after 
the  other  the  lateral  ligaments,  and  finishes  by  detaching  the  finger 
anteriorly. 

Some  advise  performing  the  operation  in  three  steps :  Firsts  making 
an  oblique  incision  on  each  side,  figuring  a  V  reversed.  Second^  en- 
tering the  joint  from  behind  forwards.  Thirds  finishing  by  dividing 
the  skin  in  front,  opposite  the  cutaneous  crease,  thus  finishing  the  oval 
incision. 

In  the  first  step,  some  would  have  the  bistoury  change  hands  for 
each  oblique  incision.  This  complicates  the  difficulty,  and  they  may 
be  both'  very  well  made  with  the  right  hand. 

The  result  of  this  method  is  a  linear  cicatrix,  which  does  not  at  all 
extend  on  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  only  thing  to  be  feared  is 
that  you  may  not  have  enough  skin  to  cover  the  head  of  the  bone; 
this  happens  when  the  summit  of  the  V  is  begun  too  high  up  on  the 
hand,  and  its  branches  are  too  far  apart.  It  is  certainly  obviated  by 
flexing  the  finger  as  much  as  possible,  commencing  the  first  obliqne 
incision  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  median  line,  and  causing  the  second 
to  fall  on  it  one-eighth  or  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  its  commence- 
ment. 

The  proceeding  for  amputating  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thumb  is 
the  same ;  but  we  must  warn  you,  as  well  in  the  formation  of  flaps 
as  for  the  oval  incision,  that  there  are  two  palmar  creases  correspond- 
ing to  this  phalanx,  and  that  it  is  to  the  inferior  one  that  our  indica- 
tions apply. 

It  is  in  amputation  of  the  thumb,  especially,  that  it  is  essential  not 
to  leave  a  cicatrix  on  the  palmar  surface,  which  rubbing  against  every- 
thing grasped  in  the  hand  would  cause  severe  pain.  I  witnessed  a 
case  of  this  kind,  and  I  think  that  the  superiority  of  the  oval  over  the 
former  method  is  not  to  be  for  a  moment  doubted. 

Circular  Method.  Proceeding  of  Comttau, — The  hand  being 
supinated,  and  the  healthy  fingers  held  aside,  the  operator  places  the 
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heel  of  bis  bistoury  on  the  crease  on  the  palmar  surface,  and  cuts  the 
integuments  circularly  on  a  level  ^^ith  it.  An  assistant  turns  them 
back.  In  a  second  cut,  he  divides  all  the  parts  down  to  the  bone. 
Ijaatly,  he  enters  the  joint  by  its  anterior  ligament,  luxates  the  head 
of  the  phalanx,  and  finishes  by  dividing  the  lateral  ligaments. 

This  proceeding  is  more  difficult  than  the  oval,  which  is  equal  to  it 
in  the  beauty  of  its  results. 

(3.)  Amputation  of  the  Four  Fingers  together, 

Anatomy. — We  have  said  in  the  preceding  article  by  what  indica- 
tions these  joints  may  be  recognized;  we  need  only  add  that  the 
mrticular  heads  of  the  second  and  fourth  metacarpal  bones  are  almost 
on  a  level.  The  third,  which  maintains  the  middle  finger,  is  half  a 
line  longer ;  that  of  the  little  finger,  on  the  contrary,  is  half  a  line 
behind. 

Method  with  One  Flap.  Proceeding  of  lAsfranc. — Supposing 
that  you  operate  on  the  right  hand,  pronate  it.  Grasp  the  four  fingerf 
in  your  left  hand,  placing  your  thumb  on  the  joint  of  the  little  finger 
and  your  index  on  that  of  the  index  finger;  then,  1,  with  a  narrow 
knife,  make  a  semicircular  incision  with  its  convexity  towards  the 
fingers,  passing  from  the  internal  side  of  the  head  of  the  fifth,  along 
the  points  where  the  fingers  become  detached  from  the  hand,  to  the 
outside  of  the  head  of  the  second  metacarpal  bone.  An  assistant 
draws  back  the  skin,  or  the  operator  dissects  it  if  necessary. 

2.  Draw  the  knife  over  the  four  joints,  to  destroy  their  dorsal  liga- 
ments; one  by  one  divide  the  lateral  ligaments  of  each  joint,  and  then 
their  palmar  ligaments. 

3.  Lastly,  slip  the  knife  under  the  ends  of  the  phalanges,  and  cut 
the  palmar  flap,  first  on  the  side  of  the  little  finger,  exactly  following 
the  crease  on  its  palmar  surface ;  raise  each  finger  successively  to  fol- 
low the  knife.     An  assistant  holds  the  fingers  as  they  are  detached. 

The  proceeding  is  the  same  for  the  left  hand,  only  the  knife  passes 
in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  index  to  the  little 
finger.  When  your  hand  is  practiced,  you  may  divide  the  lateral 
ligrament  as  you  open  the  joint;  the  second  step  is  thus  much  short- 
ened. The  operation  finished,  tie  the  arteries  if  there  is  need,  unite 
the  wound  with  adhesive  straps,  and  put  the  hand  in  a  scarf  in  a  mid- 
dle position,  with  a  small  meche  in  the  ulmar  or  inferior  angle  of  the 
wound. 

This  proceeding  serves  just  as  well  for  the  amputation  of  two  or 
three  fingers;  only  the  sound  fingers  must  be  held  away  by  an  assist- 
ant, the  point  of  the  knife  must  be  used  in  forming  the  dorsal  flap, 
and  the  incision  be  begun  and  finished  on  a  level  with  the  joints  to 
be  opened.  The  operation  is  still  more  facilitated  by  supinating  the 
hand,  and  first  cutting  on  the  palmar  surface,  following  the  guiding 
crease ;  then  pronate  the  hand  to  cut  the  dorsal  flap,  and  it  only  re- 
mains to  destroy  the  joints  themselves. 

Before  the  age  of  fifteen  or  twenty  years,  the  ossification  of  the 
heads  of  the  metacarpal  bones  is  generally  incomplete,  and  they  are 
easily  divided  with  the  knife ;  you  may  then,  instead  of  following  the 
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articular  interline,  cut  the  cartilages  off  a  quarter  of  an  inch  higher^ 
and  gain  so  much  more  extent  for  each  flap. 

Circular  Method.  Proceeding  of  Comuau, — The  operation  ia 
divided  into  three  steps:  1.  The  hand  being  supinated,  the  operator 
seizes  the  four  fingers  ix^ith  his  left  band,  and  makes  at  the  digito* 
palmar  crease  a  semicircular  incision,  dividing  successively  the  skioi 
vessels,  nerves,  and  flexor  tendons  down  to  the  joint. 

2.  He  pronates  the  hand  and  completes  the  circular  incision  on  the 
dorsal  surface  on  a  level  with  the  commissure  of  the  fingers,  divides 
all  the  soft  parts,  and  opens  the  joints. 

3.  He  dislocates  the  heads  of  the  phalanges,  and  finishes  by  cutttng 
the  lateral  and  anterior  ligaments. 

This  proceeding  appears  more  precise  and  advantageous  than  Att 
preceding.  It  may  serve  just  as  well  for  the  removal  of  two  or  three 
fingers. 

(4.)  Disarticulation  of  the  Metacarpal  Bone  of  the  ITiumb. 

Anatomy. — The  metacarpal  bone  of  the  thumb,  thickly  covered 
with  flesh  on  its  palmar  surface,  is  almost  bare  under  the  skin  on  its 
dorsal.  It  articulates  by  a  sort  of  arthrodial  gynglymus,  with  loose 
ligaments,  with  the  trapezium,  the  articular  surface  of  which  is  con- 
cave from  within  outwards.  You  can  easily  make  the  head  of  the 
metacarpal  bone  project  outwards,  by  approaching  it  to  the  index 
finger.  On  the  inside  the  joint  is  separated  from  that  of  the  index  fin- 
ger by  an  osseous  projection  a  line  broad,  belonging  to  the  trapezium. 
Lastly,  the  direction  of  the  joint  is  oblique,  in  a  line  passing  from  its 
external  side  to  the  root  of  the  little  finger. 

Method  with  One  Flap.  Ordinary  Proceeding. — If  you  would 
disarticulate  the  left  thumb,  supinate  the  hand ;  an  assistant  holds  away 
the  fingers,  and  the  operator  abducts  the  thumb;  then,  1,  he  applies 
the  heel  of  the  bistoury,  held  perpendicularly  with  its  point  upwards, 
on  the  middle  of  the  commissure,  and  freely  cuts  close  to  the  bone 
down  to  the  trapezium. 

2.  He  inclines  the  edge  towards  the  joint  in  the  indicated  direction, 
and  freely  enters  it,  slightly  luxating  the  bone  to  its  ulnar  side,  and 
pushing  aside  the  soft  parts  from  the  thenar  eminence. 

3.  The  joint  thus  being  opened,  he  brings  the  edge  towards  him- 
self, grazes  the  radial  border  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  cuts  an 
external  flap,  which  should  comprise  as  much  flesh  as  possible,  and 
terminate  some  lines  below  the  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation. 

If  you  would  give  more  thickness  to  the  flap,  during;  the  first  in- 
cision^  incline  the  knife  more  to  the  ulnar  border  of  the  band.  When 
you  reach  the  trapezium,  sometimes  the  bistoury  becomes  fastened  in 
a  joint ;  you  have  incised  too  near  the  second  metacarpal  bone.  By 
making  your  incision  one  line  outside,  you  will  find  the  joint  desired. 
An  inexperienced  hand,  in  freely  opening  the  joint,  is  liable  to  cut  or 
jag  the  base  of  the  external  flap.  In  order  to  avoid  this  inconveni- 
ence, you  are  advised  to  withdraw  the  bistoury  after  the  first  incision, 
and  to  prolong  the  incision  of  the  skin  half  an  inch  towards  the  wrist, 
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on  the  dorsal  and  palmar  surface,  and  to  divide  the  joint  rather  with 
tlie  point  than  blade. 

Some  have  wished  to  reverse  the  steps  of  the  operation,  to  cut  first 
an  external  flap,  traversing  the  soft  parts  with  the  point,  and  dividing 
the  joint  from  without  inwards;  a  bad  modification,  which  exposes 
you  to  penetrate  between  the  two  ranges  of  carpal  bones.    You  may, 
at  farthest,  only  have  recourse  to  it  in  amputating  the^  right  thumb ; 
then,  in  fact,  for  the  first  proceeding,  the  hand  must  be  supinated,  at 
least  if  you  are  not  ambidextrous ;  and  the  operation  is  less  easy,  be- 
cause you  cannot  so  well  follow  the  direction  of  the  bistoury  across  a 
thickness  of  flesh.     In  any  case,  remember  the  direction  of  the  joint, 
and,  if  you  fear  to  lose  yourself,  seek  it  from  before  backwards,  sawing 
along  the  metacarpal  bone  with  the  point  of  the  knife.     The  operation 
finished,  you  have  only  the  radial  artery  to  tie,  towards  the  upper  end 
of  the  second  metacarpal  bone ;  you  may  even  avoid  wounding  it,  by 
exactly  grazing  with  the  knife  the  extremity  of  the  first  metacarpal 
bone,  and  keeping  carefully  away  from  the  second.     Then  you  have 
only  injured  small  branches  of  the  dorsal  artery  of  the  thumb,  which 
generally  do  not  need  ligature ;  bring  the  wound  together  with  strap- 
ping. 

Proceeding  of  Velpeau, — Make  an  incision  on  the  dorsal  surface, 

extending  from  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  to  the  commissure 
between  the  thumb  and  index  fingers,  dividing  the  skin,  the  tendon 
of  the  extensor  longus,  and  a  part  of  the  first  interosseous  muscle, 
and  uncovering  the  joint ;  an  assistant  holds  apart  the  lips  of  this  in- 
cision. The  operator  then  divides  the  articular  capsule,  dislocates  the 
metacarpal  bone  and  removes  it,  preserving  as  much  flesh  as  is  ne- 
cessary to  immediately  close  the  wound.  It  is  a  sort  of  flap  with  a 
palmar  base. 

Oval  Method.  Proceeding  of  Scoutetten, — If  you  operate  on  the 
left  hand,  supinate  it  and  make  a  longitudinal  incision,  commencing 
one  line  above  the  articulation  of  the  trapezium,  and  reaching  the 
digital  commissure  on  the  internal  side  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the 
thumb ;  divide  all  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  bone,  then  pronate  the 
hand,  and  carry  on  the  incision;  continue  it  on  the  dorsal  surface, 
exactly  following  the  direction  of  the  upper  crease  on  the  palmar  sur- 
face to  the  part  where  it  commenced,  so  as  to  form,  by  the  union  of 
its  two  branches,  an  angle  of  about  30^.  Then  divide  the  muscles 
that  adhere  to  the  bone,  viz.  all  along  the  bone  on  its  dorsal  surface, 
but  only  the  upper  half  on  its  palmar.  Then  open  the  joint  by  its 
dorsal  surface ;  when  you  have  completely  traversed  it,  dislocate  the 
metacarpal  bone  outwards,  and,  grazing  the  internal  surface  of  the 
bone,  detach  it  from  the  flesh. 

For  the  right  thumb,  the  first  incision  should  be  made  on  the  radial 
side. 

Jtuthor^s  Proceeding, — The  proceeding  last  described  does  not  suffi- 
ciently expose  the  joint  to  allow  you  to  destroy  it  promptly  and  easily, 
and,  when  the  operation  is  made,  the  loss  of  substance  of  the  point  of 
the  V  leaves  the  trapezium  projecting  through  the  wound.  I  com- 
mence by  a  vertical  incision,  which  ascends  half  an  inch  above  the 
16 
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joint,  and  descends  one  inch  below  it ;  the  oval  incision  begins  and 
ends  on  the  inferior  end  of  this  incision. 

appreciation. — The  easiest  of  these  proceedings  is  undeniably  the 
ordinary ;  but  the  oval  gives  much  the  best  results,  and  should  be  pre- 
ferred as  a  general  method.  The  proceeding  of  Velpeau  is  more  diffi- 
cult tbaQ  the  oral,  since  there  is  only  one  incision,  does  not  give  a 
better  result,  «nd  is  only  suitable  in  exceptional  cases. 

(5.)  Disarticulation  of  the  Metacarpal  Bone  of  the  Little  Pingtr. 

Anatomy. — This  is  a  simple  arthrodial  joint,  but  continuous  with 
the  articulation  of  the  fourth  metacarpal  bone  and  wrist,  and  of  the 
two  last  metacarpal  bones  together.  It  results  that  it  has  proper  liga- 
ments only  in  frout,  behind,  and  on  the  inside;  on  the  outside,  the 
interosseous  ligament  belongs  to  the  junction  of  the  two  metacarpal 
bones,  and  is  destroyed  by  tbe  simple  introduction  of  the  bistoury 
between  them. 

The  surface  of  the  unciform  bone  that  receives  the  fifth  metacarpal 
is. concave  from  behind  forwards,  and  also  slightly  from  within  out- 
wards. You  cannot  then  freely  traverse  the  joint,  but  you  may  enter 
it  very  easily  half  way  from  within  outwards,  following  the  direction 
of  a  line  that  would  reach  the  middle  portion  of  the  second  metacarpal 
bone. 

Method  nv  Fi-aP.  Proceeding  of  Lisfranc. — The  hand  being  pro- 
nated,  begin  by  assuring  yourself  of  the  position  of  the  joint.  This 
you  may  do  by  carrying  your  finger  along  the  ulnar  border  of  the  me- 
tacarpal bone  until  it  meets  an  eminence  which  is  prolonged  into  a 
projection  on  the  palmar  surface.  This  is  the  unciform  process ;  imme- 
diately below  it  is  the  joint. 

You  can  also  perceive  the  articular  interline  on  the  dorsal  surface, 
and  assure  yourself  of  it  by  moving  the  bone. 

Then  the  operator,  grasping  and  drawing  up  as  much  flesh  as  pos- 
sible with  bis  left  band,  plunges  a  bistoury  perpendicularly  from  the 
dorsal  to  tbe  palmar  surface  across  the  skin  and  muscles  opposite  the 
ulnar  side  of  the  joint,  and  grazes  the  bone  all  down  with  the  edge 
of  tbe  knife;  and  thus  cuts  a  semi- elliptic  a]  flap,  which  be  finishes  a 
little  beyond  the  head  of  the  phalanx. 

Next,  an  assistant  holdiug  away  this  tlap,  the  surgeon  dissects  the 
skin  from  tbe  dorsal  surface  of  the  bone,  without  including  the  exten- 
sor tendon ;  then,  seizing  at  the  same  time  this  skin  and  the  soft  parts, 
and  dragging  them  away,  be  plunges  in  his  bistoury,  still  cutting 
from  behind  forwards,  and  a  little  from  without  inwards,  so  as  to 

fraze  the  bone  without  wounding  the  skin  on  either  side  ;  and  freely 
ivides,  from  above  downwards,  all  that  he  meets  with  to  the  digital 
commissure. 

Lastly,  he  carries  the  edge  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  joint,  enters  it, 
following  tbe  direction  pointed  out,  and  incises  the  dorsal  ligament 
with  the  point;  then  to  cut  the  two  metacarpal  ligaments,  plunges 
the  point  of  the  bistoury  obliquely  between  the  two  bones,  its  edge 
turned  towards  the  wrist,  and  makes  the  blade  enter  by  elevating  the 
handle  ;  then  the  joint  is  opened  on  three  sides,  and  you  ] 
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draw  away  the  bone  to  finish  with  the  point  of  the  knife  the  section 
of  the  muscles  and  palmar  ligaments. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  commence  the  operation  of  the  second  step 
of  the  above  proceeding,  freely  incising  the  interosseous  cpace  from 
the  digital  commissure  to  the  unciform  bone,  dividing  the  interosseous 
ligament  at  the  same  time. 

Yoa  may  next  disarticulate  the  bone,  or  first  cut  the  ulnar  flap. 
Oval  Method.     Proceeding  of  ScotUetten. — If  you  operate  on  the 
left  handy  strongly  pronate  it,  and  begin  one  line  above  the  articula- 
tion ;  an  incision  going  straight  to  the  ulnar  border  of  the  first  pha- 
lanx, aa  far  as  the  internal  extremity  of  the  digito-palmar  crease,  and 
pasaing  round  the  base  of  the  finger,  exactly  following  this  crease  ; 
leaving  this  first  incision,  grasp  the  little  finger  and  carry  the  knife 
between  it  and  the  ring  fineer,  finish  dividing  round  the  base  of  the 
finger ;  return  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  and  re- 
join the  first  incision  at  a  very  acute  angle ;  then  isolate  the  bone 
from  the  flesh,  and  destroy  the  articular  ligaments  with  the  edge  or 
point  of  the  bistoury,  as  we  have  directed. 

For  the  right  hand  make  the  external  incision  first. 
This  proceeding  has  the  same  inconveniences  as  that  for  the  thumb, 
and  I  have  modified  it  in  the  same  manner.     The  operation  is  not  so 
easy  by  this  method  as  by  the  first ;  but  its  result  is  a  little  better,  as 
you  have  only  one  linear  cicatrix. 

•(6.)  Carpo^Metacarpal  Disartiadation  of  the  Index ^  Middle ,  and 

Ring  Fingers, 

These  operations  are  rarely  performed  to  remove  but  one  finger.  It 
is  necestarv  in  these  cases  especially  to  study  on  the  skeleton  the  di- 
rection of  the  joint  to  be  destroyed.  The  means  of  union  are  always 
dorsal  and  palmar  ligaments,  and  on  each  side  the  interosseous  liga- 
ments, which  keep  together  the  metacarpal  bones. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  incise  freely  the  interosseous  space  on  one 
side  of  the  bone,  from  the  digital  commissure,  to  prolong  the  incision 
of  the  integuments  half  an  inch  each  way,  to  destroy  the  ligaments, 
and  when  the  bone  is  disarticulated  to  bring  back  the  bistoury  on  the 
other  side,  grazing  the  bone  to  the  other  digital  commissure ;  the  me- 
tacarpus would  thus  be  divided  through  its  whole  length  and  thick- 
ness by  a  loss  of  substance,  in  the  shape  of  a  V. 

We  much  prefer  the  oval  method  applied  here  by  Langenbeck.  An 
incision  is  made,  starting  some  lines  above  the  joint  obliquely  to  the 
dirital  commissure,  passes  round  the  base  of  the  finger,  exactly  in  the 
palmar  crease,  divides  the  other  commissure,  and  returns  to  the  point 
whence  it  started.  It  remains  to  divide  with  the  point  of  the  knife 
the  interosseous  ligaments,  as  we  have  described,  and  the  palmar 
ligaments  by  opening  and  luxating  the  joint ;  there  is  thus  only  a 
lineal  wound  on  the  dorsal  surface.  This  proceeding  should  also  be 
modified  as  those  of  Scoutetten  for  disarticulation  of  the  thumb  and 
little  finger. 
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(7.)  CarpO'Metacarpal  Disarticulation  of  the  Four  Fingers  together. 

Anatomy. — We  have  said  that  these  articulations  have  only  dorsal 
and  palmar  ligaments,  xiith  the  exception  of  the  fifth  metacarpal,  and 
the  external  ligament  of  the  index.  The  only  important  thing  is  to 
know  how  to  distinguish  the  internal  and  external  sides  of  the  joints, 
and  the  direction  of  their  articular  surfaces.  We  have  said  how  you 
may  find  the  joint  of  the  little  finger.  To  find  that  of  the  index,  seek 
on  the  dorsal  surface  the  point  where  the  two  first  metacarpal  bones 
approach  each  other ;  the  general  direction  is  nearly  transverse.  The 
second  metacarpal  articulates  at  the  same  time  with  the  trapezium, 
trapezoid,  and  os  magnum  ;  the  interline  is  zigzag-shaped,  composed 
of  a  right  angle  very  prominent  above,  a  right  angle  prominent  be- 
low, and  a  second  right  angle  projecting  upwards.  The  third  meta- 
carpal bone  articulates  transversely  with  the  os  magnum,  and  the 
fourth  almost  transversely  with  the  unciform ;  lastly,  the  joint  of  the 
last  is  a  little  oblique  upwards,  in  the  line  pointed  out.  The  synovial 
membranes  of  the, first  two  joints  communicate  with  that  of  the  wrist, 
which  makes  us  dread  the  spreading  of  the  inflammation  to  it  after 
the  operation. 

Operation, — Pronate  the  hand,  and  grasp  it  with  your  finger  isind 
thumb,  one  on  each  side  of  the  joint.  Make  a  semilunar  flap  on  its 
dorsal  surface,  extending  from  one  side  to  the  other ;  by  another  in- 
cision, divide  the  space  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  in  its  whole 
length ;  with  the  poiot  of  the  bistoury,  divide  all  the  dorsal  ligaments 
in  a  transverse  direction,  excepting  the  zigzag  of  the  second  meta- 
carpal, and  remember  the  general  rule,  not  to  attempt  to  enter  the 
joint. 

All  these  ligaments  being  divided,  and  with  them  the  internal  and 
external,  depress  the  metacarpus  to  luxate  the  bones;  finish  cutting 
the  fibrous  bands  that  retain  the  joint,  then  the  palmar  ligaments;  ana, 
lastly,  gliding  the  knife  under  the  palmar  surface  of  the  bones,  cut  a 
flap  of  suitable  extent  from  it. 

You  would  have  a  more  simple  operation,  and  a  better  result  in 
dividing  the  integuments,  by  a  circular  incision  from  the  internal  edge 
of  the  metacarpus  to  the  commissure  of  the  index  finger  and  thumb. 

It  would  be  easy  to  remove  the  thumb  at  the  same  time,  or,  on  the 
contrary,  to  retain  the  index  finger  (A.  Cooper)  or  the  little  finger 
(Larrey).  These  fingers,  even  alone,  are  of  great  service  to  the  pa- 
tient. 

(8.)  Amputation  in  the  Radio-Carpal  Articulation, 

Anatomy, — The  scaphoid,  semilunar,  and  cuneiform  form  an  emi- 
nence convex  each  way,  but  especially  lengthwise,  which  is  almost 
entirely  received  in  the  concavity  of  the  radius;  the  ulnar  only  parti- 
cipating in  the  joint  by  a  fibro-cartilage,  and  in  the  extent  of  one-third 
of  an  inch. 

It  is  easy  to  find  the  styloid  processes,  beneath  which  the  joint  be- 
gins, but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  judge  of  its  direction.    If  you  directly 
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extend  the  hand,  and  cause  it  to  execute  the  movements  of  flexion 
forwards — these  movements  are  operated  in  the  medio-carpal  articu- 
lation, and  it  is  there  the  knife  would  fall. 

The  indications  for  avoiding  this  error  are  these: — 
Strongly  bend  the  hand  backwards;  the  summit  of  the  angle  formed 
by  it  with  the  forearm  indicates  the  radio-carpal  articulation. 

You  can  also  feel  in  front  the  transverse  projection  of  the  radius; 
the  joint  is  one  line  below  it,  and  about  half  an  Ach  above  the  crease 
in  the  skin  that  separates  the  palm  of  .the  hand  from  the  forearm. 

When  you  have  well  determined  the  summit  of  the  styloid  pro- 
cesses, if  you  draw  a  transverse  line  between  them,  the  joint  will  be 
two  lines  and  a  half  above  this  imaginary  line. 

Lastly,  the  styloid  process  of  the  radius  being  found,  you  know 
that  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna  is  two  lines  shorter,  and  the  joint 
is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  it.     These  anatomical  measurements 
I  have  made ;  but  you  will  find  more  precise  relations  given  in  my 
**Memoire  sur  les  Luxations  du  Poignet." 
The  circular  and  flap  methods  are  employed. 
Circular  Method. — An  assistant  strongly  drawing  back  the  skin, 
make  a  circular  incision,  grazing  the  thenar  and  hypo-thenar  emi- 
nences, through  the  skin  only ;  dissect  and  raise  the  skin ;  on  a  level 
with  the  joint  make  a  second  incision,  which  divides  the  tendons,  and 
enter  the  joint  either  from  before  backwards,  or  vice  versd,  or  from 
side  to  side. 

Velpeau  advises  bending  the  hand  forwards  whilst  incising  the  skin 
behind,  and  backwards  whilst  dividing  the  skin  in  front,  &c.  These 
precautions  certainly  better  extend  the  skin,  but  they  also  cause  you 
to  preserve  less  because  the  retraction  is  greater,  and  the  tension  of 
the  skin  itself  does  not  allow  the  assistant  to  draw  it  back  sufficiently. 
It^eems  then  that  you  should  adopt  the  opposite  principles;  but  they 
are  not  needed  if  you  follow  the  line  we  have  pointed  out.  Lastly,  if 
the  assistant  has  sufficiently  drawn  back  the  skin,  the  pisiform  bone 
will  be  left  in  front  of  it. 

Method  with  Two  Flaps.  Ancient  Proceeding, — ^Pronate  the 
band,  and  commence  by  making  a  dorsal  flap  by  means  of  a  semi- 
lunar incision.  Dissect  and  turn  back  this  flap;  enter  the  joint,  suc- 
cessively dividing  the  dorsal  and  lateral  ligaments,  and  luxate.  .Then, 
passing  the  knife  under  the  bones  of  the  carpus,  cut  an  inferior  flap, 
taking  care  to  dissect  off  the  flap  from  the  pisiform,  or  you  will  in- 
clude it. 

Proceeding  o/Lisfranc. — He  grasps  the  hand  as  usual,  and  slightly 
pronates  it,  then  he  plunges  a  narrow,  double-edged  knife,  held  flat, 
into  the  soft  parts,  and  pushes  it  across  all  the  space  between  the 
styloid  processes  of  the  radius  and  ulna,  cutting  the  anterior  flap ; 
next,  he  forcedly  pronates  the  hand,  and  cuts  a  semilunar  dorsal  flap, 
which  he  dissects,  and  an  assistant  retracts. 

Lastly,  he  re-pronates  the  hand,  and  freely  enters  the  joint  under 
the  styloid  process  of  the  radius,  and,  with  one  semicircular  cut  in 
the  direction  of  the  joint,  divides  all  the  ligaments,  and  separates  the 
band  from  the  forearm. 


This  proceeding  is  by  far  the  most  briltiaDt ;  it  is  as  easy,  snd  g 
(be  same  result  as  the  preceding.     But  the  results  of  the  circular  t 
really  the  best,  and  should  cause  it  to  be  preferred. 


(9.)  Jimptitation  at  the  Elbow. 

Anatomy. — It  is  not  so  easy  as  you  would  at  first  suppose  to  find 
Ihe  two  sides  of  this  joint;  the  two  projeclions  formed  by  the  epieon- 
dyle  and  epilrochlea,  which  you  first  feel  under  ibe  skin,  are  almost 
OD  the  same  horizootal  plane,  the  axis  of  the  humerus  forming  a 
perpendicular  to  it;  but  the  articular  interline  has  not  at  all  the  same 
direction.  In  a  well  made  adult,  I  find  that  the  internal  border  of 
the  trochlea  of  the  humerus  is  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below  ihe 
inferior  point  of  the  epilrochlea,  whilst  the  external  border  of  the 
radio-humeral  joint  is  only  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  lowest  point 
of  the  epicondyle.  Two  facts  result:  first,  that  the  articular  interline 
(s  very  oblique  from  without  inwards,  and  from  above  downwards. 
Second,  that  it  is  very  much  below  the  tuberosities  of  the  buraerus. 

If,  then,  iu  cutting  your  anterior  flap,  you  extend  its  base  up  to 
the  level  of  these  tuberosities,  it  will  almost  always  be  too  short  to 
lOver  the  bone,  which  will  project,  especially  on  the  inside  and  down- 
wards: this  often  happened  to  Dupuytren,  who  put  in  his  knife  trans- 
versely at  the  internal  and  anterior  part  of  Ihe  epitrochlea,  to  bring 
it  out  on  the  anterior  border  of  Ihe  epicondyle.  You  should,  on  th« 
contrary,  plunge  in  tbe  knife  obliquely  one  inch  below  the  middle 
projection  of  the  epitrochlea,  to  bring  it  out  half  an  inch  below  the 
projection  of  the  epicondyle. 

But  tbe  external  side  of  the  articulation  is  more  easily  distinguished 
on  account  of  (he  prominence  of  the  head  of  the  radius,  which  leaves 
between  it  and  the  condyle  a  slight  angle  perceptible  from  tbe  exterior. 

The  articulation  of  the  radius  with  the  humerus  is  almost  trans- 
verse, and  even;  that  of  the  ulna,  on  the  contrary,  very  uneven,  and 
descending  obliquely  outwanis,  as  we  have  said,  offers  in  front  the 
angular  projection  of  Ihe  coronoid  proces."!;  on  the  inside,  another 
osseous  projection,  and  behind  the  olecranon,  so  that  you  may  freely 
open  the  joint  from  the  outside;  but  from  the  other  it  is  completely 
impossible.     The  method  with  one  6ap  and  the  circular  are  employed^  - 
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Method  by  one  Flap. — The  foreann  being  one-third  flexed,  and 
the  hand  completely  supinated,  the  operator  standing  on  the  insidct 
marks  with  the  left  hand  the  sides  of  the  joint,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  raises  as  much  flesh  as  possible  from  the  anterior  surface ;  then  he 
pushes  a  double-edged  knife  transversely  through  from  the  inside  to 
the  out,  following  the  directions  we  have  given ;  and,  directing  the  edge 
downwards,  grazing  the  bone,  he  cuts  an  anterior  flap  about  three 
inches  long ;  this  his  assistant  raises. 

Next,  he  returns  to  the  base  of  the  flap,  and  by  a  semicircular  inci« 
■ion  divides  all  the  integuments  in  the  posterior  part. 

Then  he  freely  enters  the  joint  between  the  radius  and  the  hume- 
rus. Having  reached  the  ulna,  he  withdraws  the  knife,  divides  all 
the  humero-.cubital  ligaments  with  its  point,  dislocates  the  Joint  so  as 
to  pass  a  saw  into  it,  and  cuts  off  the  olecranon,  which  remains  fixed 
to  the  tendon  of  the  triceps.  When  you  are  pretty  expert,  at  the  same 
time  that  you  make  the  incision  of  the  ligaments  behind  you  can 
enter  the  joint  between  the  radius  and  humerus.  Some  prefer  re- 
moving the  olecranon.  In  this  case,  the  joint  being  luxated,  carry 
the  point  of  the  knife  behind  to  divide  the  lateral  ligaments  of  this 
process;  it  then  is  only  held  by  the  tendon  of  the  triceps,  which  you 
oust  cut  across.  Dupuytren  followed  both  proceedings  indifferently^ 
without  having  any  real  motive  for  preferring  one  to  the  other. 

CncDLAR  Method.  Proceeding  of  Comuau. — The  operator  stands 
on  the  outside  of  the  limb,  and  makes  a  circular  incision  through  the 
integuments  three  fingers'  breadth  below  the  joint.  An  assistant  re- 
tracts the  sldn.  A  second  incision  divides  the  soft  parts  down  to  the 
bone.  Next  he  carries  the  knife  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  joint,  and 
euta  successively  the  tendon  of  the  biceps  and  brachialis  anticus,  and 
the  anterior  and  lateral  ligaments.  Lastly,  he  dislocates  the  joint  by 
a  movement  of  traction  downwards  on  the  forearm,  and  divides  the 
tendon  of  the  triceps. 

M.  Velpeau,  after  dividing  the  skin,  dissects  it  to  a  level  with  the 
juDt ;  there  he  divides  the  muscles  whilst  disarticulating.  This  modi- 
fication has  the  double  advantage  of  making  a  thin  flap  without  mus- 
cles, which  favours  immediate  reunion,  and  leaving  the  trunk  of  the 
humeral  artery  only  to  be  tied,  whilst  with  the  muscular  flap  the 
arteij  is  divided  after  its  bifurcation.    It  seems,  then,  preferable. 

(10.)  Amputation  in  the  Scapulo-humeral  Articulation. 

Anatomy. — The  articulating  surface  of  the  head  of  the  humerus 
represents  almost  a  hemisphere,  of  which  the  glenoid  cavity  receives 
scarcely  one-third.  The  rest  is  contained  b^  the  extremely  loose  arti- 
cular capsule.  The  osseous  surfaces  are  mamtained  in  contact,  princi- 
pally by  the  deltoid,  supra  and  infra  spinatus,  teres  minor,  and  sub- 
icapularis  muscles,  and,  in  addition,  by  a  fibrous  lamellated  tissue 
that  attaches  the  head  of  the  humerus  to  the  acromion  process.  Above 
the  articulation  extends  an  osseo-fibrous  vault,  formed  by  the  acro- 
mion and  coracoid  process  and  the  ligament  that  unites  them.  This 
vault  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  head  of  the  humerus,  proiects 
an  inch  beyond  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  descends  on  each  side  a  little 
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more  behind  than  in  front,  so  as  to  be  more  than  an  inch  high.  You 
may  find  more  precise  information  in  my  Memoir  on  Scapulo-Humeral 
Luxations,  in  the  Journal  des  ProgHsy  annee  1830. 

From  these  considerations,  it  i^ill  be  seen  that  the  projection  of  this 
vault  forms  the  principal  obstacle  to  disarticulation ;  the  second  arises 
from  the  muscles  and  fibrous  tissue,  which  retain  the  head  of  the  hu- 
merus below. 

The  method  with  one  flap,  that  with  two  flaps — th|  oval  and  the 
circular — have  been  proposed.  The  proceedings  have  been  multiplied 
beyond  measure.  We  shall  give  under  6ach  method  those  that  have 
obtained  the  greatest  repute. 

Method  by  one  Flap.  {Dupuytren.) — The  arm  being  held  away 
from  the  trunk,  grasp  the  deltoid  in  its  entire  length  and  thickness  in 
your  left  hand;  with  your  right  push  a  double-edged  knife  directly 
through  its  base,  immediately  under  the  acromion,  and  grazing  the 
surface  of  the  humerus,  cut  an  external  and  superior  flap  of  sufficient 
extent.  An  assistant  raises  it.  Then,  by  approaching  the  arm  to 
the  body,  you  expose  the  tendons  of  the  muscles  inserted  into  the 
head  of  the  humerus.  Cut  them,  commencing  with  those  posterior, 
which  are  more  easily  divided  on  account  of  the  greater  interval 
between  the  acromion  and  the  head  of  the  humerus,  than  between 
the  latter  and  the  coracoid  process,  and  finishing  with  the  anterior 
tendons.  To  a  practiced  hand,  a  semicircular  incision  on  the  ana- 
tomical  neck  of  the  humerus  with  the  edge  of  the  knife  held  perpen- 
dicularly suffices.  The  fibrous  tissue  that  unites  it  to  the  acromion  is 
also  divided.  Thefti  the  operator,  grasping  the  diseased  arm  with  his 
left  hand,  dislocates  the  head  of  the  bone  outwards;  and,  passing  the 
knife  behind  it,  detaches  the  flesh  that  covers  it,  in  which  the  nerves 
and  vessels  are  comprised.  At  this  moment,  the  assistant  compresses 
these  soft  parts,  with  his  thumb  on'  the  bleeding  surface,  and  his  fin- 
gers placed  in  the  axilla,  so  as  to  compress  the  artery ;  and  the  operator, 
assured  against  hemorrhage,  finishes  dividing  them,  on  a  level  with 
the  inferior  attachment  of  the  great  pectoral  and  latissimus  dorsi  to 
the  humerus.  Bring  down  the  flap  on  the  wound,  and  unite  by  first 
intention.  You  thus  attain  the  same  result  as  Ravaton  and  Lafaye 
did  by  a  more  complicated  proceeding.  You  may,  by  directing  the 
edge  of  the  knife  inwards,  even  open  the  capsule  in  the  first  cut. 

Method  by  two  Flaps.  Proceeding' of  lAsfranc. — We  must  add 
to  the  relations  already  given  that  there  exists  between  the  acromion 
and  coracoid  'processes  a  triangular  space,  bounded  behind  by  the 
clavicle,  and  where  the  roof  of  Qie  vault  is  only  fibrous. 

If  you  would  amputate  the  left  arm,  raise  it  outwards  almost  to  a 
right  angle,  stand  behind  the  patient,  and  grasp  the  stump  of  the 
shoulder  with  your  left  hand,  with  your  thumb  on  the  posterior  sur- 
face of  the  humerus,  and  your  index  and  middle  fingers  placed  on  the 
above-mentioned  triangle;  then,  1,  plunge  in  a  double-edged  knife, 
eight  inches  long,  parallelly  to  the  humerus  at  the  external  side  of  the 
posterior  border  of  the  axilla,  in  front  of  the  tendons  of  the  latissimus 
dorsi  and  teres  major,  the  blade  being  so  placed  that  its  flat  surfoce 
may  form  an  angle  of  35^  with  the  axis  of  the  shoulder,  and  that  its 
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superior  edge  be  a  little  in  front.     The  knife  grazes  the  superior  and 
external  surface  of  the  humerus,  and  arrives  under  the  acromion ;  there 
depress  the  point,  and  raise  the  handle  so  as  to  form  an  angle  of  30^ 
or  35^  with  the  axis  of  the  joint,  and  separate  it  from  the  arm  from 
two  to  three  inches ;  then  press  directly  with  the  point,  which,  travers- 
ing the  joint,  comes  out  in  front  of  the  clavicle,  on  the  internal  side 
of  the  acromion,  in  the  indicated  triangle.     Then,  whilst  the  handle 
remains  almost  immovable,  carry  the  end  of  the  blade  from  within 
outwards,  and  a  little  from  below  upwards,  passing  round  the  head 
of  the  bone;  once  disengaged  from  between  it  and  the  acromion,  the 
knife  descends  freely  on  the  outside  of  the  arm  and  cuts  a  posterior 
flap  about  three  inches  long,  which  an  assistant  hastens  to  raise. 
Next,  2 — the  operator,  holding  the  hand  depressed,  and  incising  from 
heel  to  point  with  the  knife,  glides  it  from  behind  forwards  on  the 
internal  side  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  depresses  the  handle  till  it 
becomes  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,  passes  along  the  internal  side 
of  the  bone,  has  the  artery  compressed  by  an  assistant,  and  finishes' 
the  anterior  flap. 

When  you  amputate  the  right  arm,  you  may  execute  the  first  step 
in  two  ways,  always  using  the  right  hand :  either  you  plunge  in  the 
knife  at  the  indicated  triangle  to  bring  its  point  out  in  front  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  axilla ;  or  the  operator  stands  behind  the  patient 
to  make  the  first  flap,  and  then  steps  to  his  side  to  terminate  the  ante- 
rior. 

Nothing  can  be  more  rapid  than  this  operation.  In  the  first  step, 
you  divide  at  the  same  time  the  tendons  of  the  latissimus  dorsi,  teres 
major  and  minor,  supra  and  infra  spinatus,  etc.,  a  portion  of  the  del- 
toid, half  the  articular  capsule,  the  sub-acromial  fibrous  tissue,  in  a 
word,  almost  all  the  attachments  of  the  humerus:  so  that  the  head  of 
the  humerus  at  once  escapes  from  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  second 
step  of  the  other  proceedings,  which  consist  in  destroying  the  joint, 
is  here  confounded  with  the  first.  No  other  proceedings  by  two  flaps 
ofier  so  great  advantages.  When  the  subject  is  not  fifteen  years  old, 
the  point  of  the  acromion  is  cartilaginous ;  Lisfranc,  therefore,  proposes 
a  special  proceeding,  also  by  two  flaps,  and  in  which  the  knife  removes 
the  end  of  this  cartilage.  We  think  that,  if  you  do  choose  the  method 
with  two  flaps,  the  former  is  always  the  best  plan,  as  there  is  more 
inconvenience  than  advantage  in  removing  a  portion  of  the  acromion, 
which  also  diminishes  the  projection  of  the  shoulder,  and  adds  to  the 
deformity. 

Oval  Method.  Proceeding  of  Larrey, — He  commences  by  an 
incision,  starting  from  the  border  of  the  acromion,  and  descending  to 
an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  neck  of  the  humerus,  dividing  the  in- 
teguments, and  separating  the  deltoid  into  two  equal  portions.  An 
assistant  retracts  the  skin,  and  the  operator  makes  two  oblique  inci- 
sions, starting  from  the  first  an  inch  below  the  acromidn.  The  first  of 
these  ends  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  axilla,  the  second  at  its  poste- 
rior border,  and  both  are  prolonged  in  such  a  manner  that  the  tendons 
of  the  great  pectouil  and  latissimus  dorsi  may  be  divided  near  their 
insertions.    Divide  the  cellular  adhesions  that  retain  these  two  flaps 
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^^M  to  the  bone,  and  draw  them  back,  the  assistant  who  holds  them  at 

^^1  the  same  time  applying  the  extremities  of  two  fingers  on  the  internal 

^^M  and    external     circumflex 


Fig.  13. 


k 


arteries;  the  joint  is  now 
exposed.  One  cut  on  the 
upper  semi- circumference 
of  the  head  of  the  humenis 
divides  the  capsule  and 
tendons;  dislocate  the  head 
of  the  bone  outwards,  and 
pass  the  knife  inside  and 
behind  it  to  isolate  it  from 
the  soft  parts:  the  assist* 
ant  now  compresses  the 
axillary  artery,  and  you 
finish  the  operation  by 
transversely  cutting  the 
skin  and  remaining  soA 
parts,  on  a  level  with  the 
inferior  ends  of  the  oblique 
incisions.  Having  lied  the 
arteries,  bring  the  cover- 
ings together;  there  only 
remains  a  linear  cicatrix, 
as  after  all  oval  amputa- 
tions. Larrey  commences 
with  the  anterior  oblique  incision,  because  the  circumflex  artery  on 
that  side  is  not  so  large  as  the  one  on  the  other.  This,  however,  is 
left  to  the  choice  of  the  operator. 

Tbe  operator  being  obliged  to  stand  on  the  outside  of  the  limb,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  the  two  oblique  incisions  with  the  right  hand.  Larrey 
changes  the  knife  hand ;  but  he  says  himself  that  you  may  make  these 
incisions  from  within  outwards,  traversing  the  desh  with  the  point  of 
a  bistoury,  and  thus  always  using  the  right  hand.  You  might  also, 
on  the  left  side,  make  the  incision  from  helow  upwards,  and  vice  versd. 
This  proceeding  seems  rather  long  from  the  description,  but  it  is  very 
rapid  in  execution.  No  other  of  this  kind  gives  so  good  results,  and 
we  much  prefer  it  to  the  oval  incisions'of  Guthrie,  Dupuytren,  etc., 
who  make  the  summit  of  the  V  directly  under  the  acromion.  It  ts  to 
be  feared  then  (and  we  have  seen  it  happen),  lest  the  muscles  and 
skin,  retracting  on  each  side  beyond  measure,  should  leave  the  glenoid 
cavity  exposed  to  the  air,  which  much  retards  cicatrization. 

Ciaci7i.AB  I^Iethod. — The  proceeding  of  Ledran,  imperfectly  ud- 
derstood  by  most  authors,  gives  the  result  of  a  circular  amputation. 
Garengeot  advised  incision  round  the  limb,  Alanson  re-proposed  it,  and 
more  recently,  Graefe  in  Germany,  Sanson  and  Cornuau  in  France, 
have  recalled  attention  to  this  method,  which  they  thought  a  new  one. 
The  proceeding  of  Alanson  being  the  most  complete,  and  comprising 
almost  all  the  others,  we  shall  describe  it. 
Proceeding  of  Canton. — Foui  fingers'  breadth  below  the  acrov 
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aiake  m  circular  incimon  through  the  skin ;  let  an  assistant  retract  it, 
and  then  divide  the  deltoid  obliquely  from  below  upwards,  so  as  to 
xench  the  articulation,  and  with  another  cut  divide  the  tendon  of  the 
hiceps  and  the  upper  part  of  the  capsule ;  dislocate  the  head  of  the  hu- 
menis,  pass  a  knife  behind  it,  and  the  artery  being  compressed,  divide 
the  rest  of  the  soft  parts  on  a  level  with  those  already  cut. 

Alanson,  not  knowing  this  way  of  compressing  the  artery,  replaced 
the  fingers  of  an  assistant  by  a  ligature  ^^  en  masse,"  which  he  re*- 
moved  after  tying  the  artery  in  the  ordinary  manner ;  he  united  the 
wouBd  across,  and  the  patient  recovered  well.  But  he  does  not 
hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  disarticulating 
the  head  of  the  humerus ;  he  even  advises,  in  order  to  overcome  this 
difBcalty,  making  an  incision  directly  up  to  the  acromion,  which 
would  make  his  proceeding  similar  to  that  of  Larrey. 

Sanson  made  his  incision  one  finger's  breadth  from  the  acromion, 
and  united  the  wound  from  before  backwards ;  this  is,  in  result,  the 
proceeding  of  Larrey  without  the  superior  incision,  but  with  more 
difficulty  in  its  execution. 

JlppreciaHan, — The  proceeding  of  Lisfranc  is  the  most  easy,  rapid, 
and  brilliant.  The  proceedings  of  Alanson  and  Sanson  afibrd  th^ 
beat  results,  but  at  the  expense  of  the  facility  of  the  operation. 

The  proceeding  of  Larrey  unites  as  much  as  possible  the  two  ad- 
vantages, and  generally  deserves  preference.  As  to  the  proceeding 
by  one  flap,  it  should  be  reserved  for  exceptional  cases,  where  there 
is  akin  only  on  one  side :  you  may,  if  necessary,  take  your  flap  firom 
before  or  behind ;  necessity  makes  the  rule.  • 

ascnoN  m. — amputation  at  the  joint  in  the  lower  limbs. 

(1.)  Ampuiaiion  of  the  Phalanges  qf  the  Toes. 

The  last  phalanx  of  the'  great  toe  is  removed  in  the  same  way  aa 
that  of  the  thumb ;  the  articulation  is  the  same,  and  has  the  same 
relation  to  the  fold  in  the  skin,  seen  on  its  plantar  surface.  You 
may  also  disarticulate  the  phalanges  of  the  other  toes,  following  aU 
most  the  same  rules  as  for  those  of  the  fingers. 

(2.)  Amputation  of  One  Toe. 

The  articulations  of  the  tt)es  with  the  metatarsal  bones  are  of  the 
same  kind  as  those  in  the  hand,  only  there  are  generally  three-  sesa* 
moid  bones  for  the  great  toe,  two  inferior  and  one  internal ;  sometimea 
another  hi  the  second,  and  one.  for  the  little  toe. 

The  proceedings  are  the  same  as  for  the  hand,  and  the  oval  me* 
thod  is  the  best  of  all.  Amputation  of  the  first  toe  only  has  given 
rise  to  discussion. 

After  this  disarticulation,  the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone 
makes  a  considerable  projiction  difficult  to  cover,  which  rubs  pain* 
fiiUy  against  the  boot,  and  leaves  a  disagreeable-looking  deformity; 
on  which  account  most  surgeons  since  Ledran  prefer  amputating  the 
first  metatarsal  in  its  length  or  continuity ;  M.  Blandin  objects  that 
this  head  of  bone  serves  as  a  resting-point  to  the  foot  essential  in 
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Standing,  and  that  the  inevitable  effect  of  its  removal  is  to  throw  the 
foot  inwards.  If  this  fact  was  constant,  without  doubt  disarticulation 
of  the  great  toe  would  be  preferable ;  but  Dupuytren,  who  saw  and 
performed  several  of  these  amputations  of  the  metatarsal  bone,  never 
saw  this  turning  in  of  the  foot.  There  are  then  reasons  pro  et  contra; 
but  the  decisive  one  is  that  disarticulation  is  less  serious* than  section 
of  the  metatarsal  bone,  and  consequently  is  to  be  preferred. 

(3.)  imputation  of  the  Five  Toes  together. 

Anatomy, — The  nature  of  these  articulations,  as  well  as  their  sesa- 
moid bones,  has  been  pointed  out  above.  It  is  offly  ne(5essary  to  add 
that  the  second  metatarsal  is  half  a  line  longer  than  the  first,  which 
is  situated  almost  on  the  same  plane  as  the  third ;  the  fourth  is  half 
a  line  behind  the  third;  the  fiflth  still  more  behind,  so  that  a  trans- 
verse line,  starting  from  its  articulation,  would  fall  on  the  commence- 
ment of  the  articulating  portion  of  the  first:  there  is  some  variation. 
Sometimes  the  second  and  third  of  these  bones  are  longer,  which . 
may  be  recognized  by  the  unusual  prolongation  of  the  dorsal  surface 
of  the  foot  on  the  corresponding  toes.  Sometimes  the  fourth  bone 
is  one  or  two  lines  behind. 

Method  by  Flap.  Proceeding  of  Lisfranc, — It  is  the  same  as  we 
have  described  for  ainputation  of  the  fingers.  If  then  you  operate 
on  the  left  foot,  let  it  be  well  held  by  an  assistant ;  grasp  the  toes  with 
your  left  hand,  your  thumb  applied  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
articulation  of  the  great  toe,  and  your  index  finger  on  the  anterior  ex- 
tremity of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  1st.  With  a  narrow  knife  make 
a  semicircular  incision,  which,  starting  from  the  internal  side  of  the 
head  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  passes  along  the  point  where  the 
toes  become  detached  from  the  foot,  and  ends  at  the  external  side  of 
the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  dissect  back  the  flap.  2d.  Draw  the 
point  of  the  knife  from  within  outwards  over  the  joints  which  you 
only  half  open,  and  then  cut  the  lateral  ligaments  successively.  3d. 
Slip  the  knife  under  the  inferior  surface  of  the  great  and  little  toes, 
and  successively  under  all  the  phalanges,  at  once;  turn  up  the  fool 
inwards,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  its  plantar  surface,  and  with  your 
left  hand  raise  the  toes  towards  the  dorsum  of  the  foot;  then,  without 
moving  the  heel  of  the  knife,  bring  its  point  and  edge  from  within 
outwards,  along  the  crease  at  the  end  of  the  plantar  surface,  an  as- 
sistant supporting  the  toes  as  they  are  detached. 

In  amputating  the  right  foot,  begin  the  operation  on  the  outside, 
and  proceed  in  the  same  manner;  the  arteries  being  tied,  and  the 
wound  brought  together,  semi-flex  the  leg,  and  lay  it  on  its  outer 
surface,  so  that  the  pus  may  flow  easily. 

Circular  Method. — The  precepts  and  rules  are  the  same  as  for 
the  hand. 

These  proceedings  may  also  serve  forihe  removal  of  two  or  three 
toes,  attending  to  the  precaution^  pointed  out  for  amputation  of  the 
fingers. 

Moreover,  the  heads  of  the  metatarsal  bone  are  not  ossified  before 
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those  of  the  metacarpus;  consequently  we  may  take  advantage  of  this 
wcumstance  in  the  foot  as  well  as  in  the  hand.    , 

(4.)  JJmputation  of  the  First  Metatarsal  Bone. 

This  bone,  extremely  expanded  at  its  extremities,  has  a  very  exten- 
sive articular  surface  at  its  posterior  end,  slightly  concave,  and  articu- 
lated with  the  cuneiform  bone.  This  articulation  is  supported  by 
four  ligaments,  an  internal,  a  dorsal,  a  plantar,  and  an  interosseous. 

For  the  indication  for  finding  it,  we  refer  you  to  amputation  of  the 
entire  metatarsus. 

Oval  Method.  ^Proceeding  of  Scoutetten. — If  the  operation  be  on 
the  left  foot,  the   sufgeon,  after  having  made  out  the  articulation, 

E laces  on  it  the  end  of  his  lefl  index  finger;  with  the  rest  of  his 
and  he  supports  the  sole  of  the  foot.  He  commences,  two  lines  be- 
hind the  joint,  an  incision  directed  obliquely  from  within  outwards, 
to  the  commissure  of  the  toes,  and  passes  round  the  base  of  the  first 
phalanx  following  the  crease  on  its  palmar  surface.  He  then  with- 
draws the  bistoury  to  replace  it  on  the  internal  side  of  the  phalanx, 
places  it  in  the  inferior  angle  of  the  incision,  ascends  on  the  internal 
side  of  the  metatarsal  bone  and  phalanx,  and  by  a  line  slightly*oblique 
from  within  outwards,  rejoins  the  point  he  started  from.  The  skin 
being  cut,  divide  successively  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  incision  the 
extensor  tendons  of  the  toe,  and  the  fibres  of  the  dorsal  interosseous 
muscle.  Dissect  the  skin  from  the  sole  of  the  foot,  leaving  the  sesa- 
moid bones  on  the  phalangeal  articulation,  and  exposing  all  the  in- 
ternal surface  of  the  bone.  The  operator  then  again  seeks  the  joint, 
divides  the  internal  ligament,  holding  the  point  of  the  instrument  per- 
pendicular to  the  horizon,  and  the  edge  slightly  oblique  from  within 
outwards  and  from  behind  forwards  to  follow  the  directions  of  the 
joint.  Next  divide  the  superior  ligament,  and  then  direct  the  edge  of 
the  bistoury  upwards,  and  plish  its  point  obliquely  at  an  angle  of  45^ 
into  the  interosseous  space,  formed  by  the  external  surface  of  the 
first  cuneiform  and  the  extremity  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone. 
When  the  point  has  penetrated  to  the  plantar  layer,  raise  the  blade 
again  to  the  perpendicular,  and  the  interosseous  ligament  is  divided. 
There  remain  o&lya  few  muscular  and  ligamentous  fibres,  which  are 
easily  divided. 

For  the  right  foot,  you  mark  out  the  joint  with  your  left  thumb,  the 
other  finders  grasping  the  foot  by  its  external  border,  and  the  first 
incision  is  made  on  the  internal  side. 

Method  by  one  Flap.  Lisfranc. — The  foot  being  placed  on  a 
table,  and  fixed  by  an  assistant,  the  operator  seizes  with  his  fingers 
and  thumb  the  muscles  and  integuments  on  the  internal  side  of  the 
bone,  and  draws  them  from  it  as  much  as  possible,  to  obtain  a  flap  of 
suitable  thickness ;  then  he  plunges  a  bistoury,  held  in  the  third  po- 
sition, from  above  downwards,  between  the  inside  of  the  bone  and 
the  soft  parts,  two  lines  behind  the  joint;  cuts  a  flap  all  along  the 
bone,  and  finishes  beyond  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation. 
From  the  base  of  this  flap,  which  an  assistant  draws  back,  make  an 
mcision,  crossing  the  bone  obliquely  to  the  internal  and  superior  sur- 
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face  of  the  metatarso-phalangeal  joint.  Then  push  the  bistoury 
between  the  bones  without  touching  the  akin,  as  near  the  posterior 
extremity  as  possible,  and  cut  directly  down  to  the  commissure  of  the 
toes ;  disarticulate  the  bone  as  we  have  shown  in  the  former  pro- 
ceeding. 

Instead  of  making  a  second  incision  after  the  formation  of  the  flap, 
you  may  dissect  off  the  skin  from  the  base  of  the  flap  to  Jthe  metatarso- 
phalangeal articulation,  and  have  it  drawn  outwards  by  an  asastant. 
The  essential  point  is  to  be  able  to  introduce  the  knife  between  the 
bones  without  jagging  or  cutting  the  integuments. 

(5.)  imputation  of  the  Four  Last  Metatarsal  Bones  separately. 

You  may  amputate  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  by  either  of  the  two 
methods,  observing  the  rules  indicated  for  the  first. 

For  each  of  the  others,  you  may  very  well  employ  the  oval  pro- 
ceeding. 

In  disarticulating,  commence  by  incising  the  dorsal  ligaments,  then 
the  lateral  interosseous  right  and  left. 

(6.)  Amputation  of  Two  Metatarsal  Bones • 

Proceeding  ofBeclard, — To  amputate  the  two  first  metatarsal  bones, 
make  an  incision  from  the  first  interosseous  space,  half  an  inch  in 
front  of  the  joint,  obliquely  to  the  commissnre  of  the  second  and 
third  toes,  passing  under  the  crease  of  the  first  and  second,  and  re- 
turning to  join  the  first  at  the  point  of  its  commencement. 

It  is  in  fact  an  oval  incision.  Then,  from  the  angle  of  this  incisbn, 
draw  two  others,  one  inch  or  one  and  a  half  long ;  one  directed  in- 
wards and  backwards,  forming  an  angle  of  30^  with  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  foot,  the  other  inclined  outwards  and  backwards,  form- 
ing with  the  satne  diameter  an  angle  of  45^. 

Dissect  the  integuments  on  each  side,  and  isolate  the  bones  as 
usual ;  then,  to  reach  the  joints,  dissect  back  the  posterior  flap,  formed 
by  the  two  last  incisions,  and  disarticulate  as  usual.  In  dressing  it, 
throw  down  the  flap,  and  unite  it  almost  as  a  simple  oval  wound. 

The  same  proceeding  would  be  applicable  to  disarticulation  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth,  and  notning  would  be  easier  than  to.  modify  it  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  the  soft  parts,  &c. 

(7.)  Amputation  of  the  entire  Metatarsus, 

Proposed  in  1720.  Performed  by  Percy  in  1789.  Improved  by 
Hey  and  Villerme ;  and  lastly,  by  Lisfranc,  whose  proceeding  is  almost 
the  only  one  now  used. 

Anatomy. — Constituted  on  one  side  by  the  three  cuneiform  bones, 
and  the  cuboid  on  the  other  by  the  five  metatarsal  bones.  This  articu- 
lation has  an  oblique  direction,  its  internal  end  being  two-thirds  of  an 
inch  anterior  to  its  external.  This  external  side  is  easily  discovered ; 
you  have  only  to  pass  your  index  finger  along  the  edge  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone ;  the  first  projection  it  meets  is  situated  immediately 
in  front  of  a  depression  corresponding  to  the  joint ;  by  abducting  the 
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Fig.  U. 


foot,  you  may  also  see  and  feel  the  tendon  of  the  peroneus  brevis, 
'wbich  is  inserted  into  the  projection  menlioned. 

There  ere  five  guides  for  finding  the  internal  side;  we  give  them  in 
the  order  of  Iheir  importance. 

1.  If  you  draw  a  transverse  line  across  the  foot  from  the  tuberosity 
of  the  lifih  metatarsal  bone,  it  falls  on  the  inside  of  the  foot  two-thirds 
of  an  inch  behind  the  articulation. 

2.  In  passing  your  finger  from  before  backwards  along  the  internal 
and  inferior  border  of  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  great  toe,  you  meet 
an  eminence,  then  a  depression,  then  another  eminence;  the  joint 
lies  between  these  eminences. 

3.  In  following  with  your  finger  the  internal  edge  of  the  foot  from 
behind  forwards,  one  inch  in  front  of  the  malleolus,  you  feel  the  pro- 
jection of  the  scaphoid ;  the  joint  is  one  inch  beyond  it. 

4.  If  you  flex  the  foot  on  the  leg,  you  can  follow  the  tendon  of  the 
I  -tibialis  anticiis,  which  is  attached  to  the  internal  cuneiform  and  first 

etatarsal  bones. 

,  The  point  that  projects  most  in  front  of  the  ■scaphoid  bone  being 
agnized,  you  will  find  the  joint  three  lines  in  front  of  it. 
'"hese  rules  are  generally  certain,  but  in  some 
•  cases  the  tuberosity  of  the  fif^h  metatarsal 
'is  prolonged  backwards,  and  even  articulates 
1  the  outside  of  the  cuboid.     Knowing  this 
forehand,  you  must  not  be  deceived, 
"t  is  also  important  to  know  the  direction  of  the 
;ulating  siirfaces- 

,  The  external  side  of  the  joint  at  the  union 
r  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone  with  the  cuboid,  has 
i  double  obliquity ;  first,  in  the  direction  of  a  line 
^  llich  would  pass  from  this  point  to  the  internal 
rface  of  the  first  joint  of  the  great  toe;  second, 
'le  direction  of  another  line,  passing  from  the 
e  point  to  the  middle  of  the  first  metatarsal 

,  The  joint  of  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone  is  in 
e  direction  of  a  curved  line,  one  inch  long,  be- 
ning  on  the  outside  following  the  above-men- 
loned  inflexions,  and  terminating  on  the  inside, 
lae-lhird  of  an  inch  in  front  of  its  external  end. 

3.  The  articulation  of  the  third  is  usually  half 
I  line  in  front  of  the  fourth,  and  almost  trans* 
"erse. 

4.  The  second,  more  prolonged  backwards,  is 
idged  in  a  kind  of  mortice  formed  by  the  three 
nneiform  bones.     The  internal  wall  of  this  mor- 

9  one-lhird  of  an  inch  deep,  oblique  back* 
rards  and  outwards,  and  forms  with  the  axis  of 
i  foot  an  angle  of  5°  or  6^^;  the  external  wall, 
Rte-sixth  of  an  inch  deep,  oblique  behind  and  internally,  makes 
"  "a  axis  an  angle  of  7°  or  8°;  the  posterior  wall,  half  or  three-quarters 
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of  an  inch  wide,  is  almost  even  and  transverse.     These  relations  are 
not  subject  to  much  variety.     * 

5.  The  articulation  of  the  first  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  front  of 
the  third ;  it  is  oblique  in  the  direction  of  a  line  passing  from  its  in- 
ternal side  to  the  middle  of  the  fiAh  metatarsal  bone.  We  must  now 
study  the  ligaments. 

On  the  dorsal  surface  there  is  but  one  ligament  for  each  metacarpal 
bone,  excepting  the  second,  which  is  retained  in  its  mortice  by  three 
ligaments.  The  plantar  are  not  of  much  importance  to  know;  the 
same  is  not  the  case  with  the  interosseous  ligaments.  These  latter 
are  three  in  number;  the  first  or  internal,  the  strongest,  has  been 
justly  called  the  key  of  the  articulation.  It  starts  from  the  external 
side  of  the  first  cuneiform,  and  from  the  inside  of  the  sebond  to  be  in- 
serted on  the  corresponding  surfaces  of  the  first  and  second  metatar- 
sal bones.  The  second  or  middle  is  attached  to'  the  external  surface 
of  the  second  cuneiform  bone,  and  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  third, 
it  goes  to  the  external  side  of  the  second  metatarsal,  and  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  third.  The  last  is  implanted  on  one  hand  into  the  internal 
surface  of  the  cuboid,  and  on  the. external  surface  of  the  third  cunei- 
form; and  on  the  other  hand  on  the  outside  of  the  third,  and  the  in- 
side of  the  fourth  metatarsal  bone.  According  to  this  disposition,  you 
see  that  the  lateral  walls  of  the  mortice  are  only  immediately  applied 
to  the  second  metatarsal  bone,  at  their  dorsal  surface ;  on  their  plantar 
exist  intervals  filled  up  by  the  interosseous  ligaments,  in  which  the 
knife  can  enter.  Such  is  the  articulation  in  the  normal  condition,  but 
you  may  find  some  joints  fixed;  often  also  you  meet,  towards  the 
junction  of  the  cuneifrom  and  two  first  metatarsal  bones,  a  small 
exostosis,  especially  in  individuals  who  have  worn  narrow  boots.  The 
knife  almost  always  is  sufficient  to  overcome  these  obstacles.,     ^ 

Operation.  {Lisfranc.) — He  uses  a  small  knife,  with  a  solid, 
strong  back,  and  only  one  edge.  In  operating  on  the  right  foot,  let 
the  patient  lie  on  his  back  with  his  leg  semiflexed,  and  extending 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  bed. 

An  assistant  holds  the  foot,  the  ends  of  which  should  be  wrapped 
up  in  a  cloth,  and  at  the  same  time  keeps  it  rotated  inwards.  The 
surgeon,  after  having  assured  himself  of  the  two  ends  of  the  joint; 
according  to  the  above  guides,  applies  the  palm  of  his  left  hand  under 
the  sole  of  the  foot ;  his  thumb  on  the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth  metatar- 
sal, and  his  index  or  middle  finger  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  internal 
side  of  the  joint.  He  then  makes  a  semilunar  incision  across  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot,  from  without  inwards,  down  to  the  bone,  half  an 
inch  in  front  of  the  articulation.  The  assistant  retracts  the  skin ;  if  the 
tissues  will  not  retract,  dissect  them.  He  then  attacks  the  articulation 
without  displacing  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  which  serve  as  guides. 

The  operator  then  places  the  point  of  the  knife  on  the  outside  of 
the  joint,  and,  carrying  its  edge  in  the  above-specified  directions,  he 
opens  it  as  far  as  the  third  metatarsal  bone.  Arrived  here,  he  carries 
the  knife  half  a  line^  forwards,  incises  almost  transversely,  and  thus 
reaches  the  second  metatarsal.  Here  he  must  above  all  things  re- 
member the  general  precept,  not  to  engage  his  knife  in  the  joint,  but 


lo  woilt  only  with  its  point,  and  to  confine  himself  to  the  division  of 
the  ligaments. 

When  the  instrument  has  reached  the  second  melalarsal  bone,  he 
qails  this  side  of  the  articulation  to  attack  the  inner  side.  The  left 
index-finger  indicates  its  situation.  You  may  also  apply  the  follow- 
ing plan:  With  the  instrument  held  perpendicular  to  the  horizon,, 
ils  edge  towards  the  tarsus,  graze  the  tibial  surface  of  the  first  roeta-^  J 
tarsal  bone.  When  you  feel  that  you  have  reached  the  head  of  the 
bone,  raise  the  knife  perpendicularly  (o  the  axis  of  the  foot,  and 
continue  sawing  towards  the  joint — the  want  of  resislance  shows 
when  you  have  reached  it.  The  knife  enters  it  in  the  indicated  direc- 
tion, viz.,  that  of  a  line  which  wouhl  fall  on  the  middle  of  the  fifth 
metatarsal  bone:  the  handle  of  the  knife  should  also  be  a  little  be- 
hind the  blade,  as  the  surface  is  slightly  oblique.  All  these  guides 
seem  difEcuU  lo  remember,  but  they  are  essential  and  really  very  easy 
lo  apply  on  the  subject. 

The  mortice  is  now  to  be  destroyed.  The  operator  passes  the  point 
of  the  knife  between  the  first  cuneiform  and  the  second  metatarsal 
bones,  with  the  edge  of  the  instrument  turned  towards  the  leg,  and 
fbrmiog  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  toes.  When  the  instrument  has 
eolered  to  about  Ihe  depth  of  the  joint,  raise  the  handle  so  as  to  bring; 
il  lo  the  perpendicular,  and  make  it  pass  through  the  internal  side  of 
the  mortice  without  forgetting  its  slight  obliquity  inwards:  yoti  thus 
Moid  entering  the  joint  of  the  first  and  second  cuneiform  hwnes,  and 
completely  divide  the  internal  interosseous  ligament;  then  withdraw 
the  instrument,  and  carry  its  point  transversely  on  the  dorsal  ligament 
at  lie  posterior  part  of  the  mortice,  then  from  behind  forwards  on  the 
dorsal  ligament  on  the  outside.  All  the  dorsal  surface  is  now  opened : 
bear  gently  on  the  end  of  the  foot  with  your  left  hand,  to  separate  the 
articulating  surfaces,  and  with  the  point  of  a  knife  divide  from  above 
downwards  successively  the  external  interosseous  ligament,  and  lastly 
Ihe  middle.  To  terminate  the  operation,  the  surgeon  holds  Ihe  fool 
perfectly  horizontal,  and  divides  the  plantar  ligaments;  these  being 
divitled,  he  detaches  the  tissues  that  adhere  to  the  posterior  extremity 
of  Ihe  metatarsus,  avoids  (he  tuberosilies  of  the  first  and  fifth  melalar- 
!al  bones,  and,  slipping  the  knife  under  them,  grazes  their  under  sur- 
face, with  the  precaution  of  raising  the  heel  of  the  knife  io  follow  more 
easily  the  concavity  of  the  metatarsus.  In  this  manner,  a  sufficient 
flap  is  cut,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  wound  lo  be  covered,  being 
about  two  inches  longon  the  inner  side,  and  one  on  the  outer  border. 
Its  anterior  edge  must  be  almost  semicircular,  and  cut  slopingly  so  as 
10  present  more  skin  than  muscle.  If  any  large  tendons  be  exposed 
in  the  flap,  cut  them  off  wilh  a  scissors. 

This  flap  must  cover  all  the  wound.  The  superior  flap  is  left,  to 
prevent  ihe  bones  from  being  laid  bare  above,  and  should  only  be 
iDide  where  there  is  a  want  of  good  covering  beneath  the  foot,  as  it 
leaves  the  cicatrix  in  front  and  liable  to  be  bruised  or  hurt  in  walking. 
For  the  lefl  foot  you  must  commence  the  dorsal  incision  on  the  inner 
sde  of  the  foot,  but  the  disarticulation  as  usual. 

7  (he  internal  cuneiform  projects  so  much  that  (he  flap  will  not 
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^ell  cover  it,  or  so  that  there  would  remain  a  considerable  cul-de-sac 
on  its  inner  side,  it  maybe  cut  oS*  according  to  the  proceeding  of  Hey 
adopted  in  France  by  Beclard.  M.  Baudens,  on  the  contrary,  advises 
preserving  the  cuneiform  and  sawing  off"  the  metatarsal  bones  on  a  level 
with  it.  On  young  subjects  up  to  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years, 
the  articular  extremitiesof  the  metatarsal  bones  are  cartilaginous.  You 
may  then  cut  them  off  one  or  two  lines  in  front  of  the  joint  without 
needing  the  saw.  The  arteries  being  twisted  or  tied,  bring  the 
wound  together  by  strapping;  place  the  leg  semiflexed,  on  its  outer 
side;  the  external  end  of  the  wound  is  thus  the  lowest,  aod  the  pus 
easily  escapes. 

M.  Baudens  prefers  cutting  one  flap  only  from  the  dorsal  surface,  so 
that  its  own  weight  may  keep  it  applied  on  the  denuded  bones.  This 
is  a  real  advantage;  but,  in  my  opinion,  it  is  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  the  inconvenience  of  leaving  the  wound  in  front  and  be- 
low. 

(8.)  Amputation  at  the  Medio- tarsal  Jlrticulation. 

Performed  for  the  first  time  by  Chopart,  whose  name  it  has  retained. 
We  shall  describe  it  as  improved  by  modern  surgeons. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — This  articulation,  formed  by  the  astragalus  and 
calcaneum  behind,  by  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid  in  front,  is  in  general 
so  disposed  that,  if  you  extend  (he  foot,  you  will  find  its  external  side 
from  an  inch  and  a  quarter  lo  an  inch  and  a  third  in  front  of  the  end 
of  the  fibula — its  internal  side  eleven  lines  or  an  inch  In  front  of  the 
inttrnal  malleolus — its  middle  portion  about  an  inch  from  the  tibio- 
larsal  articulation.     Its  more  precise  indications  are  ; — 

To  find  its  internal  side. — Follow  the  inner  edge  of  the  foot  with 
your  finger.  The  first  tuberosity  you  meet,  starting  from  the  malleo- 
lus, is  the  scaphoid — the  joint  is  immediately  behind  it  (Ricberand). 

For  the  external  side. — Passing  along  the  outer  edge  of  the  foot 
from  the  malleolus,  the  first  tuberosity  you  meet  belongs  to  the  cal- 
caneum — the  articulation  is  in  front  of  it.  You  may  also  recognize 
the  position  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone — the  joint 
sought  is  hair  an  inch  behind  it  (Lisfranc). 

For  its  middle  and  superior  portion. — Extend  the  foot  and  abduct 
it.  Then  applying  the  finger  on  the  union  of  the  external  with  the 
middle  third  of  the  intermalleolar  space,  you  follow  directly  the  dorsal 
surface  of  the  foot:  the  first  eminence  you  meet  is  the  head  of  the  as- 
tragaius,  which  forms  part  of  the  joint  (Dupuylren). 

Moreover,  on  the  outside  of  this  projection  is  a  depression  easily 
felt  on  pressure,  which  is  bounded  behind  by  the  astragalus  and  cal- 
caneum,  outwards  by  the  cuboid,  and  inwards  by  the  scaphoid. 

As  lo  the  direction  of  the  articulating  surface — 

1.  It  is  important  to  know  that  it  is  changed  according  as  the  foot 
is  flexed  or  extended.  When  the  fool  is  flexed,  the  astragalus  and 
calcaneum  are  almost  in  the  same  line;  when  it  is  extended,  the  cal- 
caneum  is  at  least  a  ([uarter  of  an  inch  in  front. 

2,  The  scaphoid  is  so  prolonged  towards  the  internal  malleolus, 
that,  in  order  to  penetrate  between  it  and  the  astragalus,  the  handle  of 
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the  knire  rausl  be  carried  towards  the  loes  so  as  to  form  ^v!th  the  axis 
of  the  foot  an  angle  of  4!j'^,  and  it  must  follow  the  direction  of  a  tine 
passing  from  theinternal  posterior  surface  of  the  scaphoid  to  the  juno-' 
tion  of  the  posterior  with  the  miiidie  third  of  the  fifth  njelatarBaV  ] 
Ijone. 

3.  In  its  middle  third,  the  arliciilalion  is  slightly  inclined  back4>  I 
-wards  towards  the  external  malleolus,  then  it  turns  a  little  forwardsj' 
and,  lastly,  again  a  little  backwards;  so  that,  to  enter  it  from  Ih*  | 
outer  side,  the  blade  of  the  knife  should  be  slightly  oblique  forwards. 

The  dorsal  and  plantar  ligaments  are  not  very  light  or  of  much  con*"  1 
sequence,  but  it  is  most  important  to  know  the  interosseous  ligament,' 
the  real  kei/  to  the  artimlation.  Attathed  on  one  side  to  the  calce*' 
neiim  and  astragalus,  on  ihe  other  to  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid,  it  cor- 
responds to  the  depression  mentioned  on  the  outer  and  inferior  side  of 
ihe  head  of  the  astragalus,  and  there  it  must  be  divided. 

Ordinary  Prnceeding, — We  will  suppose  you  to  operate  on  the  right 
foot.  First,  then,  you  recognize  the  three  capital  points  of  Ihe  arlicu- 
lation;  then,  holding  the  foot  as  for  the  preceding  amputation,  place 
the  left  thumb  on  the  outside  of  the  joint,  and  your  index  or  medius 
OD  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoidt-  Make  a  semilunar  incision  between 
these  two  pointSi  the  middle  of  which  is  half  an  inch  beyond  the  arti- 
culation ;  then,  passing  the  heel  of  the  knife  under  the  nail  of  your  left 
thumb,  its  handle  having  the  above-mentioned  inclination,  open  the 
joint  in  the  direction  pointed  out.  When  the  joint  is  half  opened,' 
carry  the  knife  in  front  of  the  head  of  the  astragalus,  cut  the  dorsal 
ligaments  without  penetrating  between  the  bones,  and  lastly,  carrying 
the  edge  of  Ihe  knife  to  the  other  side  of  the  foot,  the  heel  of  its  blade 
inclined  towards  the  loes  at  an  angle  of  95°,  finish  opening  Ihe  exter- 
nal side  of  the  joint  marked  out  by  the  index  finger. 

All  the  dorsal  ligaments  being  thus  divided,  push  Ihe  point  of  the- 
instrument  under  the  external  and  anterior  side  of  the  head  of  the 
astragalus,  with  its  edge  directed  forwards,  and  cut  the  inlerosseou» 
ligament  in  the  direction  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  calcaneum. 
The  joint  is  then  wide  open.  Then  carry  the  knife  under  the  plantar 
ligaments,  and  pass  it  under  the  bones,  grazing  them,  to  cut  a  sufficient 
flap,  avoiding  the  protuberances  of  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid,  and  far- 
ther on  of  Ihe  first  and  fifth  metatarsal  bones.     The  foot,  during  thi» 


You  should  raise  the  handW'  | 
exactly  the  concavity  of  the'  ' 


s  difficult  to  recognize  before- 
e  especially  liable  to  fall  upon 


time,  is  kept  in  the  horizoni 

of  the  knife  slightly,  to  follow  more 

tarsus  and  metatarsus. 

When  tlie  foot  is  much  swollen,  it 
hand  the  osseous  projections.     You  : 

the  articulation  of  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones.  The  presence 
of  three  articular  surfaces  will  show  the  error.  You  should  incise  half 
an  inch  farther  back. 

In  old  people,  the  interosseous  ligament  is  often  ossified.    Generally 
it  yields  to  the  knife;  if  not,  you  must  use  the  saw. 

In  children,  on  the  contrary,  up  to  the  age  of  twelve  or  fifteen 
years  or  even  later,  the  bones  of  the  anterior  range  of  the  tarsus,  and 
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the  extremilies  of  the  xstra^lus  and  cakaneiiiu,  are  cartilaginous. 
Youmay  then  cut  them  with  a  knife,  and  in  these  rases  even  as  far  from  ' 
the  joint  »5  the  disease  will  allow.     The  wound  should  be  dressed  aa 
in  the  preceding  amputation. 

M.  Baudens  has  proposed,  as  for  the  t a rso- metatarsal  ampulalion,  f* 
make  a  single  dorsal  flap  ;  but  the  inconvenience  of  having  a  cicatrix 
inferiorly  is  still  greater  here.  Perhaps  there  would  be  some  advantage 
in  adopting  the  following: — 

Proceeding  of  J\I.  Sedillot. — The  patient  being  sealed  or  Ijing 
down,  with  hts  leg  flexed  on  his  thigh,  seek  the  articulation,  after 
which  embrace  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  foot  with  your  left  hand, 
placing  the  heel  on  the  edge  of  a  table  to  have  a  sufficienliy  firm  rest- 
ing-place, that  you  may  stretch  the  ligaments  and  separate  ihe  articu- 
lating surfaces  afler  the  ligaments  are  divided.  Then,  if  operating  on 
the  right  foot,  with  n  small  amputation  knife,  held  in  the  right  hand, 
make  a  transverse  incision,  commencing  a  few  lines  in  front  of  the 
calcaneo-cuboid  joint,  and  finishing  on  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  surface 
of  Ihe  foot,  consequently  outside  the  tendon  of  Ihe  tibialis  anlicns. 
From  this  point  begin  a  second  incision  obliquely  from  behind  forward, 
and  from  without  inwards,  passing  round  the  inner  side  of  the  foot,  two 
fingers'  breadths  behind  the  metatarso-phalangeal  articulation  of  the 
great  toe,  and  which  incision  is  brought  from  before  backwards,  from 
wiihin  outwards,  and  from  above  downwards,  upon  the  plantar  surface 
of  the  foot  to  the  point  of  commencement  of  Ihe  first  incision,  wilh  which 
it  is  united.  Take  care  to  cut  obliquely  from  below  upwards,  and 
before  backwards,  the  external  plantar  ligaments,  so  as  to  leave  them 
as  free  as  possible  from  the  cellular  fatty  tissue  that  lines  them,  and 
so  favour  immediate  reunion.  Dissect  back  the  internal  flap  as  far  as 
the  tubercle  of  the  scaphoid,  on  which  you  guide  the  knife  to  open  the 
joint;  then  cut  the  interosseous  ligament,  and,  slipping  the  knife  be- 
tween the  osseous  surfaces,  finish  by  dividing  the  deep  layers  of  muscle 
on  a  level  with  the  plantar  incision. 

For  the  left  foot  you  may,  after  the  first  incision,  attack  the  articu- 
lation on  its  external  side,  and  disarticulate  before  cutting,  the  kind 
of  internal  flap  which  forms  the  essential  character  of  this  proceed- 
ing; but  Sedillot  prefers  first  finishing  nl!  the  incisions. 

Appreciation  of  the  two  Tarsal  jimpulations. — It  is  perfectly  evident 
that  there  is  no  comparison  when  the  disease  will  not  admii  of  tarso- 
metatarsal amputation;  but  even  when  it  is  possible,  Blandin  still 
preftTs  Chopart's  operation,  for  these  two  reasons:  The  wound  of 
tarso- metatarsal  amputation  is  more  extensive,  and  it  communicaieb 
with  Ihe  synovial  membrane  of  the  scaphoido-ciineiform  joint.  But 
you  may  easily  show  that  the  extent  of  the  wound,  and  especially  that 
of  the  flap,  is  greater  in  Chopart's  operation,  even  by  the  ordinary 
proceeding;  and  the  proceeding  of  Sedillot  refutes  slill  more  this  ob- 
jection; and  as  for  Ihe  inflammation  feared  on  account  of  the  commu- 
nication between  the  synovial  membrane,  it  has  never  been  observed. 
Moreover,  the  advantages  of  the  tarso- metatarsal  operation  are  pal- 
pable. The  entire  tarsus  is  preserved,  the  anterior  lever  of  the  foot 
i  greater  than  the  posterior,  and  the  extensor  tendons  of  the 
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toes  adhering  to  the  cicatrix,  aided  by  (he  tendon  of  the  tibialis  an- 
ticus,  which  remains  inserted  into  the  scaphoid,  do  not  allow  the  heel 
la  be  turned  backwards,  a  disagreeable  accident,  soinelimes  seen  after 
Cboparl's  operation.  Tarso- metatarsal  ampulalion  is  then  always 
preferable  when  it  can  be  performed,  and  we  should  add  ihnt  cica- 
trices have  formed  over  the  articular  surfaces,  though  they  were  nol 
covered  by  any  flap  (Lisfranc).  you  might  then  still  try  il,  even 
when  the  soft  parls  are  nol  sufficient  lo  cover  the  bones.  You  may 
remove  the  cuboid,  with  the  metatarsal  bones  that  are  attached  lo  il, 
leaving  the  others.  Mr.  Key  has  even  successfully  removed  ihc  four 
last  toes,  the  cuboid,  and  two  external  cuneiform  bones. 

(9.)  JlmputoHon  at  the  Tibio-Tarsal  JlHicvlalion. 

Generally  rejected  in  our  day,  though  many  renowned  surgeons, 
Lisfranc,  Velpeau,  and  before  ihem  the  cautious  Sabatier,  have  men- 
tioned it,  with  regret  at  (he  oblivion  into  which  it  has  fallen. 

Velpeau  proposed  lo  make  two  semilunar  incisions,  from  one  inch 
and  a  quarter  to  one  inch  and  a  third  before  and  behind  the  joint, 
uniting  to  form  another  semi-lune  on  each  side,  about  one  inch  below 
the  malleoli.  The  skin  being  retracted,  you  would  divide  the  other 
son  parts  and  disarticulate,  unilingthe  wound  from  before  backwards. 
If  the  malleoli  formed  too  great  an  obstacle  to  the  reunion,  there  would 
be  no  harm  in  sawing  Ihem  off. 

Lisfranc  said,  in  his  lectures,  ihat  he  had  examined  a  man  whose 
leg  had  been  amputated  at  this  joint,  and  who  still  preserved  the 
power  of  flexing  the  leg,  and  could,  without  inconvenience,  walk  four 
or  five  leagues  a  day.  I  at  one  time  endeavoured  to  discover  a  good 
proceeding  for  this  operation,  but  after  a  lengthened  examination  of 
the  joint,  and  the  dilHculty  of  obtaining  a  proper  boot  for  the  patient,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  inconveniences  counterbalanced  the 
advantages  of  it,  and  consequently  Ihat  it  shouhl  be  rejected.  M.  Bau- 
dens  disagrees  wilh  this  decision ;  we  subjoin  the  proceeding  which  he 
has  twice  put  in  practice  on  the  living  subject. 

Proceeding  of  BauHens. — The  patient  is  laid  on  a  table  as  for  am- 
putation of  the  leg.  The  surgeon,  on  his  right  hand,  taking  a  small 
amputating  knife,  applies  its  edge  strongly  behind  the  heel  on  the  in- 
sertion of  the  tendo-Achillis,  cuts  the  sofl  parts  down  lo  the  bone,  and 
brings  il  from  behind  forwards,  along  ihe  edge  of  the  fool  on  each  side 
to  within  a  few  lines  of  the  commissure  of  the  toes;  these  two  in- 
cisions he  unites  by  another  semi-lunar,  across  the  dorsum  of  Ihe  foot, 
so  as  to  cut  all  the  dorsal  surface  in  the  shape  of  a  garler.  The  in-  ^ 
cision  on  the  internal  edge  of  ihe  fool  should  not  extend  quite  so  near 
the  plantar  surface  as  the  other,  lo  avoid  including  in  the  flap  a  small 
bundle  of  muscular  fibres  thai  belong  lo  Ihe  plantar  surface.  He  seizes 
ihe  flap  ihus  formed,  by  it<!  point  with  Ihe  left  band,  raises  it  with 
sufficient  force  lo  dissect  it  freely,  and  isolates  it  from  its  adhesions  to 
the  osseous  tissues. 

Il  is  important  here  to  graze  Ihe  bone  so  close  that  Ihe  ftnp  may 
be  lined  by  ihe  tendons,  and  extensor  brevis  digitorura  entire  ;  and 
especially  to  preserve  ihedorsalis  pedis  artery  in  its  whole  length.    In 
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this  way,  it  is  detached  to  the  level  of  (he  articulation,  immediately 
above  the  projections  of  the  malleoli;  this  done,  he  difidee  the  thin 
and  transparent  fibres  of  the  anterior  articular  ligament,  and  lays  bare 
the  inarlicular  line.  Without  penetrating  further  into  the  joint,  he 
applies  the  saw  on  this  interline,  and  cuts  transversely  from  before 
backwards,  removing  not  only  ihe*projectionsof  the  malleoli,  but  also 
the  posterior  border  of  the  socket  of  the  tibia  in  order  to  level  the 
surface,  so  that  the  cartilage  preserved  only  in  front  and  in  the  middle 
does  not  form  more  than  one-third  of  the  osseous  surface.  Lastly,  he 
retakes  the  knife  and  cuts  from  before  backwards  the  ligaments  and 
soft  parts  left  by  the  saw,  and  finishes  by  dividing  the  tendo-Achillis, 
taking  care  to  graze  the  posterior  surface  of  the  calcaneum,  to  preserve 
as  much  length  as  possible  to  the  tendon. 

There  are  only  two  arteries  1o  be  tied,  the  dorsalis  pedis  and  the 
tibialis  posticus.  If  compression  is  not  made  in  the  groin  on  the 
crural,  it  is  easy  for  the  assistants  lo  seize  these  arteries  during  the 
operation. 

The  flap  rests  by  its  own  weight  on  the  wound,  and  is  united  by 
suture.  Gaudens  advises  uniting  by  a  point  of  suture  the  tendo-.\chillis 
to  the  extensor  communis  tendons.  This  suture  failed  with  bis  first 
patient,  and  he  does  not  mention  its  result  on  the  second. 

As  may  be  seen,  this  is  rather  an  amputation  in  the  continuity,  but 
it  differs  from  other  amputations  of  the  leg,  inasmuch  as  the  patient 
can  walk  on  the  stump;  of  the  two  patients  one  died,  but  not  appa- 
rently from  the  operation;  "the  other  walks  well," says  Baudens,  wilh 
a  mechanical  boot.  Finally,  that  which  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most 
clear  result  of  this  experiment  is  the  possibility  of  cutting  off  the  leg 
lower  than  it  had  been  done  before ;  and  of  preserving,  perhaps  with 
less  danger,  but  at  all  events  at  a  less  cost,  the  free  play  of  the  femoro- 
tlbial  articulation.* 
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'  Mi.  Symo  perrormod  iliis  opGrntion  by  nniera'pcwierior  Qaps,  lbs  aoR  paiu  of  tta* 
beel  bei»t;  incluileil  in  ihe  poalerini  Qagi,  Hnd  llip  lla|is  inoctinft  in  Cionl  of  the  mnlciior 
margin  of  the  InWEr  end  o(  ttie  [ibin.  He  snya  Uial  in  IwelTS  catti  in  liii  own  praeiJM, 
■nd  in  nearly  as  many  more  in  Ihni  of  oilier  prai^iiiioners,  tbia  operation  lias  not  in  k 
linifle  inelnnoe  been  followed  by  eitlier  ilie  dealb  of  ihe  palient  or  eifoliaiion  of  lb* 
bone.  Dr.  Handytiile  recommcuila  in  preference  n  mellioit  by  aniero  Inleral  flap*.  Tha 
operation  'a  des-ribed  a«  Ibllowet  A  iltone  bislour;  wa«  entered  in  front  oT  (he  joini, 
and  inidwny  between  Uie  tnnlleoli.  From  Ibis  jminl  an  inuision  was  carried  forwan^ 
arm  ilie  side  or  die  instep,  in  a  semieirculnr  direction,  and  tben  downwards  to  tha  mid- 
dle litio  of  the  Iboi,  lermmnling  immrdiately  in  frcnt  of  Ibe  ball  of  die  beel.  The  «ltt*- 
milies  of  diis  inciiion  were  met  hy  another  Bin!  n  similar  one  on  tlie  outer  atpect  oT  Ihe 
jaiol,  the  second  one  terminating  where  llie  Itral  liod  been  cnmtneilc«d.  The  flnps  wtre 
then  dissected  book  Ward  t—i  lie  tendo-ALhillii  was  eniily  divided  nl  lu  «itacl)menl  10 
llie  OS  caluia — und  the  separaliou  of  ibo  liiol  was  reaitdy  accompliibed.  The  fOBllaoli 
were  remoTed  by  tbeisw.nnd  along  wiOi  ibeni  about  one.eightb  of  an  inch  nf  iImIowm 
end  of  lhi>  tjhia,  aldiougb  ibe  cartilagiiinus  mrface  of  Ibe  laller  was  not  diseased.  TIm 
■DlerJoi  tibial  and  edernal  planlnr  artericc  were  tied,  AAer  the  inlroduclion  of  Ibe 
■Diures.  which  were  five  in  number,  the  flap)  roveied  the  bona  onniplelFlyi  and  tba 
fleah  of  the  ball  of  Ibe  heel  was  siluated,  as  in  the  aalero-poilerioc  flap  operalian,  b«taw 
the  extremitiea  of  the  bones.  A  banilage  wna  tbcn  applied  to  Bupporl  Ihe  iliimp.  Tba 
fiapsuniieit  almost  end  rely  by  die  flrel  intenlinn,  and  a  monib  eOer  wards  the  patlleni 
eOHld  int  his  weitfhl  on  the  iiump;  the  ball  of  the  heel  eontiotied  lo  foim  an  aienlloni 
eushton  beneaili  the  ends  of  the  boni.'Si  ihc  cicaiiix  was  litiuitcd  Terdcally  on  lbs  fbn 
part  of  the  stamp;  it  did  not  exceed  two  inches  id  length;  and  tha  leg  was  otUy  an  itKb 


(10.)  Ampulnlion  in  the  Femoro-TihUil  ArUculalion. 

This  is  another  of  those  operations  too  inconsiderately  condemned, 
which,  when  you  have  a  choice,  should  be  preferreii  lo  amputaiion  of 
the  ihigh,  in  the  continuity.     It  may  be  performed  in  three  ways. 

Method  by  Flap,  Proceeding  of  Hoin, — Tlie  leg  being  extended, 
make  a  semicircular  incision  beneath  the  patella  in  front  of  the  joint, 
reachingbacW  tonear  the  posterior  border  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur; 
then  flex  the  leg,  and  freely  open  the  joint;  with  ihe  point  of  your 
knife  cut  across  the  lateral  and  crucial  ligaments ;  and,  grazing  the  pos- 
terior surface  of  the  tibia  and  fibula,  cut  a  flap  from  the  muscles  of  the 
calf  large  enough  lo  cover  the  entire  wound. 

Pelit  cites  a  case  in  which  the  patella  was  left,  and  became  so  annoy- 
ing that  it  was  a  question  whether  it  should  not  be  removed;  he  ad- 
vises removing  it  in  the  operation,  Velpeau,  who  preserves  it,  declares 
that  it  is  no  inconvenience.  It  is  a  question  that  does  not  appear  to 
us  well  settled,  and  which  requires  new  facts;  but  in  any  case  you 
must  take  care  lo  remove  the  inter-arlicular  cartilages. 

Circular  Method.  Proceeding  of  Velpeau. — Incise  the  skin  cir- 
cularly, three  or  four  fingers'  breadths  below  Ihe  patella,  without  divid- 
ing the  muscles;  dissect  it  back,  retaining  with  it  all  the  adipose  tissue 
thai  lines  it;  then  successively  divide  the  ligamentum  patellai,  Ihe 
lateral  and  crucial  ligaments,  and  finish  by  dividing  at  one  cut  all  the 
soft  parts  in  Ihe  ham,  on  a  level  with  the  retracled  integuments. 

Cornuau  also  makes  a  semicircular  incision,  but  in  it  be  comprises 
all  the  muscles.  The  question  between  these  two  modes  of  action  is 
not  yet  decided. 

Oval  Method.  Proceeding  of  Baudens. — Draw  with  a  pen,  start- 
ing from  the  crest  of  the  tibia,  three  fingers'  breadths  below  the  liga- 
tnentum  patella,  a  line  ascending  obliquely  backwards,  from  below 
upwards,  towards  the  popliteal  space,  and  terminating  two  fingers' 
breadths  below  a  line  corresponding  to  the  ligamenlum  patella; ;  an 
assistant  draws  back  the  integuments  of  Ihe  knee,  and  the  surgeon 
cuts  on  the  line  he  has  traced  with  the  pen;  the  skin  is  then  reflected 
lo  a  level  with  the  joint,  and  Ihe  muscles  and  ligaments  cut  on  the  level 
wilh  it;  then  the  anterior  portion  of  the  integuments  is  brought  back, 
so  that  the  articular  surfaces  are  completely  covered  by  it,  and  the 
cicatrix,  being  behind  and  above  the  level  of  the  condyles  of  the  femur, 
is  out  of  the  way  of  pressure  in  Ihe  wooden  leg. 

The  result  obtained  by  this  proceeding  is  truly  admirable  on  the 
subject,  and  everything  indicates  (hat  it  would  have  on  the  patient 
great  advantages  over  the  other  methods,     I  give  it  absolute  prefer- 

■Dil  B  half  (ttorter  (ban  the  olher,  lo  ihal  ibe  palieni  coulil  Wklk  «asil]r  wiili  a  lugli'beelcJ 
paddnl  tboe. 

Tlui  operaiioQ  ii  inapplicable  iiuome  inWancca,  n»  in  »e  to  to  InjuriBjai  Ilio  ankle- 
joint  wiUl  eilentive  conliiaion  and  lacernlioo  or  ibe  toft  pnru,  or  ncule  ganiireae  at  iba 
tbcK,  tui.,  and  lUercIbni  ii  cunnot  enilicly  HipenedB  BinpuMtion  or  iho  leg;  Mill  ii  bat 
bMii  |»trnrmed  in  more  ihan  iwpnljr  ouei  in  EJinbufgh,  ill  ihe  patienu,  txrvpl  one, 
imoTCting,  and  no  <IouU  can  be  entf-fiBined  tliat  ii  \t  lc*s  dangecuiu  U>  liFo.— Dr.  Rank- 
ing'! HairVeBcly  Abiliaot,  vol.  ii.  p.  3il4. 
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ence:  but  perhaps  the  trace  with  the  pen  is  a  superfluous  precaution. 
The  immense  advantage  of  this  disarticulation  over  araputalion  in  the 
conlinuity  is  that  it  preserves  to  the  patient  the  free  play  of  the  coxo- 
femoral  artifiiilation.  If  through  disease  of  the  knee,  jou  could  not 
have  recourse  to  disarliculaliou,  perhaps  you  would  obtain  a  similar 
result  by  culling  the  thigh  as  near  as  possible  lo  Ihe  condyles,  and 
covering  the  osseous  surface  with  a  large  anterior  flap.  This  very 
simple  idea  is  in  accordance  with  the  most  useful  rule  of  amputa- 
tions: viz.,  to  operate  as  far  as  possible  from  the  trunk.  I  can  scarcely 
undtrsland  how  it  has  escaped  the  observation  of  surgeons  to  the 
present  day." 

(11,)  imputation  at  the  Coxo-FemoTal  Ariiadation, 
Jinatomy. — This  articulation,  very  deeply  situated,  and  surrounded 
by  muscles,  can  only  be  felt  anteriorly.     Lisfranc  has  given  four  indi- 
cations : — 

1.  Let  fall  from  the  superior  spine  of  the  ilium  a  perpendicular  line 
one  inch  and  live  lines  long;  half  an  inch  inside  its  extremity  you 
will  find  the  external  anterior  surface  of  the  joint. 

'2.  From  the  anterior  inferior  spine  of  (he  ilium,  let  fall  a  perpen- 
dicnlar  line,  half  an  inch  long;  its  extremity  corresponds  to  the  upper 
part  of  Ihe  joint. 

3.  If  you  draw  a  line  from  the  spine  of  Ihe  pubis,  transversely  out- 
wards for  two  inches,  a  perpendicular  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  de- 
scending from  its  extremity,  will  fall  upon  the  joint, 

4.  Lastly,  draw  upwards  a  perpendicular  line  half  an  inch  long, 
from  the  anterior  superior,  and  external  part  of  the  great  trochanter, 
another  line  one  inch  long  at  right  angles  to  its  extremity,  directed 
inwards,  will  reach  the  external  side  of  the  head  of  (he  femur;  but 
this  relation  varies  according  to  the  length  and  inclination  of  the  neck 
of  the  bone.  Lisfranc  does  not  offer  these  indications  as  malhemalically 
correct;  but,  as  he  says,  it  is  better  to  have  even  approximate  guides 
than  none  at  all. 

■  Mr.  SymP,  PmfcsHM  of  Clinknl  Surgery  in  iho  University  of  EdinbnrgL,  hu  in- 
iraliiceU  iJis  praclico  here  naggeileil  by  M  Malgaigne.  From  en  analysis  of  ibe  oivur- 
renceg  ili«  teniier  ampuiaiiaii  of  ilie  tliigii  necessary,  ha  oonuludos  Ibal,  toting  merely 
the  morbid  condilion  into  account,  all  Ihe  CBiea  admitting  of  amputation  al  or  below  the 
tniildle  of  the  ihigh-bonR  will  admii  of  the  operation  being  pcrfbtmed  ibrougb  iha  con- 
dylei.  His  reawns  for  preferring  amputaiion  tbniiigh  Ihe  condylra  to  Brnpunlinn  ibrmigh 
Cie  aban  of  the  bone  are;  Denfe  bones  die  more  rapidly  than  thoia  of  a  spongy  ot  can- 
cellated >truciiire.  There  cnn  be  no  doubt  also  that  iallnmmalion  of  the  medullary  mem- 
brane, and  coneequenl  suppuralion  of  il,  with  inflBmmaiion  of  [be  veins,  may  co  operate, 
if  it  does  not  sometimes  exclusively  pioduoe  tbe  death  of  the  bono.  As  conclusive  evi- 
danee  in  suppori  of  this  opinion,  Mr.  Syine  menlioni  those  conical-shaped  eifoliations 
exleiiiling  tip  ibe  interior  of  the  bone.  Hii  mode  of  operating  is  as  fbllows:  Haviog 
applied  a  tournirjuel  so  ns  to  oomprefs  the  artery  wliere  il  enters  the  poplilenl  space,  bo 
makes  a  semilunar  incision  in  a  line  with  tbe  lower  edge  ofibe  patella,  and  then  puslies 
(be  knife  from  one  side  to  Ibe  other  under  (he  joint,  ciitling  n  flap  from  Ihe  calf  of  Ihe 
leg:  iliis  posterior  flnp  requires  to  be  very  long,  to  the  full  extent  of  Ihe  gastrocnemius 
muscles,  core  being  taken  not  to  preserve  more  Ihan  a  moderate  Ihitkncss:  and  tlnBllf 
he  saws  lbrDUi>li  the  condyles  of  the  Ibigh-bone,  so  as  to  remove  the  whole  arlicu biting 
surfnoe. — See  London  and  Edinburgh  Jlnalbly  Joutiial,  May,  1S45, 


AMPUTATION  AT  THE  COXO-FEMORAL  ARTICULATION, 

In  orJer  to  reach  Ilie  joint  without  being  slopped  by  the  different 
processes  round  it,  it  is  well  to  know  the  following  relations : — 

1.  The  great  trochanter  is  directed  upwards  and  backwards,  is 
aliglitly  curved  from  without  inwards,  and  forms  n  projection  of  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  above  the  neck  of  the  femur. 

2.  The  small  trochanter  projects  six  lines,  on  the  internal  surface  of 
the  bone;  its  upper  border,  six  lines  long,  forms  almost  a  right  angle 
Tfilh  the  axis  of  the  bone.  Its  inferior  border,  generally  one  inch  long, 
forms  an  angle  of  50°  with  the  same  axis. 

3.  The  patient  lying  on  his  back,  the  sciatic  tuberosity  extends  one 
inch  and  five  lines  below  the  cotyloid  cavity. 

Some  other  directions  are  necessary  for  disarticulating.  The  cotyloid 
cavity  is  too  shallow  to  hold  the  entire  head  of  the  femur;  this  latter 
forming  more  than  a  hemisphere,  is  so  enveloped  in  its  fibrous  cap- 
sule, that  it  remains  there  as  if  strangled,  unless  the  capsule  be  divided 
very  near  the  edge  of  the  cotyloid  cavity. 

In  this  part  of  the  operation,  you  must  remember  that  (he  circum- 
ference of  its  transverse  plane,  on  which  falls  the  neck  of  the  femur,  is 
oblique,  outwards,  downwards,  and  a  little  backwards,  so  that  the 
knife  may  follow  this  direction  exactly.  The  internal  ligament  is  so 
placed  that,  if  the  thigh  is  abducted,  it  is  stretched  by  the  bead  of  the 
femur,  and  presents  itself  to  the  knife.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  com- 
mence by  dividing  the  capsule  on  the  outside,  the  thigh  should  be 
adducted;  the  ligament  is  then  loose,  but  it  does  not  at  all  hinder 
luxation,  and  may  easily  be  divided. 

As  to  the  formation  of  flaps,  in  the  different  proceedings,  we  must 
remark:  I,  That  the  articulation,  more  superficial  in  front  than  any- 
where else,  is  there  only  covered  by  the  ends  of  the  psoas  and  iliacus 
muscles,  a  little  on  the  outside  by  the  rectus,  on  the  inside  by  the 
pectineus  and  vessels. 

2.  That  behind  and  on  the  inside  it  is  separated  from  the  skin  by 
an  enormous  mass  of  muscles. 

3.  That  on  (he  outside,  although  far  enough  from  the  skin,  there  only 
remains  after  the  removal  of  the  bone  a  very  thin  flap,  all  the  inter- 
mediate space  being  occupied  by  the  neck  of  the  femur,  and  great 
trochanter. 

4.  That  consequently  to  obtain  two  flaps  of  equal  thickness,  you 
must  separate  them  in  a  line  passing  from  the  great  trochanter  to  the 
other  end  of  the  diameter  of  the  limb. 

5.  Lastly,  and  it  is  important — the  crural  artery  corresponding 
superiorly  to  the  union  of  the  middle  and  internal  thirds  of  the  head 
of  the  femur,  and  only  becoming  parallel  to  this  bone,  two  or  three 
inches  below,  there  exists,  between  it  and  (he  neck  of  the  femur  in  a 
great  part  of  this  interval,  a  distance  of  one  inch  and  five  lines,  which 
ulows  you,  in  many  proceedings,  to  pass  (he  knife  round  the  neck 
of  the  bone  without  wounding  the  artery,  and  then  to  have  it  com- 
pressed before  the  flap  is  cut.  The  profunda,  following  exactly  the 
tame  course  as  (he  crural  to  at  least  one  inch  and  three-quarters 
below  (he  little  trochanter,  is  also  out  of  the  way  of  the  knife. 
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All  the  melhods  have  been  advised  for  this  operalioo,  varied  by  a 
host  of  proceedings.     We  shall  only  give  the  most  remarkable. 

Method  with  One  Flap,  Procetd'mg  of  Latouette. — The  patient 
lying  on  his  sound  side,  the  operator  makes  a  semicircular  iocision 
from  the  upper  and  external  part  of  tbe  great  trochanter  to  the  tuber- 
osity of  the  ischium,  dividing  all  the  soft  parts  down  to  the  joint, 
The  articulation  being  now  recognized,  an  assistant  rotates  the  limb 
inwards,  and  the  surgeon  divides  the  posterior  and  external  part  of 
the  capsule  and  the  round  ligament  with  a  probe-pninted  bistoury; 
then  the  thigh  is  flexed  on  the  abdomen  so  as  to  dislocate  the  head  of 
the  femur;  then  the  joint  is  traversed,  and  the  knife,  passing  along 
the  inner  side  of  the  limb,  makes  an  anterior  internal  flap  of  four  or 
five  fingers'  breadths.  Lalouelte  compressed  the  artery  by  means  of  a 
tourniquet.  Lenoir,  who  revived  this  proceeding,  is  contented  with 
having  it  compressed  by  the  hand  of  an  assistant  in  the  thickness  of 
the  flap;  others  tie  it  beforehand  by  a  special  incision. 

Most  of  the  proceedings  with  one  flap  are  only  imitations  of  this. 
Plantade  does  it  in  three  incisions,  after  the  manner  of  Ravalon. 
Mnnec  cuts  it  from  within  outwards,  plunging  his  knife  in  the  middle 
of  the  space  that  separates  the  trochanter  from  the  iliac  spine,  to  a 
little  before  the  ischium;  tbe  flap  is  not  so  wide,  and  more  anterior. 
Baudens,  who  adopted  this  proceeding,  commends  opening  the  capsule 
with  the  edge  of  the  knife  when  cutting  this  anterior  internal  flap, 
Delpech  made  the  flap  altogether  on  (he  inside,  after  having  tied  the 
artery.  The  flap  detached,  you  may  either  disarticulate  first,  and  then 
divide  the  rest  of  the  soft  parts,  or  vice  versii. 

Method  by  Two  Flaps,  performed  by  two  principal  proceedings 
of  which  the  others  are  only  varieties  ;  these  two  consist  in  making 
lateral,  or  anfero- posterior  flaps. 

Proceeding  of  Beclard.  Anlero-PosterioT  Flaps. — The  patient  is 
laid  on  his  back,  with  the  thigh  semi- abducted;  the  scrotum  carefully 
held  out  of  the  way,  and  ihe  artery  compressed  in  the  groin;  the  sur- 
geon, standing  on  the  outside  of  the  limb,  assures  himself  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  great  trochanter,  and  enters  a  long  double-edged  catjinone 
inch  above  the  summit  of  this  process.  The  instrument,  grazing  the 
bone  as  much  as  possible,  is  brought  out  on  the  inside  of  the  Hmb,  at 
the  point  diametrically  opposite  to  that  of  its  entrance;  then  the  knife 
is  carried  along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  femur  to  near  three  inches 
below  the  joint,  where  the  anterior  flap  is  terminated  ;  then  the  knife 
is  carried  transversely  on  the  capsule,  or  any  soft  parts  that  still  cover 
the  joint;  the  articular  surfaces  separate,  and  the  round  ligament  is 
divided.  The  knife  is  then  passed  behind  the  head  of  the  bone, 
which  it  grazes  to  about  three  inches  below  the  joint,  where  the  second 
flap  is  terminated. 

Velpeau  describes  this  proceeding  in  a  different  manner.  Accord- 
ing to  him,  Beclard  first  made  the  posterior  flap,  then  the  anterior,  and 
finished  by  disarticulating;  the  result  is  the  same. 

Proceeding  of  Lisfranc.  Two  Lateral  Flaps. — In  operating  on  the 
left  limb,  the  surgeon  stands  outside,  and  a  little  below  the  joint ;  the 
patient  lying  on  his  back  with  the  sciatic  tuberosities  a  little  way  be- 
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yond  the  inclined  plane  on  which  he  rests ;  an  assistant  holding  the  limb 
extended  and  semi-abducted,  if  possible.  The  guiding  points  of  the 
articulation  being  well  recognized,  according  to  the  given  indications, 
apdespecially  that  which  corresponds  to  the  external  and  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  joint,  a  long  interosseous  knife  with  a  narrow  thick  blade  is 
plunged  in  here  perpendicularly,  with  its  inferior  edge  opposite  the 
summit  of  the  great  trochanter.  The  point  of  the  instrument,  having 
reached  the  head  of  the  femur,  is  passed  round  its  external  surface; 
bnl  it  is  indispensable  that,  as  it  goes  deeper  in,  the  handle  of  the 
knife  be  inclined  upwards  and  outwards,  so  as  to  form  with  the  horizon 
and  axis  of  ihe  trunk  an  angle  of  50°  to  55°,  and  to  bring  out  the 
point  a  line  or  two  below  the  sciatic  tuberosity ;  to  effect  this  better,  an 
assistant,  or  Ihe  surgeon  himself,  seizes  and  draws  to  Ihe  oulsiile  as 
much  of  the  tissue  as  he  can  from  Ihe  posterior  region  of  the  thigh. 

The  knife  being  pushed  through,  always  retaining  the  inclination 
indicated,  with  its  inferior  edge  towards  the  summit  of  the  great 
trochanter,  is  carried  with  a  sawing  motion  round  ihat  process  and 
along  Ihe  femur  for  about  two  inches,  and  is  then  brought  out,  the 
external  flap  being  cut.  Assistants  immedialely  raise  it,  and  place 
their  fingers  on  all  the  bleeding  arteries,  which  should  be  tied  before 
proceeding  further.     This  is  ihe  Jirst  step  of  the  operation. 

In  the  second  step,  the  operator  pushes  all  the  soft  parts  inwards 
with  his  left  hand,  plunges  the  point  of  his  knife  below  the  head  of 
the  femur  on  the  inside  of  its  neck — one  edge  upwards,  the  other 
downwards,  but  taking  care  that  the  instrument  be  a  little  inclined  to 
the  patient's  belly,  forming  an  angle  of  60°  wilh  the  horizon.  Then 
the  knife  is  carried  along  the  neck  of  the  hone,  and  is  brought  out, 
without  striking  the  bones  of  the  pelvis  in  the  posterior  superior  angle 
of  the  solution  of  continuity.  Then  the  instrument  (become  perpen- 
dicular to  the  horizon)  passes  along  the  femur  for  about  two  inches, 
aToidiug  the  trochanter  minor  by  being  carried  slightly  inwards.  As 
soon  as  the  incision  will  allow,  the  arlery  in  the  flap  must  be  com- 
pressed by  an  assistant ;  and,  lastly,  then  the  internal  flap  is  terminated 
of  the  same  length  as  the  external. 

In  a  third  step,  the  femur  is  seized  in  the  left  hand,  and  the  edge 
of  the  knife  carried  perpendicularly  on  the  internal  side  of  its  head 
which  is  circumscribed  as  much  as  possible.  The  capsular  ligament  is 
cut  without  entering  the  joint,  and  as  if  you  wished  to  leave  half  the 
head  of  the  bone  in  the  cotyloid  cavity;  then  the  joint  is  wide  enough 
open  to  admit  the  point  of  a  knife,  to  cut  the  round  ligament.  Lastly, 
carry  the  knife  perpendicularly  on  the  internal  side  of  the  joint,  and 
cut  the  rest  of  the  capsule  and  any  fasciculi  of  fibres  that  may  have 
remained,  from  within  outwards.  In  operating  on  the  right  thigh,  in 
order  to  use  the  right  hand,  the  surgeon  must  stand  against  the  trunk 
at  the  side  of  the  Joint  which  he  is  about  to  attack. 

Dupuytren  described  in  1813  a  proceeding  similar  in  its  result ;  but 
he  cut  the  flaps  from  wilhout  inwards,  which  rendered  the  operation 
more  tedious. 

Oval  Method. — It  has  given  rise  to  two  principal  proceedings, 
'iltinguished  by  the  situation  of  the  wound. 
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Proceeding  ofLarrey. — It  is  very  like  that  of  Lisfranc  and  Dupny- 
tren.     We  give  the  description  of  ihe  author  himself. 

The  surgeon,  standing  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  commences  by  ty- 
ing tbe  crural  artery.  For  this  purpose,  he  makes  with  a  scalpel  an 
incision  parallel  to  the  vessel,  commencing  immediately  below  the 
crural  arch,  and  descending  two  inches  and  a  half  below  it.  He  iso- 
lates the  crural  artery  and  vein  from  the  nerves,  passes  a  strong  liga- 
ture under  them,  and  ties  it  over  a  roll  of  linen,  so  as  to  perfectly 
compress  them  ;  the  end  of  the  ligature  is  fastened  to  Ihe  belly  wilh  a 
bit  of  adhesive  plaster  and  lefl  lo  an  assistant.  This  being  performed, 
he  divides  the  skin  all  round  the  limb  by  a  circular  incision,  commenc- 
ing behind,  immediately  below  the  great  trochanler,  and  continuing 
in  a  straight  line  towards  the  fold  of  tbe  nales,  then  inwards,  then 
forwards  lo  tbe  place  where  it  begun.  Then  he  cuts  the  internal  flap, 
by  prolonging  the  longitudinal  incision  that  served  in  tying  the  artery 
down  to  the  circular,  causing  the  knife  to  act  from  within  outwards,  or 
from  without  inwards,  according  as  the  parts  are  more  or  less  un- 
touched ;  uncovers  the  inside  of  the  joint,  cuts  the  capsule  and  round 
ligament,  then  luxates  the  head  of  the  femur  inwards,  and,  traversing 
the  articulation,  bringing  the  knife  to  the  outside  of  the  bone,  finishes 
the  division  of  the  soft  parts,  falling  on  the  preliminary  incision  of  the 
skin.  In  this  section  are  comprised  the  ischiadic  arteries  and  the 
gluteal,  which  he  ties  immediately,  collecting  the  ligatures  lo  the  infe- 
rior angle  of  ihe  wound,  Larrey  unites  by  suture  and  strapping,  with 
the  precaution  of  placing  in  the  inferior  angle  of  the  wound  a  small 
tent  dipped  in  oil  of  sweet  almonds,  passed  in  lo  the  cotyloid  cavity  to 
prevent  the  accumulation  of  pus  there. 

Proceeding  of  Cornuau. — TJie  patient  lying  on  his  healthy  buttock 
at  Ihe  end  of  the  bed,  the  surgeon  stands  opposite  ibe  joint,  and  ap- 
plies the  three  first  fingers  of  his  leA  hand  (if  he  operates  on  the  right 
side,  and  vice  vergd)  on  the  summit  of  tbe  great  trochanter,  whose  po- 
sition he  thus  recognizes.  An  assistant  adducts  the  limb.  Commence 
with  an  ordinary  straight  knife,  one  inch  above  the  great  trochanter,  a 
first  incision  descending  obliquely  towards  the  anterior  region  of  ihe 
thigh  as  far  as  Ihe  right  angle  that  would  be  formed  by  the  meeting  of 
two  lines,  one  extending  horizontally  from  the  tuber  ischii,  the  other 
descending  perpendicularly  from  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  Ibe 
ilium.  In  this  incision,  which  in  an  adult  man  is  from  6ve  to  seven 
inches  long,  you  cut  from  above  downwards  the  skin,  cellular  tissue, 
the  anterior  edge  of  the  gluteal  muscles,  Ihe  external  edge  of  the  rec- 
tus anticus,  and  nervous  and  vascular  branches  of  no  importance. 
Then  behind  make  a  second  incision  of  equal  extent,  forming  with  the 
first  an  acute  angle,  corresponding  to  the  summit  of  the  great  trochan- 
ter, and  extending  downwards  and  backwards  to  the  prolongation  of 
Ihe  transverse  line  above  mentioned.  It  comprises  the  rest  of  ihe 
gluteus  maximus,  Ihe  gluteal  arteries,  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  all  ihe 
muscles  that  are  inserted  into  tbe  digital  fossa  of  the  great  trochanter. 
By  means  of  these  two  incisions,  the  joint  is  widely  exposed  on  three 
sides.  Divide  the  capsule,  dislocate  the  femur  outwards,  traverse  the 
joint,  and  place  your  knife  on  the  inside  of  the  neck  of  the  femur.    At 
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this  moment,  an  assistant  standing  on  the  outside  compresses  the  ar- 
tery in  the  anterior  flap;  another  maintains  the  integuments  of  (he 
internal  region,  and  draws  them  towards  the  pelvis  ;  whilst  the  ope- 
rator, grasping  the  thigh  with  his  left  hand,  grazes  the  bone  with  the  I 
knife  to  the  termination  of  the  two  first  incisions,  and  finishes  the 
division  of  the  flesh  and  slfin  in  one  cut  two  inches  below  the 
sciatic  tuberosity. 

An  almost  similar  proceeding  has  been  described  by  Guthrie  and 
by  Scoutetlen,  who  says  he  had  it  from  BeJmas.  But  Guthrie  makes 
the  summit  of  bis  incision  nearer  the  superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and 
Scoutetlen  completely  divides  the  soft  parts  before  disartii:ulaling. 
Though  the  proceeding  of  Cornuau,  in  our  opinion,  has  the  advantage 
over  those  of  the  same  kind,  we  blame  it  as  not  always  preserving 
enough  skin  to  cover  the  wound.  And  if  this  inconvenience  happened 
to  him  on  the  dead  subject,  as  we  saw  it,  what  would  it  be  on  the 
patient?  The  author  has  even  proposed  to  obviate  it  by  a  preliminary 
incision  of  the  skin  on  Ibe  inside  of  the  limb,  a  little  lower  down  tham 
the  muscular  incision,  which  jirolongs  the  operation,  without  giving  s- 
satisfactory  result.  I  would  apply  here  also  the  modification  I  have 
pointed  out  for  most  of  the  oval  proceedings.  It  is,  moreover,  almost 
the  same  as  the  proceeding  indicated  by  Ravaton,  the  details  of  which 
were  so  justly  criticised  by  Lisfranc,  but  the  essential  idea  of  which 
does  not  deserve  the  same  blame. 

I  make  a  longitudinal  incision  down  to  the  bone,  about  three 
inches  in  length,  from  half  an  inch  above  the  great  trochanter;  from 
the  middle  or  lower  end  of  this  incision,  according  to  the  extent  of 
skin  to  be  preserved,  I  commence  before  and  behind  the  two  oblique 
incisions  that  form  the  superior  part  of  the  oval.  The  rest  of  the 
operation  as  M.  Cornuau  directs. 

Circular  Method.  Proceeding  of  .%ernetky. — He  does  almost 
the  same  as  for  amputation  in  the  continuity  ;  that  is  to  say,  circularly 
incises  the  skin  a  few  fingers'  breadths  below  the  articulation,  then 
the  muscles,  and  lastly  detaches  (he  tendons,  and  disarticulates.  He 
reunites  the  wound  from  before  backwards  with  strapping. 

The  proceeding  of  Graefe  differs  from  this  only  in  the  incision  of 
the  muscles,  which  he  hollows  out  into  a  cone  after  the  manner  of 
Alanson. 

Jlppredation. — Whatever  be  the  method  preferred,  it  appears  lo  us, 
from  the  anatomical  relations,  that  the  union  should  be  made  in  the 
<lirection  of  the  diameter  that  would  end  at  the  extremity  of  the  tro- 
chanter. We  prefer  the  proceeding  of  Lalouetle  to  that  of  Delpecb, 
the  proceedingofBeclard  to  that  of  Lisfranc,  the  proceeding  of  Cornuau 
to  that  of  Larrey.  As  to  the  methods  themselves,  the  circular  affords 
as  good  a  result  as  the  oval,  but  is  more  difScull.  I  gave  in  the  first 
edition  of  this  book  an  absolute  preference  lo  the  oval  method,  modi- 
fied as  I  have  said  ;  but  since  then  a  more  attentive  examination  has 
forced  me  to  allow  that  the  method  with  one  flap,  as  modified  by 
Lenoir,  Manec,  and  Baudens,  renders  the  operation  easier  and  quicker, 
and  the  result  is  quite  as  satisfactory. 


PART   III. 

SPECIAL  OPERATIONS. 

CHAPTER  I. 
OPERATIONS  PERFORMED  ON  THE  EVES,  OR  ART  OF  THE  OCULIST. 

We  shall  treat  successively  under  this  tille  of  the  operations  per- 
formed on  ihe  lachrymal  apparatus,  on  the  eyelids,  on  ihe  muscles  of 
the  eye;  nnd,  lastly,  of  those  that  affect  the  globe  of  the  eye  itself. 

In  most  of  these  cases,  in  operating  on  the  left  eye,  you  can  use 
your  right  hand  with  facility;  but  ibr  ihe  right  eye  you  are  recom- 
mended to  hold  the  instrument  in  your  left  hand,  a  practice  oOen 
imprudent,  always  difficult ;  some  surgeons,  lo  escape  this  inconveni- 
ence, have  had  their  instruments  bent  so  bs  to  be  used  over  the  projec- 
tion of  Ihe  nose,  with  the  right  hand,  I  have  for  a  long  time  rejected 
both  plans,  and  established  this  new  principle,  which  seems  to  me 
one  of  great  importance, 

In  all  those  cases  in  which  the  surgeon  is  advised  to  operate  with 
his  left  hand,  he  should  stand  behind  or  on  one  side  of  Ihe  patienT, 
and  use  his  right. 

SECTION    I. — OPERATIOKB   PEBFORMED    OS  THE  LACHRYMAL  APPARATUS. 

(1.)  Catheterism  of  the  Lachrymal  Passages. 

The  lachrymal  passages  are  sounded  for  several  purposes — to  inject 
them,  (o  immediately  destroy  raomenlary  obstruction,  or  to  operate  a 
gradual  or  perraaneot  dilatation,  by  leaving  a  foreign  body  in  them  for 
some  time.  The  sound  is  introduced  according  to  circumstances,  by 
the  superior  or  inferior  lachrymal  puncium,  or  nasal  canal. 

1.  By  the  Inferior  Lachrymal  Punctum. — The  inferior  punc- 
tum  is  the  orifice  of  the  inferior  lachrymal  duct,  which,  after  passing 
down  perpendicularly  to  the  extent  of  one  line,  turns  offto  the  lachrymal 
sac  at  almost  a  right  angle  ;  you  can  easily  straighten  its  direction  by 
drawing  the  lower  lid  strongly  outwards  and  slightly  downwards;  but 
it  forms  another  right  angle  with  the  lachrymal  sac  and  nasal  duct, 
which  hinders  the  sound  from  penetrating  farther,  on  which  account 
catheterism  by  this  passage  is  only  performed  for  making  injections. 

Seat  your  patient  opposite  Ihe  light.  If  you  operate  on  the  left 
eye,  stand  before  him,  and  with  the  thumb  or  fingers  of  your  left 
hand  draw  the  lower  lid  outwards  and  a  little  downwards,  so  as  to 
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carry  Ihe  lachrymal  punctum  forwards  and  outwards.  Then  holding 
an  AjkVs  syringe  as  a  pen  in  your  right  hand,  which  you  rest  on  the 
cheet,  carefully  introduce  Ihe  golden  end  of  the  canula  ioto  the  puDC- 
turn ;  first  obliquely  downwards  and  inwards,  then,  after  having  passed 
one  line,  directly  inwards.  At  a  depth  of  three  lines  and  a  half,  you 
may  stop ;  but  it  is  better  to  go  as  far  as  four  and  a  half  to  reach  into 
!be  sac ;  then  inject.  On  the  right  eye,  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  doing 
as  some  tell  you,  viz.  using  the  left  hand,  stand  behind  your  patient, 
and  steady  your  band  on  the  external  orbital  process  of  his  frontal 
boDe. 

11,  By  the  Superior  PuNCTtrai. — Starting  from  the  superior  lach- 
t)'mal  punctum,  the  superior  duct  ascends  perpendicularly  in  the 
Client  of  about  one  line ;  then  turns  inwards  to  reach  the  lachrymal 
sac.  It  then  takes,  when  the  lids  are  shut,  a  transverse  direciion, 
vbich  becomes  oblique  downwards  and  inwards  when  they  are  open. 
There  is  no  need  of  changing  the  hand  according  to  the  side  for  this 
operation.  The  patient  is  seated  opposite  Ihe  light,  with  his  head  thrown 
back  a  litlle;  the  surgeon  standing  in  front,  raises  the  lid,  drawing  it 
slightly  inwards  with  the  left  thumb  or  index  finger;  with  his  right 
hand  leaning  on  the  forehead,  and  holding  one  of  Mejean's  stylets  as 
spen,  he  introduces  its  oval  extremity  into  the  lachrymal  punctum, 
ust  from  below  upwards;  then,  after  passing  iu  one  line,  obliquely 
from  without  inwards  and  from  above  downwards  in  the  same  direc- 
lioa  as  the  free  edge  of  the  lid,  from  the  lachrymal  punctum  lo  the 
comtnissure.  When  you  reach  the  sac,  let  go  the  lid,  bring  the  stylet 
inwards  perpendicularly,  and  push  it  from  above  downwards,  unlil  it 
bss  penetrated  into  the  nasal  fossa,  where  its  presence  is  announced 
bj  a  slight  tickling,  or  perhaps  the  effusion  of  some  drops  of  blood. 

III.  By  THE  Nasal  Duct.  [Called  Ihe  Method  of  Laforest.)— 
The  nasal  duct  is  the  inferior  continuation  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  It 
is  a  membranous  tube,  lining  the  bony  canal  of  the  maxillary  bone  ;  it 
becomes  smaller  as  it  descends,  and  is  continuous  with  tbe  mucous 
membrane  of  the  nasal  fossse;  at  its  inferior  oriJice,  it  is  sloped  ofT  on 
'beialernal  side,  and  generally  presents  a  small  fold  that  resembles  a 
"Ive,  which  is  frequently  extensive  enough  lo  close  the  opening  when 
It  is  raised. 

It  is  especially  important  to  know  Ihe  situation  of  the  osseous  canal. 
Commencing  immediately  behind  tbe  osseous  border  that  forms  the 
intwnal  and  anterior  side  of  the  base  of  the  orbit,  its  inferior  end  opens 
Mow  the  upper  border  of  the  nasal  spongy  bone,  almost  seven  lines  and 
!i  half  from  the  edge  of  the  ascending  process.  Its  length  varies  from 
'brre  and  a  half  to  six  and  a  half  lines,  but  is  generally  four  and  a 
bilf;  whilst  the  space  between  its  superior  orifice  and  the  floor  of  the 
DMalfossEeisfrom  eleven  lo  fifteen  lines  in  extent ;  the  canal  then  only 
occupies  three-sevenths  of  this  space.  Its  size,  measured  at  its  upper 
ntretnitj,  in  all  the  dry  skulls  in  the  Musee  des  Hdpilaux,  varies 
fiom  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  lines  transversely;  the  antero- 
posterior diameter  is  always  half  a  line  more,  so  that  the  orifice  is 
Kally  oval.  The  middle  portion  is  constricted  and  circular.  The  in- 
fa^ orifice  is  funnel-shape,  and  directed  slightly  backwards. 
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In  its  course  this  canal  generally  presents  a  scarcely  observable 
convexity  anteriorly  and  externally;  but  its  essential  direction  is 
oblique  from  above  downwards  and  from  witbin  outwards,  following  a  | 
line  which,  starling  from  the  upper  orifice,  would  cross  the  mesial  line 
one  inch  above  the  end  of  the  nose,  aud  form  by  this  reunion  an  angle 
of  from  10°  to  12°  (Vesigne),  The  sound  used  is  a  silver  tube, 
slightly  conical,  nearly  three  inches  long,  furnished  at  its  largest  end 
with  a  plate  and  ring,  open 
fis- 15'  at  the  other,  its  diameter  not 

being  more  than  one-quar- 
ter or  one-third  of  a  line  at 
farthest;  four  lines  and  a 
half  from  its  large  end  be- 
gins its  curve,  representing 
a  Hllle  more  than  a  semicir- 
cle of  one  inch  and  a  quarter 
diameter  (Vesigne).  Gen- 
soul  imagined  the  plan  of 
moulding  the  sound  in  the 
canal  itself,  to  obtain  a  more  . 
correct  curve.  To  intro- 
duce it,  it  may  be  fixed  in 
a  handle  like  a  pencil  case. 
The  patient  being  seated 
opposite  the  light,  the  sur- 
geon standing  behind  him 
for  the  right  side,  in  front 
for  the  left,  holds  the  sound 
by  its  handle  as  a  pen,  and 
,  fixes  ihe  patient's  head  with 
his  left  hand.  He  directs 
the  point  of  llie  sound  on 
the  floor  of  Ihe  nasal  fossa 
and  against  its  external  wall, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the 
concFivity  of  Ihe  instrument 
regards  the  corresponding 
labial  commissure.  When 
three-fourths  of  the  curve  have  entered  the  nostril,  he  turns  the  sound 
on  its  point,  and  causes  the  hand  to  describe  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  until 
the  handle  becomes  vertical,  opposite  the  internal  angle  of  Ihe  eye. 
Then  the  sound  has  arrived  under  the  inferior  spongy  bone.  lis  con- 
vex portion  rests  on  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossa,  whilst  its  point  is  on 
the  summit  of  the  inferior  meatus.  You  assure  yourself  of  this  by 
trying  to  raise  the  sound  with  a  movement  of  depression,  judging  by 
Ihe  resistance  you  meet  with.  If  yon  find  you  have  not  siicceededt 
you  must  recommence  this  first  step  of  the  operation.  Then,  the  ori- 
fice of  the  nasal  duet  is  sought,  the  sound  being  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  until  ils  point  is  found  lo  be  engaged  in  the  canal;  that 
is  to  say,  when  it  can  no  longer  vacillate.    To  make  it  penetrate  i 
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forwanis,  depress  the  handle  gently  and  without  eflbrt,  carrying  it  to- 
wards the  lobe  of  the  nose,  and  bringing  it  to  the  opposite  side,  in  the 
direction  of  a  line  which,  from  the  internal  angle  of  the  affected  eye, 
would  reach  the  first  superior  incisor  tooth  on  the  sound  side.     If  the 
passage  is  free,  the  sound  arrives  with  great  facility  at  the  lachrymal 
sac;  and  is  recognized  there  by  the  touch;  then  the  handle  is  parallel 
to  the   horizon  or  nearly  so,  and  corresponds  to  the  first  incisor  tooth. 
If  you  intend  allowing  the  sound  to  remain,  unscrew  the  handle,  and 
pass  through  the  ring  a  thread,  which  you  may  fasten  on  the  cheek 
with  a  bit  of  plaster.     The  most  difficult  step  of  the  operation  is  mak- 
ing the  curve.     The  directions  pointed  out  should  be  closely  followed. 
In  directly   depressing   the   handle,  you  risk  breaking  the  inferior 
spongy  bone  or  the  walls  of  the  duct.     You  must  then  act  gently ; 
and  if  any  obstacle  opposes  itself,  move  the  sound  about,  or  even 
withdraw  it  slightly,  to  introduce  it  again.     Sometimes  any  extraordi- 
nary depression,  or  the  elevation  or  curvature  of  the  inferior  spongy 
bone,  or  again>  any  very  marked  deviation  of  the  septum  nasi,  hin- 
ders you  from  finding  the  inferior  orifice.     You  need  only  be  fore- 
warned of  the  obstacle  to  be  able  to  overcome  it  easily.     At  the  su- 
perior orifice  also,  sometimes  the  sound  is  arrested  by  a  little  osseous 
projection,  that  exists  on  the  external  or  anterior  side,  principally  in 
narrow-nosed  people.     When  you  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
point  of  the  instrument  is  stopped  by  this  projection,  to  disengage  it, 
slightly  raise  the  handle,  and  seek  to  give  if  a  movement  of  rotation 
tbat  will  direct  its  point  towards  the  lachrymal  canal.     It  has  been 
said  that  the  little  valve  at  the  orifice  of  the  canal  might  render  the 
introduction  of  an  instrument  impossible.     Vesigne  says  he  never  met 
^th  such  an  obstacle.     The  sound  would  be  more  probably  arrested 
at  this  orifice  by  a  constriction  either  of  the  bony  canal  or  soft  parts, 
rhis  last  obstacle  might  be  overcome,  unless  obliteration  was  com- 
plete. 

(2.)  Of  Fistida  Lachrymalis, 

This  affection  shows  itself,  in  its  first  stage,  as  a  prominent  tumour 
Sit  the  angle  of  the  eye,  formed  by  an  accumulation  of  fluid  in  the 
lachrymal  sac.  In  its  second,  the  tumour  is  ulcerated — there  is  really 
a  fistula.  In  its  third,  the  bones,  and  particularly  the  os  unguis,  are 
affected  and  carious.  Your  attention  should  be  fixed  on  the  fact  that 
in  almost  all  these  cases  the  tumour  and  fistula  arise  from  a  chronic 
engorgement  of  the  soil  walls  of  the  nasal  duct;  sometimes  from  acute 
or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  lachrymal  sac  itself.  In  some  rare 
cases,  the  canal  is  blocked  up  by  an  exostosis.  Such  are  the  principal 
circu  mstances  that  should  direct  the  surgeon  in  his  choice  of  methods 
and  proceedings. 

There  is  a  great  number  of  methods  of  operation.  The  principal 
are:  Compression — dilatation — the  permanent  stylet — the  permanent 
conula — cauterization — the  intimate  adhesion  of  its  mucous  parietes — 
and  the  formation  of  an  artificial  canal^  which  itself  comprises  three 
Quethods ;  lastly,  obliteration  of  the  lachrymal  passages. 

I.  CoMPRBSsiON  is  practiced  on  the   tumour  itself,  by  means  of 
18 
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a  steel  spring  tcrminaled  by  a  Rmall  cushion  and  fixed  to  a  melallie  j 
spring  on  Ihe  forehead.  Its  efficacy  has  been  denied  Vk-itbout  sufii 
cient  reason;  for  we  know  in  the  present  day  how  great  is  the  influ-  ' 
cnce  of  compression  on  chronic  in^ammatlons.  But  the  cushion  only  I 
acting  on  the  sac,  and  not  on  the  duct  which  is  the  most  usually  ob-  | 
slrucled,  we  can  easily  conceive  that  ils  success  must  be  very  limited. 

n.  Dilatation  of  the  Nasal  Ditct. — This  is  another  kind  of  I 
compression,  but  more  efficacious,  as  it  ads  at  Ihe  same  time  on  the  \ 
engorgement,  which  is  the  cause,  and  the  stricture  its  etfect.  The  j 
proceedings  have  varied,  particularly  according  as  there  is  fistula  or  | 
only  lachrymal  tumour. 

Proceeding  of  Mejean. — When  the  tumour  is  not  ulcerated,  he  ad- 
3  the  introduction  by  the  superior  lachrymal  punctum  of  an  eyed- 
probe  armed  with  a  thread,  which  is  brought  out  through  the  nostril  \ 
to  the  inferior  extremity  of  the  thread  he  attached  a  selon  of  progres-   , 
stvely  increasing  size,  which  is  easily  drawn  into  the  canal  by  means   I 
of  the  thread.     This  proceeding,  and  all  its  modifications  also,  will  \ 
always  bave  the  serious  inconvenience  of  exposing  to  ulceTation  and    I 
consequent  obliteration  of  the  superior  lachrymal  punctum. 

Proceeding  of  Laforest. — Much  preferable  to  the  former.  It  coo-'  i 
sists  in  placing  in  the  nasal  canal  a  full-sized  sound,  which  is  lefi  there 
for  some  days  to  clear  the  passage:  it  soon  becomes  movable,  when  i 
it  may  be  withdrawn  and  replaced  by  a  hollow  instrument,  which  i 
should  remain  until  the  cure  is  completed,  by  means  of  which  several  I 
times  a  day  appropriate  injections  may  be  made.  Vesigne  has  almost  | 
always  succeeded  in  carrying  agum-elaslic  catheter  No.  2,  with  a  suit- 
able curve,  into  the  canal,  the  stylet  of  which  he  withdraws  witboat  | 
difficulty. 

But  even  this  is  not  gradual  dilatation,  as  it  is  practiced  on  the  ure- 
thra :  so  that  the  authors  seem  to  reckon  on  the  injections.     What   I 
appears  to  us  more  rational  than  this  method,  would  be  to  leave  the^ 
silver  probe  or  gum-elastic  catheter  in  silu  until  it  became  movable; 
then,  to  avoid  thedifficulty  of  introducing  a  larger  sound,  pass  into  the  ( 
first  a  steel  wire  stylet,  which  you  would  leave  in  the  canal,  with- 
drawing the  catheter ;  having  done  which,  you  might  introduce  a  lai^ei 
on  Ihe  stylet,  which  would  serve  as  a  conductor  for  it.     You  might  I 
thus  successively  introduce  them,  to  the  size  of  a  line  and  a  half  dia- 
meter;  or  you  might,  after  the  plan  of  Cabanis,  use  the  slylet  of  j 
Mejean  to  direct  Ihe  sound  of  Laforest,  if  the  rules  we  have  given  do   | 
not  suffice. 

J.  L.  Petit  incised  the  tumour  to  pass  into  it  from»above  down- 
wards a  conical  bougie;  Lecat  a  bit  of  catgut;  Scarpa  a  lead  wire;   , 
others  a  gum-elastic  bougie  or  a  selon.    Pellier,  Sen.,  used,  in  passing  | 
the  selon,  the  following  proceeding:    He  took  a  small  bit  of  lead 
resembling  the  end  ot  a  urethral  sound  for  a  child  seven  or  eight  ' 
years  old,  and  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long;  to  this  he  fastened  a  bit  of  | 
horse-hair  or  strong  silk,  and,  after  having  cleared  [he  passage  of  the 
nasal  canal  with  a  sound,  he  placed  the  bit  of  lead  in  it,  and  pushed  it  1 
on  with  the  sound,  till  it  fell  into  the  nasal  fossa.     Then  withdrawing  ' 
Ihe  sound,  and  making  the  patient  lean  his  head  forwards  and  blow  j 
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bis  nose,  the  bit  of  lead  fell  into  the  handkerchief,  and  the  hair  or  silk 
served  as  a  conductor  to  draw  the  seton  from  below  upwards. 

Pouteau  remarked  that  these  foreign  bodies  introduced  by  the  wound 
finished  by  transforming  it  into  an  ulcer  with  its  borders  turned  in, 
and  leaving  in  consequence  a  depressed  cicatrix.  He  made  the  in- 
cision inside  the  lower  lid,  between  the  palpebral  edge  and  the  car- 
UDCula  lachrymalis. 

All  these  proceedings  are  tedious  in  their  action,  excessively  disa- 
greeable for  the  patient,  and  have  not  the  efficacy  of  those  we  are 
about  to  describe.  When  the  tumour  is  ulcerated,  it  suffices  to  enlarge 
the  opening  for  the  introduction  of  the  bougies. 

III.  Permanent  Stylet.  Proceeding  of  Ware. — Ware  accidentally 
observed  that  when  a  metallic  stylet  is  placed  in  the  C£uial,  the 
overflow  of  tears  almost  immediately  ceases,  and  concluded  that 
the  tears  flowed  down  beside  the  sound,  and  on  this  established  his 
method. 

His  stylet  is  a  metallic  wire  about  an  inch  and  a  quarter  long, 
straight  in  almost  all  its  extent,  but  curved  at  its  upper  part  at  an 
obtuse  angle.  The  inferior  end,  very  long,  is  intended  to  occupy  the 
duct;  the  superior  is  only  two  lines  long,  and  terminates  by  a  circular 
flat  head  about  two  lines  in  diameter.  When  the  stylet  is  placed,  its 
superior  branch  rests  in  the  course  of  the  incision  made  into  the  lach- 
rymal sac,  and  its  flat  head  covers  and  masks  the  external  wound. 
It  is  coloured  with  black  varnish  to  simulate  a  patch :  others  colour  it 
like  flesh.     The  patient  wears  it  all  his  life. 

The  manner  of  introducing  it  is  nearly  the  same  as  for  the  canula, 
and  will  be  described  in  the  following  article.  This  method  is  much 
approved  of  in  England  and  America ;  but  Jameson  declared  some 
years  ago  that  he  bad  never  seen  it  entirely  dissipate  the  inconveni- 
ence of  the  fistula. 

IV.  Permanent  Canula. — The  idea  of  placing  in  the  ducts  a 
permanent  metallic  canula,  to  obviate  new  obliterations,  is  generally 
ascribed  to  Foubert.  This  method  having  prevailed  in  our  time,  m 
consequence  of  the  successes  and  authority  of  Dupuytren,  we  shall 
describe  it  at  suitable  length. 

It  is  especially  important  to  well  recognize  the  superior  orifice  of 
the  nasal  canal.  Its  position  varies  in  different  subjects,  according  as 
the  root  of  the  nose  is  narrow  or  wide,  and  the  commissure  of  the  eye- 
lids is  more  or  less  distant.  The  tendon  of  the  palpebral  muscle  itself 
is  not  a  sure  guide,  as  it  is  sometimes  attached  more  internally  than 
usual — even*  as  far  as  the  anterior  part  of  the  ascending  process  of 
the  maxillary  bone.  A  fixed  guide  is  afibrded  by  the  osseous  border 
which  limits  the  lachrymal  groove  anteriorly. 

To  recognize  this  projection,  carry  your  finger  along  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  orbit  to  the  internal  angle  of  the  eye,  where  it  is  stopped 
by  the  anterior  lip  of  the  lachrymal  groove.  If  you  plunge  in  a  bis- 
toury perpendicularly  below  this  edge,  you  are  sure  to  penetrate  into 
the  nasal  duct.  Three  very  remarkable  varieties  of  relations  here 
present  themselves.  Sometimes  the  finger  is  stopped,  and  the  punc- 
ture should  be  made  outside  the  palpebral  commissure ;  or  it  may  be 
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on  ft  level  with  the  commissure,  and  immeilintely  below  it;  or  lastly, 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  commissure  and  below  the  tendon  of  the  orbi- 
cularis muscle.  In  all  these  cases,  if  the  eye  is  very  prominent,  it 
must  be  pushed  back  to  avoid  wounding  the  cheek  with  the  knife.  If, 
on  the  contrary,  the  eye  is  sunk  in  the  orbit,  the  operation  does  not 
present  this  difficulty. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  obliqne  direction  of  the  canal  downwards 
and  outwards  in  the  direction  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  superior  orifice 
across  the  median  line,  an  inch  above  the  nnsal  expansions,  forming 
by  this  crossing  an  angle  of  10°  or  12°,  We  must  add  that  the  axis 
of  the  canal  is  difTerenlly  relaletl  with  regard  to  the  superciliary  arch, 
and  is  sometimes  in  front,  sometimes  on  a  level,  sometimes  behind  it, 
according  lo  the  development  of  the  frontal  sinus. 

Proceeding  of  Dupuytren.- — ^The  instrnments  necessary  are,  1.  A 
gold  or  silver  canula  about  one  inch  long,  larger  above  than  below, 
furnished  at  its  upper  extremity  with  a  circular  lip,  slightly  bent  is 
its  length  to  suit  the  shape  of  the  canal,  and  cut  slantingly  off  at  its 
other  end  so  that  its  orifice  is  on  the  side  of  the  concavity  of  the  curve. 
To  have  it  of  suitable  length,  Grenier  proposed  to  measure  in  a  siraight 
line  the  interval  that  separates  the  superior  orifice  of  the  canal  from 
the  superior  depression  on  the  ala  of  the  nose ;  by  this  you  obtain 
very  nearly  the  approximate  length  of  the  canal,  and  that  which  should 
be  allowed  to  the  canula.  2.  A  stylet,  a  bit  of  steel  wire  curved  at  a 
right  angle;  the  smaller  end  of  which  is  fine  enough  to  pass  freely  in 
the  canula,  not  quite  so  long  as  the  canula,  and  furnished  with  a  ridge 
lo  rest  on  it ;  the  other  end,  longer,  serves  as  a  handle  for  the  surgeon 
lo  introduce  the  canula:  but,  in  addition,  it  terminates  by  a  male  screw 
which  perfectly  fits  a  female  screw  in  the  interior  of  the  canula,  near 
its  lip,  so  that  it  can  be  solidly  held  and  withdrawn  from  the  canal. 
3.  A  straight  narrow  bistoury,  very  pointed.  Seat  your  palient  op- 
posite the  light,  with  his  head  resting  on  the  breast  of  an  assistant, 
who  places  one  hand  on  the  patient's  forehead,  and  with  the  other  draws 
outwards  the  external  commissure  of  the  lids,  to  cause  the  tendon  of 
the  orbicularis  to  become  prominent.  The  surgeon,  sealed  in  front  of 
the  palient,  holds  the  bistoury  as  a  pen,  in  his  right  hand  for  either 
side,  only  changing  its  resting  place. 

You  commence  by  seeking  the  superior  orifice  of  the  canal ;  if  the 
morbid  condition  of  the  parts  hinders  you  from  applying  the  rules  we 
have  pointed  out,  recognize  it  on  the  healthy  side:  place  your  left 
index  finger  in  the  receding  angle  formed  by  the  anterior  ridge  of  the 
lachrymal  groove,  and  the  inferior  orbital  edge,  with  the  pulp  of  the 
finger  turned  backwards,  depressing  the  eye  and  Hd.  In  front  of  this 
finger,  behind  the  osseous  projection  ii  exposes,  plunge  in  the  bistourj' 
(with  its  back  towards  the  nose,  and  its  edge  outwards),  in  a  vertical 
direction,  so  as  to  engage  its  blade  in  the  canal ;  then  gently  bring  the 
handle  of  the  instrument  towards  the  root  of  the  nose,  until  it  reaches 
the  specified  inclination,  and  continue  lo  push  it  on  till  it  will  not  go 
any  further  forwards. 

This  first  step  finished,  you  may  know  that  it  has  been  welt  per- 
formed if  the  instrument  will  not  vacillate  in  any  direction,  and  if  its 
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point  does  not  raise  the  sofl  parts  of  the  cheek.  One  instaat  suf&ces 
to  prove  this,  and  you  should  not  neglect  to  do  it ;  if  unfortunately 
you  have  pushed  the  instrument  into  the  soil  parts  of  the  cheek,  with- 
out completely  withdrawing  it  from  the  wound,  raise  it  and  carry  it 
backwards  behind  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  where  you  must  again  seek 
the  canal  with  the  necessary  precaution. 

When  sure  that  you  have  penetrated  into  the  canal,  take  the  bis- 
toury in  your  left  hand,  and  gently  withdraw  Ihe  blade  upwards, 
pushing  it  a  little  backwards  to  make  the  external  wound  gape.  In- 
troduce by  this  opening  along  the  blade  of  Ihe  bistoury  the  stylet  and 
canuJa;  when  it  is  in  the  canal,  altogether  withdraw  the  bistoury,  and, 
with  moderate  pressure,  push  the  stylet  until  the  lip  of  the  canula  is 
concealed  in  the  lachrymal  sac,  and  far  enough  from  the  external 
wound  not  to  hinder  its  cicatrization  ;  the  stylet  is  then  withdrawn. 
Apply  your  thumb  on  the  wound,  and  canse  the  patient  to  blow  his 
nose  forcibly.  If  some  drops  of  blood  escape  by  the  corresponding 
nostril,  and  a  little  blood  mixed  with  air  comes  out  of  the  wound,  it  is 
a  certain  sign  that  the  canula  is  well  placed;  you  need  then  only  put 
a  bit  of  oiled  silk  on  the  little  wound,  which  is  often  closed  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  If,  on  the  contrary,  these  appearances  do  not  offer,  you 
have  made  a  false  passage,  or  the  canula  is  not  passed  deep  enough; 
it  roust  be  a  little  withdrawn  and  placed  more  suitably. 

This  proceeding  is  admirable  for  the  rapidity  of  its  execution  and 
the  promptitude  of  its  results.  The  patients  may  at  once  attend  to 
their  business;  they  are  not  generally  sensible  of  the  presence  of  the 
canula.  But  at  the  same  lime,  as  Dupuylren  employed  it,  this  pro- 
ceeding is  subject  to  many  objections. 

For  instance,  the  canula  sometimes  rises  underthe  skin,  at  olhersit 
falls  into  the  nasal  fossa:.  Delpech  once  saw  it  traverse  the  roof  of  the  ' 
palate.  Darcet  reports  twenty-seven  cases  where  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  extract  it ;  mucus  or  snuff  may  fill  it  up,  and  obliterate  it ;  or 
the  silver  become  oxidized  in  the  canal;  lastly,  it  causes  headaches 
and  local  irritations,  &c. 

I  have  treated  this  subject  at  length  in  my  These  de  concours,  on 
the  Treatment  of  Fistula  Lachrymalis. 

Part  of  these  accidents  are  due  to  Ihe  smaliness  of  the  canula,  its 
great  length,  its  shape,  and  the  nature  of  Ihe  metal,  and  also  to  the 
operation.  I  therefore  proposed  a  canula  made  of  gold  or  platinum, 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  and  one  line  and  a  half  in  diameter, 
having,  like  that  of  Pellier,  a  superior  and  middle  ridge  or  collar, 
without  the  oval  opening  at  its  inferior  extremity;  at  the  same  time, 
before  placing  it  in  the  canal,  it  seems  to  me  more  proper  to  incise 
the  tumour  as  a  simple  abscess,  than  lo  overcome  or  force  the  con- 
striction and  dilate  the  canal,  by  the  introduction  of  graduated  sounds 
kept  in  two  or  three  days,  after  which  the  canula  is  put  in. 

In  this  way  you  run  no  chance  of  making  a  false  passage;  you  do 
not  tear  the  mucous  membrane;  and  you  accustom  Ihe  canal  by  degrees 
lo  Ihe  presence  of  a  foreign  body.  The  form  and  composition  of  the 
canula  prevent  the  occurrence  of  the  other  inconveniences. 

To  extract  it,  several  means  have  been  proposed.     The  simplest  is 
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the  screw  and  socket  of  the   stylet   and   canula,  or  ibe  crochet  of 
J.  Cloquet. 

We  should  also  add  that,  even  when  accidents  render  this  extraction 
necessary,  Ihe  patient  still  remains  as  advanced  as  those  who  have 
been  treated  by  the  methods  of  dilatation,  and  that  he  has  had  much 
less  inconvenience  and  pain. 

V.  Cauterization. — Having,  in  1822,  proposed  to  cauterize  the 
nasal  duct  through  an  opening  in  the  lachrymal  sac ;  a  proceeding  the 
first  indications  of  which  are  met  vith  in  Heister.  A  little  later, 
M.  Gensoul  of  Lyon  proposed  to  introduce  Xhe  poTte-caustiqne  by  the 
nostril  after  the  method  of  Laforest.  In  whatever  way  yoo  use  it,  the 
preference  should  always  be  given  to  a  porte-caustiqne  like  that  of 
Ducamp  for  the  iirelhra,  willtoiit  the  protecting  sound.  Nothing  is 
easier  to  conceive  than  this  operation,  combining  the  proceedings  of 
catheterisra  described  above  with  the  precautions  that  govern  the  em- 
ployment of  caustics,  of  which  we  shall  speak  more  fully  in  the  article 
on  strictures  of  the  urethra. 

VI.  Formation  of  an  Aktificial  Canal  is  an  extreme  resource, 
to  which  recourse  must  be  had  only  when  the  natural  canal  does  not 
exist,  or  is  obliterated  by  an  exostosis.  Then  there  are  three  pro- 
ceedings, according  to  the  directions  given  to  the  new  canal. 

1.  Proceeding  of  Wathen. — Wathen  proposed  to  make  an  artificial 
passage  in  the  same  direction  as  the  natural  canal  would  have  taken 
by  means  of  a  piercer,  and  to  keep  it  open  by  placing  in  it  a  per- 
manent canula.  This  operation  appears  to  have  been  once  performed 
by  Dupuytren. 

2,  Proceeding  of  Laugier. — !t  consists  in  making  an  opening  of 
communication   between  the   lachrymal   sac   and    maxillary   sinus. 

'  Having  opened  the  sac  with  a  bistoury,  pass  along  the  side  of  it  a 
small  trocar  bent  at  about  half  an  inch  from  its  point,  which  is  turned 
downwards,  Ihe  projection  of  the  angle  being  upwards  and  inwards; 
as  soon  as  it  has  just  entered  the  upper  part  of  the  nasal  duct,  elevate 
the  handle,  and  turn  the  projection  of  Ihe  angle  towards  the  root  of 
tbe  nose,  inclining  its  point  towards  the  external  wall  of  the  nasal 
canal,  and  cause  il  to  enter  the  maxillary  sinus  by  a  slight  eflort ; 
turn  the  trocar  about  to  enlai^e  Ihe  opening,  and  then  withdraw  it; 
As  the  osseous  opening  is  liable  to  contract,  Laugier  thinks  that,  if  this 
accident  is  established  by  experience,  we  might  push  in  all  the  wall 
that  separates  the  nasal  canal  from  ihe  sinus.  It  seems  much  more 
simple  to  keep  up  the  opening  wilh  a  double-edged  canula,  or  with  a 
double  stud  like  that  which  Dupuytren  used  for  ranula. 

Proceeding  of  Woolbouse. — He  perforated  the  os  unguis,  and  placed 
in  the  oriSce  a  canula  of  gold,  silver,  or  lead,  one-half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  long;  but  (what  most  writers  have  omitted)  he  first  remov- 
ed all  Ihe  mucous  membrane  of  the  lachrymal  sac.  This  part  of  the 
operation  has  since  been  rejected. 

The  means  of  perforation  have  been  much  varied.  Woothouse  tra-_ 
versed  the  os  unguis  with  a  piercer.  Saint-Yves  preferred  the  actual 
cautery.     Hunter  invented  a  special  instrument  to  remove  it  bit  by 
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cod  proposed  uniting  perforation  wilh  the  trocar  and  ciiuleri- 
zation. 

In  order  lo  well  appreciate  these  proceedings,  jou  must  recollect 
that  all  these  osseous  perforations  perpetually  tend  to  retract  and  close, 
and  that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  them  open  by  leaving  in  them  a 
canula ;  on  which  account  the  two  last  should  be  rejected,  as  they  only 
make  a  shallow  opening  that  would  not  contain  or  retain  the  canula. 
As  to  the  proceeding  of  Walhen,  we  may  say  that  he  attempts  an 
impossibility.  Supposing  the  canal  to  be  obstructed  by  an  osseous 
column  that  occupies  its  entire  thickness,  how  hope  that  the  drill  or 
gimlet  will  not  deviate  to  either  side,  especially  as  there  is  no  resist- 
ance at  the  side  of  the  canal?  If  the  canal  is  destroyed,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  the  approximation  of  its  parietes,  as  takes  place  in  alveoli 
that  are  empty,  how  hollow  out  another  in  the  same  direction  when 
these  parietes  are  wanting?  Again,  if  the  canal  is  simply  obliterated 
by  adhesion  of  its  mucous  linings,  what  use  is  a  gimlet  to  pierce  the 
soft  parts?  Lastly,  in  no  case  can  there  be  a  certainty  that  the  in- 
strument will  not  go  astray.  Some  years  ago,  I  met  with  a  case  of 
obliteration  of  the  canal  in  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age  ;  at  least  after 
having  laid  bare  the  lachrymal  sac  by  a  large  incision,  neither  I  nor 
my  assistants  could  find  the  least  trace  of  the  duct.  I  conceived  and 
immediately  put  in  practice  the  following  proceeding. 

J^ew  Proceeding. — I  pushed,  in  what  I  thought  the  nearest  lo  the 
direction  of  the  canal,  the  stylet  of  the  canula,  which  is  pointed  enough 
to  easily  penetrate.  When  the  instrument  had  reached  the  nasal  fossff, 
which  was  recognized  by  some  drops  of  blood  flowing  from  the  nostril, 
and  the  sensation  experienced  by  the  patient,  I  withdrew  it,  and  pushed 
forcibly  a  double-rimmed  canula  into  the  bole  it  had  made.  The 
operation  is  very  simple,  and  is  terminated  in  a  few  seconds. 

VII.  Obliteration  of  the  Laciihymal  Passages. — Either  you 
destroy  the  lachrymal  sac  or  obliterate  the  puncta. 

Proceeding  nf  JVannoni. — He  opened  the  sac  with  a  bistoury,  fdled 
it  with  soft  lint,  and,  when  the  pain  was  passed  off,  destroyed  it  with 
a  caustic  composed  of  alum  and  precipitate.  His  son,  L.  Naunoni, 
had  recourse  in  obstinate  cases  to  the  actual  cautery. 

Proceeding  of  Bosche. — He  recommends  simply  cauterizing  the 
puncia  with  a  very  fine  pencil  of  argent,  nit.  These  two  proceedings 
are  doubtless  the  last  resources  of  the  surgeon ;  but  when  the  obstinacy 
of  the  disease  forces  you  to  it,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  last  is  to  be 
preferred. 

Jlppreciation. — This  multiplicity  of  methods  and  proceedings  seems 
lo  testify  to  the  richness  and  resources  of  the  art,  but  really  only 
proves  its  poverty.  More  complete  experiments  and  experience  have 
caused  the  success  of  the  canula  to  be  much  doubled,  even  in  cases 
where  it  succeeded  best  at  first.  I,  in  the  case  mentioned  above,  saw 
most  complete  success  give  place,  after  four  months,  to  a  relapse, 
wilhout  the  canula  being  displaced.  The  inconvenience  became  so 
great,  that  I  was  forced  to  withdraw  the  canula,  making  a  new  incision 
at  Ihe  lachrymal  angle.  The  canula  was  made  of  platinum,  and  was 
Dowise   injured;   it   only    contained   a  little   semi-concrete   mucus. 
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Sichel  has  already  collected. a  considerable  number  of  analogotu 
cases;  and  these  unexpected  relapses  shniiM  cause  the  surgeon  to 
he  very  circumspect  in  his  prognosis.  Meditating  on  this  Bubjecl,  I 
came  to  the  conclusioi)  that  a  stylet  like  Ware's,  the  round  head  of 
'  whifh  might  he  buried  in  the  sac,  would  perfectly  attain  our  object 
without  leaving  a  permanent  fistula  on  the  exterior. 

This  in  fact  was  t^e  method  I  last  tried  on  my  young  patient.  The 
fistula  closed,  and  the  cure  was  complete.  But  lately  lie  has  relurned 
lo  show  me  a  slight  sinus  on  a  level  with  the  sac,  which  now  and  Iheit 
opens  and  closes ;  and  to  complain  of  a  similarly  intermittent  How  o£ 
tears.  In  addition,  several  large  ganglia  came  on  the  corresponding- 
.side  of  the  jaw,  though  the  constitution  is  not  at  all  scrofulous;  ana 
I  do  not  yet  know  to  what  to  have  recourse. 

(3.)  Obliteration  of  ike  Lachrymal  Duds. 

Heister  only  regards  as  curable  the  obliteration  caused  by  a  smaQ 
pellicle  at  the  opening  of  the  puncta.  He  advises  piercing  this  pd» 
licle  with  a  needle,  and  introducing  from  time  to  time  a  silve 
or  a  bristle,  to  keep  open  ihe  passage. 

J,  L.  Petit  first  successfully  treated  a  case  of  complete  ohliteratioB> 
of  the  canals  by  passing  into  the  inferior  passage  a  very  thin  gold  wire, 
which  he  left  in  for  some  time ;  and  though  the  upper  canal-was  closed) 
the  patient  recovered  from  the  involuntary  overflow  of  tears.  Yotf 
may  in  similar  circumstances  make  the  artificial  canal  by  traversinj 
the  lid  from  without  inwards;  or  as  Monro  wished,  incise  the  sac  ai 
perforate  the  tissues  from  within  outwards  with  a  needle. 

G.  Pellier  followed  the  first  method,  and  succeeded  in  maintaining* 
the  passage  open  by  means  of  simple  injections.  It  would  be  perhapv 
preferable  to  pass  the  needle  from  within  ouffiards,  but  without  inci* 
sion,  using  the  nasal  sound  armed  with  a  spear-point  invented  by 
Manec  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  selon. 


(4.)  Extirpation  of  the  Lachrymal  Gland. 

The  lachrj^mal  gland,  when  scirrhous,  may  require  extirpation.  Ii 
addition  lo  the  general  rules  for  dissections,  there  are  here  two  opera* 
live  proceedings. 

Proceeding  of.icrel. — Divide  all  the  thickness  of  the  eyelids  parallel 
lo  their  folds,  and  on  Ihe  most  projecting  point  of  the  tumour;  th0 
latter  being  laid  bare,  seize  it  with  a  forceps,  and  dissect  it  out, 
commencing  at  the  side  that  faces  the  eye,  in  order  to  avoid  it  more 
surely. 

Proceeding  of  Velpeau. — Prolong  the  external  commissure  towards 
the  temple  by  means  of  an  horizontal  incision.  In  this  way,  you  very 
easily  expose  the  two  external  thirds  of  the  orbital  circumference. 
You  then  reach  Ihe  tumour  either  by  dividing  the  cellular  tissue 
touched  in  the  first  incision,  or  circumscribing  it  by  a  semi-lunar  inci- 
sion at  the  side  of  the  cornea.  In  these  operations,  the  tissues  being 
lorn  rather  than  incised,  suppuration  must  be  expected,  and  a  mech«' 
of  lint  should  be  left  in  the  wound. 
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SECTION  II. — OPERATIONS  ON  THE  LIDS. 

(1.)  Of  Ectropion. 

Ectropion  arises  from  two  different  causes — either  the  conjunctiva 
is  swollen  and  tumefied,  or  the  external  skin  is  contracted  by  a 
cicatrix. 

In  the  first  case,  you  may  cauterize  the  conjunctiva  with  the  nitrate 
of  silver,  or  simply  apply  drying  and  resolutive  collyria;  in  case  of 
failure,  you  can  have  recourse  to  partial  excision  of  this  membrane. 
In  the  second  case  are  employed  excision  of  the  conjunctiva,  excision 
of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  V-shaped  excision  of  the  lid,  tarsoraphy,  ble- 
pharoplasty;  and,  lastly,  the  method  of  Dieffenbach. 

I.  Excision  of  the  Conjunctiva. — The  patient  being  seated, 
with  his  head  inclined  backwards,  the  surgeon  seizes  the  everted  lid 
with  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  left  hand,  causes  the  conjunc- 
tiva to  project  out  as  much  as  possible,  and  with  curved  or  flat 
scissors  completely  removes  the  fungous  portion,  carefully  directing  his 
incision  parallelly  to  the  free  border  of  the  lid. 

If  the  conjunctiva  cannot  be  easily  enclosed  by  the  scissors,  seize  it 
with  a  forceps  or  double  hook,  raise  it  as  much  as  possible,  and  incise 
it  with  a  scalpel  as  deep  as  is  necessary  along  the  tarsal  cartilage, 
avoiding  the  lachrymal  puncta;  then  raise  with  a  forceps  the  upper 
flap  to  be  removed,  and  cut  it  off  with  the  knife  from  the  internal 
surface  of  the  lid,  as  far  as  the  point,  when  the  conjunctiva  passes  on 
the  globe  of  the  eye ;  then  resect  the  flap  at  its  base  with  a  scissors. 
The  ancients  cut  a  V-shaped  flap  from  the  entire  thickness  of  the  lid, 
the  skin  excepted,  and  reunited  the  two  edges  of  the  V  near  the  free 
edge  of  the  lid,  by  a  point  of  suture. 

II.  Excision  of  the  Tarsal  Cartilage  {Weller), — In  ectropion 
of  long  standing,  Weller  has  remarked  that  there  comes  on  an  actual 
elongation  of  the  palpebral  edge  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  which  he 
attributes  to  the  distension  of  the  interpalpebral  ligaments.  After 
ordinary  incision  of  the  conjunctiva  with  a  bistoury,  he  resects  from 
the  middle  of  the  lid  a  portion  of  the  tarsal  cartilage  about  two  lines 
long,  taking  care  not  to  wound  the  external  edge  of  the  border  of  the 
lid.  Cure  has  been  followed  in  every  case  ;  there  only  remains  a  slight 
gap  in  the  border  of  the  lid  where  it  was  cut. 

III.  V-SHAPED  Excision  of  the  Lid  (TT.  Adams). — Cut  with 
a  straight  scissors  a  V  flap,  from  the  entire  thickness  of  the  lid, 
three  lines  from  the  external  commissure;  the  base  of  the  V  is  at  the 
free  edge  of  the  lid,  its  summit  is  towards  the  globe  of  the  eye ;  the 
sides  are  usually  six  lines  in  length,  their  lengths  depending  on  the 
extent  of  the  ectropion ;  the  tw^o  edges  are  then  united  by  the  inter- 
rupted suture  (Adams),  twisted  suture  (Roux).  Traverse,  Guthrie, 
Dieffenbach  Roux,  and  Velpeau,  have,  successfully  performed  this 
operation.  The  base  of  the  flap  should  not  be  more  than  a  quarter  of 
an  inch  wide;  Velpeau  thinks  it  useless  to  prolong  the  extent  of  it 
beyond  the  tarsal  cartilage. 
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IV.  Tarsoraphy  {Wtilther). — A  proceeding  Ihat  cnnnol  be  ap- 
plied geaerally.  Aq  individual  bad  in  ihe  left  temple  a  cicatrix,  with 
loss  of  substance,  which  drew  outwards  the  palpebral  commissure,  aod 
gave  it  a  rounded  irregular  from;  the  eyelids  were  curved  outwards 
and  the  conjunctiva  inflaraed.  Wallher  cicumscribed  Ihe  cicatrix  by 
two  incisions,  united  towards  the  temple,  and  which  comprised  the 
external  third  of  the  tarsal  cartilage  of  each  lid;  two  points  of  suture 
reunited  the  wound,  and  Ihe  double  ectropion  was  completely  cured, 

V.  Blepharoplastv  (Graeme). — Place  the  patient  as  usual  (oppo- 
site the  light),  circumscribe  the  cicatrix  between  two  incisions,  and 
remove  it  by  dissection.  The  first  incision  should  be  made  parailelly 
to  the  tarsal  cartilage,  if  possible  some  lines  distant  from  it,  so  as  to 
leave  enough  skin  to  fix  the  flap  to.  The  cicatrix  removed  or  destroyed, 
separate  the  edges  of  the  wound,  so  as  to  give  to  the  lid  its  natural 
length,  an  indispensable  condition ;  to  effect  which,  you  may  even  di- 
vide the  orbicularis  muscle  down  to  the  conjunctiva. 

This  first  step  finished,  proceed  to  the  formation  of  your  flap;  for 
the  upper  lid  it  is  cut  at  the  expense  of  that  part  of  the  skin  of  Ihe  fore- 
head which  is  on  its  outside,  about  two  lines  above  the  border  of  the 
orbit.  It  is  measured  by  the  wound,  but  you  should  always  make  it 
one  line  wider,  and  longer  than  the  wound  ;  it  should  be  cut  so  that 
the  upper  part  become  ihe  internal  part  of  the  new  lid;  its  internal 
edge  should  be  continuous  with  the  external  edge  of  the  wound  of  Ihe 
lid,  so  Ihat  afler  its  dissection  it  may  be  easily  united  to  Ihe  inferior 
border  of  Ihe  wound;  and  its  external  edge  should  be  prolonged  by  Ihe 
incision,  so  far  downwanis  and  outwards  as  to  fit  the  upper  border  of 
the  palpebral  wound.  This  incision  should  allow  Ihe  flap  to  cover  the 
wound  without  the  skin  being  twisted  or  strained,  if  it  does  not  pro- 
long it  a  little  further  outwards. 

Dissect  off  the  flap  thus  circumscribed,  and  apply  it  on  the  wound, 
cutting  any  band  or  slips  of  integument  that  oppose  its  exact  co-apta- 
tion.  Stop  the  bleedingby  the  application  of  cold  water,  and,  when  it 
has  completely  ceased,  unite  by  interrupted  suture.  The  points  of 
suture  should  not  be  loo  few ;  for  a  complete  lid  you  always  need  eight 
or  ten  at  the  upper  border,  and  six  or  eight  at  the  inferior.  For  the 
inferior  lid  cut  the  flap  downwards  from  the  malar  region,  on  the  ex- 
ternal side  of  the  lid,  at  the  same  distance  from  the  edge  of  Ihe  orbit, 
and  according  to  Ihe  principles  we  have  just  laid  down. 

After  forty-eight  hours,  the  threads  should  be  removed,  and  adhe- 
sive straps  put  in  their  place.  The  cure  is  complete  in  from  ten  lo 
eighteen  days.  When  the  conjunctiva  is  much  hardened  and  diseased, 
and  you  do  not  think  it  right  lo  remove  it  before  the  operation,  it  is 
necessary  to  do  it  afterwards  by  the  proceeding  described. 

VI.  Method  of  Dieffenbach. — We  shall  describe  it  as  if  you 
were  about  to  operate  on  the  lower  lid.  Commence  with  a  narrow 
straight  bistoury,  by  making  some  lines  below  the  inferior  edge  of  the 
orbit,  and,  parallel  to  this  edge,  a  semilunar  incision,  as  long  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  lid,  and  occu]»ying  exactly  the  middle  of  it.  This 
incision  can  always  be  made  from  right  to  left,  and  with  the  right  band, 
starting  below  the  internal  commissure  for  Ihe  left  eye,  the  exterDal 
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for  the  right.     When  the  incision  has  completely  divided  the  skin, 
detach  it  inferiorly  from  the  tarsal  cartilage  to  a  certain  extent,  and  in 
the  point  where  you  stop  this  dissection,  divide  the  orbicularis  muscle, 
and  conjunctiva,  parallelly  to  the  cutaneous  incision,  and  to  the  same 
extent;  then  with  a  forceps  draw  the  upper  edge  of  the  wound  of  the 
conjunctiva,  with  the  tarsal  cartilage  that  adheres  to  it,  into  the  wound 
of  the  teguments;  and  after  having  cut  off  a  small  portion  of  the  con- 
junctiva, bring  together  the  lins  of  the  external  wound,  having  between 
them  the  conjunctiva  and  tarsal  cartilage;  reunion  should  be  made 
with  small  pinsancj  the  twisted  suture;  after  which, bend  up  the  ends 
of  the  pins,  and  cut  them  off  near  the  threads.     Put  cold  applications 
to  the  affected  eye,  and,  if  necessary,  have  recourse  to  antiphlogistic 
measures.     The  pins  may  be  removed  from  the  third  to  the  sixteenth 
day.     The  small  bit  of  the  conjunctiva  is  excised  as  much  to  refresh 
the  surfaces  and  facilitate  reunion  as  to  leave  nothing  to  pass  the 
common  level  of  the  integuments. 

The  operation  is  the  same  for  the  upper  lid. 

(2.)  Blepharoptosisy  or  fall  of  the  Upper  Lid. 

Btepharoptosis  may  arise  from  two  principal  causes;  either  from  a 
considerable  prolongation  of  the  skin  of  the  lid,  with  diminution  of  the 
contractility  of  the  levator  muscle,  or  from  a  complete  and  irremediable 
paralysis  of  that  muscle^ 

For  the  first  case,  cauterization  by  hot  iron,  sulphuric  acid,  &c.,  have 
been  tried — for  the  purpose  of  causing  the  skin  to  shrink.  It  is  better 
to  remove  the  superfluous  portion  of  relaxed  integument. 

Ordinary  Proceeding, — With  a  common  forceps,  or  the  fingers, 
seize  a  transverse  fold  of  the  integument  large  enough  at  its  base  to 
enable  the  patient  to  open  and  shut  his  eye  with  facility,  and  excise 
it  at  one  stroke  with  scissors  curved  on  their  flat.  A  little  more 
should  be  removed  rather  than  too  little.  Stop  the  hemorrhage,  and 
unite  by  two  points  of  suture,  which  you  may  take  out  after  twelve 
hours  (Langenbeck);  at  latest,  after  seventeen  or  -eighteen  hours 
(Welter).  If  you  leave  the  threads  longer,  the  points  suppurate,  and 
the  lids  often  swell.  Scarpa  does  not  make  any  suture  at  all;  and  I 
have  found  that  cicatrization  is  not  any  longer  in  taking  place  without 
them,  only  I  take  care  to  depress  the  eyebrow  by  means  of  a  circular 
bandage  and  compress.  When  there  is  absolute  loss  of  action  in  the 
levator  muscle.  Hunt  of  Manchester,  after  Morand  and  Acrel,  advises 
replacing  it  by  the  occipito-frontalis,  which  in  fact  assists  in  opening 
the  lids  by  raising  the  skin  of  the  eyebrows.  Moreover,  there  is  so 
much  accordance  between  these  two  muscles,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  raise  the  brow  whilst  the  eye  is  firmly  shut,  or  to  depress  the 
brow  whilst  the  eye  is  widely  open. 

Proceeding  of  Hunt, — He  makes  a  semi-elliptical  incision  with  its 
convexity  upwards  immediately  below  the  arched  line  of  the  eyebrow, 
and  extends  it  on  each  side  to  opposite  the  commissure  of  the  lids; 
an  inferior  incision  joins  the  two  ends  of  the  first,  and  circumscribes  a 
flap  of  skin,  which  is  removed.  He  brings  the  wound  together  im- 
mediately by  three  points  of  suture.    When  cicatrization  is  accom- 
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pliaherl,  Ibe  skin  of  llje  lid  is  united  with  intermedi'ale  folds  to  the 
sVin  of  the  brow ;  which  being  elevaled  by  the  action  of  the  occipito- 
frontnlis,  aei'essHrity  draws  the  lid  with  it.  The  inferior  iDcision  should 
be  more  or  less  close  lo  the  free  border  of  the  lid,  according  to  the 
degree  of  relaxation.  The  remoral  of  (he  flap  does  not  cause  any 
deformity. 

(3.)  Of  Kntrtfphn,  or  Inversion  of  the  Lids. 
Entropion  is  only  serious  on  account*of  the  inversion  of  the  eye- 
lashes, which  causes  a  continual  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva.    The  ob- 
ject is  to  draw  them  outwards,  or  destroy  them.     Numerous  means 

have  been  advised. 

I.  Adhesive  Straps. — Demours  declares  that  he  cured  in  twenty 
days  cases  of  entropion  depending  on  an  extreme  Inxily  of  the  skin, 
and  followmg  cedema  of  the  cellular  tissue.  He  raised  the  lid  by 
means  of  two  or  three  strips  of  adhesive  plaster.  Velpeau  succeeded 
in  ihe  same  way  on  a  case  where  excision  had  failed. 

II.  Caustics.  Proceeding  of  Qitadri. — After  having  carefully 
wiped  the  lids,  and  adapted  an  adhesive  strap  so  as  to  hinder  the 
caustic  from  entering  the  eye,  he  extended  on  the  lids,  by  means 
of  a  bit  of  wood,  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  enough  to 
cover  an  oval  surface  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inrh,  and  rather  longer 
than  the  line  of  Ihe  inverted  lashes.  After  about  ten  seconds,  he 
carefully  wiped  the  lid,  and  applied  a  second  drop  on  the  same  spot, 
extending  it  a  little  farther  than  the  first,  then  wiped  it  again.  If 
then,  in  consequence  of  the  retraction  of  the  skin  of  the  lid,  the  lashes 
turn  outwards,  he  ties  them  in  three  or  fonr  bundles  by  means  of 
silk  threads,  fixed  to  the  forehead  to  keep  the  lid  properly  elevated. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  lashes  do  not  move  after  the  second  cauteriza- 
tion, use  a  third  or  even  a  fourth. 

Weller  remarks  that  the  lashes  become  disengaged  from  the  silk  on 
the  least  movement.  It  seems  lo  me  much  more  sure  and  simple  lo 
maintain  them  raised  against  the  exlernal  surface  of  the  lid  by  means 
of  a  little  pitch  or  glue. 

The  red-hot  iron  has  been  also  used.  We  have  given  the  general 
rule.s  for  its  employment.  It  should  be  applied  very  lightly  here,  not 
to  extend  the  etlecls  of  Ihe  cauterization  to  the  eye  itself.  Ware 
says  he  succeeded  by  touching  with  (he  red-hot  iron  the  elevator  mus- 
cle previously  laid  bare. 

III.  Excision  of  the  Skik. — Several  proceedings  have  been  ad- 
vised.    The  best  is  the  one  we  have  described  for  blepharoptosis. 

IV.  Excision  of  the  Tarsal  Cahtilage.  Proceeding  of  Snun- 
ders. — After  having  introduced  between  ihe  lid  and  globe  of  the  eye 
a  Ihin  plate  of  horn  or  silver,  on  which  lo  extend  the  affecled  lid, 
incise  the  integuments  and  orbicularis  muscle  in  the  direction  of  the 
tarsal  cartilage  immediately  above  Ibe  roots  of  Ihe  lashes;  then  cau> 
tiously  dissect  the  external  surface  of  this  cartilage  until  its  orbital 
edge  is  laid  bare.  Separate  it  from  the  conjunctiva  behiml ;  and,  lastly, 
detach  it  on  all  sides,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  lachrymal  punclum. 
This  proceeding  is  founded  on  the  anatomical  fact  that  Jh^evjtar 
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palpebrse  being  inserted  into  the  infegumeots  and'conjunctiva,  the 

removal  of  the  cartilage  does  not  take  away  its  attachments.     Cica- 

r  trization  is  rapid.     But  Saunders  always  saw  a  considerable  fungus 

F  become  developed  on  the  external  wound,  which  he  easily  destroyed 

f  by  caustic,  or,  better  still,  with  the  bistoury. 

I      Proceeding  of  Guthrie. — Introduce  the  blade  of  a  small  blunt  bis- 
toury, or  the  blunt  blade  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  into  the  external  angle 
sf  the  eye,  and  make  a  perpendicular  incision  in  the  lid,  comprising 
I  ill  entire  thickness,  and  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  long.     Another 
I  IBcision  of  the  same  extent  is  made  at  the  internal  angle  outside  the 
[  iKhrymal  puncttim.    These  two  incisions  should  be  prolonged  in  such 
I  manner  that  the  portion  of  the  lid  which  contains  the  tarsal  cartilage 
may  be  free,  and  not  obey  the  action  of  the  orbicularis  muscle.    Then 
entirely  reverse  it  on  the  forehead,  where  the  operator  keeps  it  with 
Ills  left  index  finger,  whilst  he  finishes  cutting  the  adhesions  that  still 
leave  it  controlled  by  this  muscle,  if  any  exist.    Then  let  it  fall  again, 
and  make  the  patient  naturally  raise  the  lid.    If  you  perceive  that  the 
tarsal  cartilage  retains  an  abnormal  curve  in  its  movement,  remove  by 
a  transverse  incision  a  portion  of  the  skin  comprised  between  the  two 
incisions,  and  excise  a  sufficient  portion  of  this  cartilage  to  destroy  its 
curve.     It  is  especially  near  the  internal  angle  that  this  curvature  is 
remarked,  and  consequently  there  the  excision  should  be  most  consi- 
derable.    Then  pass  through  the  edges  of  the  transverse  wound  four 
ligatures,  the  ends  of  which  collected  are  brought  on  the  forehead,  and 
there  fastened  by  adhesive  strapping,  to  hinder  the  detached  portion 
of  the  lid  from  uniting  as  before,     Guthrie  passes  the  ligature  placed 
tear  the  internal  commissure  quite  through  the  lid, 
V.  Destkoctios  of  the  Ciliaby  Bdlqs, — The  preceding  methods 
tare  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  mal-posilion  of  the  lashes  ;  these 
nv  destroying  them  and  preventing  their  reproduction.     Cauterization 
Kynd  the  bistoury  are  employed. 

i  Proceeding  of  Champesme. — Commence  by  extractiogthe  deviating 
nhes  with  a  forceps,  then,  reversing  the  lid  outwards,  and  carefully 
■Yielding  the  globe  of  the  cye,'cauterize  each  particular  bulb  by  means 
{  an  actual  cautery,  with  a  globular  expansion  sufficiently  large  tn 
Main  the  heat  required  for  the  operation,  and  terminating  in  a  point 
tune  lines  in  length.* 

■  Proceeding  of  Vacca  Berlingliieri. — Commence  by  tracing  with  ink, 
'a  the  skin  of  the  lid,  a  line  which  exactly  indicates  to  what  extent 
ie  lashes  deviate  from  iheir  normal  direction,  A  plate  of  horn  or 
Metal  is  passed  between  the  eye  and  lid,  to  sustain  one  and  shield  the 
4ilber ;  the  surgeon  then  makes  two  vertical  incisions,  which  commence 
Ftne  line  and  a  half  from  the  edge  of  the  lid,  and  terminate  in  it;  then 
he  unites  them  by  a  transverse  incision,  which,  like  the  two  first,  only 
divides  the  skin.  He  seises  the  flap,  made  by  these  three  incisions, 
with  a  forceps,  and  dissects  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  lay  bare  the  bulbs 
r  the  lashes,  situated  near  each  other  immediately  under  the  skin ; 
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the  lashes  should  be  removed  one  by  one,  or,  if  the  blood  prevents 
your  distinguishing  them,  detach  and  remove  the  cellular  tissue  in 
which  they  are  embedded.  You  might  also  use  a  wooden  tooth-pick, 
covered  with  cotton  dipped  in  nitric  acid,  to  cauterize  the  bulbs 
separalely. 

VI.  Excision  of  the  Edge  of  the  Lid.  Scfireger. — The  af- 
fectsl  border  being  seized  and  everted,  the  operation,  which  is  very 
simple,  consists  in  cutting  ofTwith  a  curved  scissors  a  semi-elliptical 
flap,  comprising  all  the  diseased  portion  with  the  lashes  il  contains. 

.Appreciation. — We  have  passed  over  in  silence  the  extraction  of  the 
lashes  extolled  by  Beer.  It  is  said  that  there  has  been  some  success 
obtained  from  it;  but  it  is  too  evident  that  ihey  will  almost  inevitably 
re-appear,  and  that  this  method  promises  but  a  temporary  cure. 

In  respect  to  tbe  other  proceedings,  il  may  be  seen  that  most  may 
be  serviceable,  according  to  the  different  degrees  of  the  disease ;  thus, 
after  bandages,  cauterization,  or  excision  of  the  skin,  we  have  excision 
of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  which,  in  case  of  success,  leaves  less  deformity 
than  the  destruction  of  ihe  bulbs,  and  complete  loss  of  (he  lashes ;  the 
excision  of  the  edge  of  the  lid  leaves  a  loss  of  substance  as  well  as  of 
the  lashes,  and  it  is  the  last  means  to  which  we  should  have  recourse. 

(4.)  Of  Trichiasis. 
Trichiasis  is  only  the  retroversion  of  one  or  more  lashes ;  the  indica- 
tions are  the  same  as  for  ectropion,  but  modified  by  the  extent  of  the 
disease;  besides  the  methods  we  have  described,  you  might  altio  suc- 
cessfully use  a  excision  of  the  ltd  or  cartilage,  when  the  small  num- 
ber of  deviating  lashes  allows  you  to  include  them  all  in  the  one  flap. 

(5.)  Viscotis  Adhesions  of  (he  Lid. 

The  union  of  the  lids  to  each  other  may  be  congenital  or  accidental ; 
it  is  treated  according  to  the  rules  laid  down  for  abnormal  obliterations. 
If  union  is  complete,  first  a  small  opening  is  made  near  the  temple,  by 
which  a  director  is  introduced,  on  which  a  bistoury  is  piissed,  cutting 
from  within  outwards.  If  il  is  incomplete,  introduce  the  director 
without  previous  incision. 

The  difficulty  is  to  binder  subsequent  re-adhesion  ;  the  autoplastic 
method  of  Dieffenbach  cannot  be  put  in  execution;  there  remains  that 
of  Serres,  of  Boyer,  or  of  RudtorfTer ;  but  we  must  add  a  proceeding  of 
Duddell,  which  consists  in  dividing  Ihe  adhesion  by  means  of  a  metallic 
wire,  and  which  perhaps  does  not  deserve  Ihe  abuse  M.  Velpeau  gives  it. 
We  must  confess  we  do  not  know  of  a  single  successful  case  obtained 
by  any  means.  The  method  of  Amussat,  to  prevent  re-establishment 
of  diseased  cicatrices,  allows  us  to  indulge  better  hopes  for  the  future; 
but  il  has  not  yet  been  applied  lo  an  actual  case. 
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(6.)  Tumours  of  the  Lids. 
These  tumours  are  of  three  kinds,  encysted,  cellular,  and  cancer 
1.    Encysted   Tumours   are   treated    by  excision    alone   or  with 
cauterization. 

Excision  is  performed  in  two  ways.     Sometimes  the  tumour  is  di^ 
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sectecl  from  the  exterior;  Ihe  lid  is  then  extended  with  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  a  transverse  incision  made  one-third  longer  than  the  greatest 
diameter  of  the  tumour,  and  the  cyst  removed  by  dissection  or  enucle- 
ation. Light  and  small  instruments  should  be  used,  and  care  be  taken 
not  to  traverse  the  lid  or  open  the  cyst  before  it  is  entirely  dissected. 
Generally  we  prefer  attacking  the  tumour  by  the  internal  surface  of  the 
lid,  to  avoid  a  cicatrix  ;  the  lid  roust  be  previously  turned  inside  out. 
The  best  method  of  effecting  this  consists  in  seizing  it  by  the  lashes 
aod  border  of  the  tarsal  cartilage,  and  turning  it  over  on  a  sound, 
placed  horizontally  above  the  cartilage;  the  transverse  incision  is 
made,  and  the  tumour,  raised  with  a  hoolc,  is  dissected  out,  care  being 
taken  not  to  open  it. 

Cauterization  is  preferred  by  Dupuylren.  The  lid  being  turned 
inside  out,  incise  the  conjunctiva  and  cyst  both  at  once;  empty  the 
latter,  and  cauterize  its  entire  surface  with  a  pencil  of  argent,  nit. ;  the 
cyst  exfoliates,  and  the  wound  heals  rapidly. 

II.  Cellular  Tcimours. — Lisfraoc  found  that  many  tumours, 
confounded  with  these  cysts,  were  the  result  of  an  hypertrophy  of 
the  cellular  tissue,  generally  following  a  sty  thul  had  not  suppurated. 
In  many  cases  a  fistulous  passage,  starting  from  the  centre  of  Ihe  tu- 
mour, opens  on  Ihe  conjunctiva,  principally  towards  ihe  internal  edge 
of  the  tarsal  cartilage ;  without  doubt  it  is  in  tumours  of  this  kind  that 

I  dissolvents  and  acupuncture  have  been  successful  (Demours),  a  needle 
K^xed  across  them  as  a  selon  (Jacqueroin), &c.  Lisfranc  obtains  great 
■  iuccess  from  cauterization  of  the  fistulous  passage,  with  a  very  pointed 
b    pencil  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Carron  of  Villards  has  modified  this  proceeding.     He  explores  the 

fistulous  passage  with  Ihe  stylet  of  Mejean,  the  Hd  being  previously 

turned  inside  out.     If  the  orifice  is  narrower  than  the  passage,  dilate 

I  itwilh  the  bistoury,  then  carry  lo  the  bollom  of  the  wound  a  platinum 

~4irector,  very  finely  pointed,  and  charged  with  nitrate  of  silver  like  a 

yporte-causlique."     Withdraw  it  after  a  minute,  and  wash  the  eye 

ftilh  cold  water.   The  tumour  inflames,  suppurates,  and  ultimately  re- 

B|olve5,     When  one  cauterization  is  not  enough,  repeat  it. 

III.  Cancerous  Tumours. — Excision  only  is  employed  here,  and 
K|ather  with  ihe   scissors  than  bistoury.     Sometimes   the   tumour  is 

Brcumscribed  in  a  V  flap,  the  edges  of  which  are  united  by  twisted 
-jalure ;  but  if  it  is  wide  and  extensive,  a  semilunar  bit,  containing  it, 
a  cut  out  of  Ihe  lid. 


SBCTION  III. OF  OPERATIONS  PEBFOBMED  ON  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYE. 

These  operations,  practiced  at  first  for  strabismus  only,  have  since 

■Iwen  applied  in  the  treatment  of  shortness  of  sight  {myojAe),  and  cer-  ^H 
latD  kinds  of  amaurosis.  Proposed  in  1838  by  Siromeyer;  put  in  ^| 
■fxeciilion  in  1839,  by  several  surgeons ;  to  DielTenbach  Ihey  owe  their  ^| 
generalization  and  triumph,  Afler  Dieffenbach,  almost  every  surgeon  ^ 
took  them  in  hand ;  and  if  we  except  lithotomy,  ihere  is  no  operation 
OD  which  Ihere  have  been  so  manj-  memoirs  and  special  treatises 
written,  or  for  which  there  are  so  many  proceedings.    I  shall  confine 
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myself  here,  as  elsewhere,  to  Ihe  relation  of  the  most  important, 
those  which  seem  to  me  to  be  worth  performing. 

(1.)  Section  of  the  Rectus  Tnlemus  Muscle. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — This  muscle  passes  along  the  internal  suH 
of  the  globe  of  the  eye,  and  is  inserted  into  the  sclerotic  three  lini 
and  a  half  from  the  circumference  of  the  cornea  (J.  Guerin).  Thj 
relation  is  of  importance  in  fixing  the  spot  for  incision  of  the  coi 
juncliva ;  but,  with  regard  to  Ihe  layers  to  be  traversed,  it  is  importu 
to  know  that  under  the  conjunctiva  ia  a  fibrous  membrane,  forgottei 
by  modern  anatomists,  but  pointed  out  incompletely  by  Tenon  ;  aftal! 
whom  I  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  it  in  lecture,  and  I  described  I 
in  my  Surgical  Anatomy.  Since  then  a  host  of  surgeons  have  < 
covered  it,  who  might  have  easily  found  it  in  my  book.  It  is  a  wbit^ 
elaslic  membrane  liningthe  ocular  conjunctiva  throughout;  confoundei 
towards  the  base  of  tbe  orbit  with  Ihe  palpebral  ligament,  and  perioi 
teura;  in  front  going  as  far  as  the  cornea,  and  then  turning  backwanf 
to  form  a  complete  envelop  for  (he  sclerotic,  until  it  reaches  the  opti 
nerve,  with  the  neurilemma  of  whieh  it  appears  to  beet 
On  the  sclerotic  it  is  very  movable,  and  a  layer  of  sero-cellular  tissM 
is  interposed  between  them.  At  the  points  of  insertion  of  the  tendon) 
into  the  globe  of  the  eye,  it  is  not  at  all  interrupted,  but  folds  rouni] 
these  tendons  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  fibrous  sheath,  which  degenerate! 
into  cellular  tissue  on  the  fleshy  fibres.  This  is  the  most  exact  idC) 
you  can  form  of  the  membrane,  which  I  called  albuginea,  a  deoomina^ 
tion  which,  as  you  can  well  suppose,  did  not  suit  the  modern  di»i 
coverers.  Some  of  these  called  it  \\\efibroui  capsule  tif  the  et/e,  others 
the  sub-conjunctival  fascia.  The  part  covering  tbe  conjunetiva  has 
been  called  i\\e  first  layer,  that  covering  the  sclerotic  the  second,  and 
M.  J.  Guerin  has  given  the  special  name  of  "  toge  muscalaire"  to  the 
spot  where  the  fibrous  sheaths,  being  reflected  on  the  muscles,  leave  a 
small  free  space  between  the  sclerotic  and  tendons,  where  they  do  not 
follow  the  tendons.  To  resume  the  application  of  these  anatomical 
relations — you  see  that  you  cannot  reach  Ihe  muscle  without  having 
divided  the  conjunctiva,  its  fibrous  lining,  and  Ihe  anterior  portion  of 
the  muscular  shealh;  that,  if  you  cut  Ihe  tendon  very  near  the  sclerotic. 
you  only  divide  Ihe  anterior  portion  of  the  shealh;-and  Ihal,  to  divide 
it  entirely,  the  instrument  must  be  carried  farther  back  on  the  flesbj 
body  of  the  muscle. 

There  are  two  genera!  methods:  incision  of  the  coujuncliva, 
puncture.     This  latter  has  also  received  Ihe  name  of  sub-conjuDll 
tival. 

Method  by  Incisioit.  Proceeding  of  Phillips. — The  instrumeol 
necessary  are — an  elevator  and  depressor  of  the  lids,  two  small  sioi 
pie  hooks,  scissors  curved  on  the  tiat  side,  a  blunt  hook  lo  raise  tb| 
muscle,  and  closed  forceps  holding  bits  of  sponge  with  which  to  staad 
the  blood. 

The  patient  being  seated  in  a  good  light,  an  assistant  standing  b 
hind  him  lakes  charge  of  his  heaj,  and  raises  ihe  upper  lid;  anothn 
standing  in  front,  depresses  the  lower  lid.     There  should  be  a  thi 
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assistant  to  hold  one  of  the  hooks,  and  a  fourth  to  hand  the  instru- 
ments; but  you  can  if  necessary  dispense  with  the  fourth,  and  even 
the  third,  as  the  assistant  who  raises  the  upper  lid  can  also  hold  a 
hook;  and  you  will  be  more  sure  of  your  instruments  by  placing  them 
in  your  waistcoat  pocket. 

The  operator  commences  by  applying  the  elevator  and  depressor  of 
the  lids,  slipping  them  under  the  conjunctiva.  When  they  are  pro- 
perly placed,  he  confides  them  to  two  assistants.  He  then  tells  the 
patient  to  turn  the  eye  outwards,  shutting  his  sound  eye  to  facilitate 
this  movement,  and  implants  one  of  the  hooks  into  the  conjunctiva 
some  lines  from  the  caruncula  lachrymalis.  If  the  eye  remains  con- 
Tolsively  turned  inwards,  which  often  happens,  the  operator  should 
slip  the  hook  flatly  on  the  globe,  and,  after  passing  it  back  far  enough, 
turn  the  point  in,  and  fasten  it  so  as  to  seize  the  eye,  and  draw  it  out- 
wards. This  first  hook  is  confided  to  an  assistant ;  the  surgeon  puts 
in  a  second  about  a  line  and  a  half  from  the  cornea,  holdincr  it  him- 
self  in  his  left  hand.  It  is  well  to  observe  that  the  point  of  each 
hook  should  be  pushed  in  from  above  downwards,  so  that  when 
the  two  are  raised  together  a  transverse  fold  may  be  formed  in 
the  conjunctiva.  The  operator  then  takes  the  scissors  and  divides 
this  fold  by  a  vertical  section.  The  hooks  being  drawn  apart,  there 
results  a  kind  of  sac  formed  by  the  raising  of  the  mucous  and  a1- 
bugineous  membranes,  at  the  bottom  of  which  you  distinguish  the 
sclerotic,  with  a  sort  of  white  band  that  depresses  it  from  before 
backwards,  and  which  is  the  tendon  of  the  muscle.  The  opening  of 
the  sac  may  be  enlarged  at  pleasure  with  a  scissors.  With  the  same 
instrument  rapidly  dissect  the  cellular  tissue  and  fibrous  layers  that 
cover  the  muscle,  so  as  to  fully  uncover  its  fleshy  fibres.  Then  take 
the  blunt  hook,  and  pass  it  from  above  downwards  between  the  mus- 
cle and  sclerotic;  and  when  the  muscle  is  well  raised,  the  operator 
withdraws  the  hook  he  held  in  his  left  hand,  and  takes  the  blunt  hook 
in  its  place.  The  muscle  thus  raised  is  dissected  free  on  all  sides,  so 
as  not  to  leave  any  fibrous  bands  to  bind  it  to  the  sclerotic.  To  make 
sure  of  its  complete  isolation,  pass  the  closed  scissors  between  it  and 
the  sclerotic,  and  then  cut  it  across  as  near  that  membrane  as  possible. 
In  general,  the  eye  turns  immediately  to  the  centre  of  the  lids  ;  with 
a  last  cut  of  the  scissors  remove  the  projection  of  the  tendon  left  on 
the  sclerotic ;  wash  the  eye  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  the  operation 
is  finished.  The  patient's  eye  should  be  opened,  some  time  after,  to 
see  if  it  has  taken  the  proper  direction.  The  persistence  of  the  stra- 
bismus renders  it  necessary  to  re-introduce  the  blunt  hook  on  the 
muscle  or  fibrous  sheath,  to  see  that  there  has  not  been  any  band  or 
fibres  forgotten;  and,  if  there  has,  to  divide  them. 

Proceeding  of  L.  Bayer, — The  instruments  are  the  same  as  for  the 
last,  with  the  exception  of  the  sharp  hooks,  which  are  here  replaced 
by  forceps  with  teeth  ;  and,  moreover,  the  operator  wants  a  dissecting 
forceps. 

Begin  by  making  the  patient  open  his  eye  and  look  outwards,  and 
then  seize  the  mucous  membrane  at  An  equal  distance  from  the  cornea 
and  caruncula  lachrymalis  with  a  forceps;  then  put  in  the  elevator 
L9 
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and  depressor  of  ihe  lids.     The  eye  being  Ihiis  widely  opened,  appljr  J 
the  second  forceps  to  make  Ihe  transverse  fold  in  ihe  conjunctiva.  I 
These  two  forceps  are  confided  to  an  assistant  in  whom  you  have  coa^<a 
fidence,  as  you  may  say  the  result  of  the  operation  is  in  his  hands.  | 
The  surgeon  then  incises  the  fold   between   the   two  forceps   witltJ 
a  scissors.     The  assistant  inmediately  lets  go  the  internal  flap  of  Ihl^ 
fold  of  the  conjunctiva,  and  with  the  forceps  now  at  liberty,  seizes  tf 
ocular  insertion  of  the  muscle  which  more  firmly  fixes  the  globe  a 
the  eye,  and  allows  you  to  withdraw  the  second  forceps.     This  c 
finished,  the  surgeon  seizes  with  his  forceps  the  layer  of  cellular  tissue:)! 
subjacent  to  the  conjunctiva,  makes  a  small  opening  in  it  with  thaf 
scissors,  either  above  or  below  the  muscle,  and  passes  the  blunt  hoofcl 
through  it,  assuring  himself  by  moving  it  above  that  the  muscle  ii 
entirely  taken  up;  and,  having  isolated  it,  he  cuts  it  across  with  t' 
scissors.     It  often  happens  that  the  muscle  is  not  quite  cut  acroi 
which  may  be  presumed  by  (he  persislenceof  the  strabismus.    In  tl 
case,  put  in  the  blunt  book  again.    M.  Boyer  advises  detaching  aboTI 
and  below,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  intensity  of  the  strabismua^'j 
the  expansions  of  the  cellular  tunic  of  the  muscle  which  affect  thftl 
neighbouring  muscles;  in  other  terms,  Ihe  capsule  furnished  by  thi-l 
albuginea  to  the  sclerotic  ;  lastly,  terminate  the  operation  by  cutlinf  J 
off  the  end^  of  the  muscle  and  mucous  membrane  that  come  out  of  thc^J 
wound. 

For  separating  the  muscle  from  the  sclerotic  during  the  section  will 
the  scissors,  Boyer  prefers  using  a  double  hook,  which,  after  hai' 
been  ijitroduced  with  its  branches  in  apposition,  allows  them  to  fc 
spread  apart  by  a  kind  of  spring,  and  permits  the  scissors  to  act  I 
tween  them. 

We  must  now  point  out  the  ordinary  results  of  the  operation  pel 
formed    by  this  first  method.       When   the   strabismus   is   not  w 
marked,  the  wound  of  the  conjunctiva  is  small,  and  only  requires  f( 
or  five  days  to  heal.     If  Ihe  eye  is  much  drawn  inwards,  the  wouni 
is  very  large,  and  the  globe  is  dissected  in  half  its  extent ;  the  flow  o 
blood  is  then  abundant,  and  the  consecutive  inflammation  comes  on  ifl 
violently  as  to  require  energetic  opposition.     In  ordinary  cases,  on  thtti 
contrary,  it  suffices  to  close  the  lids  with  a  small  band  of  diachyluDlta 
and  lo  apply  cold  compresses.    The  patient  is  not  even  obliged  to  kevt 
bis  bed.    After  the  first  three  or  four  days,  especially  when  the  wouoC 
is  large,  white  granulations  spring  from  the  bottom  of  the  woundy^ 
which    increase   rapidly.     Sometimes   they   remain   separated;   but 
oftener  unite  into  a  large  rounded  growth,  smooth  and  polished,  and 
end  by  offering  the  opal  lint  and  form  of  a  pearl.     At  last  it  narrows 
at  its  base,  strangled  by  the  progress  of  cicatrization,  and  is  attached 
to  the  wound  by  a  small  short  pedicle.     This  is  the  moment  for  de-„ 
stroying  it.     Cauterization  has  been  tried,  but  it  is  long  and  painfull^ 
and  leaves  a  denser  cicatrix.    Extirpation  is  better.    Seat  Ihe  patienlifl 
and  open  the  lids  as  usual.     The  operator  then  pushes  through  tbkl 
growth  a  fine  hook,  passes  behind  it  the  blade  of  a  small  curved  scis>fl 
snrs,  and  removes  it  in  one  cut.     Scarcely  one  drop  of  blood  flowfc.B 
We  must  warn  j'ou  in  this  little  operation  not  to  draw  too  much  upi '' 
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the  hook.  The  least  traction  tears  the  tissue  of  ihe  excrescence, 
which  is  so  sofl  that  a  |iair  of  forceps,  instead  of  holding,  would  cut  it. 
Generally,  when  once  cut  off,  it  does  not  return;  nevertheless,  when 
the  inf]  a  in  mat  ion  has  been  violent,  it  is  apt  to  return  twice  or  three 
times,  and  must  be  removed  as  it  reappears. 

When  the  cicatrix  is  perfect,  it  is  often  observed,  especiallj'  if  the 
conjunctiva  has  been  extensively  opened,  that  Ihe  eye  projects  abnor- 
mally forwards;  and  we  shall  describe  hereafter  a  little  operalion  for 
the  removal  of  this  projection.  The  intlammations,  formation  of 
fungous  granulations,  and  the  consequent  prominence  of  the  eyebal' 
are  the  three  grand  reproaches  made  to  the  method  by  incision. 
Boyer  tried  to  escape  the  last  by  incisinglhe  conjunctiva  hnrizontally, 
which  would  render  the  operation  less  sure  and  moredifiicult.  Gnerin 
obviates  these  three  inconveniences  by  the  following  proceeding. 

Sdbcosjunctival  Method. — The  inslruraenls  necessary  are,  two 
retractors  (refouleurs)  for  the  lids,  which  are  nothing  more  than 
an  elevator  and  depressor;  three  double  hooks;  a  perforator  of  the 
conjunctiva,  which  is  an  instrument  lance-pointed  and  double-edged, 
slightly  curved  on  Ihe  flat  of  the  blade,  about  seven  lines  long  and  two 
across  in  its  broadest  part;  a  "myotome,"  with  a  convex  edge  and 
concave  back,  at  an  angle  with  its  bent  handle,  representing  a  bayonet, 
Ihe  sharp  portion  of  which  corresponds  to  the  blade  of  the  hiyotome. 

The  patient  is  laid,  wilh  his  head  resting  on  a  hardish  pillow, 
sligh'ly  thrown  back,  and  turned  so  as  to  present  Ihe  affected  eye  (o 
the  light.  The  assistant  whose  duty  it  is  to  hold  away  the  upper  lid, 
Stands  at  the  bead  of  the  bed  ;  the  other  at  the  same  si<le  as  the  eye 
to  be  operated  on.  Instead  of  passing  Ihe  retractors  under  the  lids, 
Guerin  prefers  in  each  case  applying  them  on  Ihe  cutaneous  surface,  as 
near  as  possible  to  their  free  border,  and  Ihus  retracting  thero  without 
touching  Ihe  mucous  membrane.  He  recommends  also  placing  Ihe 
internal  borders  of  Ihe  refractors  close  to  Ihe  lachrymal  puncta,  to 
avoid  bringing  the  palpebral  commissure  in  front  of  the  eye,  and  mask- 
ing the  part  to  be  operated  on.  Affairs  being  thus  arranged,  ihe  ope- 
rator plants  a  hook  in  the  conjunctiva  near  the  cornea,  to  draw  the 
eye  outwards;  this  first  hook  is  only  to  fix  the  eye,  and  facilitate  the 
fixing  of  the  second  in  a  well-determined  part  of  the  sclerotic,  viz., 
about  three  lines  from  the  edge  of  ihe  cornea  inihe  course  of  Ihe  mus- 
cle, traversing  at  once  the  sclerotic  and  mucous  membranes.  The 
first  hook  is  then  withdrawn,  and  direct  traction  made  wilh  the  other 
from  behind  forwards,  sirong  enough  to  stretch  the  muscle  between  its 
two  attchments,  and  detach  it  as  much  as  possible  from  the  globe  of 
Ihe  eye,  to  facilitate  Ihe  passage  of  Ihe  myotome  between  the  body  of 
the  mnscle  and  Ihe  sclerotic.  An  assistant  fixes  the  third  hook  aiiout 
two  lines  and  a  half  inside  the  preceding,  and  not  esactly  on  Ihe  same 
plane,  but  two  or  three  lines  above  il  on  the  left  eye,  below  it  on  the 
righl.  It  is  destined  lo  raise  the  conjunctiva  with  its  fibrous  lining 
on  a  level  with  the  hUeral  wall  of  the  muscular  sheath,  and  the  fold 
thus  formed  should  prest^nt  its  base  at  the  pmnt  where  Ihe  puncture  is 
made.  The  surgeon  then  plunges  in  his  perforator  at  Ihe  base  of  the 
fold,  its  convexity  turned  towards  the  eye,  directing  il  as  a  tangent  ta 
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the  globe  in  a  line  intermediate  between  the  horizontal  and  vertical, 
so  OS  to  certainly  traverse  tiie  two  layers  of  the  fascia,  which  is  known 
by  the  sensation  of  resistance  overcome.  When  yon  are  sure  of  hav- 
ing pierced  the  two  layers,  cause  the  point  of  the  instrument  to  de- 
scrilje  a  slight  movement  of  lateral  deviation  each  way,  to  destroy  the 
corresponding  Replum  of  the  muscular  sheath,  and  thus  enlarge  the 
subconjunctival  space  in  which  the  myotome  is  to  act.  After  this 
first  step,  introduce  the  curved  myotome;  the  instrument  is  held  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  two  first  fingers,  as  in  making  the  verlica!  punc- 
ture, the  edge  ontwanls  and  the  back  of  the  blade  corresponding  to  the 
border  of  Ibe  muscles  to  be  divided.  In  this  position,  the  first  bend  of 
the  instrument  (that  of  the  blade  with  the  shank)  corresponds  to  the 
globe  of  the  eye,  and  the  second  to  the  border  of  the  orbit.  WTien  the 
blade  has  in  this  manner  penetrated  vertically  lo  three-fourtbs  of  its 
length,  make  it  describe  a  little  movement  of  deviation  outside  the 
muscle,  so  as  to  carry  its  extremity  some  distance  from  the  edge  of  the 
latter.  Then  glide  the  instrument  under  the  muscle  two  lines  from  the 
external  wound,  which  is  done  by  depressing  the  handle  of  the  inslni- 
ment,  and  at  the  same  time  slightly  carrying  the  end  of  the  blade  to- 
wards the  globe  of  the  eye.  This  last  movement  is  indispensable,  to 
avoid  passing  in  front  of  the  muscle  or  between  its  fibres.  Assure  your- 
self that  the  muscle  is  entirely  raised  on  the  instrument,  by  causing  the 
blade  to  glide  in  little  movements  over  the  globe  of  the  eye  in  a  vertical 
direction;  and,  lastly,  the  blade  being  thus  completely  depressed,  and  in 
immediate  contact  with  (he  sclerotic,  cause  the  handle  (o  revolve  on  its 
axis,  which  presents  the  edge  to  the  muscle ;  then  by  sawing  movements 
its  division  is  immediately  effected,  which  is  almost  always  announced 
by  a  cracking  noise  and  the  sensation  of  resistance  overcome.  A  very 
important  precaution  consists  in  at  this  moment  drawing  on  the  hook 
implanted  in  the  sclerotic,  so  as  to  lighten  and  put  on  the.  stretch  the 
parts  to  be  cut.  The  least  relaxation  of  the  tissue  spoils  the  ac- 
tion of  the  instrument.  In  all  cases,  to  assnre  yourself  that  the  sec- 
tion is  complete,  pass  the  hlade  of  the  myotome  again  through  its 
course.  If  there  remain  any  fibres  or  bridles  undivided,  they  are  thus 
immediately  cut.  The  instrument  is  then  withdrawn;  and  Guerin 
gives,  as  proof  that  the  obstacles  have  been  removed,  the  deviation 
(if  the  eye  to  the  opposite  side,  and  the  impossibility  of  bringing  it  to 
the  side  operated  on.  Nevertheless,  he  remarks  himself  that,  how 
complete  soever  the  section  of  the  muscles  and  fascia,  the  movement  of 
adduction  is  never  entirely  abolished,  which  is  very  well  accounted  for 
by  the  action  of  the  internal  fibres  of  Ihe  rectus  superior  and  inferior. 
Consequently,  if  this  movement  is  too  considerable,  and  with  signs 
showing  the  persistence  of  the  action  of  the  muscle,  we  would  have 
divided,  there  should  be  no  hesitation  about  the  re-introduction  of  the 
myotome. 

^appreciation. — The  grand  comparison  is  between  the  subconjunc- 
tival and  ordinary  melhoil;  and  it  is  evident  that  Ihe  former  would 
be  always  preferable  if  you  were  as  sure  of  gaining  your  end  by  it  as 
by  the  second.     But  the  opernlion  is  more  difficult:  it  exposes  an 
,  onpracticed  hand  much  more  to  wound  the  sclerotic,  and  does  notu^ 
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difficult  cases  permit  of  our  ascertaining  that  the  muscle  has  been  en- 
tirely divided.  Guerin  himself  recognizes  the  necessity,  in  certain 
cases,  of  re-introducing  the  instrument.  But  if  after  two  or  three  trials 
the  strabismus  still  continues,  how  are  we  to  know  that  it  does  not  arise 
from  an  incomplete  section,  or  any  other  cause  ?  I  have  seen,  and  so 
have  most  operators,  cases  in  which  the  strabismus  persisted  after  very 
complete  section  of  the  muscle,  and  only  yielded  several  days  after- 
wards. There  are  other  cases  where,  the  section  of  the  rectus  internus 
not  sufficing,  we  have  to  make  more  extensive  divisions.  I  dissected 
an  eye  in  which,  after  section  of  the  rectus  internus,  I  could  not  with 
the  hook  even  draw  the  eye  outwards — the  superior  and  inferior 
rectus  had  been  so  much  drawn  inwards  by  the  retraction  of  the  in- 
ternal. The  ordinary  method  has  then  this  advantage — that  you  can 
assure  yourself  by  your  eyes  that  the  section  is  complete  and  perfect; 
and  this  explains  why  it  is  so  generally  preferred.  We  should  also 
say  that  the  accidents  of  the  ordinary  method — inflammation,  projec- 
tion of  the  eye,  the  fleshy  growths,  &c. — only  show  themselves  in 
serious  cases,  and  where  the  conjunctiva  has  been  necessarily  largely 
urounded;  and  that  these  serious  cases  are  exactly  those  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  be  well  assured  of  the  section  of  the  entire  muscle.  In 
slight  cases,  which  allow  the  eye  to  return  to  its  place  immediately 
the  muscle  is  cut,  the  method  by  puncture  has  only  the  difficulty  and 
dangers  of  the  proceeding  against  it;  but  the  ordinary  method  has  also 
only  need  of  a  small  incision,  which  does  not  incur  inflammation  of 
the  eye,  or  its  consequent  projection ;  and  the  inconvenience  of  a  little 
excrescence  to  extirpate  is  a  slight  thing  in  comparison  to  the  immense 
advantage  of  following  the  instrument  with  your  eye,  and  being  sure 
of  what  you  do. 

It  remains  to  compare  the  two  proceedings  described,  which  pretty 
well  include  all  the  others.  In  the  first  place,  is  it  better  to  seize  the 
conjunctiva  with  the  hook  before  placing  the  retractors?  Boyer  has 
remarked  that  when  you  place  these  instruments  before  seizing  the 
conjunctiva,  the  eye  is  immediately  convulsively  turned  about,  so  as 
to  render  it  very  difficult  afterwards  to  fix  the  hook.  Moreover,  he 
follows  the  plan  of  Diefienbach.  But  on  the  one  side  this  difficulty 
must  be  very  rarely  met  with,  for  I  have  never  seen  it;  and  on  the 
other,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  fix  the  hook  when  the  lids  are  not 
well  fixed.  We  cannot  as  well  choose  where  to  place  the  hook  or  for- 
ceps; and  if  you  do  not  immediately  succeed  in  fixing  it,  the  muscles 
violently  contract,  the  globe  is  immediately  turned  about  in  every 
direction,  the  lids  close  ;  and  Diefienbach  and  Phillips  (who  also  prac- 
tice this  proceeding)  confess  that  in  this  case  it  is  better  to  put  otfthe 
operation  than  persist  in  striving  against  these  obstacles. 

Are  the  forceps  better  than  hooks?  Boyer  says  the  hooks  are  liable 
to  prick  the  lids,  scratch  the  cornea,  and  tear  the  conjunctiva  in  the 
restive  motions  of  some  patients.  Phillips  answers  that  the  forceps 
armed  with  three  claws  make  three  punctures  instead  of  one.  It  is 
certain  that  the  hooks  are  less  inconvenient  in  practice,  but  the  forceps 
are  incontestably  the  surest. 

Is  it  better  to  confide  the  hook  to  an  assistant,  or  for  the  operator 
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to  hold  himself  the  principal  hooW  or  forceps?  I  sa; 
dangerous  to  leave  in  the  hands  of  your  assistant  ( 
ledges)  the  fate  of  an  operation  so  delicate. 

As  to  the  diflereiice  about  the  single  or  double  hook  or  crotchet, 
Dieffenbach  hns  alreadv  given  up  the  double.  It  is  a  less  simple  in- 
strument than  the  other,  and  does  not  seem  at  all  to  be  required, 

Lastly,  Phillips  removes  with  a  final  cut  of  the  scissors  the  re- 
mainder of  the  tendon  that  adheres  to  the  sclerotic.  It  has  no  iuflu- 
ence  on  the  result,  and  consequently  is  only  a  useless  cut  of  the 
scissors. 

I  have  also  spoken  of  the  horizontal  incision  imagined  by  Boyer  to 
prevent  the  projection  of  the  eyeball.  Whenever  you  conceive  that 
the  benefit  of  the  vertical  incision  can  be  renounced,  no  proceeding, 
in  my  opinion,  can  compare  with  that  of  M.  J,  Guerin.* 

(2.)  Section  of  the  Obliqaus  Superior  ( Trochlearis  muscU). 
Performed  sometimes  for  the  cure  of  strabismus  upwards'^and  in- 
wards, but  always  after  the  section  of  the  internal  rectus.  It  has  never 
yet  been  divided  alone,  and  in  the  first  place,  for  ibis  simple  reason, 
that  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  strabismus  is  not  clearly  understood. 
Bonnet  atlirms  that  it  has  none,  and  that  its  section  is,  to  say  the  least, 
useless.  Gairal  thought  of  dividing  the  insertions  of  the  pulley  of 
the  muscle  which  is  found  towards  the  internal  superior  angle  of  the 
edge  of  the  orbit:  the  proceeding  would  be  simple  enough,  and  only 
requires  a  puncture  of  the  skin  with  a  tenotome;  but  (he  operation  is 
without  object  as  yet,  so  it  is  iisele.ss  to  describe  it.  When,  after, 
section  of  the  internal  rectus,  the  strabismus  appears  to  persist,  espe- 
cially when  the  eye  is  turned  inwards  and  upwards,  the  operation 
has  been  continued  by  laying  bare  and  cutting  the  reflected  portion  of 
the  trochlearis.  Von  must  not  seek  its  sclerotic  insertion,  which  is  at 
least  one  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  cornea ;  but  prolong  the  incision  of 
the  conjunctiva  and  albuginea  upwards,  and  cut  the  adipose  tissue  di- 
rectly upwards,  and  a  little  backwards,  until  the  muscle  appears. 
Some  then  pass  a  well-curved  blunt  hook,  with  its  concavity,  upwards, 
behind  it;  others  simply  cut  it  with  a  scissors,  As  you  may  see,  the 
proceeding  is  not  well  settled :  a  great  disturbance  is  made  in  the 
orbit;  the  flow  of  blood  is  more  considerable  than  in  section  of  the  in- 

*  Dirfn.'nlHch,  in  184'2,  njipllcil  Tor  ihe  lirst  lime  a  ligalure  on  tbe  sclcroi^  end  otxba 
muscle  foi  ilie  piir  jiose  of  lenilering  llie  operalion  a(  eirabismus  more  perfect  and  oenain. 
Mr.  Wil^F,  of  Dublin,  has  nl>o  exleorively  adcipi«a  lliii  metboil.  When  tlinc  ia  reasM 
10  believe  ihnt  diviiien  or  ilie  reciua  will  not  luffice,  ihe  following  proceeding  sliooM  b 
Mloi>lett;  The  tniiscls  baring  been  cut,  Bs  fiir  buck  hi  it  lafeiy  can  be.iu  tclerotic  iwrtion 
nboulJ  be  Beiieil  andlield  wiili  a  forceps  wbilsla  curved  needle  armed  with  aSne  liKMUm 
is  passed  iwice  Ihrougb  i<  >o  b9  lo  secure  il  in  a  loop  of  die  ligature,  wliicb  hIiouIU  be 
lied  round  il.  The  end  of  the  ligalure  me)'  llien  be  attnclied  lo  ibe  nose  or  cheek  wilh 
■  Ut  of  ailbesive  plaster,  so  as  lo  retain  ihe  eye  in  either  direction  ss  required.  Il 
sliould  never  be  removeil  whilst  it  conlinuei  on  the  stretch ;  or,  in  olhen  woidi,  nntii 
Ihe  eye  has  completely  righled  ilseir.  Il  does  not  seem  10  give  much  inconveuietKia. 
Mr.  Wilde  suggeals  that  tbe  ligntnre  might  be  Tied  without  dividinx  the  musete  where 
■tratiisiniisiscaused  brpetmanenlspBam.ni  sborleningof  (he  inlemai  rectus,  or  pstalyiil 
□r  Ibe  abducur,  and  also  far  the  pntpoae  of  reslonng  lo  poution  those  eyes  that  liave  bo- 
oome  ovei  divalgeat  alter  the  usual  operalioa, — See  DiMnJotim.  Nov.  Iti4&,  f.  311, 
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ternal  rectus;  and,  if  you  use  the  blunt  hook,  the  traction  exercised 
on  the  muscle  is  very  painful.  Some  operators,  it  is  said,  have  cut  the 
muscle  before  exposiugit,  after  which  they  have  made  repeated  searches 
for  it;  the  least  inconvenience  of  which  is  the  pain  and  inutility. 
On  the  whole,  I  fear  the  operation  has  been  performed  without  any 
well-marked  indications;  and  the  most  exact  experiments  that  have 
as  yet  |[)een  made  on  the  functions  of  this  muscle  tend  to  prove  that 
its  action  draws  the  eye  downwards  and  inwards,  instead  of  upwards. 
M.  Bonnet,  by  whom  this  conclusion  is  arrived  at,  thinks  that  if  the 
section  of  this  muscle  has  seemed  to  do  good,  the  benefit  was  caused 
by  the  separation  from  the  eye  to  a  great  extent  of  the  fibrous  cap- 
sule, and  thus  the  destruction  of  all  the  fibrous  bands  that  kept  up 
the  strabismus  inwards.  This  explanation  may  seem  hypothetical; 
but  the  indication  for  cutting;  the  trochlearis  is  still  more  so,  and, 
until  it  has  been  better  established,  the  best  way  is  to  abstain  from  it. 

(3.)  Section  of  the  Rectus  Exterwus. 

Perfectly  indicated  in  diverging  strabismus,  which  is  very  rare, 
the  operation  is  the  same  as  for  the  internal,  but  two  essential  points 
must  be  mentioned : — 1.  The  muscle  is  inserted  one-third  of  an  inch 
from  the  cornea,  consequently  a  little  further  back  than  the  internal 
rectus,  and  the  incision  should  be  made  accordingly: — 2.  It  is  found 
immediately  above  the  external  angle  of  the  lids,  consequently  there 
it  should  be  sought.  The  superior  and  inferior  recti  have  been 
divided,  though  more  seldom  still.  The  first  is  inserted  three  inches, 
the  second  two  and  a  half,  from  the  cornea ;  of  course  they  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  corresponding  oblique  muscles.  Many  sur- 
geons have  divided  several  of  these  muscles  at  once.  For  this  the 
mcision  in  the  conjunctiva  is  enlarged,  and  each  muscle  to  be  cut 
searched  for. 

(4.)  Section  of  the  Obliquus  Inferior, 

It  has  been  performed  by  an  incision  in  the  conjunctiva;  and 
M.  Bonnet  says  that  he  has  beneficially  combined  this  section  with 
that  of  the  rectus  externus  in  external  strabismus.  But  when  it  is  to 
be  performed  alone,  as  in  certain  cases  of  myopia,  fatigue  of  the  eyes, 
convulsive  trembling,  and  even  in  some  cases  of  amaurosis,  it  is 
simpler  and  easier  to  divide  it  at  its  insertion  to  the  orbit  by  a  sub- 
cutaneous incision.  The  obliquus  inferior  is  inserted  into  the  inferior 
edge  of  the  orbit,  at  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  outside  the 
lachrymal  sac.  No  artery,  nerve,  or  important  organ  is  near  this 
insertion;  and  a  cutting  instrument,  passed  between  the  inferior 
wall  of  the  orbit  and  the  muscle,  cannot  be  brought  forward  without 
cutting  it. 

Proceeding  of  Bonnet. — The  instrument  used  is  a  tenotome,  pointed 
enough  to  traverse  the  lid,  and  blunt  enough  at  the  point  not  to  be 
stopped  in  gliding  over  the  floor  of  the  orbit.  The  blade  should  be 
one  inch  and  a  quarter  long,  one  line  and  a  half  broad,  cutting  only 
for  one  inch,  so  that  when  it  has  penetrated  to  the  required  depth,  the 
blade  is  entirely  concealed  in  the  flesh. 
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The  patient  is  seated  with  his  head  (brown  back:  if  you  oper»lc4 
on  the  left  eye,  stnnd  on  his  right  hand  and  place  your  left  indexJ 
finger  on  the  middle  of  the  lower  lid,  so  as  to  make  (I'angle)  tb«-/1 
mgle  {Q.  Vorgle — the  nail?)  press  immediately  above  the  edge  of  l 
the  orbit ;  wilh  this  finger  he  pushes  back  (he  eye  and  lid,  aod<l 
thus  exposes  the  middle  of  the  inferior  orbital  edfre.  In  front  of-j 
■  he  angle  (Q.  nail?)  and  immediately  behind  the  orbital  edge^J 
he  plunges  in  the  tenotome — pushes  it  first  downwards,  until  i(,J 
has  touched  the  floor  of  the  orbit;  and  then  passes  it  on,  grazin^fJ 
the  floor  obliquely  backwards,  and  inwards  lo  the  depth  of  three-  I 
quarters  or  one  inch.  When  the  point,  which  should  never  quit  tbt  I 
osseous  floor,  has  almost  reached  the  fthmoid,  the  instrument,  whicll  I 
has  descended  little  by  little  to  the  horizontal  position,  is  brought  for*' j 
wards;  the  point  thus  arrives  under  the  skin  a  liCCle  outside  the  la 
chrymal  sac;  in  this  proceeding  the  obliquus  inferior  is  necessarilj  | 
raised.  To  make  .sure  of  having  divided  it,  turn  the  edge  downu'iiids; 
then  iigainst  the  anterior  part  of  the  maxillary  bone ;  so  that  the  t 
cle,  if  not  yet  cut,  may  be  compressed  between  the  bone  and  edge^.J 
»nd  that,  in  withdrawing  the  knife,  it  cannot  fail  to  be  comptete^^f 
divided. 

If  you  operate  on  the  right  eye,  stand  on  the  right  hand  side,  aoi 
behind  the  patient,  to  operate  with  your  right  hand,  according  to  t' 
general  principle  I  have  laid  down.     The  moment  it  is  divided,  ihfj 
lower  lid  swells  with  the  effused  blood  ;  this  swelling  is  painless,  and^ 
goes  down  in  twenty-four  or  forly-ejght  hours,  and   only  leaves 
slight  ecchymosis,  all  traces  of  which  usually  disappear  on  from  tbi^ 
fifteenth  lo  the  twentieth  day.     There  is  neither  inflammation   not  ] 
suppuration. 

J  had  occasion  to  perform  this  operation  on  a  subject  whose  sigi)|  J 
was  gradually  lost,  at  the  same  time  that  the  eyes  projected  more  nnd^ 
more  considerably.  I  used  a  simple  ordinary  pen-blade,  with  a  con— | 
cave  edge,  the  point  of  which  I  had  blunted.  The  result  was  thaCa 
the  pre-eminence  of  the  eye  diminished,  and  that  the  eye  seemMl 
buried  in  the  orbit.  As  to  the  vision,  it  returned  first  in  the  eye  notJ 
operated  on,  then  in  the  other,  but,  curious  to  say  in  a  less  degree} 
but  the  amelioration  was  so  satisfactory  that  the  patient  would  notl 
undergo  the  operation  on  the  other  eye. 

BECTtOK   IV. OPERATIONS   OM    THE    GLOBE   OF    THE    EYE  ITSELF. 

I  include  under  these  operations  those  which  exclusively  intered^J 
the  ocular  conjunctiva;  and  in  the  first  place  I  shall  describe  tw 
operations  relating  to  strabismus,  and  thus  complete  the   foregoing) 

section. 

(I.)  Of  the  Cure  nf  Slight  Squtni  by  Excision  of  the  Conjunctiva. 
In  slight  cases  of  strabismus,  it  is  to  be  feared  lest  the  division  of-' 
one  muscle  allow  the  eye  to  be  drawn  in  ihe  opposite  direction  by  its 
antagonist  muscle,  and  an  internal  strabismus,  for  example,  be  trans- 
formed into  an  external. 
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Dieffenbach  then  has  recourse  to  a  much  simpler  operation,  which 
consists  (for  internal  strabismus)  in  seizing  the  conjunctiva  on  the  out- 
side of  the  cornea,  and  forming  a  vertical  fold  some  lines  broad  in  it; 
then  excising  at  once  a  portion  of  the  conjunctiva  and  albuginea,  close 
to  the  insection  of  the  rectus  externus;  a  book  and  scissors  are  all 
that  are  required.  For  external  strabismus,  a  flap  of  the  internal 
portion  of  the  conjunctiva  is  removed,  only  it  is  said  that  the  excision 
must  be  greater.  It  suffices  to  wash  the  eye  with  cold  water,  and  the 
consequences  of  the  operation  are  very  slight. 

Cunier  wished  to  combine  suture  with  excision,  applying  an  opera- 
tion proposed  with  another  object,  of  which  we  are  about  to  speak. 

(2,)  Of  Suture  of  the  Conjunctiva  to  Remedy  some  Consequences  of  the 

Operations  for  Squint. 

Ader  the  section  of  the  internal  rectus,  as  we  have  said,  the  eye 
frequently  projects  abnormally,  and  sometimes  also  deviates  a  little  to 
the  other  side,  whence  the  two  following  proceedings. 

Proceeding  of  M.  Cunier, — By  means  of  two  hooks,  he  forms  be- 
tween the  cicatrix  and  caruncula  lachrymalis  a  vertical  fold,  com- 
prising the  conjunctiva  and  albuginea ;  and  excises  it  with  curved 
scissors ;  so  far  it  is  almost  the  same  as  Dieffenbach's  operation  for 
slight  strabismus ;  but  Cunier  brings  together  the  borders  of  the  wound 
with  two  points  of  suture.  Moreover,  it  is  important  if  the  albuginea 
has  not  been  comprised  in  the  fold,  to  raise  it  and  excise  it  also. 

Proceeding  Guerin. — This   is   more   complicated,    and   does   not 
afiect  the  conjunctiva  only. 

A  young  woman  had,  first,  the  internal  rectus  divided  for  an 
internal  strabismus.  Then,  the, eye  having  deviated  outwards,  the  ex- 
ternal rectus  divided  and  resected  but  uselessly.  Guerin  commenced 
by  seeking  and  destroying  the  new  adhesions  of  the  external  rectus. 
Then  he  laid  bare  the  end  of  the  internal  rectus,  which  he  wished  to 
attach  a  little  more  in  front  to  the  sclerotic ;  for  that  purpose  the  eye 
was  obliged  to  be  kept  turned  inwards  ;  consequently  a  waxed  thread 
was  passed,  by  means  of  a  sewing  needle,  through  the  thickness 
of  the  albuginea,  close  to  the  external  border  of  the  cornea.  The  eye 
thus  held  was  drawn  about  one-third  of  an  inch  inwards,  and  main- 
tained in  tbis  position  by  attaching  the  two  ends  of  the  thread  to  the 
nose  with  a  bit  of  adhesive  plaster;  no  accident  followed.  The  next 
day,  in  the  afternoon,  the  thread  separated  of  itself,  and,  what  is  al- 
most incredible,  the  eye  had  resumed  its  movability  on  the  inside  but 
not  on  the  outside.  As  the  cicatrization  went  on,  the  movements 
were  re-established,  and  in  less  than  eight  days  the  eye  recovered 
its  form,  its  position,  and  almost  its  natural  mobility.  On  the  other  eye 
the  rectus  externus  had  not  been  cut ;  it  sufficed  then  to  find  the  internal 
rectus,  and  briug  it  forwards  with  the  thread  applied  in  the  same  way. 
This  is  an  operation  that,  without  doubt,  seems  very  fortuitous ;  but, 
when  recourse  is  had  to  it,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  join  the  end 
of  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  internus  to  that  portion  of  the  albuginea 
near  the  internal  edge  of  the  cornea. 
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(3.)   0/ Pterygium. 
Of  the  three  operative  proceedings  proposed  for  pterygium  (incisiori^ 
excision,  and  ligature),  excision  cilone  has  remained  in  practice.    The  ^ 
pterygium  is  seized  with  a  tooth  forceps  two  or  three  lines  from  its 
point   and  drawn  towards  the  operator,  then  incised  and  dissected 
from  point  to  base  with  a  bistoury  or  scissors.     It   would    be   stilt 
more  expeditious  to  raise  it  with  a  hook  and  excise  it  in  one  stroke  of 
the  scissors.     Scarpa  advises,  when  it  is  not  thick,  only  to  cut  a  semi- 
lunar flap  out  of  it,  opposite  the  point  of  union  of  the  sclerotic  and 
cornea.    This  proceeding  is  less  sure.    In  some  cases,  I  have  recog- 
nized that  the  spot  on  the  cornea  is  caused,  not  only  by  the  plerygiuraj 
but  also  by  more  deeply-seated  varicose  vessels,  on  the  tunica  albu^ 
ginea.    These  vessels  themselves  must  be  excised.  ^ 

(4.)  Of  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Eye. 
Although  foreign  bodies  may  penetrate  actually  into  the  interior  of 
the  globe  of  the  eye,  ihey  arc  said  to  be  in  the  eye  when  they  stick  in 
the  cornea  or  conjunctiva.  They  generally  are  bits  of  stone  or  iron, 
&.C.,  which  become  fixed  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  where 
they  appear  as  spots.  They  seldom  are  large  enough  to  offer  any  hold 
for  the  forceps,  Fabrice  of  Hilden  says  that  the  magnet  succeeds  in 
drawing  out  particles  of  iron;  I  tried  it  once  without  success.  The 
surest  plan  is  to  proceed  at  once  to  mechanical  extraction.  A  polished 
ring,  the  head  of  a  pin,  a  roll  of  paper,  an  ear-pick,  have  each  been 
advised — these  objects  being  passed  over  the  cornea,  and  as  it  were 
scraping  for  the  foreign  body.  If  these  fail,  you  are  advised  to  dig  it 
out  wilh  a  toothpick  or  cataract  needle.  I  shall  only  say  that  with 
pointed  or  sharp  instruments  you  expose  yourself  almost  inevitably  to 
scratch,  tear,  or  cut  the  thin  pellicle  that  covers  the  cornea,  which  is  just 
as  well  avoided,  though  I  have  never  seen  much  mischief  caused  by  it, 
I  should  then  recommend  blunt  and  polished  instruments ;  perhaps  an 
ivory  toothpick  is  the  best.  I  once  saw  a  bit  of  iron  fixed  under  the 
upper  eyelid.  I  reversed  the  Hd,  and,  scraping  the  conjunctiva  with 
the  blunt  and  convex  edge  of  a  Pellier's  elevator,  brought  out  the  body 
with  the  greatest  facility.  I 

(6.)  Of  Cataract.  9 

Anatomy. — There  are  several  kinds  of  cataract;  those  which  it  is 
important  for  the  operator  to  know  are:  Membranous  Cataract — 
extremely  rare  on  the  anterior  capsule,  still  more  so  on  the  posierior, 
and  almost  always  complicated  wilh  adhesions  of  the  iris,  or  other 
organic  lesions;  Crystalline  Cataract,  which  occupies  Ihe  lens,  and 
its  two  varieties,  the  hard  and  Ihe  iojl;  in  the  latter  the  lens  may  be 
traversed  by  a  needle  without  offering  any  resistance.  The  cataract  is 
called  mature  {"mure")  when  the  opacity  is  complete.  In  adults  the 
o|)eraiion  is  generally  delayed  until  this  period,  it  seems  to  me, 
without  sufficient  reason.  Congenital  cataract  commences  u.iiially 
in  a  soft  stale,  and  is  confined  to  the  lens.     After  some  years  absorp- 
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Hon  begins  to  affect  the  lens,  and  the  two  layers  of  the  capsule  become 
opaque;  afterwards  the  lens  disappears  entirety  :  the  two  layers  of  the 
capsule  are  confounded  into  one;  the  eye,  deprived  of  its  action,  does 
not  acquire  its  usual  size,  and  the  faculty  of  vision  diminishes  and  is  lost. 
After  ihe  age  of  twelve  or  fifteen,  the  operation  restores  only  a  con- 
fused sensation  of  light  (Saunders),  whence  the  necessity  of  operating 
on  infants  when  very  young — from  the  first  (o  the  second  month  after 
birth  (Lawrence).  From  the  sixth  to  the  eighteenth  (Middlemore). 
Cataract  isoperated  on  by  several  methods,  These  are,  depression — 
extraction — Keratonyxis  and  the  mired  method  proposed  by  Quadri. 
Before  describing  them  separately,  we  shall  point  out  some  prelimi- 
naries common  to  all. 

General  Pseliminarif.s  of  the  Operation. — These  prelimi- 
naries affect  the  position  of  the  patient  and  surgeon  respectively,  and 
the  mode  of  fixing  the  eye.  Sometimes  the  patient  is  operated  on, 
sitting  on  a  low  seat  and  opposite  the  light,  with  his  head  leaning 
against  the  breast  of  an  assistant,  and  the  sound  eye  covered  by  a 
bandage.  The  surgeon  sits  before  him  on  a  higher  seat,  so  as  not  to 
have  to  elevate  his  hand  too  much.  Scarpa  advises  placing  the  foot  on 
a  stool,  so  that  the  knee  may  afford  a  resting-place  for  the  elbow; 
others  operate  standing,  the  patient  being  placed  on  a  sufficiently 
eleraled  chair.  Lastly,  Dupuytren  leaves  the  patient  in  bed,  in  an 
alnkost  horizontal  position  ;  the  surgeon  stands,  leaning  towards  Ihe 
affected  eye — bis  elbow  resting  easily  on  the  bed.  The  operation  is 
performed  on  the  right  eye  with  the  left  hand,  on  the  left  with  the 
right ;  though  for  my  part  I  alway-s  use  the  right  hand,  placing  myself 
before  or  behind  the  patient  as  1  find  necessary. 

There  are  numerous  proceedings  for  fixing  the  eye :  some  surgeons 
hold  apart  the  lids  with  their  own  fingers,  this  is  very  easy  when  you 
operate  on  Ihe  right  eye  from  behind.  Roux  has  the  upper  lid  raised 
by  an  assistant.  When  I  operate  on  the  left  eye,  and  sometimes 
on  the  right,  if  the  lids  are  deep  and  relaxed,  I  prefer  Ihe  proceeding 
of  Pellier,  as  follows:  The  surgeon  depresses  the  lower  lid  with  the 
index  and  middle  fingers  of  the  free  hand,  and  at  the  same  time 
presses  slightly  on  the  globe  of  the  eye.  The  assistant  slanding  behind 
Ihe  patient  places  one  hand  under  his  chin,  and  with  a  Pellier's  elevator 
in  Ihe  other,  the  curve  of  which  is  passed  immediately  above  the 
tarsal  cartilage  of  Ihe  upper  lid,  be  gently  pushes  it  back,  and  makes 
it  almost  entirely  disappear  in  the  orbit.  In  congenital  cataract,  Ihe 
eye  being  excessively  movable,  the  index  and  medius  must  be  ap- 
plied upon  Ihe  free  border  of  the  inferior  lid,  one  of  these  fingers 
pressing  strongly  on  the  globe  at  the  side  next  the  nose,  and  the 
other  on  that  next  the  temple.     (Middlemore.) 

We  must  add  here  that  pricking  Ihe  conjunctiva  having  proved 
almost  harmless  in  strabismus,  it  was  very  natural  to  propose  in  difficult 
cases  to  fix  the  eye  either  with  a  hook  or  forceps.  This  precaution 
seems  to  me  especially  useful,  and  is  sometimes  even  indispensable 
when  we  would  perform  extraction. 

L  Depression  of  the  Cataract  (or  Couching.) — The  form  of  the 
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is  Scarpa's — a  line  sbank  of  steel  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  fixed  oa  a 
ivory  handle,  and  terrainaled  by  on  enlarged  flattened  point  beol  in  tj 
arc  of  a  circle,  flat  on  its  convex,  spear-sbapeJ  on  its  concave  ^de ;  i 
that  of  Dupuytren,  which  auly  dlQers  from  the  former  in  being  fiti  4 
its  concavity,  and  llie  shanlf  being  slightly  conical.  For  my  part| 
like  the  blade  a  little  wider.  The  handle  is  marked  with  a  black  b|M 
on  the  side  of  the  convexity. 

Ordinary  Proceeding. — The  patient  being  placed  as  we  have  said 
and  the  eye  well  fixed,  the  surgeon  takes  his  needle  as  a  pen,  rests  ht 
two  last  fingers  on  the  cheek,  and  presents  the  needle  to  the  eye  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  handle  is  inclined  downwards  and  forwards, 
the  point  horizontal,  the  convexity  upwards,  one  of  the  edges  towards 
the  cornea  and  the  oilier  towards  the  orbit.  He  then  plunges  the 
instrument  perpendicularly  into  the  sclerotic  two  lines  from  the 
cornea,  and  a  little  below  the  level  of  its  transverse  diameter.  When 
all  the  curve  of  the  instrument  has  penetrated,  cause  it  to  execute 
hnlf  a  turn  on  its  axis,  so  that  the  convexity  looks  directly  forwards, 
which  you  recognize  by  the  black  spot  on  the  handle  ;  raise  the  latter 
and  carry  it  a  little  backwards,  so  that  the  needle  can  pass  without 
risk  between  the  iris  and  lenticular  capsule,  until  its  point  appears 
distinctly  across  the  pupil.  Then  cause  it  to  mount  above  the 
cataract;  apply  the  concavity  of  the  instrument  on  the  summit  of 
the  lens,  and  depress  it  downwards,  outwards,  and  backwards  beneath 
the  pupil  and  vitreous  humour.  Retain  it  there  a  minute  to  hinder  it 
from  rising;  then  disengage  the  instrument,  gently  rotating  it,  and 
bring  it  to  the  horizontal  position;  lastly,  turn  its  convexity  upwards, 
and  withdraw  it  by  the  same  passage  as  it  entered. 

If,  before  you  withdraw  the  needle,  you  see  the  lens  rise  again,  seize 
it  afresh,  and  depress  it  a  little  more  deeply,  if  it  is  too  soft,  and 
breaks  under  the  instrument,  depress  the  fragments  one  after  the 
other,  or  divide  them  as  much  as  possible,  and  push  tbem  into  the 
anterior  chamber,  where  they  will  be  absorbed. 

Lastly,  if  in  the  operation  the  lens  escapes  into  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, you  may  either  regain  it  with  a  needle,  bring  it  back  and  depress 
it,  or  extract  it  through  an  incision  in  the  cornea.  Some  surgeons  have 
proposed  a  special  proceeding,  which  consists  in,  afler  the  section  of 
the  anterior  capsule,  applying  the  needle  close  to  the  upper  edge  of 
the  lens  and  pressing  on  it,  so  as  to  turn  it  with  its  anterior  surface 
upwards  and  its  superior  edge  backwards;  this  is  called  rtclination. 
But  it  is  always  necessary  to  depress  it  ai^erwards  to  render  the 
passage  for  the  light  free.  Reelination  is  then  only  a  kind  of  de- 
pression :  but  I  should  add  that  it  is  really  preferable  when  you  expect 
to  find  the  lens  soft,  and  you  would  depress  the  lens  and  capsule 
together. 

Proceeding  of  M.  Bretonneau. — Bretonneau  being  afraid  lest  in  the 
ordinary  depression  the  lens  should  be  pushed  between  the  hyaloid 
membrane  and  retina,  and  the  latter  be  wounded,  begins  by  widely 
opening  the  hyaloid  cells  by  causing  his  needle  to  penetrate  from 
before  backwards,  downwards,  and  outwards;  after  which  he  returns 
in  £ro)it  of  the  lens,  and  continues  the  operRtioD  as  usual.  , 
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Jfem  Proceeding. — This  proceeding  is  founded  on  these  established 
fiicts.  First,  that  the  lens  rises  again  only  when  it  is  depressed  with 
its  capsule;  the  attachments  of  this  latter  being  very  rarely  totally 
destroyed.  Second,  that  the  lens,  when  depressed  with  its  capsule, 
resists  absorption  in  a  singular  manner,  so  that  it  may  rise  a  long 
while  after  the  operation.  Third,  it  is  useless  to  depress  the  capsule, 
since,  in  extraction,  it  is  left  without  inconvenience.  The  patient 
lying  down  or  seated,  the  surgeon  in  front  for  the  left  eye,  behind  for 
the  right,  so  as  always  to  act  with  the  right  hand,  pushes  in  a  needle 
two  lines  from  the  edge  of  the  cornea,  half  a  line  below  the  transverse 
diameter  of  the  eye,  the  concavity  of  its  blade  turned  upwards,  and 
its  point  so  directed  as  to  pierce  the  posterior  and  inferior  part  of  the 
lens.  Having  reached  so  far,  he  carries  the  needle  gently  backwards 
to  divide  the  capsule,  which  gives  a  very  clear  sensation  of  resistance 
overcome;  then,  by  a  half  circular  turn  in  the  vitreous  humour,  the 
needle  is  brought  up  above  the  lens  so  as  for  its  concavity  to  look 
downwards;  a  simple  movement  of  pressure  then  suffices  to  make  the 
lens  descend;  it  will  not  rise  aga*n,  as  the  two  walls  of  the  capsule 
immediately  collapse ;  you  may  at  once  withdraw  your  needle,  and  the 
operation  is  thus  at  the  same  time  more  sure  and  speedy.  This  is  the 
proceeding  I  prefer  when  the  crystalline  lens  has  any  consistence;  but 
when  it  seems  very  soft,  and  not  in  a  state  to  offer  any  resistance  to 
the  needle,  I  depress  the  capsule  and  lens  together,  as  I  have  described 
for  reclination. 

II.  Extraction  of  the  Cataract. — The  instruments  necessary 
for  this  operation  are — 1.  A  cataract  knife,  generally  Wenzel's  lancet- 
diaped  is  preferred;  its  upper  edge  is  blunt,  almost  to  the  point ;  or  that 
of  Ricbter,  the  triangular  blade  of  which  enlarges  from  the  point  to  the 
heel.  2.  A  silver  scoop  called  Daviel's.  3.  Small  forceps,  and  very 
ine  scissors.  4.  A  Kystitomey  or  more  simply  a  cataract  needle.  The 
knife  suffices  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

Ordinary  Proceeding,  Inferior  Incision, — The  operation  is  per- 
formed in  three  steps.  First — the  eye  being  conveniently  fixed,  the 
surgeon  holds  the  knife  as  a  pen,  rests  his  hands  on  the  cheek,  and 
presents  his  instrument  to  the  cornea,  with  its  point  horizontal,  and  its 
edge  downwards.  He  pushes  it  without  hesitation  across  the  cornea, 
perpendicularly  to  its  axis,*  and  a  little  above  its  transverse  diameter, 
about  one  line  from  the  sclerotic ;  having  reached  the  anterior  chamber, 
he  immediately  inclines  the  handle  backwards  to  avoid  wounding  the 
iris,  pushes  the  blade  horizontally,  steadily,  and  firmly  through  the  point 
diametrically  opposite  to  that  where  it  entered ;  and  pushes  the  instru- 
ment on,  keeping  it  parallel  to  the  iris,  until  the  inferior  semi-circum- 
ference of  the  cornea  is  cut  by  the  progress  of  the  knife.  This  section 
diould  be  made  about  one  line  from  the  sclerotic  all  round;  at  the 
moment  of  finishing,  you  may,  in  order  to  make  the  edge  less  oblique, 
turn  the  edge  of  the  knife  slightly  forwards;  but  it  is  important  to 

*  Some  opefBtors  advise  dir(H:tin}{  tho  kn)re  perpendicularly  townrds  the  iris,  and  not 
obliquely,  lest  it  should  pass  between  the  laminre  of  ihc  cornea  instead  cf  into  the  anterior 
chamber.  Air.  Guthrie,  however,  objects  to  puncture  with  the  knife  peri'en'Mciiiaf  to 
the  eye. 
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avoid  too  strong  pressure :  at  the  snine  moment  the  assistant  loosens  tl 
lid,  which  glides  softly  over  the  eye. 

Second  step. — After  wailing  some  seconds,  to  allow  the  patient  t 
become  refreshed  and  collected,  softly  wipe  the  skin :  (he  surgeon  agi ' 
raises  the  lid,  or  has  it  raised,  ordering  that  no  pressure  be  tnade 
the  eye.  With  the  other  hand,  he  presents  the  back  of  the  KystUoik 
at  the  most  inferior  part  of  the  wound,  passes  it  in  above  the  pupf 
and  turning  the  point  of  the  instrument  backwards,  and  its  convexit 
downwards,  passes  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  upper  semi-c" 
cumference  of  the  pupil,  so  as  to  extensively  divide  the  capsule  4 
the  lens. 

Third  step. — If  the  lens  is  not  itself  disengaged  into  the  anterii 
chamber,  it  is  made  to  go  there  by  gentle  pressure.  The  left  ind' 
finger  is  pressed  against  the  inferior  part  of  the  eye,  whilst  with  t 
right  the  handle  of  the  knife  or  scoop  is  placed  across  the  upper  I 
and  moved  to  and  fro  on  the  globe  of  the  eye,  a  little  behind  the  lei 
Soon  the  lens  comes  through  the  pupil,  and  presents  its  external  e 
at  the  wound ;  it  is  removed  with  a  needle  or  scoop,  and  the  operatii 
is  finished.  If  there  remain  any  opaque  portions  of  the  capsule,  r 
move  them  with  a  fine  forceps,  and,  if  necessary,  scissors.  Fragment 
of  the  lens  may  be  extracted  wiih  the  scoop  ;  if  they  are  small,  ai 
lodged  in  the  anterior  chamber,  it  is  better  to  leave  them  to  1 
absorbed,  than  risk  irritating  the  eye  by  too  repeated  movements. 

Proceeding  of  Wenzel.  Oblique  Incision. — Instead  of  passii  _ 
the  cornea  horizontally,  the  knife  is  entered  in  the  middle  of  1 
superior  external  quarter  of  this  membrane  lo  be  brought  out  at  t 
point  diametrically  opposite.  The  flap  is  not  inferior,  but  infeii^ 
and  exlernah  and  the  inferior  lid  is  less  liable  to  hitch  in  the  lips  <| 
the  wound.  When  the  knife  has  reached  lo  opposite  the  pupil,  i 
point  is  applied  against  the  capsule  of  the  lens  through  the  pupil, ) 
an  incision  is  made  in  it  exactly  similar  to  that  in  the  cornea;  1' 
to  say,  representing  the  segment  of  a  circle  with  its  convexity  d 
wants;  then  the  incision  of  the  cornea  is  finished  as  usual. 
measure,  which  is  called  the  tour  de  mattre,  reduces  the  operation  1 
two  steps,  and  should  always  be  tried  when  the  mobility  of  ihe  ejN 
does  not  render  it  impossible. 

Third  Proceeding.  Superior  Incision. — Proposed  and  put  in  exeCB* 
lion  by  Wenzel,  Richler,  Bell,  &c.  It  is  performed  by  introducinj 
the  knife  horizontally,  the  edge  upwards ;  then  Ihe  upper  semi-circuiq 
ference  of  the  cornea  is  cut  into  a  flap.  This  proceeding  expose 
less  to  the  loss  of  the  vitreous  humour,  and  separation  of  the  woun 
by  the  action  of  the  lids;  but  it  is  more  difficult,  especially  when  thi 
eye  is  convulsively  raised  under  the  upper  lid.  It  seems  then  only  t 
suit  in  exceptional  cases;  for  instance,  when  the  cornea  is 
small,  and  requires  incision  of  two-thirds  of  its  circumference ;  or  v 
the  inferior  half  of  this  membrane  is  opaque  or  diseased :  neverlheleOfjl 
the  success  of  Jaeger  and  of  Graefe  is  a  great  argument  in  its  favoi 
We  think  it  might  be  adopted  for  the  right  eye,  and  that  the  surge 
would  experience  less  difficulty  in  standing,  as  we  have  advised 
behind  the  patient.    As  to  the  turning  up  of  Uie  eye  under  the  lid»  i 
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rare,  and  may  be  combated  by  the  application  of  the  elevator  of  Pellier 
on  the  inferior  fold  of  the  conjunctiva,  between  the  eye  and  the  in- 
ferior lid,  and  especially  by  drawing  it  downwards  with  a  rat's  tooth, 
forceps,  or  a  hook. 

Section  of  the  sclerotic  has  also  been  proposed,  and  even  tried,  for 
extraction  of  the  lens;  the  dangers  (perhaps  exaggerated)  of  the  ope- 
ration have  caused  it  to  be  generally  rejected. 

in.  Of  Keratonyxis. — It  requires  no  other  instrument  than  an 
ordinary  needle,  and  only  the  right  hand.  Some  drops  of  tincture  of 
belladonna  are  put  between  the  lids  a  few  hours  beforehand  to  dilate 
the  pupil. 

Operation. — Everything  being  prepared,  the  surgeon,  situated  as 
usual,  holds  his  needle  as  a  pen,  its  convexity  turned  downwards,  and 
supported  with  the  index-finger  of  the  left  hand,  the  concavity  directed 
upwards  and  forwards,  so  that  the  point  acts  in  a  direction  perpendi- 
cular to  the  surface  of  the  eye,  it  is  plunged  in  on  a  level  with  the 
inferior  border  of  the  dilated  pupil,  and,  arrived  in  the  anterior  cham- 
ber, it  is  directed  obliquely  upwards,  across  the  pupil  to  the  lens. 
The  point  of  the  needle  is  then  pushed  into  the  centre  of  it,  and,  by 
means  of  circular  movements  of  the  instrument,  the  lens  is  reduced  to 
small  bits,  which  are  lost  in  the  aqueous  humour.  The  cataract  may 
also  be  cut  with  the  edges  of  the  needle,  and  its  fragments  dispersed 
in  the  chambers  of  the  eye,  leaving  the  axis  of  vision  as  free  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  especially  necessary  not  to  leave  the  instrument  in  the 
lens,  but  to  withdraw  it  completely  at  each  cut,  and  again  plunge  it 
in  in  a  different  direction.  The  operation  finished,  the  concavity  of 
the  needle  is  turned  upwards,  and  it  is  withdrawn  in  the  same  way  as 
it  was  introduced. 

Beer  prefers  a  straight  lance-pointed  needle,  as  being  more  conve- 
nient for  traversing  the  pupil  and  breaking  up  the  lens.  He  pushes  it 
into  the  cornea  either  at  its  inferior  or  at  its  external  portion,  but 
always  about  one  line  and  a  half  from  its  circumference.  If  the  lens 
is  too  hard  to  be  divided,  depress  it.  To  effect  this,  a  movement  of 
rotation,  that  carries  its  convexity  upwards,  must  be  given  to  the 
needle ;  its  point,  after  tearing  the  capsule,  is  directed  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  lens,  atid  embraces  it  in  its  concavity,  and  a  movement  of 
elevation  of  the  hand,  well  directed,  depresses  the  other  end,  and  with 
it  the  lens. 

rV.  Mixed  Method.  ( Quadri.) — The  pupil  having  been  previously 
dilated  with  belladonna,  pierce  the  sclerotic  with  an  ordinary  needle 
'  and  proceed  to  depress  the  lens.  At  the  same  time,  pass  through 
the  cornea  another  needle,  to  which  are  joined  very  small  pincers,  by 
means  of  which  the  capsule  is  seized.  li'it  is  soft,  it  should  be  com- 
pletely destroyed ;  if  it  resists,  draw  it  out  and  extriact  it  by  the  wound 
in  the  cornea.     The  cicatrix  that  results  is  imperceptible. 

appreciation. — We  can  only  argue  theoretically  about  either  of 
these  methods.  One  %eems  to  succeed  in  practice  as  well  as  the  other; 
nevertheless  depression,  as  I  perform  it,  being  the  easiest  and  quickest, 
and  leaving  no  danger  of  the  lens's  remounting;  extraction,  on  the 
other  band,  presenting  a  great  difficulty  in  cutting  the  flap,  and  a 
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serious  danger,  viz.,  that  of  evacuation  of  the  vitreous  humour,  I  think 
the  former  ought  to  be  adopted  as  the  general  method.  Some  circum- 
stances may  render  either  absolutely  preferable.  For  congenital  ca- 
taract in  a  young  subject,  it  is  best  to  introduce  the  needle  through 
the  sclerotic,  and  break  it  up ;  and  generally  in  infants,  the  cornea 
being  more  loose  and  thick  and  closer  to  the  iris,  should  be  respected 
as  much  as  possible.  After  the  age  of  twelve,  congenital  cataract 
has  become  membranous;  then  an  incision  must  be  made  through  the 
cornea,  and  the  membrane  extracted  with  forceps ;  or  if  it  is  too  hard, 
a  circular  opening  must  be  cut  from  the  middle  of  it  with  a  very  fine 
scissors,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  circumference  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
bit  detached  removed. 

When  opacity  of  the  capsule  is  joined  to  that  of  the  lens,  you  may 
depress  both  together,  or  have  recourse  to  the  mixed  method.  Gene- 
rally, when  the  eyes  are  small  and  deep  in  the  orbit,  extraction  is  more 
difficult,  and  one  of  the  other  three  methods  should  be  used.  In 
adults  or  old  people,  breaking  it  up  through  the  cornea  or  sclerotic  is 
suitable,  when  the  cataract  is  supi>osed  to  be  soft;  if  hard,  depression 
or  extraction.  Moreover,  whatever  method  is  preferred,  it  is  better 
only  to  operate  on  one  eye  at  a  time,  and  wait  till  it  is  cured  before 
touching  the  other. 

Persons  who  have  been  (even  most  successfully)  operated  on  for 
cataract,  require  convex  glasses  to  supply  the  place  of  the  destroyed 
lens.  In  those  who  are  born  blind,  Dupuytren  used  successfully  a 
very  simple  plan  of  education  for  the  sight.  He  fixed  the  hands  of 
the  patients  behind  their  backs,  by  which  means  they  were  deprived 
of  the  sensation  of  touch,  and  obliged  to  guide  and  direct  themselves 
by  the  eyes. 

Appendix.  Of  the  Modes  of  producing  Cataract  artificially. 
— I  have  attempted  to  produce  opacity  of  the  lens  in  animals  and  on 
the  dead  subject,  to  aiford  opportunities  of  practicing  the  diHTerent 
operations  for  it.  Troja  propoiSed  putting  it  in  contact  with  an  acid. 
M.  Leroy  d'Etiolles  has  recourse  to  electric  dischages.  Neuner  of 
Darmstadt  uses  a  solution  of  six  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  in 
5ii  of  pure  alcohol.  With  this  solution  he  fills  a  small  glass  syringe, 
furnished  with  a  small  metal  tube,  through  which  passes  a  very  fine 
stylet.  An  opening  having  been  made  on  the  external  side  of  the  eye, 
the  tube  is  passed  through  it  as  far  as  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens, 
into  which  is  pushed  the  stylet,  which  opens  a  way  for  the  tube  itself; 
the  stylet  is  then  withdrawn,  the  injection  is  thrown  in,  and  the 
lens  whitens  almost  immediately.  It  would  be  simpler  to  use  a  ca- 
nula  of  Anel's  syringe,  strong  enough  to  traverse  the  capsule  of  the 
lens;  or  again  a  glass  tube,  drawn  out  fine  enough  in  a  lamp  through 
which  you  might  drive  the  liquid  by  blowing  into  it ;  or  again,  the 
small  tubes  we  have  described  as  used  for  cauterization  of  the 
teeth. 

(6.)  Formation  of  an  Artificial  pupil. 

Recourse  is  had  to  this  operation- either  for  accidental  or  congenital 
obliteration  of  the  pupil,  or  when  opacity  of  the  centre  portion  of  the 
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cornea  prevents  the  light  from  traversing  the  natural  pupil.  We  pro- 
ceed by  incision  (coretomie),  excision  (caredomie),  or  tearing  of  the 
iris  icoredinlyse). 

Surgical  Jinatomy, — The  iris,  stretched  as  a  veil  between  the  lens 
and  cornea,  is  distant  about  one  line  from  the  cornea  towards  the 
centre,  and  approaches  it  lilt  it  is  in  contact  with  it  at  the  ctrcumfer- 
race;  behind,  it  is  close  to  the  capsule  of  the  lens,  so  that  it  is  difficult 
not  to  injure  the  latter,  in  acting  on  even  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
iris,  and  impossible  ou  the  posterior.  Lastly,  the  iris  is  continuous  in 
its  large  circumference  with  the  ciliary  circle  and  processes.  The  tex* 
lure  of  the  iris  is  little  understood.  The  appearance  of  fibres,  radi- 
iiing  at  its  great  circumference,  and  circular  near  the  pupil,  has  for 
a  long  time  caused  it  to  be  supposed  that  there  exist  two  antagonist 
muscles.  Numerous  facts  prove  this  hypothesis  to  be  false.  Sometimes 
we  have  in  an  artificial  pupil,  made  in  the  middle  of  these  radiating 
fibres,  the  moveroenis  of  dilatation  and  contraction  (Janin).  Gene- 
rally, the  section  of  these  fibres  does  not  produce  any  spreading  of 
ibe  wound,  so  that  these  anatomical  ideas  are  nf  no  value  in  influencing 
the  method  of  operation;  only  we  should  say  that,  when  the  iris  is 
perfectly  healthy,  or  the  obliteration  of  the  pupil,  either  congenital  or 
accidental,  is  not  of  long  standing,  you  may  to  a  certain  extent  count 
on  this  faculty  of  dilatation  and  contraction.  But  when  (he  obliteration 
is  very  old,  or  is  caused  by  chronic  inflammation,  these  properties 
ate  generally  lost;  more  certainly  still  if  inflammation  has  brought 
on  adhesions  between  the  iris  and  capsule  of  the  lens.  The  applica- 
lion  of  belladonna  causes  a  strong  dilatation,  a  circumstance  of  which 
Cb-  Bell  advises  us  to  reap  the  advantage  in  forming  a  pupil  by 
incision. 
I.  Method  by  Incisios. — It  comprises  several  proceedings. 
Proceeding  of  Cheselden.  —  He  used  a  kind  of  needle,  broader 
and  not  so  pointed,  as  that  for  cataract,  and  sharp  on  one  side  only. 
He  plunged  it  through  the  sclerotic  half  a  line  from  the  edge  of  the 
cornea,  passed  it  across  almost  all  the  posterior  chamber.  Arrived  at 
the  posterior  part  of  the  iris,  he  turned  the  point  against  that  mem- 
brane, and  in  such  a  way  as  to  cut  it  across,  and  divide  it  enough,  in 
vilhdrawing  the  instrument,  to  make  a  horizontal  incision,  from 
which  should  result  an  oblong  pupil,  more  open  in  the  middle  than  at 
ihe  ends,  almost  like  a  cat's  (Morand),  Sharp  and  W.  Adams  have 
modified  the  proceeding  of  Cheselden  by  pushing  the  instrument  from 
behind  forwards  in  the  anterior  chamber,  to  incise  the  iris  from  before 
backwards. 

Proceeding  of  Janin. — He  opens  two-thirds  of  the  cornea  with  a 
Wenzel'a  knife,  as  for  extraction  of  cataract ;  then  raising  the  flap,  he 
traverses  the  iris  with  the  point  of  one  branch  of  a  curved  fine  scissors, 
and  cuts  it  vertically. 

Proceeding  o/Maunoir. — He  makes  a  semicirc\ilar  incision  on  the 
cornea,  comprising  at  least  one-third  of  its  circumference  ;  then  intro- 
duces the  scissors,  one  point  of  which  is  blunt  and  the  other  sharp, 
■raverses  the  iris  with  its  sharp  point,  and  makes  a  vertical  incision,  to 
'  b  be  joins  an  oblique,  making  a  V. 
20 
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Proceeding  of  Velpeau. — He  passes  a  knife,  rather  narrower  than 
that  of  Wenzel,  and  sharp  on  both  sides,  into  the  anterior  chamber, 
cautiously  pushes  it  through  the  iris,  and  after  it  has  passed  in  two  or 
three  lines  into  the  posterior  chamber,  brings  its  point  out  again  into 
the  anterior  chamber,  through  the  iris,  from  behind  forwards;  then  he 
finishes  the  section  of  the  cornea  as  for  extraction  of  cataract,  only  the 
incision  of  this  membrane  is  accompanied  by  a  semicircular  incision  of 
the  same  form  as  the  iris. 

II.  Method  by  Excisiok. — All  the  proceedings  may  be  reduced  to 
three. 

Proceeding  of  Guerin. — A  semilunar  incision  being  made  in  the 
cornea  as  usual,  cut  the  iris  transversely;  then  divide  each  lip  of  the 
wound,  so  as  to  have  a  crucial  incision;  and,  lastly,  excise  the  four 
angles  with  a  scissors. 

Proceeding  of  Wenzel. — Make  a  semicircular  flap  in  the  iris  and 
cornea,  both  at  once  as  in  the  proceeding  of  Velpeau,  which,  in  fact,  is 
only  the  first  step  in  Wenzel's;  then,  raising  (he  flap  of  the  cornea, 
seize  that  of  the  iris  with  a  forceps,  and  cut  it  ofT  with  curved  scissors 
GO  as  to  leave  a  circular  opening. 

Physick  invented  a  pair  of  forceps,  with  oval  ends  like  a  pair  of 
tongs,  with  which  (he  bit  of  iris  was  grasped  and  cut  off  both  at  once. 

Proceeding  of  Gibson. — He  opens  the  cornea,  to  the  extent  of  three 
lines,  with  a  cataract  knife,  one  line  from  the  sclerotic,  The  aqueous 
humour  immediately  flows  out:  and  the  iris  comes  in  contact  with 
the  cornea,  the  wound  of  which  it  plugs  up;  a  slight  pressure  should 
then  be  made  superiorly,  and  near  the  nose,  with  the  index  and  middle 
fingers,  until  the  iris  protrudes,  and  forms  a  little  sac  the  size  of  a  large 
pin's  head  outside  the  wound.  This  portion  should  be  cut  off  with  a 
scissors,  and  the  pressure  immediately  removed.  When  the  iris  re- 
cedes, the  section  will  be  found  more  or  less  circular.  When  the  iris 
adheres  to  the  cornea,  this  projection  or  hernia  cannot  (ake  place ;  in 
this  case,  a  non-adherent  bit  of  this  membrane  must  be  drawn  out  with 
a  small  book,  and  cut  off  as  usual.  When  the  whole,  or  a  great  pari 
of  the  circumference  of  the  iris  adheres  to  (he  cornea,  the  operation  is 
more  delicate  still:  after  section  of  the  cornea,  these  adhesions  must 
be  destroyed  with  a  cataract  knife,  and  not  till  then  must  the  iris  be 
drawn  out  with  the  hook.  The  proceeding  of  Beer  does  not  differ  from 
this,  only  that,  in  case  of  adhesion  to  the  centre  of  the  iris,  he  makes 
the  pupil  in  another  spot. 

III,  Method  by  Detachment.  [Decollement.) — It  was  performed 
by  Assalini  in  1786 ;  but  Scarpa  made  a  method  of  it. 

Proceeding  of  Scarpa. — A  cataract  needle  was  plunged  through  ihe 
sclerotic  as  in  depression,  and  passed  to  the  superior  internal  part  of 
the  circumference  of  the  iris,  near  the  ciliary  ligament ;  then  the  point 
of  the  instrument  was  turned  forwards,  and  brought  through  (he  bor- 
ders of  the  iris  without  touching  Ihe  cornea.  The  iris  was  then  pressed 
downwards  and  outwards,  parallelly  to  its  anterior  surface.  In  this 
manner  it  was  detached  from  its  ciliary  connections  to  s  suitable 
extent,  from  three  lines  to  half  its  circumference.  If  the  lens  seemed 
transparent,  the  needle  was  withdrawn;  if  not,  he  depressed  or  de< 
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slroyeil  all  thai  was  opaque.  Schmidt  re  com  mends,  when  the  cornen 
is  healthy,  lo  pass  Ihe  needle  through  that  membrane.  Numbers  of 
ingenious  inslruments  have  been  made  for  this  proceeding,  most  of 
them  acting  the  part  of  forceps  or  hooks.  But  experience  bus  shown 
that,  after  these  proceedings,  the  iris  is  liable  to  regain  its  position  and 
attachments — whence  the  following 

Proceeding  of  Donegana. — It  is  a  combination  of  detachment  and 
incision.  He  performed  Ihe  detachment  after  the  method  of  Scarpa, 
but  with  a  needle  sharp  on  its  concave  side,  so  as  to  incise  the  iris 
after  having  detached  it, 

Proceeding  of  Langenbeck. — He  makes  a  very  small  opening  in  the 
cornea,  which  will  not  allow  the  iris  to  recede  when  once  it  is  drawn 
outside.  By  this  opening,  he  introduces  a  small  hook  in  a  golden 
tube;  a  small,  simple  or  double,  hook  is  just  as  well.  He  pterces  the 
circumference  of  the  iris  with  his  hook,  and  gently  detaches  it  to  a 
suitable  extent,  drawing  the  flap  into  the  wound  of  the  cornea.  When 
Ihe  flap  is  firmly  fixed  in  the  opening,  so  as  lo  leave  no  danger  of  its 
slipping  back,  the  hook  is  withdrawn,  and  the  operation  is  finished  ; 
the  iris  contracts  firm  adhesions  with  the  cornea,  and  the  pupil  cannot 
be  obliterated.  As  the  danger  of  tenring  the  iris  is  to  be  feared  in 
proportion  to  the  quantity  of  it  drawn  out,  ihe  opening  in  the  cornea 
should  be  as  near  the  edge  detached  as  possible;  bnt,  of  course, 
BO  far  that  the  opacity  of  the  cicatrix  will  in  nowise  obstruct  the 
passage  of  ihe  rays  of  light  across  the  new  pupil.  It  may  be  seen 
that  it  would  be  easy  with  a  more  extensive  incision  to  unite  excision 
W  detachment. 

IV.  Method  by  Extension  of  the  Natural  Pupil. — When  the 
iris  is  in  a  normal  slate,  but  Ihe  cornea  has  become  opaque  in  its 
centre,  Langenbeck  proposes  a  new  operation,  which  has  not  been 
sufficiently  attended  to  or  observed. 

He  makes  a  small  incision  of  ihe  cornea  near  the  sclerotic,  seizes 
the  pupilUry  edge  of  the  iris,  and  draws  it  through  the  edges  of  the 
wound,  which  retain  it  first  by  constriction,  afterwards  by  solid  ad- 
hesions. 

Jippreciation, — Ilwill  be  seen  at  once  that  not  one  of  these  methods 
is  suitable  for  every  case,  nor  can  replace  all  Ihe  others,  In  what  man- 
ner soever  the  incision  is  made,  it  always  leaves  Ihe  reunion  of  Ihe 
lips  of  the  wound  doubtful ;  consequently,  it  is  an  operation  to  be  re- 
jected. When  Ihe  pupil  is  obliterated,  but  the  cornea  healthy,  ex- 
cision is  certainly  the  most  rational  method. 

The  proceeding  of  Guerin  is  too  complicated;  that  of  Gibson  at 
first  sight  seems  easier,  but  it  has  a  great  drawback;  the  section  of 
the  cornea  will  be  loo  close  to  the  pupil,  and  Ihe  cicatrix  will  obstruct 
the  vision;  or  too  distant,  and  then  the  employment  of  the  hook  be- 
comes necessary,  and  jou  risk  tearing  the  iris:  the  proceeding  of 
Wenzt'l  seems  then  to  deserve  preference.  If  the  cornea  is  obscured 
in  the  centre,  the  method  by  extension  of  the  natural  pupil  is  worth 
trying.  If  Ihe  pupil  is  itself  oblilerated,  or  if  iheextentof  the  opacity 
will  not  allow  you  either  to  risk  tearing  it  through  the  cornea,  or  to 
draw  the  natural  pupil  far  enough  out  of  the  way,  excision  may  be 
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tried ;  or,  as  a  last  resource,  detachment  and  hernia.  The  proceeding 
of  Scarpa,  as  ali  those  that  act  through  the  sclerotic,  almost  inevitably 
injures  the  lens  or  its  Papsiile,  and  theory  would  make  us  dread  a 
consecutive  cataract.  Happily,  experietsce  contradicts  these  fears;- 
and  I  should  say  that  I  hsve  obtained  a  very  tolerable  success  b' 
simple  detachment  with  the  neeiJte.  Perhaps  the  plan  of  Langenbecl 
is  mnre  certain.  You  would  risk  nothing  in  tbis  case  by  making  your^ 
incision  of  the  cornea  through  the  opaque  portion,  as  MM.  Paurc 
and  Lusardi  have  proved  that  cicatrization  takes  place  just 

(7.)  Formation  of  an  .iTtiJicial  Cornea. 

When  the  cornea  is  opaque,  in  consequence  of  staphyloma  or  any 
other  affection,  an  attempt  may  be  made  to  restore  to  the  patient 
at  least  tlie  perception  of  light,  and  even  of  objects.  In  Germany, 
especially,  some  curious  proceedings  for  this  purpose  have  been  pro- 
posed :  we  shall  say  a  few  words  about  them,  because  they  are  but  very 
slightly  known  in  France ;  and  they  may  throw  light  upon  some  ques- 
tions, and  serve  as  an  answer,  for  example,  to  the  greatest  objections 
against  extraction  of  cataract  through  the  sclerotic. 

Pellier  first  proposed  to  excise  the  cornea,  to  replace  in  its  circum- 
ference a  crystal  cornea.  This  curious  idea  has  not,  and  doubtless 
never  will,  be  tried  on  man;  it  has  never  even  been  tried  on  animals. 
Aramnn,  in  a  case  of  adherence  of  the  iris  to  the  cornea,  tried  to  detach 
the  iris  from  the  less  opaque  portion  of  the  cornea,  to  allow  the  light, 
at  all  events,  to  pass.  The  operation  only  rendered  the  cornea  more 
opaque  than  before.  Others  have  had  the  idea  of  transplanting  on 
the  human  eye  the  cornea  of  some  animal  ;•  or  again  to  detach  a  slip 
of  the  cornea  in  the  shape  of  a  pediculaled  flap,  and  apply  it  on  an 
opening  made  in  the  sclerotic.  Astonishing  to  say,  names  justly 
celebrated  in  surgery  have  given  their  approbation  to  these  magnificent 
projects.  But  the  most  important  proceeding,  for  it  has  beenoHenest 
tried  on  man,  is  that  of  Autenrieth.  It  consists  in  detaching  a  Qap 
of  the  conjunctiva  and  albuginea,  to  lay  bare  the  sclerotic,  a  circular 
bit  of  which,  and  of  the  choroid,  is  cut  out,  so  that  the  hyaloid  mem- 
brane is  exposed.  It  was  hoped  that  a  transparent  cicatrix  might 
have  been  obtained;  and  in  fact  during  the  first  three  or  four  days 
the  patient  perceived  the  light,  and  even  motions  of  the  hand  or 
fingers ;  but  al\erwards  the  cicatrix  became  as  opaque  as  the  sclerotic 
itself;  in  one  case,  Iiowever,  he  still  retained  the  perception  of  light, 

*  This  iilcs  bai  acluBlly  lieeii  pul  in  praciice.  M.  Ploiiviez,  wlio  hoi  Ijeen  ex- 
Iietimeming  on  ibo  subject  of  iraiuplnnlalion  of  ihe  eornea,  "Kiralaplattit,"  for  fl«a 
joatt,  anil  bas  frpqunntty  pfrfarmetl  lite  op^rnlion,  has  never  obtnitierl  a  perrectif  imiM- 
paraDtDDrnca.  VijianhnB  been  mora  or  leiaenablialiPil,  but  never  com plelely.  AniongM 
the  raw*  ii  one  or  s  young  womsu  wbo  became  blind  81  IbiBe  yeBrs  of  bxb  aflet  tJla 
loiall-pcx.  Hacing  removed  ihe  opaque  corned  he  AxeJ  in  ill  place,  by  Tour  point*  of 
sulurei,  tfae  cornea  of  a  young  dog  killed  Tor  lh#  pur|}Ose.  Tlie  KiaOing  succeeded ;  iMit 
Ihn  pailenl  coulil  only  illilinttuish  Ilie  ligbl  a  Utile  belter,  and  w*8  still  iitiabla  to  ttallt 
aloue.  According  to  M.  Flourens,  bowever,  ure  muit  sUll  not  despair  o(  Ibo  (UOOMccf 
tbeie  eipL'rimenta.  3L  Feldtnann  lias  long  bei'n  engageil  in  ihem,  anil  ap|)enM  to  h*ve 
Bttivod  m  much  more  snliBfliciory  remits,  promising  complete  soeoeBi. — Gaz.  riea  H6pi- 
iBui.  Aug.  21,  1845;  me  Half-yearly  A bw tact  of  Med.  Sdontw!,  Dr,  Ranking,  vot.  0. 
p.  335, 
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urbtcb  was  so  great  a  comfort  that  he  requested  to  have  ihe  operation 
'irmei!  on  the  other  eye. 


(8.)  Of  Hypopion. 
^  irmerly  it  was  advised  lo  puncture  the  cornea  with  a  small  trocar, 
or  to  incise  it  with  the  cataract  knife.  In  the  present  day,  when  the 
abscess  is  considered  to  be  acute,  there  is  too  much  probability  of  in- 
creasing the  inflammation,  and  producing  opa'cily  of  the  cornea.  When 
it  is  chronic,  the  matter  secreted  adheres  to  Ihe  iris  or  cornea;  and 
lastly,  as  the  absorption  removes  it  altogether,  Ihe  operation  has  been 
given  up. 

(D.)  0/ Hydrop/Uhalmia. 
The  trocar  and  incision  through  Ihe  cornea,  or  sclerotic,  have  been 
proposed.  An  incision,  a  line  or  two  long,  through  the  cornea,  is  the 
least  dangerous;  the  aqueous  humour  flows  out,  and  an  immediate 
relief  follows.  Some  days  afterwards,  if  necessary,  it  may  be  repealed. 
M.  Bassedow  has  been  four  times  successful  in  this  way.  In  the 
most  serious  cases,  recourse  is  had  to  excision  of  the  cornea,  in  order  to 
procure  complete  evacuation  of  the  humours  of  ihe  eye,  and  to  trans- 
form ibis  organ  into  a  small  movable  mass,  capable  of  supporting  an 
anificial  eye.  The  proceeding  is  simple  and  easy ;  Ihe  inferior  half  of 
the  cornea  is  divided  as  in  extraction  of  cataract,  Ihen,  seizing  the  flap 
with  a  good  pair  of  forceps  or  a  tenaculum,  detach  it  from  the  rest  of 
the  iHrcumference  with  a  bistoury  or  scissors.  Biandin  recommends 
same  time  excising  the  iris. 


(10.)  Extirpation  of  the  Globe  of  the  Eye.  .i 

•dirtary  Method. — The  operation  varies  according  as  the  lids  par- 
Uapate  or  not  in  the  disease.  When  the  eyeball  alone  is  aflTected, 
the  patient  being  seated  or  lying  down,  the  surgeon  fixes  the  tumour 
with  his  jngers,  or,  what  is  beller,  an  assistant  holds  it  with  a  forceps, 
prolongs  the  external  palpebral  angle  about  an  inch  towards  the  tem- 
ple, and  dissects  downwards  and  upwards  the  lower  and  upper  [id. 
He  then  plunges  in  bis  bistoury,  held  as  a  pen  at  Ihe  internal  com- 
missure, penetrates  along  the  ethmoid  bone  lo  Ihe  oplic  foramen,  and 
grazes  from  wiihin  outwards  the  inferior  semi-circumference  of  the 
orbit,  taking  care  to  divide  the  attnchment  of  the  obliqnus  inferior. 
Having  reached  the  external  angle,  he  re-enters  his  knife  at  the  in- 
ternal angle,  and  grazes  the  superior  orbital  semi-circumference, 
including  in  Ihe  parts  lo  be  removed  Ihe  lachrymal  gland. 

The  eye  is  now  only  retained  by  a  pedicle  formed  by  Ihe  four  recti 
nuEcles  and  Ihe  optic  nerve.  Cut  it  across  with  a  bistoury  or  curved 
scissors;  whatever  be  the  instrument  used,  you  are  advised  to  pass 
it  to  Ihe  bollom  of  the  orbit  along  its  internal  wall,  doubtless  lo 
avoid  injuring  the  ethmoid  bone.  Desault,  with  reason,  preferred  to 
follow  the  external  wall,  which  is  shorter,  more  oblique,  and  in  every 
way  more  convenient  for  the  operator.  The  tumour  removed,  try 
;ith  the  finger  that  you  have  not  left  any  diseased  parts.  The  largpsl 
ttery  is  the  ophthalmic;  small  plugs  or  pellets  of  lint  suffice  lo  stop 
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the  bleeding.     When  ihe  ]ids  are  affected,  you  begin  by  removing  th» 
diseased  ponion  of  them.  4 

Proceeding  of  Dupuj/tren. — He  commences  by  detaching  (he  eye- | 
from  the  superior  wall  of  the  orbil,  and  cutling  its  pedicle  across;  he   1 
then  turns  it  down  and  draws  it  forwards,  and  dissects  it  out  from 
behind  forwards  ou  the  cheek. 

(U.)  Introduction  of  an  Jirlificial  Eye. 
In  general,  we  should  wait  until  the  surface  is  bealed  before  we  place 
an  arliticial  eye.  This  does  not  happen  before  the  fourth  month,  some- 
limes  not  uDlil  the  eighth  or  twelfth.  Wenzel  recommends  its  im- 
mediate inlroduclion,  to  prevent  reunion  of  the  lids  to  the  mass  or 
bottom  of  the  orbit ;  this  advice  seems  to  us  applicable  only  when 
there  is  no  other  mode  of  hindering  this  onion.  In  describing  the 
proceedings  of  introduction  and  exiraclion,  we  shall  give  the  words  of 
M.  Hazard-Mirault. 

Proceeding  of  Introduclion. — Choose  an  eye,  at  the  farlhest  no 
more  than  half  an  inch  long  and  one-third  broad;  take  il  between 
your  right  tbiirob  and  index  linger,  dip  it  in  water,  raise  the  upper  lid 
with  your  left  hand  and  slip  the  largest  part  of  the  eye  under  it ;  when 
you  have  it  introduced,  direct  it  a  little  towards  the  external  angle  and 
retain  it  there;  then  allow  the  lid  gently  to  descend,  quickly  draw  the 
lower  lid  from  under  it,  and  the  eye  is  introduced. 

This  eye  should  not  rest  in  silu  more  than  eight  or  ten  hours,  or 
from  morning  to  evening.  Afler  this  first  trial,  you  can  judge  what 
size  eye  will  do  next ;  and,  after  using  it  for  a  short  time,  a  larger  will 
fit ;  thus  you  go  on  gradually  increasing  its  size,  though  it  need  never 
be  so  large  as  the  healthy  one.  It  is  well  for  the  eye  to  float  easily 
in  Ihe  orbit  behind  Ihe  lids,  and  cover  the  deformed  eye  without 
fatiguing  nr  strongly  pressing  any  of  these  parls. 

Proceeding  of  Extraction. — A  long  pin  with  a  rather  large  head  is 
required ;  or,  better,  a  silver  or  golden  needle  about  three  in^jhes  long 
and  about  the  thickness  of  a  knitting-needle,  terminated  at  each  end 
by  a  little  hook  with  a  rounded  head.  The  oculist  holds  this  needle 
as  a  pen  ;  with  the  fingers  of  the  left  hand  he  tlepresses  the  lower  lid, 
and  passes  between  it  and  the  arlificial  eye  one  of  the  hooks  of  the 
needle,  which  is  passed  on  the  enamel  until  it  meets  its  inferior  bor- 
der. Then  he  depresses  the  right  hand  towards  the  cheek,  and,  with- 
out puliing  it  towards  himself,  uses  the  needle  as  a  lever — raising  the 
artificial  eye,  which,  being  no  longer  supported  by  the  lower  lid,  slides 
along  Ihe  needle,  and  falls  into  his  left  hand,  which  is  quickly  moved 
from  the  lid  to  catch  it. 

Immediately  after  the  extraction,  the  eye  must  be  put  in  clean 
water,  lo  clear  itself  of  Ihe  thick  mucus  with  which  it  becomes 
covered. 
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CHAPTER  n. 
OPERATIONS  PERFORMED  ON  THE  AUDtTORY  APPARATUS, 

(1.)  Perforation  of  the  Lobule  of  the  Ear. 
This  trivial  operation  may  be  performed  with  a  common  bodkin 
or  a  small  hydrocele  trocar ;  but  a  trocar,  with  a  conical  angular 
shaft  tapering  to  the  point,  is  generally  used.  They  are  maue  of 
gold  or  platinum,  but  steel  is  evidently  better.  The  sensibility  of 
the  lobule  is  first  blunled  by  slight  pressure;  then  it  is  put  flatly  on 
a  bit  of  cork,  and  the  instrument  driven  boldly  through  it  with  force 
enough  to  cause  the  trocar  and  canula  lo  enfer  the  cork  lo  some 
<iepth.  The  trocar  is  then  withdrawn,  and  a  bit  of  lead  wire  passed 
through  the  canula,  which  is  then  also  withdrawn.  The  lead  wire 
is  now  hc^nl  into  a  ring,  and  lefl  in  until  the  opening  has  become 
;permanent. 

(2.)  Excision  of  the  Lobule. 
Boyer  saw  an  instance  in  which  the  lobule  was  so  long  and  mis- 
shapen, that  it  became  quite  a  deformity.  He  traced  in  ink  the  shape 
he  wished  to  leave  it,  and  removed  the  superfluous  portion  with  the 
scissors.  The  wound  healed  readily,  and  the  deformity  was  re- 
moved. 

(3.)  Otoplasty. 

The  loss  of  the  lobule,  or  even  of  part  of  the  tragus,  may  be  re- 
paired by  the  autoplastie  method.  Dieflenbach  has  successfully  tried 
it, 

Proceeding  of  Dieffenbach. — The  diseased  edge  of  the  ear  having 
been  pared,  he  cuts  from  in  front  on  the  temple,  or  at  (he  superior 
part  of  the  concha,  or  behind  on  the  mastoid  process,  a  sufficient  flap 
of  skin;  this  he  dissects  aOer  the  method  of  Celsus,  so  that  it  may  be 
stretched  without  twisting  its  pedicle,  and  brought  into  contact  wilh 
the  raw  edge  of  the  lobule,  lo  which  it  is  attached  by  points  of  inter- 
rupted suture,  including  the  entire  thickness  of  each  part.  A  roll  of 
lint  covered  with  dressing  is  passed  behind  this  kind  of  bridge,  to  pre- 
vent the  retraction  of  the  dissected  skin,  and  the  whole  is  covered  wilh 
compresses  saturated  with  marshmallow  water.  When  the  adhesion 
in  pretty  firm,  that  is  to  say,  after  three  or  four  days,  the  needles  may 
be  removed.  But  the  flap  must  not  be  separated  from  the  cranium 
until  from  the  fifteenth  to  the  thirtieth  day,  for  fear  of  gangrene.  Care 
must  be  taken,  in  making  this  separation,  to  give  the  portion  attached 
to  the  lobule  the  required  form,  and  to  let  it  be  at  least  half  as  large 
again  as  the  loss  of  substance :  then  it  is  dressed  separately  from  the 
wound  it  leaves  on  the  head.  Its  cutaneous  surface  corresponds  to  the 
external  surface  of  the  lobule.     It  retracts  and  becomes  thickened  and 
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hardened.     At  first  il  is  paie,  then  becomes  red,  and  for  a  long  lini 
more  coloured  than  the  rest  of  the  lobule. 

(4.)  Obliteration  of  the  Auditory  Canal. 
This  obliteration  is  complete  or  incomplete,  congenital  or  accidental; 
it  is  caused  by  either  an  approximation  of  the  osseous  parielea,  in 
which  case  we  cannot  do  anything;  or  the  abnormal  approximation  of 
the  soft  parts  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  canal ;  or,  lastly,  a  membrane 
more  or  less  deeply  placed,  and  which  performs  ihe  office  of  a 
diaphragm. 

\S'hen  the  auditory  canal  is  closed  from  birth,  it  is  difEcult  to  judge 
whether  there  exists  a  simple  membrane  only,  or  whether  there  is  total 
absence  of  the  canal.  For  this  doubtful  case  an  incision  may  be 
made  with  a  bistoury,  to  the  depth  ofa  line  or  two.  If  then  no  space 
is  found,  the  canal  does  not  exist.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  met  with, 
the  external  incision  may  be  enlarged,  and  a  tent,  a  bit  of  bougie,  or 
a  canula,  or  some  dilating  body  be  placed  in  it,  which  is  renewed  and 
left  in  for  some  lime  allerthe  cicatrization.  You  would  act  in  the  same 
way,  if  the  obliteration  was  accidental. 

When  there  is  only  a  simple  membrane,  if  it  is  not  deep,  incise  it 
crucially,  with  a  very  sharp  bistoury,  covered  with  lint  to  within  two 
lines  of  its  point;  and,  if  possible,  remove  the  flaps.  If  it  is  very 
deeply  situated,  you  may  carefully  use  a  trocar,  the  point  of  which  is 
very  little  longer  than  the  canula;  but  cauterization,  with  nitrate  of 
silver,  proposed  by  Leschevin,  is  preferable.  In  all  these  cases,  even 
when  Ihe  obliteration  is  incomplete,  we  can  only  keep  the  canal  open 
by  placing  dilators  in  it,  and  aflerwards  an  ivory  or  metallic  canula^ 
left  in  permanently,  or  applied  at  intervals. 

(5.)  Of  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Ear. 

JInatomy. — The  external  auditory  canal,  longer  in  the  adult  than 
in  the  infant,  attains  in  the  former  the  extent  of  nearly  an  inch;  it  is 
directed  obliquely  inwards  and  forwards,  and  follows  a  curved  coursi^, 
80  that  its  inferior  wall  is  convex,  its  superior  concave.  Its  internal 
end  is  closed  by  the  membrana  tympani,  stretched  obliquely  from 
above  downwards,  and  from  without  inwards,  in  such  a  way  that  it 
seems  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  upper  wall,  which  is  consequently 
shorter  than  Ihe  lower;  the  canal  is  larger  at  its  extremities  than  in 
the  middle,  and  presents  an  elliptical  transverse  section  ;  the  disposi- 
tion of  which  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  know,  in  the  extraction 
of  foreign  bodies. 

This  elliptical  form  of  the  canal  is  the  more  marked  the  younger 
the  subject ;  moreover,  in  infants,  the  greatest  diameter  of  the  ellipse 
has  constantly  a  direction  almost  parallel  to  that  of  the  zygomatic 
process,  consequently,  almost  horizontal;  as  we  advance  in  age,  the 
development  of  Ihe  mastoid  process  seems  to  elevate  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity of  this  diameter,  so  that  at  puberty  the  diameter  is  oblique 
from  above  downwards,  and  from  behind  forwards;  in  the  adult,  it 
approaches  the  perpendicular,  which  it  attains  almost  completely  id 
the  aged. — (Lenoir.) 


'~Vdreigk  bodiee  in  the  ear. 

operative  Proceedings. — The  foreign  bodies  thai  get  into  this  canul 
are  of  dirers  natures,  and  give  rise  to  difierent  indicalioDS ;  they  may 
be  arranged  into  four  classes,  viz.: — 

1 .  Hardened  Wax. — This  should  be  first  sofiened,  either  with  in- 
jections of  oil  or  warm  soap  and  water,  or  salt  water,  or  even  pure 
water,  and  then  extracted  with  an  ear-pick. 

2.  Living  Insects. — For  instance,  a  louse,  a  bug,  or  an  earwig.  If 
you  cannot  entangle  ihem  in  a  bit  of  unravelled  cotton  or  wool,  catch 
(hem  in  a  bit  of  glue  or  pitch  on  the  end  of  a  probe,  or  seize  them 
with  a  forceps;  you  must  kill  tbem  by  pouring  into  the  canal  oil, 
tot  water,  or  stilt  more  active  liquids. 

3.  Sofl  Bodies. — Cotton,  paper,  dead  insects,  grains,  or  seeds — pass 
an  ear-pick  between  them  and  the  parietes  of  the  canal  beyond  them, 
and  use  it  as  a  lever.  If  ihey  are  too  large,  divide  them  with  any 
narrow  and  slightly  sharp  instrument,  and  extract  bit  by  bit. 

4.  Hard  Bodies. — Bits  of  gravel,  glass,  lead,  cherry-stones,  &c. 
Here  the  difficulty  is  great;  we  have  several  times  seen  Dupuytren 
fail  in  his  attempts. — The  surgeon,  sitting  down,  places  the  patient 
Icoeeling  between  bis  legs,  and  holds  him  with  his  head  turned  back 
on  his  thigh,  so  that  the  aifected  ear  may  be  exposed  at  the  same 
time  lo  ihe  light,  and  to  the  view  of  the  operator.  Assistants  hold 
the  patient,  and  prevent  him  from  moving. 

Begin  by  lubricating  the  passage  with  oil ;  then  the  surgeon,  drawing 
the  tragus  upwards  and  backwards,  takes  a  small  curette,  which  he 
passes  along  the  inferior  wall  of  tbe  canal  beyond,  or  at  all  events  as 
far  as,  the  foreign  body,  which  he  tries  to  push  upwards  and  outwards, 
using  the  curette  as  a  lever  of  the  first  order.  The  curette  must  be 
passed  along  the  inferior  wall;  this  precept  extends  to  tbe  introduc- 
tion of  any  instrument,  for  the  following  reasons:  The  membrana 
tyrapani  extending  obliquely  from  above  downwards,  and  from  without 
inwards,  there  is  less  danger  of  wounding  it ;  the  vertical  diameter  of 
the  canal  being  greater  than  ihe  transverse,  there  is  more  chance  of 
finding  a  space  for  the  instrument  there  than  anywhere  else,  especially 
with  a  round  body.     (Boyer.) 

As  you  wilt  observe,  these  remarks  only  affect  the  anatomical 
position  of  the  canal  in  the  adult.  In  children  the  instrument  should 
be  carried  along  the  apterior  wall  of  the  canal,  varying  it  according  lo 
the  ages  ;  neither  does  it  seem  well  demonstrated  that  the  best  way 
to  get  beyond  the  foreign  body  without  injuring  the  tympanum  is 
along  Ihe  inferior  wall.  This  wall  certainly  is  the  longest,  but  its 
convexity  does  not  permit  the  instruments  to  follow  it  in  its  entire 
length;  and,  as  it  obliges  them  to  be  directed  exactly  inwards,  the  in- 
strument goes  right  against  the  membrane — whilst  this  membrane, 
forming  a  sort  of  continuation  to  the  superior  wall,  the  instrument 
passes  almost  parallel  to  its  external  surface,  and  there  is  less  chance 
of  its  being  wounded.  I  habitually  follow  this  course,  and  have  never 
had  cause  to  repent  it. 

Proceeding  of  Mayor. — M.  Mayor  has  published  several  successful 
cases  in  which  he  used  only  injections  of  water,  forced  into  the  auditory 
canal  by  means  of  an  ordinary  syringe,  the  jet  of  liquid,  passing  and 
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accumulaling  behind  Ihe  substance,  impels  it  forward  with  consi- 
derable  force.  I  should  remark  that  I  tried  this  plan  without  succet 
when  I  succeeded  with  a  bit  of  iron  wire  beat  to  represent  a  ci 
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(6.)  Of  Polypi  of  the  Mditory  Canal. 

They  are  of  two  kinds;  some  are  simple  excrescences,  easily  extir- 
pated; others,  depending  on  a  raore  serious  affection,  are  vegetations 
of  a  malignant  nature,  which  spring  up  again  immediately  after  their 
removal. 

Cauterization,  Ligature,  Excision,  and  Extraction  have  been  pro- 
posed. The  three  first  proceedings  are  suitable  only  when  Ihe  polypus 
is  not  deep,  and  do  not  need  special  precepts;  but  sometimes,  for 
ligature  or  excision,  the  polypus  should  be  drawn  outwards  with  a 
book. 

Extraction  is  suited  for  all  cases.  Dupuyfren  performed  it  with 
very  small  steel  longs,  having  a  small  hook  at  their  extremity  ;  carry 
them  as  deep  as  possible  on  the  polypus,  bury  their  hooks  in  its 
substance,  then  rotate  them  and  the  polypus,  so  as  to  break  its  root, 
or  drag  it  straight  off.  The  blood  that  immediately  escapes  so  masks 
the  parts  that  we  are  generally  obliged  to  put  off  the  rest  of  the 
operation  till  the  next  morning. 

(7.)  Perforation  of  the  Membrana  Tympani. 

Attempted  for  the  first  time  by  Cheselden,  reproduced  by  A.  Cooper; 
it  is  performed  by  puncture,  caustic,  or  excision. 

I.  Puncture.  Proceeding  of  Sir  A.  Cooper. — He  used  a  small 
curved  trocar,  the  point  of  which  does  not  extend  at  farthest  more  than 
a  line  and  ahalf  beyond  the  canula.  Place  the  patient  so  that  the  solar 
light  may  fall  exactlyon  the  canal.  The  surgeon,  sitting  down,  draws 
the  tragus  upwards  and  backwards  to  make  the  canal  as  straight  as 
possible;  then  holding  the  trocar  as  a  pen,  with  its  point  inside  the 
canula,  he  passes  it  up  lo  the  anterior  and  inferior  part  of  the  tym- 
panum, and  then  pushes  the  point  through  it.  The  vessels  intersected 
are  so  small  that  there  is  very  little  bleeding;  if  there  is  any  con- 
siderable quantity,  other  parts  must  have  been  touched.  When  the 
operation  succeeds,  the  patient  regains  his  hearing  immediately.  This 
puncture  only  makes  a  very  small  opening,  which  is  liable  to  oblitera- 
tion, whence  the  following  proceeding; — 

Proceeding  of  Buchanan. — He  uses  a  quadrangular  trocar,  which 
he  passes  through  the  membrane  at  about  the  middle  of  the  space 
between  its  centre  and  inferior  border;  causing  the  point  to  pene- 
trate lo  a  depth  of  about  one  line,  rotating  the  handle  at  the  same 
time  in  opposite  directions.  His  intention  is  to  widely  cut  across  the 
fibres  of  the  membrane,  and  throw  apart  the  lips  of  the  incision, 

n,  CAUTERizATroN.  Proceeding  of  Richcrand. — He  advises  us  to 
make  the  opening  by  means  of  caustic,  to  obtain  a  loss  of  substance. 
His  plan  has  but  few  partisans. 

in.  Excision. — Himly  first  invented  a  very  imperfect  instrument 
(tm  emporte  piece);  it  was  since  improved  by  Fabrizi  of  Modena,  and 
by  Deieau.     The  instrument  of  the  latter  consists  of  a  canula  with  b 
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cutting  extremity  containing  a  shank  hoiiowed  out  as  a  corkscrew, 
and  terminated  by  a  little  thin  disk,  the  circumference  of  which  also 
offers  an  edge  facing  that  of  the  canula,  the  inslniment  being  passed 
to  ibe  membrane  ;  the  sbank  is  by  a  motion  of  rotation  passed  through 
the  membrane,  and,  when  it  has  reached  a  depth  of  about  one  line 
beyond  the  membrane,  a  spring,  which  is  let  loose,  brings  back  the 
sharp  disk  against  the  edge  of  the  canula,  cutting  out  the  bit  of  mem- 
brane between  them.  This  plan  is  much  superior  to  the  others,  but 
it  does  not  always  succeed. 

(8.)  Perforation  of  Ike  Maitoid  Cells. 
First  pointed  out  by  Riolan,  a^erwards  performed  by  Jasser,  and 
some  others,  and  perhaps  too  lightly  abandoned.  It  may  be  had 
recourse  to  in  some  cases  of  deafness,  and  especially  to  empty  an 
abscess  in  the  mastoid  cells.  It  must  be  remembered  that  these 
ceils  do  not  exist  in  very  young  persons;  and  that  the  largest  are  a 
little  in  front  of  the  mastoid  process,  seven  or  eight  lines  above  its 
summit, — The  external  surface  of  this  process  is  laid  bare  as  for  the 
operation  of  trepanning,  and  a  small  trepan  or  perforator  applied 
OD  the  bone,  in  the  indicated  direction;  sometimes  even  a  simple 
trocar  suffices.  If  there  is  any  caries,  a  gouge  and  mallet  may  be 
serriceably  used, 

(9.)  Calheterism  of  the  Eustachian  Tube.  {Fig.  15,  o.) 
Anatomy. — The  Eustachian  tube  is  a  semi-osseous,  semi-cartilagi- 
nous, and  membranous  tube,  about  one  inch  and  two-thirds  long, 
establishing  a  communication  between  the  tympanum  and  pharynx. 
It  descends  obliquely  inwards  and  forwards,  without  any  curve,  so 
that  the  beak  of  a  curved  catheter  could  not  pass  far  into  it.  Con- 
sequently, flexible  catheters  are  of  more  service.  The  position  of  its 
pharyngeal  orifices  is  very  badly  marked  out.  It  has  been  well  said 
that  it  may  be  found  two  inches  and  some  lines  from  (he  anterior 
orifice  of  the  nares;  but  some  raise  it  lo  the  level  of  the  middle 
meatus,  others  at  least  opposite  the  attachroent  of  the  inferior  spongy 
bone.  I  have  proved  that  it  corresponds  exactly  to  the  external  wall 
of  the  meatus  inferior,  at  almost  an  equal  distance  from  the  floor  and 
the  insertion  of  the  spongy  bone ;  and,  if  the  latter  did  not  present  an 
obstacle,  we  should  reach  it  directly  bypassing  the  beak  of  the  sound 
against  the  external  wall  of  the  meatus :  it  looks  downwards,  inwards, 
and  forwards:  it  is  bounded  above  and  behind  by  a  perceptible 
elevation,  so  that  (he  beak  of  the  sound  passed  along  Ihe  floor  of  the 
nasal  fossa,  beyond  (he  inferior  meatus,  need  only  be  raised  by  a 
movement  of  rotation  outwards  in  a  quarter  of  a  circle,  without 
leaving  the  external  wall  of  the  nostril,  to  slide  into  the  orifice  of  iis 
own  accord.  Calheterism  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  performed  by  three 
different  passages — by  the  mouth — by  Ihe  corresponding  nostril— or 
by  Ihe  opposite  nostril ;  we  only  have  recourse  to  i(  in  order  to  make 
injections. 

FiasT  Method. — Imagined  by  Guyot,  post-master  at   Versailles, 
in  1724;  it  has  had  but  few  partisans,  and  is  generally  abandoned. 


Secokd  Method.- 
in  three  wnys. 

Ordinary  Proceeding, — A  sound,  curved  like  a  female  catheter,  but 
smaller,  and  without  eyes  nl  its  sides,  but  open  at  each  end,  is  used, 
carefully  oiled  before  it  is  introduced.  The  patient  being  seated  on  a 
chair,  with  his  head  slightly  thrown  back  and  supported  on  a  pillow,  the 
surgeon  standing  before  him,  or  a  little  to  one  side,  takes  the  instru- 
ment as  a  pen,  and  presents  its  beak  at  the  nostril,  on  the  same  side 
as  the  obstructed  tube,  and  passes  it  rapidly  on  the  floor  of  the  fossa, 
its  convexity  looking  inwards  and  a  little  upwards,  its  concavity  down- 
wards and  outwards;  at  about  two  inchesdepth,  he  reaches  ihe  velum 
of  the  palate,  which  is  announced  by  the  patient  making  a  sudden 
effort  at  deglutition.  The  beak  is  then  turned  outwards  and  upwards 
by  a  movement  of  rotation  given  to  the  shank,  without  quilting  ihe 
external  wall  of  the  nostril,  so  as  to  reach  Ihe  superior  part  of  the 
maxillary  meatus;  and,  in  continuing  to  push  in  this  direction,  you 
reach  the  opening  of  the  lube,  which  passes  obliquely  outwards,  back- 
wards, and  upwards.  The  sound  is  pushed  in  to  a  sufficient  depth  by 
a  moderate  pressure.  To  make  the  injection,  a  syringe  must  be  fitted 
into  Ihe  mouth  of  the  tube.  If  Ihe  injection  is  slopped  in  the  Eusta- 
chian tube,  the  syringe  should  be  withdrawn,  and  abluni  probe  intro- 
duced as  far  as  Ihe  ob.stacle  to  destroy  it. 

Proceeding  of  M.  Deleau. — He  substitutes  for  the  silver  sound  a 
gum  elastic  sound  of  the  same  shape,  supported  by  a  silver  stylet  four 
or  six  inches  in  length  and  about  one  line  in  diameter,  presenting  a 
pretty  strong  curve  at  one  end  and  a  ring  at  the  other.  The  sound  is 
passed  in  the  usual  way  as  far  as  theopeningof  Ihe  tube;  the  stylet  is 
then  pushed  into  it,  beyond  the  sound,  and  the  sound  afterwards  pushed 
in  also  upon  it;  then  the  stylet  is  withdrawn:  a  lip  of  silver  is  filled 
to  the  external  end  of  Ihe  sound,  with  a  bit  of  wire  on  it  that  grasps 
(he  a!a  of  Ihe  nose  as  a  forceps. 

M.  Deleau  prefers  injections  of  air  to  injections  of  liquid.  He 
inserts  the  spout  of  a  syringe  or  caoutchouc  bottle  into  the  mouth  of  the 
wound.  He  recognizes,  by  applying  his  ear  to  the  diseased  ear,  whe- 
ther llie  air  gets  as  far  as  the  tympanum,  and  whether  it  can  get  out 
again  between  Ihe  sides  of  Ihe  tube  and  sound  ;  in  which  case  a  double 
current  of  air  is  established,  that  going  lo  the  tympanum  through  the 
sound,  and  that  returning  lo  the  pharynx. 

Proceeding  of  M.  Gairal. — When  the  beak  of  the  sound  has  reached 
the  posterior  orifice  of  the  nnsal  fossa — in  olher  terms,  the  exiremity 
of  the  osseous  floor — M.  Gairal  causes  it  to  describe  a  quarter  of  a 
circle  by  a  slight  movement  of  rotation  outwards  ;  then,  advancing  a 
few  lines,  it  passes  right  into  the  orifice.  This  rotation,  limited  to  a 
quarter  of  a  circle,  is  in  exact  accordance  with  the  anatomical  facts  I 
have  stated. 

It  is  so  essential,  that  M.  Gairal  has  engraved  on  the  side  of  the 
lips  of  his  sounds  figures  indicating  to  the  operator  when  the  movement 
is  complete.  If  it  is  not  extensive  enough,  you  descend  into  the  pha- 
rynx. If  too  extensive,  you  strike  against  the  internal  side  of  the  base 
of  the  pterygoid  process.     The  orifice  being  occupied  by  the  beak  of 
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Ibe  eound,  ytrn  have  now  to  penetrate  into  ihe  canal.  Gairal  indicates, 
as  the  third  step  of  Ihe  operation,  to  continue  the  movement  of  rota- 
tion, to  raise  the  beali  upwards  and  outwards,  at  the  same  lime  push- 
ing it  in.  The  curveof  the  instrument  should  be  determined  according 
to  the  directions  of  the  nasal  fossa  and  tube.  Boyer  used  a  sound  with  a 
curve  of  136";  Gairal  prefers  one  at  145°. 

Third  Method.  (Deleau.) — When  Ihe  corresponding  nostril  is  from 
any  cause  obitteraled,  you  may  enter  the  tube  from  the  other,  wilh  a 
more  slightly  curved  instrument,  Ihe  beak  of  which  is  turned  back  a 
little  towards  its  convexity.  It  is  passed  wilh  ils  concavity  turned  down- 
wards and  inwards,  along  the  inferior  border  of  ihe  septum.  When 
once  arrived  at  the  velum  of  the  palate,  a  movement  of  rotation  should 
be  given  to  it  sufficient  to  raise  its  eiclremity  behind  the  vomer,  and 
reach  the  tube  :  the  rest  as  usual. 

The  patient  himself,  if  he  has  ever  been  operated  on  before,  will  tell 
you  if  the  sound  is  badly  placed.  It  raay,  moreover,  be  known  by  the 
position  of  the  sound,  or  by  injecting  air  or  water.  If  Ihe  sound  is 
well  placed,  the  injection  enters  the  cavily  of  the  lympatium,  or  does 
not  reach  it  at  all.  If  it  is  badly  placed,  the  injection  falls  into  the 
pharynx. 

It  is  better  to  push  Ihe  sound  briskly,  though  gently  rather  than  loo 
slowly,  as  il  causes  less  pain  and  fatigue.  M.  Velpeau  asks,  would 
not  cauterization  be  belter  than  injection  for  clearing  the  tube? 

appreciation. — The  proceeding  of  Gairal  is  certainlyihe  best,  theo- 
retically, and  should  be  preferred  when  the  nasal  fossae  are  not  ob- 
structed ;  perhaps  two  inches  is  too  long  for  the  curved  portion  of  the 
sound,  and  renders  its  rotation  in  so  narrow  a  space  difncult.  When 
there  is  an  obslmclion  in  the  nasal  fossa,  on  the  side  corresponding 
lo  the  tube,  only  two  resources  remain :  the  last  proceeding  of  Deieau, 
and  the  primitive  proceeding  of  Guyon.  I  think  the  latter  might  be 
successfully  applied,  wilh  the  precaution  of  putting  the  index  finger 
to  the  bottom  of  Ihe  mouth,  as  far  as  the  posterior  nares,  to  recognize 
the  projection  formed  by  the  superior  lip  of  Ihe  orifice,  and  so  direct 
Ihe  instrument.  Doubtless  on  the  living  subject  we  should  have  to 
contend  against  Ihe  contraction  of  the  velum  ofibe  palate  and  pharynx; 
but,  these  difSeulties  overcome,  the  finger  very  easily  reaches  the  ori- 
fice, and  at  once  recognizes  it. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OPERATIONS  PERFORMED  ON  THE  NOSE,  AND  OLFACTORY  APPARATUS. 

(I.)  Of  Rhinoplasty. 

All  Ihe  methods  of  autoplasty  have  been  applied  to  this  operation  ; 

we  might  add  two  others,  used  in  India,  if  our  European  civilization 

"i  not  cause  us  to  reject  them  in  an  absolute  manner. 


_^_did  not  cause  i 
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1.  Transplantation  of  a  J^osefrom  another  Person. — There  are  some 
rare  facts  which  permit  us  to  conceive  the  bare  possibility  of  such  a 
thing. 

2.  Tlie  formation  of  a  new  JVose  from  Integuments  taken  from 
another  Person. — M.  Dutrochet  says,  that  for  this  purpose  Ihey 
borrow  a  flup  of  skin  from  Ihe  buttock  of  a  slave.  The  details  of 
these  operations  would  be  quite  superfluous  here;  it  suffices  to  have 
mentioned  them. 

I,  Method  of  Celsds, — Successfully  employed  by  Larrey  anil 
CiefTeobach,  it  is  applicable  in  two  diSerent  cases ;  sometimes  there  is 
a  real  loss  of  substance,  comprising  the  entire  thickness  of  the  walls  of 
the  nose ;  in  which  case,  the  skin  of  the  cheek  is  dissected,  and  brought 
forward  to  form  the  sides  of  Ihe  new  nose,  and  the  septum  is  cut  from 
the  upper  lip.  All  these  flnp!>  should  be  united  by  suture,  and  sup- 
ported so  as  to  prevent  their  coming  apart. 

It  is  much  more  usual  to  see  the  nose  depressed  than  completely 
destroyed  aOer  syphilitic  or  scrofulous  diseases;  whence  Ihe  special 
proceeding  we  are  about  lo  describe. 

Proceeding  of  Dieffenbach. — A  young  giri  had  lost  the  bones  of  her 
nose,  the  vomer,  the  greatest  portion  of  the  nasal  process — the  malar 
bone,  and  the  lamellae  of  the  ellimoid;  the  integuments  of  the  nose 
were  folded  into  the  na- 
^'t.i<'-  sal  fossiE,  and  presented, 

instead  of  Ihe  natural  pro- 
jection of  this  organ,  a 
tortuous  fissure  that  gave 
Ihe  countenance  the  as- 
pect of  a  skull.  The  pa- 
tient was  sealed  on  a 
table  with  her  back  sup- 
ported by  cushions;  M. 
DieRenbach  made  ail 
along  each  side  of  the 
nose  an  incision  down  to 
Ihe  bone;  there  resulted 
a  band  of  isolated  integu- 
ment only  attached  above 
and  below,  at  each  end, 
and  wider  at  the  bottom 
than  at  the  top.  A  ver- 
tical incision,  down  the 
median  line,  divided  this 
portion  of  skin  1  the  late- 
-  ral  incisions  were  con- 
d  tinued      inferiorly,      by 

which  detached  Ihe  alae 
of  the  nose  from  Iheir  external  adhesions.  The  two  flaps  were 
then  dissected  from  below  upwards,  out  of  Ihe  foss<e,  where  they  were 
folded;  the  cul  edges  of  the  cheek  were  also  delacbed  from  the  bone 


e^'r. 
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for  a  little  distance.  All  these  dissections  finished,  he  brought  together 
Ihe  borders  of  the  median  incision,  after  having  sloped  off  their  in- 
ternal surfaces  to  hinder  Ihem  from  again  folding  inwards,  and  united 
fbera  by  six  points  of  suture;  eight  other  points  of  suture  served 
to  maintain  in  contact  the  lips  of  the  lateral  incisions,  the  internal 
surfaces  of  which  were  also  sloped  off,  and  then  the  nose  appeared 
to  have  regained  its  shape  and  prominence.  A  band  of  skin  that 
remained  with  the  septum,  being  too  short,  turned  ihe  point  of  Ihe 
nose  inwards;  it  was  lengthened  by  means  of  two  small  incisions  in 
the  upper  lip. 

Then  he  placed  in  each  nostril  a  tube  of  quill,  enveloped  in  oiled 
lint;  and  lastly  he  passed  a  long,  thin  needle  through  the  dissected 
integument  of  the  cheek  beneath  Ihe  new  nose:  this  needle  was  fur- 
nished with  a  leather  head,  and  the  point  he  twisted  up  with  a  pin- 
cers, so  that  it  kept  the  lateral  surface  of  the  nose  in  contact  with 
those  of  the  cheeks,  and  augmented  the  projection  of  the  organ. 

The  nose,  thus  reconstructed,  being  pale  and  cold,  it  was  covered 
with  compresses  moistened  wilh  warm  wine  and  water.  In  the  evening, 
the  beat  and  redness  had  reappeared;  on  the  third  day,  almost  all  the 
points  of  suture  were  removed  ;  on  Ihe  tenth,  the  long  needle.  During 
Ihe  ten  following  days,  the  inside  of  the  nose  was  frequently  cauter- 
ized, and  washed  wilh  injections;  it  eventually  became  covered  wilh 
a  cutaneous  layer  of  new  formation.  The  cohimna,  which  was  too 
narrow,  sloughed  from  ihe  fourth  day,  and  was  removed  wilh  ihe 
scissors.  M.  Dieffenbach  made  another  with  a  bit  of  integument 
taken  from  the  upper  lip. 

11.  Italian  Mf.tiiod. — Amongst  moderns,  Graefe  is  Ihe  only  one 
who  has  employed  it  under  the  name  of  the  German  method. 

Proceeding  of  Graefe. — He  begins  by  making  the  patient  wear,  at 
night,  for  some  time,  a  kind  of  laced  waistcoat  surmounted  by  a  hood 
which  solidly  embraces  the  head,  and  to  which  are  attached  four  or 
sis  straps  fastened  on  to  the  sleeve  of  the  arm  to  furnish  Ihe  tlap,  so 
that  the  patient,  as  much  as  possible,  gets  used  to  keeping  his  arm  up 
lo  his  nose.  The  position  being  well  fixed,  a  bit  of  leather  is  cut  out 
to  Ihe  exact  size  required ;  Graefe  always  makes  it,  on  account  of  the 
consequent  retraction,  six  inches  long  by  four  broad.  This  model 
is  applied  first  on  the  nose,  then  on  the  arm  close  to  the  nose,  so  as  lo 
exactly  establish  ihe  relations  they  should  keep  to  each  other.  The 
Hap  is  cut  on  Ihe  anterior  and  internal  side  of  (he  arm,  the  point  up- 
wards; it  is  dissected  from  above  downwards,  so  that  it  remains  ad- 
herent by  its  base  ;  the  edges  of-ihe  openings  of  the  nostrils  should  he 
refreshed,  and  the  flap  applied  and  fastened  by  the  interrupted  suture. 
The  serre-nceud  is  here  very  useful  for  giving  to  the  suture  Ihe  suita- 
ble degree  of  constriction ;  lint  must  be  placed  in  the  nostrils  to  keep 
Ihe  flap  raised,  and  the  arm  is  fixed.lo  the  head  by  means  of  the  hood 
and  straps. 

When  union  has  taken  place,  which  varies  from  the  fourth  lo  the 
thirtieth  day,  the  flap  may  be  divided  at  its  base  from  the  arm,  which 
may  then  be  lel^  free;  out  of  this  base  must  be  cut  Ihe  ala',  Ihe 
jiiogs  to  the  nostrils,  and  the  coiumna,  of  the  nose;  the  liut  must 
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be  removed,  and  wbat  remains  lo  be  iiniled  must  be  broiight'4 
gether  by  suture;  ihe  nostrils  being  kept  open  by  a  bit  of  quill^ 
gnm-elaslic  tube. 

III.  Indian  Method.  Ordinary  Proceeding. — A  model  of  the 
flap  required  is  made  with  paper  or  wax,  and  applied  on  the  forehend, 
Ihe  point  downwards,  and  corresponding  to  Ihe  root  of  Ihe  natural 
nose  ;  and  the  limits  of  the  flap  traced  with  ink  or  nitrate  of  silver, 
so  that  the  blood  may  not  efface  them.  (Lisfranc)  Care  must  be 
taken  lo  give  the  flap  two  lines  more  extent  in  every  direciion,  ia 
order  to  obviate  the  effects  of  retraction. 

These  preliminaries  accomplished,  the  borders  of  the  openings  of 
the  nose  must  be  refreshed ;  then  the  flap  is  dissected  off  the  forehead 
entirely,  with  the  exception  of  that  part  next  the  root  of  the  nose.  It 
is  now  reversed  on  the  base;  and,  in  order  lo  leave  the  bleeding  side 
inwards,  it  mnst  be  turned  on  its  pedicle,  so  as  to  bring  Ihe  skin  out- 
side. Its  edges  must  then  be  applied  exactly  on  the  refreshed  edges 
of  the  old  nose,  and  held  together  everywhere  by  stitches,  except  in 
the  part  where  the  nostrils  are  to  he.  Lint  smeared  with  ointment 
should  he  placed  in  the  nostrils,  lo  keep  them  open,  and  at  the  same 
lime  support  the  new  nose. 

When  the  agglutination  is  prelty  firm,  the  sutures  may  be  removed, 
and  the  pedicle  of  the  flap  divided  on  a  director.  There  remains  a 
small  flap,  which  may  be  united  by  suture  to  the  old  nose. 

To  give  to  the  nostrils  and  nose  a  suitable  shape,  Graefe  introduced 
into  them  canulas  containing  a  spring  tending  to  carry  them  forwards, 
and  thus  render  the  point  of  the  nose  more  prominent. 

Proceeding  ofDelpech, — Instead  of  cutting  from  the  forehead  a  per- 
fect model  of  the  new  nose,  which  leaves  a  roundish  wound  very  diffi- 
rutt  to  heal  on  account  of  its  shape,  Delpech  cut  the  base  of  the  flap 
in  three  points,  so  that  there  remained  on  the  forehead  three  V-shaped 
wounds.  He  afterwards  cut  out  the  three  points  to  suit  his  conveni- 
ence in  forming  the  septum  and  wings. 

Proceeding  of  Lisfranc. — His  principal  modification  has  for  ils  ob- 
ject to  avoid  torsion  of  the  pedicle  of  the  dap,  which  hinders  the  cica- 
trization, and  exposes  to  gangrene.  This  torsion  arises,  especially  in 
the  ordinary  proceeding,  from  the  fact,  that  the  two  incisions  which 
bound  the  pedicle  descend  lo  the  same  level,  Lisfranc  prolongs  his 
incision  on  the  left  side  three  lines  and  a  half  lower  than  on  the  right, 
and  then  dissects  in  such  a  manner  that  a  line,  starting  from  this  last 
point  to  directly  reach  the  first,  would  form  with  the  axis  of  the  face 
an  angle  of  45°.  The  other  innovations  are  less  happy :  for  instance, 
Lisfranc  supports  the  new  nose  with  a  plug  of  lint  put  in  permanently 
before  the  reunion  of  the  flap,  and  which  he  afterwards  extracts  by 
the  orifice  of  the  nostrils;  the  result  is  that,  in  order  to  keep  the  open- 
ing large  enough,  he  cannot  at  once  unite  the  septum.  Lastly,  after 
cicatrization  is  completed,  be  does  not  divide  the  pedicle. 

Proceeding  of  Blandin. — He  follows  the  ordinary  proceeding  until 
the  parts  are  fixed  together.  Bui  then,  instead  of  dividing  the  pedicle 
of  (he  flap,  he  removes  the  skin  of  the  root  of  the  nose  from  under  it, 
and  applies  Ihe  pedicle  tn  this  manner  on  Ihe  nasal  boneg,  whi 
exist. 
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,'ipprteialion. — The  method  ofCelsua  is  only  Rpplicnble  to  mcoi 
derable  losses  of  subslBtice,  and  ihe  particular  proceetling  of  DicfTeii' 
bach  has  also  b  special  iridicalion.  The  following  is  the  opinion  of 
an  illnslrious  Uerman  sur^on  on  the  applicability^  of  the  different 
melhods,  nhen  the  loss  of  substance  is  more  considerable.  The 
Indiao  method  is  especially  suitable  when  the  bones  of  Ihe  nose  are 
wanting,  and  when  the  forehead  is  high  and  covered  with  healthy 
ricin.  Unless  under  these  circumstances,  or  when  the  others  are  im- 
praclirable,  we  ought  lo  reject  it.  The  Italian  method  is  always  the 
best  when  we  can  use  it  un<!er  favourable  circumstances,  on  account 
of  its  leaving  no  cicatrix  on  the  forehead.  The  reunion  by  6rst  inten- 
tion, nr  German  method,  is  only  applicable  to  robust,  strong  persons. 
The  second  intention,  or  Italian  method,  properly  so  called,  may  be 
adopled  when  the  two  others  are  forbidden  by  the  general  vulnerabi- 
lity  {"vulnerabitite")  of  Ihe  skin.     (Graefe.) 

This  appreciation  seems  to  us  a  very  just  one.  But  the  Indian 
method  is  that  which  is  genernlly  adopted.  With  it  the  proceeding  of 
Delpecb  is  evidently  ihe  most  favourable  as  regartla  the  cicatrization  of 
the  wound  on  the  forehead.  That  of  Lisfranc  offers  a  considerable  ad- 
vantage in  reducing  almost  to  nothing  the  torsion  of  the  pedicle.  But  ^M 
we  would  not  adopt  the  introduction  of  a  plug  of  lint  into  the  nares,  ^| 
which  would  prove  an  obstacle  to  the  reunion  of  the  columna.  Sim-  ^| 
plemif/ies  of  lint  suffice,  and  have  not  this  incimvenience.  We  might, 
if  necessary,  also  combine  wiih  it  the  transverse  needle  of  Dieffenbach. 
As  to  Ihe  modiBcalions  of  Lisfranc  and  Blandin  tending  to  avoid  sec- 
tion of  the  pedicle,  it  seems  In  us  that  their  most  probable  result  is  to 
iocresse  the  deformity.  It  is  useless  to  say  iheyprovide  against  gan- 
grene. Gangrene  is  no  longer  to  be  feared  after  reunion  has  taken 
place:  witness  the  success  Graefe  has  had  with  the  Italian  method. 
The  ordinary  proceeding,  which  cuts  the  pedicle  and  unites  it  by 
suture,  leaving  only  one  linear  wound  without  projection,  appears  to 
us  preferable. 

{2.}  Restoration  of  the  Jila  J^'asi. 
e  ala  of  the  nose  may  be  restored  by  a  flap  borrowed  from  the 

ik  or  upper  lip.     But  when  the  loss  of  substance  is  slight  there  is 

another  method,  much  more  ingenious,  which  consists  in  masltinglhc 
deformity  by  a  fresh  loss  of  substance  instead  of  repairing  the  old  one. 
It  has  been  once  tried  by  Dieffenbach  with  complete  success. 

Metliod  of  Dii^'enbacli. — A  bistoury  is  introduced  into  the  nostril  of 
Ihe  side  on  which  Ihe  ala  is  wanting,  and  carried  along  the  septum 
dividing,  from  within  outwards  and  longitudinally,  the  middle  part  of 
the  dorsum,  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  nasal  bone  of  the  same  side. 
This  done,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  incision  apply  the  biMoury  trans- 
versely across  the  sound  half  of  the  nose,  and  divide  it  down  to  the 
cheek,  giving  this  incision  a  slightly  oblique  direction  backwards  and 
downwards,  almost  parallel  lo  the  free  border  of  the  nasal  bones. 

The  bistoury  is  reapplied  some  lines  below  this  section,  so  as  to 
again  divide  this  half  of  ihe  noi^c  in  its  entire  thickness,  and  join  the 
^^^jflul  section  at  its  base,  and  to  remove  a  bit  of  the  nose  in  the  shape  ^ 

i.. I 
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of  a  wedge.  This  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  two  alae  the 
same  length ;  consequently  the  thickness  of  the  slice  to  be  removed 
should  depend  on  the  extent  of  the  loss  of  substance  which  consti- 
tutes the  deformity.  It  now  only  remains  to  reunite  the  parts:  viz., 
the  inferior  part  of  the  sound  half  of  the  nose  to  its  superior ;  and  then 
this  lateral  half,  thus  shortened,  to  the  deformed. 

Diefienbach  unites  with  pins,  which  he  passes  from  one  edge  of  the 
wound  to  the  other,  as  in  the  twisted  suture;  but  he  is  satisfied  with 
curving  the  pins  on  each  side  to  maintain  the  parts  together,  dispens- 
ing with  thread.  The  ends  of  the  pins  are  cut  off  as  near  the  integu- 
ments as  possible,  and  the  points  of  suture  are  at  most  not  more  than 
a  line  or  a  line  and  a  half  apart.  Evidently  the  interrupted  suture 
might  just  as  well  be  used. 

The  result  of  this  method  is  that  the  length  of  the  nose  is  diminish- 
ed, and  its  tip  raised  so  as  to  leave  the  patient,  instead  of  a  Grecian 
or  aquiline  nose,  a  nez  retrousse^  or  *^  a  la  Roxelane.^^  If  the  nose  is 
already  naturally  retrousse^  or  if  the  loss  of  substance  be  so  consider- 
able as  to  require  the  length  of  the  nose  to  be  much  diminished,  the 
proceeding  is  scarcely  applicable. 

(3.)  Restoration  oftlie  Columna, 

This  operation  has  been  tried  in  three  different  cases.  1.  After  a 
rhinoplastic  operation,  when  the  portion  destined  to  form  the  columna 
had  sloughed,  Dieffeubarh  borrowed  a  flap  from  the  upper  lip;  but 
we  do  not  know  the  details  of  his  operation.  2.  In  certain  cases  of 
complicated  hare-lip  of  which  we  shall  treat  hereafter.  3.  In  a  case 
of  destniction  of  the  septum  and  cartilage,  the  consequence  of  ulcer- 
ation of  the  skin  to  a  depth  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  Dupuytren 
acted  as  follows : — 

Operation, — The  surgeon,  armed  with  a  verynarrow-bladed  bistouiy, 
commenced  by  refreshing  what  remained  of  the  septum;  then  he  cut, 
after  having  exactly  taken  its  dimensions,  the  necessary  flap  from  the 
upper  lip  on  the  median  line,  but  without  going  so  far  as  the  free  edge 
of  the  lip,  and  only  cutting  through  half  its  thickness.  He  took  care 
also  to  bring  up  his  incision  farther  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side. 
The  flap  dissected  in  this  way  was  turned  up  by  twisting  its  pedicle 
from  left  to  right,  and  fixed  to  the  point  of  the  nose  by  two  needles. 
Two  other  needles  united  by  first  intention  the  wound  made  in  the 
lip.  Two  plugs  of  lint  smeared  with  ointment  were  placed  in  the 
nostrils  to  keep  them  open,  and  the  whole  supported  by  adhesive 
bandages,  the  middle  of  which  served  to  sustain  the  columna,  whilst 
the  ends  were  fastened  to  the  forehead,  cheeks,  and  temples.  The 
operation  succeeded ;  but  the  torsion  of  the  pedicle  left  a  disagreeable 
projection,  and  the  columna  also  was  too  large.  At  last,  the  end  of 
the  nose,  being  drawn  down  by  the  cicatrix,  gave  this  organ  a  flat- 
tened form.  Gensoul  of  Lyons  remedied  this  by  the  following  pro- 
ceeding:— 

The  base  of  the  flap  was  bounded  by  a  V  incision,  and  the  loss  of 
substance  in  the  upper  lip  was  easily  united  by  a  needle ;  then  the 
surgeon  removed,  by  means  of  two  incisionsi  a  middle  band  in  the  en- 
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tire  extent  of  the  columna,  and  reunited  the  two  lateral  portions  by 
means  of  a  point  of  interrupted  suture.  The  operation  was  most  suc- 
cessful.* 

(4.)   Tumours  developed  on  the  JV^ose, 

The  treatment  does  not  differ  from  that  of  other  tumours;  only  a 
special  anatomical  disposition  has  caused  the  proceeding  of  extirpa- 
tion to  be  modified. 

Proceeding  of  Rigal, — It  is  founded  on  this  fact:  that  the  cartilages 
of  the  ala  of  the  nose,  in  meeting  at  the  median  line,  leave  between 
them  a  space,  sensible  to  the  touch  in  most  subjects,  which  allows  of 
their  being  separated,  and  of  our  penetrating  to  the  septum  without 
opening  into  the  cavities  of  the  nostrils. 

A  cancerous  tumour  having  developed  itself  under  the  anterior  spine, 
and  spread  forwards,  downwards,  and  on  one  side  as  far  as  the  alee 
without  affecting  its  integuments,  Rigal  bounded  it  laterally  by  two 
incisions  united  in  front,  diverging  behind  and  outwards  in  the  shape 
of  a  Y  upside  down.  A  transverse  incision  united  them  below,  and 
the  integuments  were  dissected  off;  he  thus  reached  the  cartilage  of 
the  septum,  the  anterior  border  of  which  he  had  to  remove  with  the 
tumour.  The  cure  was  good  ;  only  the  cicatrix,  drawing  backwards 
the  tissues,  at  last  slightly  flattened  the  alas  and  the  point  of  the  nose. 

(5.)   Occlusion  of  the  JSTostrils. 

Whether  it  be  complete  or  incomplete,  we  may  remedy  it  by  all  the 
mentioned  means  of  removing  obstruction  generally.  But  here  espe- 
cially the  conformation  of  the  parts  renders  dilatation  useful:  it  may 
be  kept  up  with  canulae  of  ivory  or  lead. 

(6.)  Polypi  of  the  JVasal  Fossa. 

Jlnaiomy. — There  are  four  principal  kinds.  1.  Mucous  or  Vesi* 
adar  polypi^  formed  of  an  external  membrane  and  a  very  soft  cellular 
tissue,  gorged  with  serosity,  sometimes  enclosing  very  distinct  vesicles. 
2.  Fibrous  polypi^  formed  of  an  accidental  fibrous  tissue  covered  by  a 
membrane.  3.  Fleshy  polypi^  which  are  red,  soil,  and  sensible,  but 
not  painful.  4.  Fungous  or  carcinomatous  polypi^  sometimes  soft,  red, 
and  bleeding  at  the  least  touch ;  sometimes  hard,  scirrhous,  with  lanci- 
nating pains.  These  are  the  malignant  polypi  of  authors,  which  J. 
Bell  says  are  never  anything  else  but  a  degenerescence  of  others. 
The  mucous  polypi  generally  spring  from  between  the  superior  and 
middle  spongy  bones  near  the  maxillary  sinus,  sometimes  from  the 
upper  wall.  A.  Cooper  never  saw  them  on  the  middle  septum  of  the 
nasal  fosss.  The  others  are  fixed  almost  indifferently  above  or  on  the 
sides.  Implantation  on  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossa;  is  excessively  rare. 
Sometimes  thev  are  directed  towards  the  anterior,  sometimes  towards 
the  posterior  onfice  of  the  nostril.     The  polypi  that  acquire  the  greatest 

*  Ferguffton  and  Litton  prolong  the  incisions  ihrough  the  free  margin  and  entire  thick- 
neta  of  the  lip,  and  do  not  twist  the  pedicle  of  the  flap  formed,  but  leave  the  muoooa 
■Bvfaoe  ezternal.— F.  K 
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Tolume,  and  go  so  far  as  to  separate,  disjoint,  or  perforate  the  bones 
and  cavities,  are  the  fibrous.  They  are  liable  to  degenerate,  but,  re- 
markable to  say,  this  degenerescence  always  commences  in  the  parts 
most  remote  from  the  pedicle,  which  constantly  retains  its  fibrous  cha- 
racter.    (Dupuytren.) 

In  addition  to  these  different  kinds  of  polypi,  A.  Cooper  has  observ- 
ed in  children  a  sort  of  tumefaction  of  the  pituitary  membrane,  which 
has  the  aspect  of  fungus. 

A  great  number  of  proceedings  have  been  employed  against  polypi. 
Exsiccation^  seton^  and  compression  by  means  of  plugging,  are  gene- 
rally rejected.  There  remain  cauterization^  torsion^  extraction^  excir 
tiony  and  ligature. 

I.  Cauterization. — ^You  may  use  nitrate  of  silver,  liquid  nitrate  of 
mercury,  or  butter  of  antimony.  A.  Pare  employed  for  the  same  pur- 
pose aquafortis  and  vitriol.  M.  Saint  Amand  touches  the  mucous 
polypi  with  lapis  infernalis.  A.  Cooner  also  used  this  for  the  fungosi- 
ties  in  children.  ^ 

Proceeding  ofJensch, — He  employed  a  mixture  of  sulph.  acid,  but- 
ter of  antimony,  and  nitrate  of  silver.  His  conductor  is  a  metallic  wire 
in  the  shape  of  a  long  pin,  with  a  head  as  big  as  a  large  pea.  This 
head  is  covered  with  a  layer  of  the  caustic,  and  passed  to  the  projecting 
part  of  the  polypus,  and  this  touching  repeated  from  two  to  five  times. 
An  hour  before  and  an  hour  after  this  cauterization,  an  aluminous 
injection  should  be  passed  into  the  nostril.  The  operation  should  be 
repeated  in  this  manner  every  day,  until  the  tumour  is  destroyed. 
When  there  remains  no  more  than  the  pedicle,  you  need  only  touch 
it  with  the  lapis  infernalis,  but  continue  on  the  injection  for  two  months ; 
and,  to  give  back  the  sense  of  smell,  the  powder  of  the  napeta  (teucrium 
verum)  in  the  shape  of  snufTis  prescribed.  M.  Wagner  says  he  has 
tried  this  plan  with  much  success  on  the  most  obstinate  polypi. 

II.  Torsion. — The  patient  being  seated  opposite  the  light  with  his 
bead  thrown  back  and  held  by  an  assistant,  the  surgeon  puts  aside  the 
ala  of  the  nose  with  the  fingers  of  his  lefl  hand,  and  with  the  other 
hand  introduces  the  polypus  forceps  shut.  When  he  has  reached  the 
tumour  he  opens  them,  and  passes  them  in  as  far  as  possible.  When 
the  polypus  is  firmly  grasped  in  the  forceps,  they  are  twisted  round  al- 
ways in  the  same  direction,  at  first  without  any  traction:  then  when 
it  is  judged  that  the  torsion  of  the  portion  grasped  is  suflicient,  he 
draws  the  tenettes  towards  himself,  and  recommences  thus  until  the 
whole  of  the  polypus  is  extracted. 

III.  Extraction. — Is  performed  through  the  anterior  or  posterior 
part  of 'the  nostrils. 

1.  Through  the  anterior  part. — The  polypus  is  seized  as  for  torsion, 
and  drawn  out,  giving  the  instrument  a  slight  movement  of  rotation 
on  itself.  If  the  polypus  yields  and  advances  towards  the  opening  of 
the  nostril,  a  second  forceps  is  taken  like  the  first,  with  which  it  should 
be  seized  nearer  its  root;  and  the  same  mancEuvres  must  be  continued 
until  it  comes  away,  the  root  being  broken  off.  It  is  often  very  use- 
ful to  introduce  the  left  middle  and  index  fingers  by  the  mouth,  their 
palmar  surfaces  upwards,  as  far  back  as  possible,  so  as  to  push  for- 
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rds  the' polypus  between  the  teeth  of  the  forceps.  Sometimes  the 
ypus  tears,  in  which  case  you  must  repeatedly  begin  again  ;  or  the 
ision  of  blood  may  be  so  strong  as  to  mask  all  objects,  and  force 
I  to  put  off  the  operation  to  another  day. 

i¥hen  the  tumour  is  of  considerable  size,  and  hard,  two  difficulties 
sent  themselves — it  cannot  be  seized  with  the  ordinary  forceps, 
iause  it  so  fills  up  the  nasal  fossa  that  they  cannot  be  passed  up  ; 
it  cannot  be  got  out  through  the  narrow  orifice  of  the  nostril.  The 
t  inconvenience  is  remedied  by  using  the  disarticulated  tenettes, 
ich  are  used  like  the  forceps  (Richter) ;  and  the  second  by  incising 
ala  of  the  nose  outwards  at  its  union  with  the  upper  lip.  (Dupuy- 

I.  By  the  posterior  nares. — Curved  tenettes  are  used,  introduced  by 
mouth,  and  guided  on  the  left  index  finger  to  the  tumour.  It  will 
seen  that  the  shape  of  the  tenettes  must  vary,  some  being  curved 
the  flat,  others  on  the  side ;  a^d  that  their  curve  prevents  any  tor- 
I  on  the  root  of  the  polypus,  which  renders  the  operation  less  cer- 

n  a  case  in  which  a  very  large  polypus  could  not  pass  from  the 
trils  to  the  mouth  through  the  posterior  nares,  Manne  divided  the 
jm  of  the  palate  which  opposed  its  exit.  This  plan  succeeded, 
1  has  been  often  successfully  imitated  since. 
V.  Excision. — A  probe-pointed  bistoury  is  used  for  the  excision, 
row,  and  guarded  with  linen  just  up  to  its  point ;  or  curved  scissors 
'arious  lengths.  The  polypus  should  be  seized  in  the  forceps  or 
ks  as  far  forwards  as  possible,  and  brought  to  view,  so  that  the 
fe  may  act  on  its  pedicle. 

Szcision  is  performed,  according  to  the  case,  by  the  anterior  nares, 
)7  the  posterior;  but,  in  the  latter  case,  the  curved  scissors  alone 
applicable. 

Proceeding  of  Wathely. — In  a  case  of  very  large  polypus  with  an 
ensive  pedicle,  Wathely  first  placed  a  ligature  round  it,  and  intro- 
:ed  by  the  nostril  a  bistoury  concealed  in  a  sheath,  with  an  eye, 
T  its  point,  through  which  he  introduced  one  end  of  the  ligature, 
assistant  held  the  other  end  ;  the  instrument  was  thus  surely  and 
aediately  guided  to  the  pedicle,  which  was  no  less  than  two  inches 
liameter  in  one  direction,  and  one  inch  and  a  half  in  the  other. 
ras  gradually  excised  with  success. 

h  Ligature. — Ligature  consists  in  a  loop  of  thread  introduced  by 
nose  into  the  pharynx,  which,  when  it  is  withdrawn,  embracesthe 
icle  of  the  polypus,  and  is  then  tightened  by  means  of  a  serre^ 
id. 

The  great  difficulty  here  is  to  direct  the  loop  on  the  pedicle  of  the 
^pus.  Of  all  the  proceedings  invented  to  overcome  it,  the  following 
ODS  to  us  the  best. 

Proceeding  of  A.  Dubois, — A  strong  and  sufficiently  long  loop  of 
>ad  is  prepared,  and  kept  open  by  a  segment  of  an  elastic  sound, 
a  one-half  to  one  inch  long  or  more.  To  this  segment,  which  runs 
ly  on  the  loop,  is  attached  a  coloured  thread ;  and  another  thread 
;notted  to  the  middle  of  the  loop  itself.     This  apparatus  being  ready 
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n  garo-elnstic  sound  is  passed  through  the  nostril  in  wbid 
is  silunled.  It  bends  down  into  the  pharynx,  and  is  tif 
v»ith  the  finger,  and  its  extremity  brought  into  the  cnontK 
of  the  coloured  thread  and  the  two  ends  of  the  loop  are'l 
the  eyes  in  the  end  of  the  sound,  and  the  whole  drawn  t 
the  nose.  We  have  now  three  threads  hanging  from  the  fi 
serve  to  draw  the  loop  in  this  direction,  and  at  need  lo  fr( 
the  segment  of  the  sound  ;  and  a  fourth  thread  coming  from  ll 
and  serving  to  withdraw  the  loop  downwards  in  case  of  failu 
concluding  sonnd  may  now  be  withdrawn,  as  it  is  of  no  fm 
The  surgeon  ihen  plunges  hisindev  and  sometimes  the  m^li 
with  if  into  the  boltom  of  the  nioulh,  and  bends  ibera  up  to  i 
posterior  part  of  the  nares — rei-ognizes  the  polypus,  the  p 
which  should  have  been  previously  studied,  and  iries  to  * 
loop  so  as  to  completely  embrace  ii.  When  he  thinks  he  has  si 
he  tells  his  assistant  lo  pull  both  ends  of  the  loop  togethe 
coloured  strinp.  If  this  traction  meets  an  obstacle,  it  i' 
the  loop  is  well  placed;  if,  onthecontary,  the  loop  comesi 
resistance,  it  has  failed  in  its  object.  It  must  then  bed 
again  by  means  of  the  threail  left  in  the  mouth,  and  beT 
The  fingers  should  not  be  withdrawn  until  you  have  finished 
unless  (he  state  of  ihe  patient  require  it.  When  the  polypus 
embraced  by  ihe  ligature,  the  segment  may  be  withdraw 
coloured  thread.  The  two  ends  ot  the  ligature  should  be  ps 
a  terre-nmid,  and  Ihe  polypus  strangled  lo  the  required  degr 
terre-naud  is  left  on;  the  thread  in  the  mouth  may  also  be 
attached  to  the  outer  end  of  (he  instrument.  Every  two  oM 
the  constriction  of  Ihe  ligature  should  be  increased;  on  frodH 
to  the  tenth  the  pedicle  is  cut,  and  a  pretty  strong  movemeofl 
brings  away  the  polypus  with  the  serre-Ttteud.  J 

Dupiiylren  replaced  the  segment  of  sound  byan  elaslicfl 
as  is  U8?d  in  braces.  V 

Proceedmg  of  M.  Felix  Matin. — Hatin  invented  an  ins^ 
at  the  same  time  keeps  the  loop  of  thread  open  and  directs  h 
pedicle;  it  is  a  blade  of  steel,  nine  inches  long  and  one  and 
broad,  bent  at  a  right  angle  at  one  end,  and  with  a  wire  runn 
its  middle,  supporting  Ihe  ligature.  The  ligalure  having  be 
by  the  nostril,  and  brought  through  Ihe  mouth  in  Ihe  ordii 
the  middle  of  the  loop  is  aitached  to  the  wire;  the  two  er 
loop  are  kept  apart  by  Ihe  blade.  The  instrument  is  pas 
boltom  of  the  mouth  with  the  curved  portion  upwards,  and 
nf  the  pharynx  thus  reached.  By  pushing  ihe  wire  that  mai 
loop,  Ihe  latter  is  made  to  mount  to  the  end  of  the  blade;  an 
pasKes  beyond  it,  an  assistant  pulls  ihe  end  nf  the  loop, 
sarily  embraces  the  pedicle  of  the  polypus,  if  this  p  '' 
to  the  roof  of  the  nasal  fossa. 

This  inslriimeni,  very  simple  and  sure  in  effect,  c 
polypi  that  are  inserted  on  the  lateral  parieles  of  the  r 
these  latter  Hatin  is  obliged  to  have  special  inslrnment 
fact  of  the  same  fundamental  blade,  only  with  dtfierenfl 
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Proceeding  of  Bigaud, — This  is  another  instrument^  consisting  of 
three  steel  bars  curved  at  their  extremities,  held  together  in  acanula, 
able  to  spread  or  be  brought  together  at  will.  Each  of  them  has  at  its 
extremity  a  small  eye,  the  top  of  which  opens  with  a  certain  efibrt. 
lie  ligature  drawn  through  the  mouth  is  put  into  these  eyes ;  the 
three  branches  are  then  passed  into  the  pharynx  and  sufficiently  sepa- 
rated ;  the  ligature,  being  pulled,  slips  out  of  the  eyes,  and  necessarily 
grasps  the  polypus  as  by  the  instrument  of  Hatin. 

Jlppredation. — Cauterization  requires  fresh  facts  to  be  established 
before  it  can  take  rank  amongst  the  ordinary  methods.  Simple' 
torsion  suits  very  well  for  mucous  polypi,  which  tear  so  easily  under 
the  efforts  of  simple  traction  ;  and  generally  it  is  useful  to  combine  it 
with  extraction.  The  worst  of  excision  is  the  difficulty  of  directing 
the  knife.  A.  Cooper  also  thinks  that  it  favours  their  reproduction 
more  than  extraction.  IJut  generally  extraction  and  ligature  suffice 
for  all  cases— extraction  for  polypi  near  the  anterior  orifice,  ligature 
for  those  near  the  posterior. 

The  proceeding  of  Hatin  is  better  than  that  of  Dubois,  on  account 
of  its  facility  and  promptitude.  The  manoeuvring  with  the  fingers  in 
the  pharynx  almost  always  excites  cough,  nausea,  movements  of 
deglutition,  and  threatened  suffocation,  which  annoy  the  operator,  and 
displace  his  fingers  in  their  researches.  We  have  seen  Dupuytren 
repeatedly  fail  from  these  causes.  The  choice  of  the  serre-noeud  is  of 
much  less  importance.  The  best,  in  our  opinion,  is  that  of  Graefe, 
modified  by  Dupuytren.  After  any  of  these  operations,  the  patient 
must  be  made  to  sneeze,  to  see  if  the  air  freely  passes;  and  remember 
before  you  guarantee  a  certain  cure,  that  polypi  may  be  numerous,  and 
are  very  apt  to  be  reproduced. 

(7.)  Plugging  of  the  Jfasal  Fossse. 

We  have  recourse  to  it  only  for  stopping  hemorrhage,  uncontrollable 
by  any  other  means. 

OperaHon. — First  make  a  plug  of  lint,  large  enough  to  stop  up 
the  posterior  nares,  and  tie  it  firmly  with  a  bit  of  waxed  thread,  the 
ends  of  which  may  be  left  pretty  long;  another  simple  thread  of  the 
same  length  should  be  fixed  to  the  plug;  the  rest  of  the  apparatus 
consists  of  a  bit  of  lint  and  a  gum-elastic  sound.  The  gum-elastic 
sound  is  passed  through  the  affected  nostril,  and  its  end  brought  out 
through  the  mouth  ;  to  the  eye  of  this  sound,  the  double  thread  of  the 
plug  IS  fastened;  in  withdrawing  the  sound  the  thread  is  drawn 
through  the  nose  with  it,  and  the  plug  pulled  into  the  posterior  nares, 
where  it  becomes  fixed.  The  two  ends  of  the  ligature  round  the  plug 
are  now  separated,  and  another  plug  put  in  between  them  anteriorly, 
on  which  they  are  tied,  after  which  the  ends  may  be  cut  off.  The 
single  thread  that  was  attached  to  the  first  plug  is  stuck  to  the  cheek 
with  a  bit  of  plaster,  or  tied  to  the  patient's  cap. 

After  two  or  three  days,  when  you  judge  that  the  hemorrhage  is 
stopped,  cut  the  thread  that  retains  the  anterior  plug,  and  draw  out 
the  lint  with  a  forceps.  There  only  remains  the  posterior  plug,  which 
is  pushed  back  with  a  sound;  whilst,  with  the  string  left  in  the  mouthi 
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it  is  prevented  from  falling  into  the  throat,  and  is  withdrawn  by  the 
mouth. 

(8.)  Perforation  of  the  Frontal  Sinus. 

An  occasion  requiring  perforation  of  this  sinus  is  very  rare,  and 
offers  itself  only  in  case  of  abscesses  which  do  not  open  into  the  nostrils, 
or  of  polypi  developed  in  these  sinuses.  A  gimlet  or  small  trepan 
is  employed.  Velpeau  advises  us,  in  order  that  the  opening  may  be 
in  the  most  depending  part,  to  apply  the  instrument  beneath  the  eye- 
brow, between  the  supra-orbital  notch,  and  the  root  of  the  nose.  It 
should  be  directed  backwards,  upwards,  and  inwards.  It  is  often 
difficult  to  close  this  opening,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  on  account 
of  the  passage  of  the  air ;  we  should  have  recourse,  if  necessary,  to 
the  general  proceedings  for  the  obliteration  of  fistulous  openings. 

(9.)  Catheterism  of  the  Maxillary  Sinus. 

Proposed  and  successfully  performed  by  Jourdain,  in  a  case  of  re- 
tention of  mucus  in  the  sinus,  in  a  woman  who  had  lost  her  teeth, 
and  on  whom  several  different  perforations  had  been  tried  without 
success,  on  account  of  the  pain  they  caused.  The  patient  being  seated 
in  an  arm-chair,  with  her  head  thrown  back,  the  operator  introduced 
into  the  nostril  of  the  affected  side  a  hollow  sound  of  the  same  calibre 
as  those  used  for  exploring  the  nasal  canal,  but  not  so  curved,  and 
about  two  inches  longer.  He  passed  the  slenderest  part  of  this  sound 
under  the  vault  of  the  ethmoidal  spongy  bone ;  and  having  recognized 
a  kind  of  gutter,  formed  by  the  folding  of  the  pituitary  membranet 
and  situated  about  two  lines  from  this  arch,  descending  along  the  con- 
vexity of  the  inferior  spongy  bone,  he  slightly  elevated  his  wrist, 
applying  the  instrument  against  the  wall  of  the  sinus,  into  which  he 
pushed  it,  pressing  slightly  against  its  opening  which  was  obliterated, 
as  it  almost  always  is  in  retention.  The  sound  being  thus  introduced, 
he  passed  injections  through  it,  and  lefl  it  in  until  the  next  day ;  then 
he  removed  it,  causing  the  patient  to  blow  her  nose,  when  a  large 
quantity  of  mucus  came  away ;  he  continued  to  introduce  the  sound 
for  the  purpose  of  injecting,  for  six  weeks,  when  the  patient  was  com- 
pletely cured. 

It  is  a  very  useful  plan  to  make  the  patients  blow  their  nose,  or 
even  to  inject  and  wash  out  their  nostrils  beforehand,  especially  if 
they  are  snuff-takers.  There  are  some  important  anatomical  relations 
to  be  borne  in  mind.  In  the  first  place,  the  entrance  to  the  sinus 
(Fig.  15,  d)  is  situated  above  the  inferior  spongy  bone,  almost  in  the 
centre  of  the  middle  meatus.  To  introduce  the  sound  into  it,  it 
should  be  directed  obliquely  upwards,  backwards  and  outwards,  so  as 
to  penetrate  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter,  and  on  a  level  with  the 
superior  fold  of  the  nla  nasi.  The  beak  of  the  sound  is  gently  passed 
under  the  middle  spongy  bone,  and  easily  reaches  the  orifice;  a  move- 
ment of  rotation  will  then  pass  it  into  the  sinus.  Sometimes  Ihe 
opening  is  a  little  farther  back  than  usual ;  the  middle  spongy  bone 
quite  conceals  it ;  the  septum  is  inclined  towards  it,  or  the  opening 
inay  be  quite  obliterated.    In  all  these  cases,  when  from  any  reason 
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the  natural  orifice  cannot  be  found,  there  is  no  barm  in  forcing  an  arti- 
ficial oae,  by  pushing  the  sound  through  the  mucous  membrane* 
or  through  the  thin  lamella  of  bone  that  forms  the  internal  >vall  of 
the  sinus. 

(10.)  Perforation  of  the  Maxillary  Sinus. 

Anatomy. — The  maxillary  sinus,  or  antrum,  represents  a  kind  of 
triangular  pyramid,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  to  the  external  wall 
of  the  nasal  fossa,  and  the  three  sides  to  the  base  of  the  orbit,  to  the 
cheek,  and  to  the  alveolar  arch.  It  may  be  opened  in  either  of  these 
four  points.  First,  its  base,  situated  vertically  from  before  backwards, 
parallel  to  the  septum  narium,  commences  half  an  inch  behind  the 
osseous  border  of  the  nasal  orifice,  immediately  behind  the  ascending 
process  and  nasal  canal.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the  inferior 
spongy  bone:  the  inferior  portion  helps  to  form  the  inferior  meatus; 
the  superior,  concealed  by  the  ethmoidal  spongy  bone,  forms,  with  it, 
the  middle  meatus.  In  the  middle  of  this  meatus,  and  immediately 
above  the  inferior  spongy  bone,  is  the  nasal  orifice  of  the  antrum,  a 
simple  foramen,  with  thin  edges,  varying  in  size  in  different  patients. 
2d.  The  orbital  wall,  formed  by  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  commences 
two  or  three  lines  from  the  edge  of  the  orbit,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  infra-orbital  foramen  and  orifice  of  the  lachrymal  canal.  Sd. 
The  external  wall  is  divided  into  two  portions  by  the  zygomatic  arch ; 
the  posterior  part  istoodeep  to  be  accessible  to  instruments;  the  anterior 
is  thinnest  in  the  canine  fossa,  at  about  half  an  inch  above  the  two 
small  molars  (bicuspides).  4th.  The  inferior  wall,  the  narrowest  of 
all,  corresponds  to  the  alveoli  of  all  the  molar  teeth  on  their  internal 
side ;  but  the  two  alveoli  that  almost  touch  the  sinus,  from  which  they 
are  sometimes  only  separated  above  by  the  mucous  membrane,  are 
those  of  the  first  and  second  large  molar  teeth. 

Such  are  the  relations  of  the  sinus  in  the  normal  condition ;  but 
when  it  is  distended  by  a  cyst,  a  polypus,  or  a  fungous  substance,  all 
its  parietes  become  extended  and  thinned;  the  inferior  wall  occupies 
the  arch  of  the  palate ;  the  internal  wall  pushes  the  septum  of  the 
nose  to  the  other  side;  but  the  anterior  wall  is  the  one  that  spreads 
most. 

The  antrum  is  perforated  to  empty  an  abscess  or  cyst,  or  to  extract 
a  polypus,  a  fungus,  or  foreign  body  that  may  have  entered  from 
without. 

We  shall  not  do  more  than  mention  perforation  through  the  floor 
of  the  orbit,  pointed  out  in  the  article  on  fistula  lachrvmalis,  and 
the  perforation  of  the  nasal  wall,  tried  by  Gooch,  it  is  said,  success- 
fully; but  its  anatomical  situation  renders  it  too  difficult  to  be  adopted. 

1.  Peff oration  by  the  Alveoli. — This  proceeding  consists  in  drawing 
the  tooth  mentioned,  and  piercing  the  bottom  of  its  alveolus  with  a 
stylet  (Henerman),  a  trocar  (Richter),  or  a  perforating  trepan  (De- 
sault),  and  then  keeping  the  opening  free.  For  this  purpose.  Bell  ad- 
vises the  introduction  of  a  wooden  plug,  to  keep  out  any  morsels  of 
food ;  others  recommend  a  permanent  canula. 

With  regard  to  the  choice  of  the  tooth  to  be  extractedi  we  hav« 
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seen  that  all  the  molars  correspond  to  the  sinus.  Jiincker  advises  the 
extraction  of  the  first  or  second  (or  the  bicuspides);  Cheseldtn,  the 
third  or  fourth.  I  lay  down  this  general  rule — When  there  is  only  (me 
carious  molar  toothy  whichever  it  may  bsj  it  is  the  one  t/iat  should  be 
extracted;  only  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  perforator  must  be 

Eassed  directly  from  below  upwards  for  the  four  last  molars,  but  slightly 
ackwards  also,  for  the  first  bicuspis.  If,  however  you  have  your 
choice,  the  second  bicuspis  is  to  be  preferred,  as  nearer  the  sinus  than 
the  first,  and  less  used  in  mastication  than  the  two  others. 

2.  Perforation  of  the  External  Wall, — You  can  reach  this  wall  by  an 
incision  made  in  the  cheek;  but  this  proceeding  is  justly  rejected,  as 
it  is  more  easy  and  advantageous  to  open  the  sinus  by  the  mouth.  An 
assistant,  \vith  a  blunt  hook,  or  more  simply  his  finger,  draws  the 
angle  of  the  mouth  upwards  and  outwards,  so  as  to  strongly  raise  the 
upper  lip,  and  turn  it  back  on  the  cheek.  The  gum  must  then  be  in- 
cised at  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  above  its  edge,  and  we  reach 
the  osseous  wall  of  the  sinus.  Lamorier  perforated  immediately  be- 
low the  zygomatic  process,  above  the  third  molar ;  Desauit  justly  pre- 
ferred the  canine  fossa,  where  the  parietes  are  thinner.  You  may  use 
a  stylet,  trocar,  or  trephine,  or  more  simply  a  strong  scalpel,  which 
may  be  turned  round  four  or  five  times  in  the  opening,  so  as  to  enlarge 
it ;  a  tent  of  lint  must  then  be  left  in  it. 

3.  Perforation  by  the  Roof  of  the  Palate. — This  method  cannot  be 
applied  in  the  normal  condition.  Callisen  recommends  it  only  when 
fluctuation  can  be  felt  there;  and  in  most  cases  in  which  it  has  been 
performed,  there  existed  a  fistula  in  the  mouth,  which  it  was  only  ne- 
cessary to  enlarge.  In  this  way,  RuSel  introduced  a  trocar  through 
the  fistula,  brought  it  out  above  the  gum,  and  then  passed  a  seton, 
through  this  double  opening.  Nessi  advises  passing  a  seton  in  this 
way  even  in  ordinary  cases.  Weinhold,  on  the  contrary,  first  opened 
the  sinus  by  the  canine  fossa,  making  the  counter  opening  from  within 
outwards  in  the  roof  of  the  palate. 

Jlppreciation, — When  the  relations  of  the  sinus  are  not  altered,  and 
a  simple  opening  suffices,  perforation  by  the  alveoli  and  canine  fossa 
are  about  equally  good.  The  first  should  always  be  adopted  when  a 
tooth  has  been  drawn,  or  is  carious ;  but  when  the  dental  arch  is  sound 
the  second  is  much  more  simple,  as  the  perforation  of  bone  is  almost 
the  same,  and  incision  of  the  gums  is  not  so  inconvenient  as  the  loss  of  a 
tooth. 

When  there  is  a  cyst,  with  liquid  contents,  the  sinus  is  generally 
dilated,  and  its  parietes  thinner  and  easier  to  divide  with  a  scalpel. 
A  large  opening  must  then  be  made,  directed  from  before  backwards, 
with  loss  of  substance  ;  and  the  general  rules  that  we  have  laid  down 
for  cysts  in  bone  adopted.  Here  also  the  anterior  wall  must  be  at- 
tacked in  preference,  and  the  same  for  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies 
and  polypi,  or  fungus  of  the  antrum  ;  but  in  these  cases  the  horizontal 
incision,  even  with  some  loss  of  substance,  will  often  not  suffice  ;  and 
Dupuytren  advises  combining  with  it  a  vertical  incision,  extending 
from  the  internal  extremity  of  the  first,  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  orbit 
along  the  ascending  process  of  the  maxillary  bone. 
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An  enornioiis  development  of  the  sinus,  the  presence  of  fistulse,  of 
other  circumstances,  which  cannot  be  foreseen,  of  course  would  modify 
the  operation. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

OPERATtONS  PERFORMED  ON  THE  MOUTH,  AND  ITS  APPURTENANCES, 

OR  THE  GUSTATORY  APPARATUS. 

(1.)  Mucous  Excrescences  of  the  Up. 

Anatomy. — We  sometimes  observe,  on  the  internal  surface  of  the 
free  eclj^e  of  the  upper  lip,  more  rarely  on  the  lower,  a  sort  of  red 
congenital  excrescence,  sometimes  in  the  form  of  one  or  several  tuber- 
cles, sometimes  like  a  transverse  fold,  which  tends  to  turn  the  lip 
outwards  when  the  patient  speaks  or  laughs.  It  is  a  sort  of  hypertrophy 
of  the  labial  mucous  membrane. 

Operation. — An  assistant  turns  back  the  lip  so  as  to  expose  its  in- 
ternal surface;  the  surgeon,  with  a  pair  of  forceps,  seizes  the  excres- 
cence transversely,  and  as  widely  as  possible;  raises  it  a  little,  and 
with  a  pair  of  scissors  curved  on  the  flat,  or  a  bistoury,  completely  ex- 
cises it.  The  even  wound  that  results  needs  no  dressing,  and  gene- 
rally cicatrizes  very  promptly. 

(2.)  Swelling  of  the  Upper  lip. 

Jtnatomy, — Swelling  of  the  upper  lip,  generally  a  sign  of  scrofula, 
occurs  also  in  subjects  free  from  this  disease.  On  dissection,  we 
generally  find  the  cellular  tissue  very  thick,  and  more  or  less  infil- 
trated with  serosity ;  the  muscles  pale,  discoloured,  sometimes  as  thin 
as  those  of  very  old  people,  more  rarely.thickened  by  the  interposition 
of  cellular  tissue  between  their  fibres;  the  mucous  membrane  also 
sometimes  participates  in  this  hypertrophy. 

Operation.  {Paillard.) — Seat  your  patient  on  a  low  chair  with 
his  bead  leaning  on  your  breast  as  you  stand  behind  him.  An  assist- 
ant, with  his  thumb  and  index  finger,  holds  the  labial  commissure  on 
the  right  side,  and  draws  it  forwaitls,  whilst  with  your  left  hand  you 
grasp  that  of  the  other  side ;  with  a  straight  bistoury  make  an  incision, 
extending  from  one  side  to  the  other,  commencing  on  the  free  edge  of 
the  lip,  at  a  distance  from  the  anterior  surface,  varying  according  to 
the  thickness  of  tissue  to  be  removed  ;  dissect  from  below  upwards, 
to  within  a  few  lines  of  the  fnenum  of  the  lip,  and  when  the  flap  so 
dissected  only  holds  by  its  base,  cut  it  away  with  a  scissors  or  bistoury. 
There  is  usually  a  great  flow  of  blood,  but  it  speedily  stops  of  itself. 

By  this  proceeding  you  have,  as  it  were,  unlined  the  lip,  and  pro- 
duced a  wound  with  loss  of  substance,  which,  when  healed,  leaves 
only  its  natural  thickness  to  the  lip.  No  dressing  is  necessary ;  only 
at  the  end  of  some  days  you  may  apply  a  slightly  compressing  band- 
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age  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lip  to  promote  the  success  of  the 
operation. 

(3.)  Contraction  of  the  Orifice  of  the  Mouth. 

You  may  have  recourse  to  all  the  general  proceedings  we  hare 
pointed  out,  and  it  is  to  the  mouth  that  the  proceeding  of  Boyer  is 
especially  applicable.  But  there  is  not  one  at  all  equal  to  that  of 
DiefTenbachy  which  we  shall  describe  with  all  necessary  detail. 

Proceeding  0/ Dieffenbach.-^The  patient  being  seated  on  a  chair 
with  his  head  held  by  an  assistant,  the  first  surgeon  introduces  his 
led  index  finger  into  the  mouth,  and  with  it  pushes  out  and  extends, 
the  right  cheek ;  with  the  other  hand  he  passes  the  blade  of  a  well- 
pointed  pair  of  scissors  on  the  eds^e  of  the  contracted  opening,  a  little 
above  the  commissure;  pushes  it  cautiously  from  before  backwards, 
between  the  mucous  membrane  and  flesh  of  the  cheek,  to  where  he 
wishes  to  place  the  labial  commissure,  and  in  one  cut  divides  cleanly 
all  that  is  comprised  between  the  blades  of  the  instrument.  A  little 
lower  down,  but  parallel  to  the  first,  he  makes  a  second  similar 
incision,  and  then  joins  them  by  a  small  semicircular  incision  at  their 
posterior  extremity,  and  so  isolates  the  thin  strip,  which  is  cut  ofT 
without  injuring  the  mucous  membrane.  The  san^e  is  performed  on 
the  left  side  in  like  manner.  Then  the  patient  is  made  to  depress 
bis  lower  jaw,  and  consequently  keep  apart  the  raw  surfaces,  so  as  to 
stretch  as  much  as  possible  the  exposed  mucous  membrane. 
.  This  mucous  membrane  is  separated  from  the  tissues  for  a  little  dis« 
tance  all  round,  and  then  divided  horizontally  into  two  equal  portions 
on  each  side,  to  within  three  lines  of  the  new  commissure.  The 
wound  must  then  be  well  wiped  until  the  bleeding  stops ;  then  one  of 
the  flaps  of  mucous  membrane  is  seized,  and  turned  over  outwanjs, 
until  it  is  in  apposition  with  the  corresponding  edge  of  the  skin,  to 
which  it  must  be  united  by  very  fine  points  of  interrupted  or  twisted 
suture :  the  same  thing  must  be  done  with  each  flap,  and  the  portions 
of  the  membrane  that  were  nojt  incised  near  the  commissures.  The 
points  of  suture  must  be  numerous  enough  to  keep  the  edge  of  the 
membrane  even  when  in  contact  wuth  the  edge  of  the  skin,  and  the 
wound  covered  by  the  membrane  as  the  edge  of  a  shoe  by  its  binding. 
The  after  treatment  consists  in  cold  applications,  incessantly  renewed. 
Reunion  generally  takes  place,  almost  throughout,  by  first  intention. 
The  threads  and  needles  may  be  removed  on  the  third  or  fourth  day. 

Mr.  Campbell  has  slightly  modified  this  proceeding:  instead  of 
making  two  transverse  incisions  with  the  scissors,  he  used  a  narrow 
well-pointed  bistoury,  which  he  passed  flat  in  the  required  direction : 
when  he  has  pushed  it  far  enough,  he  turns  up  its  edge  towards  the 
skin,  and  divides  it  from  within  outwards,  bringing  out  th^  point  first. 
M.  Serres,  of  Montpellier,  trying  stUl  more  to  simplify  the  operation^ 
divides  at  once  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  and  then  unites  them 
by  suture. 
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(4.)  Of  Hare-Lip, 

Anatomy, — Hare-lip  is  met  with  in  three  ditTerpnt  ronditions,  ^^'hich 
singularly  modify  the  operative  proceedings.  They  are  distinguished 
into— 

1.  SSmple  Hare^Lip^  consisting  in  a  congenital  fissure  of  the  upper 
lip,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  from  the  mesial  line,  more  frequently 
on  the  left  side  than  on  the  right,  the  cicatrized  edges  of  which 
present  a  small  reddish  portion  that  must  be  removed  in  the  opera- 
tion. 

2.  Double  Hare-lip^  in  which  there  are  two  fissures,  separated  by 
a  middle  flap  called  the  latnal  tubercle^  whose  form  and  size  much 
vary. 

3.  Complicated  Hare*Lipy  in  which  the  two  fissures  occupy  even 
the  anterior  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  palate,  and  unite  behind  into  a 
cleft  that  generally  divides  all  the  roof  and  velum  of  the  palate;  in 
this  case  usually  the  middle  portion  of  the  maxillary  bones,  or  the 
osseous  tubercle^  much  more  developed  than  the  rest  of  the  bone,  pro- 
jects considerably  downwards  and  forwards,  and  is  rendered  still  more 
prominent  by  the  presence  of  the  incisor  teeth,  which  are  cut  when  the 
child  is  born.  Sometimes  there  is  also  a  deviation,  that  carries  the 
alveolar  edge  and  the  teeth  directly  forwards.  In  consequence  of  this 
projection  the  labial  tubercle  is  pushed  forwards,  and  even  becomes 
attached  to  the  point  of  the  nose. 

Lewis  has  attempted  to  prove  that  in  hare-lip  there  is  no  real  loss 
of  substance.  This  in  our  opinion  is  a  play  upon  the  words:  there  is 
evidently  a  want  of  development  in  the  fissure,  and  you  can  never 
expect  to  have  the  lip  as  well  formed  after  the  operation  as  it  would  be 
after  the  reunion  of  a  simple  recent  wound.  Even  after  the  slightest 
hare-lip,  you  must  always  expect  that  the  free  edge  of  the  lip  will 
present  a  little  notch,  however  well  the  operation  has  been  done ;  bat 
It  is  especially  the  slight  projection  in  the  middle  of  the  lip  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  restore  when  the  fissure  occupies  the  median 
line. 

I.  Simple  Hare-Lip.  Ordinary  Proceeding. — The  patient  should 
be  seated  opposite  the  light,  with  his  head  leaning  on  the  breast  of  an 
Ussistant,  who  embraces  the  jaw,  so  as  to  compress  the  external  max- 
illary (facial)  arteries,  pushes  the  cheeks  towards  the  median  line, 
and  holds  the  lip,  if  necessary,  whilst  the  operator  refreshes  its  edges. 
The  operator,  standing  in  front  of  the  patient,  first  seizes  the  inferior 
angle  of  .the  portion  on  the  left  side,  either  with  a  hook  (Roux),  dis- 
secting forceps,  or  his  fingers;  and  with  the  other  hand  passes  a  strong 
sharp  pair  of  scissors  two  or  three  lines  beyond  the  superior  angle  of 
the  cleft,  with  which,  in  one  cut  if  possible,  he  removes  all  the  reddish 
border  on  this  side,  encroaching  a  little  even  on  the  healthy  tissues,  so 
as  to  leave  a  clean,  straight,  raw  edge.  For  the  right  side  he  extends 
the  lip  itself,  grasping  and  stretching  it,  with  the  left  finger  and  thumb 
placed  outside  the  edge  to  be  cut  ofi*.  Then  the  scissors  are  used  as 
before,  only  they  ought  not  to  extend  so  far  as  the  first  cut,  so  as  to 
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leave  a  neat  clean  angle  of  division  according  to  the  rules  for  V  in- 
cisions. The  double  incision  then  represents  a  V  reversed,  whose 
edges  should  be  free  from  any  adhesion  to  favor  reunion.  If  the  fraenum 
of  the  lip  offers  any  obstacle  in  this  respect,  it  shoold  be  cut  without 
hesitation.  This  first  step  finished,  you  must  arrest  the  flow  of  blood 
with  cold  lotions,  and  then  reunite  with  the  twisted  suture.  The 
operator  seizes  with  his  left  forefinger  and  thumb  the  left  angle 
of  the  cleft ;  with  his  right  he  passes  in  a  needle  about  three  lines  from 
the  edge  of  the  wound,  and  half  a  line  above  the  natural  rosy  part 
of  the  lip,  obliquely  from  below  upwards  and  from  before  backwards, 
to  bring  it  out  at  the  union  of  the^two  anterior  with  the  posterior  third 
of  the  bleeding  surface,  brings  up  the  other  portion  on  the  right  side, 
places  it  in  exact  corresponding  apposition,  and  pushes  the  needle 
through  it  from  within  outwards  in  the  inverse  direction.  This  first 
needle'  passes  through  the  tissue  with  a  slight  curve,  its  concavity 
inferiorly ;  the  object  of  which  is  to  cause  the  inferior  angles  to  project 
a  little,  and  efface  as  much  as  possible  the  notch  which  the  reunion 
leaves  on  the  tree  edge  of  the  lip,  which  is  rendered  more  perceptible 
still  by  the  consecutive  retraction  of  the  cicatrix.* 

The  first  needle  being  placed,  and  fixed  by  a  loop  of  thread,  the  rest 
of  the  division  must  be  brought  exactly  together  with  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  and  a  second  needle  passed  through  both  edges  at  once  at 
an  equal  distance  from  the  first,  and  the  superior  angle  of  the  wound. 
The  rest  of  the  operation  is  performed  according  to  the  general  rules 
for  this  kind  of  suture.  The  whole  must  be  covered  with  a  bit  of  lint, 
and  sticking-plaster,  and  a  bandage,  which  keeps  the  cheeks  forwards, 
and  prevents  any  muscular  strain  that  might  tear  the  tissues  comprised 
in  the  points  of  suture.  The  patient  is  then  replaced  in  bed  with  his 
head  elevated ;  he  should  not  for  the  first  few  days  be  allowed  to  speak 
or  move  his  jaws,  a  fit  of  sneezing  or  laughing  will  sometimes  tear 
the  suture.  He  should  only  have  fluid  diet:  after  three  or  fOur  days, 
if  all  goes  well,  you  may  remove  first  the  lower  needle,  the  next  day 
the  upper.  The  thread  adherent  to  the  skin  should  be  left  a  few 
days  longer;  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day  the  cure  is  usually  com« 
plete. 

A  number  of  modifications  of  this  operation  have  been  proposed. 
We  shall  say  nothing  of  refreshing  the  edges  by  means  of  a  blister; 
but  the  bistoury  has  had  more  partisans,  ft  is  necessary,  in  order  to 
use  it  securely,  to  place  a  bit  of  wood  or  solid  card-board  under  the 
lip  to  cut  on,  and  for  this  the  frsenum  must  be  previously  divided. 

*  M.  MalgBi^e  now  adopu  a  Tery  simple  proceedinfc  to  prevent  the  fonnation  ofdiit 
noU!h.  Instead  of  refreihing  the  edyet  from  below  upwards,  he  incises  therii  from  above 
downwards,  leaving  the  detached  strip  adhering  by  a  small  pedicle  below ;  he  then  unites 
the  wound,  and,  bringing  the  two  little  strips  over  the  inferior  angle  of  each  edge  of  the 
lip,  he  cuts  and  trims  them  to  fill  up  the  depression.  He  forms  the  oentrml  lobule  of  the 
upper  lip  in  the  same  manner,  when  the  cleft  is  8ituate<l  in  the  mesial  line.  In  opermtinc 
on  children,  M.  Mllgaigne  passes  the  needles  throuich  the  whole  thickness  of  the  Hpa, 
which  does  not  at  all  prevent  the  exact  apposition  of  the  raw  surfkces;  the  object  of  this 
modiflcaiion  is  to  guard  the  wound,  and  protect  it  from  the  tongue  in  the  instinctive 
motions  of  suction,  during  which  the  tip  of  the  tpniiue  passes  through  the  fissure  in  the 
bones,  and  strikes  and  licks  the  wound.— Gox.  da  HCpitaux^  June  8th. 
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But  the  scissors  vrith  more  facility  and  promptitude  give  a  neater 
section.  The  scissors  of  Dubois  have  been  generally  adopted  in 
France.* 

There  is  only  one  proceeding  in  which  the  bistoury  is  indispensable : 
it  is  when  you  wish  to  give  a  slightly  concave  form  to  the  edges,  so 
that,  when  reunion  has  taken  place,  there  remains  a  projection  at 
the  inferior  part  that  imitates  the  natural  prominence  better  than  the 
ordinary  method.  This  modification  has  not  been  very  successful,  but 
perhaps  ought  not  to  be  altogether  rejected. 

The  modes  of  reunion  have  greatly  varied.  Bandage,  sticking-plas- 
ters, interrupted  and  quilled  sutures,  &c.,  are  now-a-days  generally 
replaced  by  the  twisted  suture  ;  only  I  agree  with  those  surgeons  who, 
instead  of  two  needles,  use  three.  The  first  should  then  be  placed  a 
little  lower,  even  in  the  rosy  part  of  the  free  edge  of  the  lip.  I  should 
add  also  that  the  bands  of  sticking-plaster,  after  the  manner  of  Kigal, 
seem  to  me  to  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  success  of  the  operation. 
After  the  incision,  in  whatever  way  it  may  have  been  performed,  the 
refreshed  surfaces  present  some  inequalities  which  are  caused  by  the 
different  degrees  of  retraction  of  the  tissues  of  the  lip.  We  should  be 
aware  of  this  fact,  and  not  try  to  level  the  wound  by  a  fresh  and 
useless  section. 

Proceeding  of  Mayor. — M.  Mayor  applies  in  hare-lip  a  new  kind 
of  suture  called,  by  the  mattrass-makers,  the  quilt  stitch  (''/e  point 
pique'')! 

He  uses  a  double  thread,  to  the  end  of  which,  instead  of  the  simple 
seamstresses  knot,  he  attaches  a  pellet  of  cotton,  lint,  or  sponge  of  the 
size  of  a  large  pea.  He  does  this  by  making  first  a  simple  knot  with 
the  end  of  the  double  thread,  and  then  doubly  knotting  the  ends  o\*er 
the  little  pellet.  The  needle,  being  thus  armed,  is  first  plunged  in 
perpendicularly  from  before  backwards^  near  the  left  angle  of  the  solu- 
tion  of  continuity,  on  a  level  with  its  inferior  extremity,  and  about  one 
line  from  its  anterior  border,  and  brought  through  the  internal  or  buccal 
surface  of  the  lip,  at  the  same  distance  from  its  angle  and  free  border. 
The  thread  is  then  drawn  through  until  the  pellet,  which  acts  the  part 
of  a  knot,  is  exactly  applied  to  the  little  hole  made  by  the  needle  in 
its  entrance.  The  same  needle  is  then,  in  like  manner,  passed 
through  the  angle  of  the  right  division,  but  from  behind  forwards^  at 
the  same  respective  distances  as  on  the  left  side.  The  needle  havine 
thus  traversed  the  right  lip,  the  loop  of  thread  retaining  it  is  cut,  and 
we  have  two  separate  threads  passing  through  the  same  passage,  as 
in  the  quilled  suture.  The  ends  of  the  thread  are  drawn  so  as  to  bring 
the  edges  of  the  wound  well  in  apposition;  and  then,  a  similar  pellet 
being  placed  between  them,  a  single  knot  is  made  on  it,  which,  as  it* 
tightens,  pushes  the  pellet  before  it,  and  presses  it  against  the  lip  to  the 
degree  necessary  for  the  approximation  of  the  bleeding  surfaces;  it  is 
then  fixed  by  a  double  knot.  The  inferior  angle  being  thus  brought 
together,  for  the  rest  of  the  wound  we  may  use  one  or  two  of  the  pins 
used  for  insects,  or  one  or  two  points  of  interrupted  suture ;  or,  more 

*  In  England  the  bistoury  teems  generally  preferred. 
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simply,  some  straps  of  sticking-plaster  without  any  dressing.  If,  how- 
ever, the  ed^es  of  the  wound  are  not  perfectly  in  apposition  externally, 
you  might,  instead  of  cutting  the  thread  near  the  knots,  keep  on  each 
side  an  end  of  sufficient  length  to  cross  and  tie  over  a  bit  of  soft  lint, 
and  so  produce  a  delicate  and  soft  pressure.  M.  Mayor  advises  those 
operators  who  are  afraid  thus  to  traverse  the  lip  through  and  through, 
at  all  events  to  substitute  the  thread  and  pellets  for  the  needles  of  the 
ordinary  method. 

appreciation, — The  ordinary  method  perfectly  accomplishes  its  end, 
so  that  there  is  little  hope  or  fear  that  the  method  of  Mayor  will  re* 
place  it.  It  is,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  quilled  suture  in  a  new 
form,  nicely  modified,  and  applied  in  an  operation  for  which  it  has 
been  hitherto  rejected. 

It  will  be  recognized,  especially  in  the  second  proceeding  indicated 
by  M.  Mayor;  and  in  each  it  appears  with  all  its  advantages,  but  also 
with  its  well-known  inconvenience  of  causing  the  wound  to  gape  at 
its  external  surface.  The  author's  comparison  of  it  with  the  **  point 
pique"  of  the  mattrass-makers  falls,  inasmuch  as  the  **  point  pique" 
serves  to  unite  surfaces  pierced  and  traversed  perpendicularly,  whilst 
in  hare-lip  it  is  employed  to  unite  surfaces  it  does  not  traverse.  The 
same  holds  good  with  regard  to  the  bolts  and  rivets  of  locksmiths,  also 
brought  forward  by  M.  Mayor.  In  all  these  cases,  the  intermediate 
band  between  the  two  heads  or  pellets  describes  a  straight  line ;  but 
in  hare-lip  M.  Mayor  causes  it  to  describe  a  curved  line  ;  no  compari- 
son can  be  established. 

n.  Of  Double  Hare-Lip. — ^Your  mode  of  action  depends  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  size  of  the  tubercle.  If  it  is  narrow  and  projects  but 
slightly,  it  may  be  excised  without  inconvenience  ;  if  of  considerable 
size,  its  preservation  is  indispensable.  Its  borders  must  be  refreshed, 
along  with  those  of  the  lateral  fissures;  so  that,  if  it  descends  to  the 
free  edge  of  the  lip,  you  have  two  V  reversed  incisions  representing  an 
M.  The  needles  are  then  placed  as  usual,  bringing  perfectly  in 
apposition  the  lateral  edges  with  those  of  the  middle  flap,  and  travers- 
ing all  three  together.  In  this  manner  two  parallel  linear  wounds  are 
obtained,  or  a  Y  shaped  wound  maintained  by  one  range  of  needles ; 
but  if  the  parallel  wounds,  or  even  the  branches  of  the  Y,  are  too  far 
apart,  you  can  apply  to  each  separate  points. of  twisted  suture. 
(Gensoul.) 

III.  Complicated  Hare-Lip. — Some  diflerences  in  the  deformity 
should  doubtless  influence  the  operation ;  for  instance,  prominent  teeth 
should  be  extracted  ;  and  the  projection  of  the  osseous  tubercle  in  difller- 
ent  directions  also  demands  different  means  of  reduction,  when  it  is 
deemed  fit  to  preserve  it;  but  in  general  all  of  those  proceedings  may 
be  reduced  to  three,  which  we  shall  describe. 

Old  Proceeding. — With  strong  scissors,  or  resection  forceps,  all  the 
projecting  part  of  the  osseous  tubercle  is  removed ;  then,  either  imme- 
diately, or  after  some  days,  the  operation  is  proceeded  with  as  for  sim- 
ple hare-lip.  This  proceeding  leaves  a  more  or  less  considerable  eap 
in  the  anterior  part  of  the  jaw,  and  deprives  the  patient  of  his  incisor 
heite.    After  some  months  another  deformity,  described  by  Desault, 
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comes  on.  The  maxillary  bones  approximate,  and  finish  by  oblite- 
rating the  cleft  irt  the  roof  of  the  palate;  but  the  diameter  of  the  upper 
jaw,  diminished  by  the  breadth  of  the  osseous  tubercle,  no  longer 
corresponds  to  that  of  the  lower,  and  the  encasement  iPemboitement) 
of  the  upper  in  the  lower  jaw,  which  is  seen  in  old  people  particularly, 
and  is  so  inconvenient  for  mastication,  follows.  The  consideration  of 
this  inconvenience,  and  the  facility  of  the  approximation  of  these  bones, 
led  Desault  to  the  following  proceeding: — 

Proceeding  of  Desault. — He  commenced  by  applying  on  the  project- 
ing portion  a  simple  bandage,  drawn  tightly  backwards,  and  fixed  on 
each  side.  The  compression  exercised  by  this  band  was  continued 
until  the  parts  were  quite  level;  eighteen  days  sufficed  in  one  case; 
then  he  proceeded,  as  usual,  to  the  reunion  of  the  soft  parts;  more 
powerful  means  may  be  applied,  a  spring  bandage,  &c.  In  a  child  of 
thirteen,  where  the  osseous  tubercle  presented  its  alveolar  border  for- 
wards, Gensoul  seized  it  with  strong  forceps,  as  if  to  break  it,  and 
blrought  it  by  force  to  the  perpendicular.  This  bold  experiment  per- 
fectly succeeded.  But  this  proceeding  has  another  very  serious  incon- 
venience. When  the  labial  tubercle  is  inserted  very  near  the  point 
of  the  nose,  its  reunion  to  the  lateral  parts  draws  up  the  upper  lip  and 
leaves  exposed  the  teeth  and  gums;  on  the  other  hand,  the  nose  drawn 
downwards,  flattened  and  squashed  like  a  calfs  muzzle  (Dupuytren), 
constitutes  a  deformity  not  less  than  the  preceding;  whence  the  idea 
of  making  the  labial  tubercle  serve  to  form  the  columna  of  the  nose, 
and  reuniting  immediately  the  lateral  portions  of  the  lip. 

Proceeding  of  Dupuytren, — The  patient  placed  as  usual,  the  opera- 
tor divides  with  a  knife  the  fold  of  mucous  membrane  that  binds  the 
labial  to  the  osseous  tubercle,  and,  with  a  sharp-cutting  forceps,  cuts 
off  all  that  portion  of  the  latter  above  the  level  of  the  maxillary  bones. 
This  first  step  finished,  with  a  well-pointed  bistoury  he  refreshes  the 
lateral  edges  of  the  cutaneous  tubercle,  then  its  inferior  border;  lastly, 
\rith  sharp  scissors,  he  removes  the  vertical  borders  of  each  lateral  por- 
tion of  the  fissure.     These  two  lateral  portions  are  then  brought  toge- 
ther, and  immediately  united  by  two  needles,  placed  as  usual.     Then 
the  median  tubercle,  raw  on  all  sides  except  in  front,  is  folded  and 
applied  on  the  osseous  septum  of  the  nostrils.     A  third  needle  is  put 
in,  compressing  at  the  same  time  the  upper  end  of  each  portion  of  the 
lip,  and  the  free  end  of  the  folded  tubercle.     Two  points  of  interrupted 
suture  suffice  to  unite  the  angles  of  the  tubercle  to  the  lateral  portions 
of  the  lip.     All  these  sutures  are  maintained  by  strapping,  and  a  ban- 
dage pressing  on  the  end  of  the  nose  to  prevent  a  straining  of  the  flap ; 
a  notch  cut  out  of  each  turn  of  the  bandage  embraces  the  end  of  the 
nose,  and  hinders  the  bandage  from  slipping.     We  have  seen  this 
operation  crowned  with  success.     The  columna  being  too  wide,  Du- 
puytren narrowed  it  by  removing  a  little  band  on  each  side  with  a  for- 
ceps and  scalpel.     Gensoul,  in  a  similar  case,  made  the  loss  of  sub- 
stance of  the  middle  of  the  columna.    The  lip  is  less  narrowed  than  one 
would  have  expected ;  but,  notwithstanding  the  precautions  taken  to 
restore  to  its  free  edge  the  median  projection,  it  is  replaced  by  a  marked 
notch,  or  retiring  angle. 
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Appreciation. — The  old  proceeding  includes  all  the  inconveniences, 
and  should  be  absolutely  rejected  ;  but  each  of  the  others  has  its  defi- 
ciency also,  and  neither,  in  our  opinion,  should  be  constituted  the  ge- 
neral and  rational  method.  We  conceive  that  it  is  indispensable  to 
combine  their  advantages — viz.,  first  to  level  the  osseous  tubercle  by 
compression,  and  afterwards  use  the  labial  tubercle  in  the  way  Du- 
puytren  did.  If  the  teeth  are  malplaced,  they  may  also  be  drawn  to 
a  better  position  by  compression :  if  they  ar6  of  the  first  set,  they 
may  be  extracted  without  inconvenience,  to  facilitate  the  operation ; 
but  when  they  are  of  the  second,  we  should  decide  on  their  removal 
only  when  the  necessity  of  this  sacrifice  is  absolutely  demonstrated, 
as  it  not  only  leaves  a  deformity,  but  is  a  great  loss  in  mastica- 
tion. 

(5.)  Cancer  of  the  Lip, 

Cancer  of  the  lip  may  be  limited  to  a  small  tumour,  or  invade  the 
entire  lip,  and  even  the  neighbouring  tissues.  Sometimes  it  may  ex- 
tend to  the  maxillary  bone.  In  the  first  case,  cauterization  or  excision 
may  be  resorted  to;  in  the  second,  the  different  proceedings  of  cheik>- 
plasty ;  to  which  resection  of  the  bone  must  be  added  for  the  third. 
We  shall  speak  here  of  excision  and  cauterization  only. 

I.  Cauterization. — The  paste  of  Canquoin,  or  the  arsenical  pasle, 
is  used.  We  have  already  given  the  general  rules  for  their  applica- 
tion ;  but  we  must  mention  here  the  preparations  Dupuytren  substi- 
tuted for  the  ordinary  composition.  Mis  arsenical pfnoder  is  a  mixture 
of  4  or  6  parts  of  arsenious  acid  with  94  or  96  of  calomel :  his  anent- 
calpastCj  distilled  water  Sj,  powdered  gum  5ij»  calomel  5J9  arsenious 
acid  gr.  vj  ad  xij-:-rarely  more:  a  larger  dose  might  cause  inconre- 
nience. 

II.  Excision.  Proceeding  of  A.  Pari. — The  operator  passes  a 
threaded  needle  through  the  cancer,  so  as  to  be  able  to  raise  the  tu- 
mour with  the  loop  of  thread  held  in  his  left  hand,  whilst  with  a 
scissors  held  in  his  right  it  is  entirely  removed  down  to  the  flesh. 
Instead  of  the  needle  you  can  use  forceps,  or  a  simple  tenaculum. 
Others  seize  the  lip  with  the  left  hand,  reverse  it,  and  stretch  it  con- 
veniently ;  then,  with  the  scissors  of  Dubois,  comprise  the  cancer  in 
a  V  incision,  the  base  of  which  corresponds  to  the  free  border  of  the 
lip.  The  two  sides  are  brought  together  and  united  by  needles,  as 
in  the  operation  for  hare-lip. 

Proceeding  of  Richerand. — It  consists  in  removing  the  portion  af- 
fected by  a  semilunar  incision  on  the  edge  of  the  lip,  made  with  a  bis- 
toury or  curved  scissors,  which  leaves  only  a  slight  notch.  The  wound 
is  simply  dressed,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  cicatrix  that  greatly 
diminishes  its  first  extent. 

Appreciation. — The  proceeding  of  Richerand  is  only  applicable  to 
superficial  cancer,  difiiise,  and  on  the  edge  of  the  lip.  The  other  suits 
better  for  circumscribed  cancerous  tumours  with  deep  roots,  especially 
when  they  occupy  the  labial  commissures.  In  these  cases,  when  the 
cancer  sends  prolongations  into  the  cheek  in  difierent  directions,  the 
whole  may  be  removed  in  several  V  incisions,  combined  so  that  their 
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edges  can  always  be  brought  together  by  suture,  and  the  wound  heal 
by  first  intention.  When  the  loss  of  substance  is  too  considerable 
to  be  disguised  by  this  method,  it  is  repaired  by  means  of  the  proceeding 
of  cheiloplasty,  which  differ  for  the  upper  and  lower  lip. 

(6.)  Cheiloplasty  for  the  Lower  Lip. 

It  was  principally  for  the  lower  lip,  more  subject  to  cancer  than  the 
upper,  that  the  Ibllowing  proceedings  were  imagined  ;  they  correspond 
to  the  general  proceedings  of  autoplasty.  The  Indian  and  Italian 
methods  are  not  used  here,  and  do  not  deserve  to  be.  The  method 
of  Celsus  then  remains,  which  consists  in  repairing  the  loss  of  substance 
by  elongating  the  neighbouring  tissues,  without  twisting  or  reversing 
them  ;  and  which  constitutes  here  two  different  methods,  according  as 
we  use  the  integuments  of  the  lip  or  cheek,  or  borrow  them  from  the 
cbin  or  neck — a  proceeding  that  is  called  the  French  Method, 

I.  Ancient  Method. — The  proceeding  most  anciently  employed  is 
no  other  than  the  V  incision,  applied  either  to  the  removal  of  the  can- 
cer or  to  the  refreshing  of  the  edges.  The  two  portions  of  the  wound 
are  then  dissected  and  detached  from  the  subjacent  bone,  so  far  that 
they  may  stretch  and  be  brought  together  in  the  median  line,  where 
they  are  united  by  suture. 

II.  French  Method.  Proceeding  of  Chopart, — In  a  case  of  cancer, 
the  surgeon  commences  by  making  beyond,  and  on  each  side  of  the 
diseased  part,  a  vertical  incision  from  the  free  edge  of  the  lip  to  below 
the  jaw,  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  extent  of  the  loss  of  substance 
to  be  repaired.  He  may  descend  as  low  as  the  edge  of  the  os  hyoides  ; 
seizes  the  quadrilateral  flap,  and  detaches  it  from  the  bone,  preserving 
as  much  thickness  as  possible,  without  scraping  the  periosteum.  The 
dissection  finished,  he  cuts  it  across,  and  removes  all  the  diseased  por- 
tions. The  flap  is  then  drawn  up,  and  the  head  depressed  forwards 
at  the  same  time  ;  and  these  two  simultaneous  movements  allow  the 
Qpper  edge  of  the  flap  to  be  brought  to  a  level  with  the  remaining  por- 
tion of  the  lip,  or  to  the  level  of  the  labial  commissures ;  it  is  then  fas- 
tened with  three  or  four  points  of  twisted  suture. 

Proceeding  of  Roux  of  Saint  Mnximin. — He  begins  by  removing^ 

the  cancer  by  means  of  a  semilunar  incision,,  with  its  concavity  up- 

\rards.     If  the  disease  extends  beyond  the  labial  commissures,  he 

prolongs  these  at  the  sides,  as  far  as  is  necessary  by  transverse  inci- 

tions  that  pass  above  the  cancer;  and  it  is  at  the  extremities  of  these 

incisions  that  he  commences  the  indicated  semilunar  incision,  which 

^ould  in  every  case  embrace  all  the  diseased  parts.     Their  removal 

l)eing  accomplished,  the  surgeon  seizes  the  edge  of  his  semilunar  inci- 

lUon,  and  dissects,  from  above  downwards,  all  the  soft  parts  that  cover 

the  inferior  maxilla,  using  the  bistoury  transversely,  but  more  deeply 

in  the  median  line  than  at  the  side.     In  this  way  a  flap  of  integuments, 

like  an  apron,  is  obtained  with  only  one  free  edge ;  it  is  detached  from 

the  subjacent  parts  more  or  less  low  down,  if  necessary,  as  far  as  the 

liyoid  region.     Then  the  head  of  the  patient  is  bent  forward,  and  the 

free  border  of  the  flap  drawn  to  the  level  of  the  labial  commissures. 

If  you  have  been  obliged  to  prolong  these  by  incisions,  reunite  the 
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corresponding  edges  by  snture;  the  rest  should  form  the  bonier  of  the 
new  lip.  Straps  of  adhesive,  or  a  suitable  bandnge,  retain  all  in  sita, 
DRtil  perfect  reunion  takes  place. 

Proceeding  of  lAsfrnnc. — He  removes  the  disensed  parts  hy  a  semi- 
lunsr  inrision,  as  in  the  last  proceeding;  but  from  the  middle  of  this 
incision  hif  commenees  another  extending  vertically  as  low  down  as 
the  dissection.  He  then  dissects  off  the  two  flaps  so  as  to  be  able  to 
raise  them  to  the  level  of  the  labial  commissures,  where  he  unites 
tbem  by  suture.  In  fact,  it  is  the  prorefding  of  Roux  to  which  a 
vertical  incision  is  added,  dividing  his  one  flap  into  two. 

Appreciation. — The  ancient  method  is  certaiitly  much  superior  id 
its  re.iutts.  In  fact,  the  lip  is  formed  of  the  same  muscular  tissues, 
and,  consequently,  susceptible  of  the  same  movements  as  before  the 
operation;  it  is  lined  by  the  same  mucous  membrane,  and  ts  of  the 
same  shape.  There  should  then  be  no  hesitation  when  we  can  have 
recourse  to  it;  but  when  the  cancer  occupies  the  entire  lip,  or  even 
extends  beyond  the  cnmmi.ssures,  it  is  absolutely  impracticable,  at  alt 
eveniK  by  the  ordinary  method.  It  was  for  these  esses  that  the 
French  method  was  invented,  which  gives  only  a  thin,  immoTabJei 
and  deformed  lip;  but  at  all  events  repairs  the  loss  of  substance,  and 
prevents  the  overflow  of  saliva. 

The  selection  of  proceedings  is  indiRerent  enough ;  that  of  Roux  is 
more  difficult,  but  does  not  leave  any  median  cicatrix:  the  difliciilty 
is  less  in  Lisfranc's,  and  still  less  in  Chopart's:  but  the  number  of 
cicatrices  increases  in  proportion.    It  seems  to  me  that  we  may  com- 
bine the  advantages  of  the   two 
Fig-  1'-  methods,  viz  ,  repair   the  loss   of 

substance,  however  large,  and 
obtain  a  movable  lip,  by  the  fol< 
lowing  proceeding,  which  is  some- 
what analogous  to  the  ancient 
method,  and  which  I  was  the  first 
to  describe. 

JVew  Proceeding. — AH  the  dis- 
eased parts  should  be  first  re- 
moved, either  by  a  V  incision,  as 
in  the  ancient  method,  or  by  two 
i«''cXV"<rii«ri'*ThVd'oii.T".«T^^  vertical  incisions,  descending  to 
iii"MiierKi.io.i.wiiS'n.dr-"iie ''•''••«'' rw-  the  base  of  the  maxilla,  and  there 
Ti>c%a'r^ioii»riiii'rl*>»J^>'<-rwri'np''iin7ihrn  United  by  a  transverse  incision. 
r«of?«b'ZI«"  '"  **  """"'  """  ""  ""  ""  In  'he  first  case  you  would  have 
a  triangular  loss  of  substance;  then 
you  must  prolong  the  angles  of  the  mouth  on  each  side  by  a  trans- 
verse incision,  and  dissect  in  such  n  manner  as  1o  have  two  triangular 
flaps:  their  vertical  edges  should  be  reunited  on  the  median  line  by 
points  of  suture;  as  to  the  upper  or  transverse  edge,  all  that  exceeds 
the  extent  of  the  intended  lip  must  also  be  sewn  to  the  other  edge  of 
the  horizontal  incision. 

In  the  second  case,  the  loss  of  substance  is  quadrilateral.  To  the 
two  incisions  that  prolong  the  commissures  ve  must  add  two  others 
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parallel  along  the  base  of  the  jaw.  We  can  thus,  by  dissectioiii  de- 
tach two  lateral  quadrilateral  flaps,  which  must  be  brought  together  on 
the  median  line,  and  wherever  else  it  is  necessary.  The  last  mode  of 
operation  is  nothing  more  than  the  proceeding  of  Celsus,  which  has 
been  misunderstood  by  all  his  translators;  a  fact  that  would  prove, 
if  proof  were  necessary,  that  to  translate  a  surgical  work,  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  know  the  idiom  in  which  it  is  written,  but  that  it  is  also 
necessary  to  be  acquainted  with  the  science  of  which  it  treats. 

The  result  of  this  method  is,  that  the  cheeks  alone  contribute  to  the 
formation  of  the  lip,  the  free  edge  of  which  is  constituted  by  the  bleed- 
ing edge  of  the  horizontal  incision.  In  this  way  the  new  lip  contains 
muscular  fibres,  appertaining  to  the  orbicularis,  and  its  antagonist 
muscles;  it  is  covered  behind  by  a  natural  mucous  membrane ;  and  you 
may  also  cover  its  free  edge  with  membrane  by  adopting  Dieflfenbach's 
proceeding. 

This  proceeding,  which  I  described  in  1834,  has  been  successfully 
performed  by  M.  Bonnet  of  Lyons ;  but  he  thinks  the  sewing  of  the 
mucous  membrane  may  be  dispensed  with,  as  the  progress  of  cicatri- 
zation will  spontaneously  reunite  it  to  the  skin.  If  the  dissected 
portions  cannot  be  sufficiently  elongated,  we  should  have  recouise  to 
the  semilunar  incision  of  Celsus,  by  means  of  which  the  base  of  the 
flap  next  the  ear  would  be  separated  from  the  posterior  integuments. 
In  a  case  in  which  the  inferior  maxilla  projected  excessively,  M.  Roux 
resected  nearly  one  inch  of  this  bone ;  this  is  a  desperate  resource, 
u'hich  should  not  be  tried  until  all  others  have  failed. 

(7.)  Cheiloplasiy  of  the  Upper  Lip. 

Cancer  is  infinitely  more  rare  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  lip, 
80  that  we  have  few  operations  to  perform  on  it,  and  little  is  said 
of  it  in  surgical  works.  Ledran,  having  to  remove  a  cancerous  upper 
lip,  could  find  no  other  way  of  masking  the  deformity  than  by  causing 
the  lower  lip  to  remount  to  the  base  of  the  nose.  In  the  first  edition 
of  this  book,  I  pointed  out,  as  far  preferable,  the  last  method  described 
for  the  lower  lip ;  since  then  three  beautiful  operations  of  this  kind, 

1)erformed  after  that  method  by  Lisfranc,  Berard,  Jun.,  and  Thomas, 
lave  given  it  a  real  importance.     It  has  been  sufficiently  described, 
and  we  need  not  recur  to  it. 

(8.)  Genioplasty. 

AH  the  methods  of  autoplasty  have  been  applied  for  the  restoration 
of  the  cheeks;  but  the  proceedings  preferred  are  those  of  Lallemand, 
which  resemble  the  Indian,  and  ofRoux,  which,  properly  speaking,  is 
nothing  more  than  the  method  of  Celsus.  The  loss  of  substance  may 
aflect  the  cheek  only,  or  encroach  on  a  part  of  the  lips ;  the  proceedings 
vary  slightly  in  these  two  cases. 

Proceeding  of  Lallemand, — The  edges  of  the  loss  of  substance  being 
refreshed,  the  surgeon  traces  out  on  the  neck  the  shape  of  the  flap 
necessary,  making  it  one-third  broader  than  the  wound  to  be  covered. 
This  flap  should  be  taken  on  the  side  of  the  neck,  below  the  jaw  and 
in  front  of  the  sterno-mastoid ;  it  is  then  oblique  from  above  down- 
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wardsy  and  behind  forwards ;  and  its  pedicle,  one  inch  wide,  should  be 
situated  near  the  wound,  with  winch  it  is  continuous  by  its  anterior 
superior  edge.  Dissect  it  carefully,  as  thick  as  possible,  without 
touching  the  external  jugular  vein,  or  the  branches  of  the  cervical 
plexus  ;  the  dissection  finished,  turn  it  gently  in  the  arc  of  a  circle, 
without  twisting  its  pedicle,  and  apply  it  on  the  wound,  which  it 
should  completely  cover,  and  to  the  borders  of  which  fix  it  by  the 
interrupted  suture;  then  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  neck  as 
close  together  as  possible,  in  the  same  manner.  Dupuytren  applied 
the  Indian  method  in  all  its  purity,  leaving  the  pedicle  completely 
isolated  from  the  wound,  and  twisting  it  on  itself.  Perhaps  there  is 
greater  risk  of  finding  the  pedicle  become  gangrenous;  and  moreover 
the  necessity  of  afterwards  dividing  the  twisted  pedicle,  and  procuring 
its  cicatrization,  is  an  inconvenience  which  should  cause  us  to  prefer 
the  proceeding  of  Lallemand. 

Proceeding  of  M.  Roux  of  Saint  Maximin, — The  edges  of  the  loss 
of  substance  are  refreshed  by  meansof  two  semilunar  incisions,  touch* 
ing  at  their  extremities,  and  with  their  concavities  towards  each  other, 
BO  as  to  form  an  elliptical  wound,  almost  transverse — the  upper  and 
lower  edges  of  the  wound  are  then  dissected  to  a  sufficient  extent  to 
allow  of  their  being  brought  together  without  strain,  on  being  stretched, 
and  they  are  then  united  by  position,  suture,  and  strapping.     This 

1>roceeding,  already  employed  by  Franco,  does  not  expose  to  gangrene, 
eaves  only  one  cicatrix,  and  forms  the  new  cheek  with  almost  the 
same  tissues  as  the  old;  on  all  these  accounts  it  deserves  the  prefer- 
ence over  the  first,  excepting  when  there  is  so  great  a  loss  of  substance 
that  a  new  flap  is  indispensable  to  close  it  up. 

(9.)  Immobility  of  the  Lower  Jaw. 

This  affection  presents  itself  under  three  principal  forms.  It  is 
either  caused  by  actual  ankylosis,  in  which  case  all  we  can  do  is  to 
form  a  passage  for  nourishment  by  the  extraction  of  one  or  more  teeth; 
or  it  arises  from  cicatrices  inside  the  mouth,  the  consequence  of  badly 
treated  ulceration ;  or,  lastly,  whatever  be  the  cause,  it  is  accompanied 
by  loss  of  substance  of  the  cheek,  and  then  it  is  necessary  to  combine 
with  the  proceedings  we  are  about  to  describe  those  of  genioplasty, 
particularly  that  of  Lallemand. 

Division  of  the  inodular  constrictions,  and  the  introduction  of  a 
wooden  wed^e  between  the  jaws,  to  separate  them,  have  been  tried : 
but  only  a  slight  separation,  which  is  lost  again  as  the  wound  heals, 
is  obtained  in  this  manner.  Valentine  Mott  succeeded  better  by 
completely  dividing  the  cheek  with  the  cicatrix.  Lastly,  Mighels 
modified  this  proceeding  in  the  following  way. 

Proceeding  of  Mighels  — The  patient  was  seated  on  a  chair  opposite 
the  light,  with  his  lips  held  apart  and  firmly  grasped  by  assistants;  the 
surgeon  passed  a  sharp  double-edged  bistoury  flatly  in  the  direction  of 
the  dental  arch,  to  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  carefully  detached 
from  the  gums  all  the  abnormal  bridles;  then  turned  one  of  the  edges 
directly  outwards  to  cut  across  the  mass  of  the  cicatrix,  as  far  back  as 
possible.     After  this  section  the  jaws  could  be  a  little  separated,  and 
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a  small  rice  was  placed  between  the  molar  teeth,  by  means  of  which 
they  were  separated  as  widely  as  they  could  be  naturally.  The  jaws 
were  then  kept  apart,  during  the  treatment,  by  means  of  a  bit  of  wood, 
and  the  cheeks  kept  away  from  the  gums  by  means  of  sponges.  The 
operation  was  thus  performed  and  succeeded  on  a  patient  on  whom 
section  of  the  cicatrix  had  been  before  tried  without  success  five  times. 
Mighels  thought  that  but  slight  force  would  be  required  to  enable  him 
with  the  vice  to  separate  the  jaws;  but  the  force  used  may  be  com- 
puted as  about  equivalent  to  a  weight  of  100  lbs. 

In  a  case  in  which  the  closure  of  the  jaws  appeared  to  be  caused  by 
contraction  of  the  levator  muscles,  Bonnet  cut  across  the  masseter  and 
temporal  by  subcutaneous  incision  ;  but  with  very  slight  amelioration. 

(10.)  Salivary  Fistula. 

Two  very  distinct  kinds  of  salivary  fistula  are  met  with — those  of 
the  excretory  duct  of  the  parotid  gland,  or  Steno's  duct;  and  those  of 
the  parotid  itself.  The  first  have  especially  attracted  the  attention  of 
surgeons. 

Jlnatomy. — Steno's  duct,  emerging  from  the  parotid  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  its  middle  third,  and  at  its  anterior  edge,  passes  from 
behind  forwards ;  first  on  the  masseter  muscle,  then  about  four  or  five 
lines  in  front  of  this  muscle  it  dips  deeply  inwards  through  the  adipose 
tissue  of  the  cheek,  pierces  the  buccinator,  and  opens  without  a  valve 
on  the  mucous  membrane,  opposite  the  first  or  second  upper  large 
molar  tooth,  three  or  four  lines  below  the  point  where  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane  is  united  to  the  gum.  Externally  its  course  is 
marked  by  a  line  parallel  to  the  inferior  border  of  the  malar  bone,  and 
four  or  five  lines  from  this  border.  Its  parietes  are  thick,  and  it  is 
generally  accompanied  by  the  transverse  facial  artery,  and  a  large 
branch  of  the  facial  nerve. 

Fistula  of  Steno's  duct  offers  important  varieties  in  the  choice  of  the 
operative  proceeding,  according  as  its  external  orifice  is  situated  in 
front  or  behind  the  anterior  edge  of  the  masseter,  and  according  as  it 
is  recent  or  of  long  standing,  wide  or  narrow,  with  or  without  oblite- 
ration of  the  natural  orifice. 

The  proceedings  employed  may  be  ranged  into  four  methods.  In 
the  first,  the  sole  object  is  to  close  the  fistulous  orifice.  By  the  second, 
the  natural  canal  is  dilated.  Third,  a  new  canal,  or  rather  a  fresh 
buccal  orifice  is  established.  Fourth,  we  endeavour  to  cause  atrophy 
of  the  parotid  gland  itself. 

First  Method. — It  supposes  that  the  natural  orifice  is  normally 
permeable,  and  includes  several  proceedings. 

1.  The  twisted  suturcy  which  requires  the  edges  of  the  fistulous 
opening  to  be  refreshed,  and  succeeds  well  in  cases  where  the  canal 
has  been  divided  by  a  sabre  cut,  for  instance. 

2.  Cauterization^  either  with  the  actual  cautery,  to  produce  an  eschar 
that  obliterates  the  opening  until  cicatrization  has  taken  place,  and 
forces  the  saliva  to  pass  by  its  natural  canal;  or  with  the  nit.  of  silver 
when  the  fistula  is  narrow,  to  favour  the  formation  and  contraction  of 
inodulary  tissue. 
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3.  CompressioTiy  made  either  on  the  fistula  itself  or  on  the  course 
of  the  canal  between  the  fistula  and  gland  (Maisonneuve),  or  on  the 
parotid  itself,  to  hinder  the  passage  of  the  saliva  during  all  the  time 
the  fistula  is  closing. 

Second  Method.  (Marand.) — He  commences  by  sounding  the 
fistula  \vith  an  Anel's  stylet,  directing  it  obliquely  inwards  and  for- 
wards, to  find  the  anterior  end  of  the  canal,  and  thus  penetrate  into 
the  mouth;  he  passes  through  this  passage  a  seton  made  of  three  bits 
of  thread  untwisted  to  form  a  meche,  and  knots  on  the  cheek  the  two 
ends.  The  opening  of  the  fistula  he  refreshes  by  means  of  caustic,  and 
covers  with  a  bit  of  common  adhesive  plaster.  When  he  supposes  the 
canal  to  be  sufiiciently  dilated,  he  cuts  the  thread,  and  draws  the  seton 
into  the  canal,  so  as  to  leave  only  a  very  short  end  in  the  fistula,  and 
none  in  the  external  wound. 

In  the  case  reported  by  Morand,  twenty*four  hours  sufficed  to 
obliterate  it,  and  the  entire  cure  only  occupied  nine  days.  Louis  has 
remarked  that  in  drawing  the  seton  through,  without  any  precaution, 
the  canal  is  folded  and  twisted,  and  the  threads  with  difficulty  pass; 
he  advises  us,  in  order  to  avoid  this  little  inconvenience,  to  press  gently 
two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  on  the  cheek  in  the  direction  of  the  duct, 
one  above  and  the  other  below,  so  as  to  extend  it,  drawing  them  along 
The  cheek  from  the  commissures  of  the  lip  towards  the  ear. 

Third  Method. — It  has  given  rise  to  several  proceedings,  both 
for  making  the  artificial  opening  and  hindering  it  from  closing.  Deroy 
traversed  the  cheek  with  a  heated  iron — Monro  used  an  awl — Du- 

Ehenix  a  bistoury — Flajani  a  needle — Desault  a  hydrocele  trocar — 
erry  an  angular  awl.  In  the  proceeding  of  Deroy,  the  fall  of  the 
eschar  leaves  a  sufficiently  large  opening.  Monro  placed  a  seton  in  it — 
Duphenix  a  canula — Percy  a  leaden  wire — Latta  a  bit  of  catgut,  &c.; 
but  all  these  foreign  bodies  are  w^th  difficulty  maintained  in  situ, 
unless  they  are  made  to  traverse  the  external  wound,  which  hinders 
the  cicatrization.  Langenbeck  has  proposed  to  dissect  out  and  isolate 
the  posterior  portion  of  the  canal,  and  to  conduct  it  into  the  interior 
of  the  mouth  by  an  artificial  opening.  This  idea  is  very  ingenious; 
but  the  dissection  would  be  too  long,  too  difficult  and  painful  to  allow 
of  our  adopting  the  proceeding. 

Proceeding  of  M.  Deguise, — A  small  trocar  is  passed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  fistula,  and  its  point  directed  obliquely  backwards,  if  possible 
into  Steno's  duct  itself,  as  near  its  origin  as  possible,  and  the  cheek 
pierced  in  this  direction,  either  sustaining  it  inside,  two  fingers  being 
placed  in  the  mouth,  and  the  trocar  pushed  between  them,  or  receiving 
the  point  of  the  instrument  on  a  cork,(Richter.)  The  trocar  withdrawn, 
a  bit  of  lead  wire  is  passed  through  the  canula,  which  is  then  taken 
out.  This  done,  the  trocar  is  again  passed  into  the  fistula,  but  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  the  cheek  again  pierced,  but  from  behind  for- 
wards, and  without  inwards;  the  piercer  is  withdrawn,  and  a  double 
waxed  thread  passed  through  its  canula,  which  may  then  be  removed. 
This  w^axed  thread  serves  to  conduct  the  end  of  the  lead  wire,  left  out- 
side into  the  mouth.  There  results  a  loop  of  wire  that  embraces  the 
soft  parts  at  the  bottom  of  the  fistula;  the  ends  of  which,  projecting 
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into  the  mouth,  must  be  bent  on  themselves  to  prevent  their  displace- 
ment; the  external  wound  is  healed  by  the  twisted  suture;  and  when 
perfectly  cicatrized,  the  lead  wire  is  withdrawn  by  the  mouth,  leaving 
two  internal  openings  for  the  passage  of  the  saliva;  or  we  may  wait 
until  it  has  destroyed  the  bridge  that  separates  these. two  openings, 
and  confounded  them  into  one  wound.  This  leaden  wire  is  a  me- 
tallic seton,  which  Mirault  and  Roux  advantageously  replace  by  a 
leton  of  thread  or  silk,  the  two  ends  of  whiirh  can  be  tied  in  the 
mouth.  As  there  is  some  difficulty  in  passing  the  seton  by  the  second 
opening,  Grosserio  has  proposed  a  trocar,  armed  with  a  cantila  without 
a  rim  or  lip,  so  that  it  can  be  withdrawn  through  the  mouth.  It  seems 
to  us  much  more  simple  when  we  resolve  on  the  thread  seton  to  pass 
it  from  without  inwards,  by  means  of  two  ordinary  needles;  and  we  do 
not  see  why,  when  the  fistula  is  closed,  the  thread  should  be  left  until 
the  intervening  parts  are  destroyed,  as  there  can  be  no  inconvenience 
from  the  two  openings  by  which  the  saliva  passes. 

Fourth  Mbthod. — Desault  thought  he  could  produce  atrophy  of  the 
gland  by  pressure.  Viborg  has  proposed  for  the  same  purpose  the 
application  of  a  ligature  on  Steno^s  duct,  between  the  gland  and  fistula. 
Several  experiments,  made  on  horses,  tend  to  prove  that  this  operation 
efficaciously  remedies  the  fistula  without  causing  the  evils  that  phy- 
siology would  lead  us  to  expect.  This  is  a  point  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  merit  further  trial. 

Appreciation. — You  may  try  cauterization  with  nitrate  of  silver  when 
the  fistula  is  \ery  narrow,  and  gives  passage  to  only  a  small  quantity 
of  saliva.  Compression  on  the  wound  is  of  little  value;  between  the 
fistula  and  gland,  or  on  the  gland  itself,  it  may  determine  a  painful 
enlargement,  examples  of  which  Duphenix  and  Louis  met  with. 
Perhaps  it  would  be  a  very  simple  and  efficacious  method  to  cover 
the  fistulous  orifice  with  a  thin  leaf  of  gold  stuck  on  with  phch ;  the 
saliva,  arrested  by  this  impenetrable  barrier,  would  perforce  take  its 
natural  course,  and  a  cure  might  be  expected  without  any  incon- 
venience. Experience  must  tell  what  may  be  the  real  value  of  this 
simple  means. 

The  second  method  requires  that  the  anterior  end  of  the  canal  be 
open  ;  and  its  frequent  want  of  success  makes  it  a  law  never  to  attempt 
it  but  in  those  persons  who  absolutely  reject  puncture  of  the  cheek. 
But,  with  these  two  exceptions,  the  method  by  a  seton  of  thread  being 
the  simplest,  quickest,  and  surest,  should  be  adopted  as  a  general  rule ; 
we  would  not  even  except  those  cases  in  which  the  fistula  is  situated 
behind  the  anterior  edge  of  the  masseter;  it  would  be  easy  to  pass  the 
needles  sufficiently  obliquely  forwards  to  avoid  traversing  this  muscle. 
But  if  the  natural  orifice  is  permeable,  nothing  hinders  us  from  passing 
one  end  of  a  seton  by  it,  the  other  being  passed  through  an  artificial 
opening.  Whilst  the  fistula  remains  uncicatrized,  the  jaws  should 
remain  immovable,  so  as  not  to  determine  a  flow  of  saliva ;  the  patient 
should  keep  perfectly  silent,  and  take  only  liquid  aliments. 

As  to  fistula  of  the  parotid  gland  itself,  we  employ,  with  almost 
equally  good  results,  cauterization^  compression^  irritating  injections^ 
and  excision^  which  consists  in  compressing  the  ulcer  between  two 
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semi-elliptical  incisions,  which  are  united  by  the  twisted  snture.  Ex- 
tirpation is  an  extreme  resource,  to  which  we  have  recourse  only  i& 
cases  of  absolute  necessity. 

The  same  means  are  applicable  to  fistula  of  the  submaxillary  gland ; 
but  here  extirpation  does  not  offer  the  same  dangers  or  difficulties. 

(11.)  Extirpation  of  the  Parotid  Gland, 

Surgical  Anatomy, — The  parotid,  taken  altogether,  is  shaped  in 
some  measure  like  an  irregular  pyramid,  the  oval  base  of  which  looks 
outwards,  and  the  summit  inwards.  Covered  by  the  skin,  and  more 
or  less  abundant  cellulo-fatty  tissue,  it  is  exactly  bounded  above  by 
the  mastoid  process,  the  posterior  portion  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  and 
the  temporo-maxillary  articulation ;  behind,  it  is  bounded  by  the  sterno- 
mastoid,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  very  dense  fibrous  tissue, 
which  serves  at  the  same  time  as  an  envelop  for  the  muscle,  and  a 
^  capsule  for  the  gland;  below,  it  extends  some  lines  beneath  the  level 
of  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  is  exactly  limited  by  the  fibrous  capsule 
which  here  belongs  to  it,  and  separates  it  from  the  supra-hyoid  region. 
In  front  it  is  less  regularly  situated ;  it  sends  on  the  masseter  some  thin 
prolongations  very  adherent  to  the  capsule  superficially,  but  easily 
detached  from  the  muscle  on  their  deep  surface.  It  is  narrowed  be- 
tween the  sterno-mastoid  and  maxilla ;  but  inferiorly  it  plunges  beneath 
this  bone  and  the  internal  pterygoid  which  is  inserted  into  it,  and 
stretches  forwards  almost  to  the  same  Extent  as  on  the  masseter,  sepa- 
rated, however,  from  the  pterygoid  muscles  by  its  capsule,  to  which 
it  is  but  slightly  adherent. 

Lastly,  internally,  or  by  its  deep  surface,  it  rests  on  the  following 
organs.  1.  Behind  the  digastric  muscle,  on  the  transverse  process  of 
the  atlas  which  raises  it.  2.  More  anteriorly  and  more  deeply  the 
styloid  process  and  the  tendons  attached  to  it.  3.  More  in  front,  the 
internal  carotid  artery.  But  you  must  recollect  that  the  gland  is  sepa- 
rated from  all  these  parts  by  strong  aponeuroses,  which  aid  in  the  forma- 
tion of  its  capsule;  for  instance,  from  the  digastric,  by  the  envelop- 
ing aponeurosis  of  the  latter,  which  aponeurosis  is  attached  above  it 
to  the  transverse  process  of  the  axis;  from  this  osseous  projection  to 
the  styloid  process  is  extended  a  very  strong  fibrous  lamella,  which 
separates  the  parotid  from  the  internal  jugular  vein;  and  from  the 
styloid  process  the  capsule,  also  very  strong,  extends  in  front  under 
the  internal  pterygoid  below,  is  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  face,  and 
separates  the  gland  from  the  internal  carotid  artery,  which  is  still  more 
separated  from  it  inferiorly  by  the  styloid  muscles.  I  shall  also  remark 
that  the  internal  carotid  is  separated,  on  this  level,  from  the  internal 
jugular  vein,  by  a  very  strong  fibrous  band,  that  descends  from  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  carotid  foramen.  In  addition  to  these  relations, 
80  important,  the  parotid  is  traversed  from  below  upwards,  by  the 
external  carotid  artery,  and  the  external  jugular  vein;  these  two 
vessels  are  nearer  to  the  deep  surface  of  the  gland  than  to  the  super- 
ficial ;  but  it  is  always  impossible  to  remove  the  gland  entirely  with- 
out injuring  them.  The  first,  above  this  region,  divides  into  its  two 
terminal  branches — the  superficial  temporal,  and  the  internal  max- 
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fliary.  The  vein  is  formed  at  the  same  level  by  the  union  of  the  cor- 
responding veins;  but  in  addition,  in  the  interior  of^he  gland,  it  gives 
oflfa  short  large  branch,  "which  traverses  the  capsule  behind,  and  joins 
the  internal  jugular.  We  find  also,  in  the  thickness  of  the  gland,  the 
origin  of  the  posterior  auricular  artery,  which  arises  from  the  carotid 
itself,  and  the  transverse  facial  given  off  by  the  temporal.  The  facial 
nerve  runs  transversely  through  the  gland,  \vithout  mentioning  some 
unimportant  branches  that  it  receives  from  the  cervical  plexus,  and  in- 
ferior maxillary.  Lastly,  it  always  contains  two  or  three  very  small 
nnglions.  It  may  now  be  seen  how  difficult  and  dangerous  is  its  ex- 
tirpation; moreover  it  is  rarely  extirpated  in  its  ordinary  size;  generally 
the  disease,  that  necessitates  the  operation,  has  hypertrophied  its  tissue, 
and  at  the  same  time  increased  its  adhesions  with  all  the  neighbouring 
parts. 

0/iera/ion.— Many  surgeons  have  begun  by  tying  the  common  caro- 
tid; others  put  a  ligature  round  it  ready  to  be  tied.  If  these  precau- 
tions nre  omittt*d,  at  all  events  an  assistant  should  be  ready  at  hand  to 
compress  it,  and  others  to  hold  the  patient  firmly,  lying  on  his  sound 
side,  so  placed  that  he  can  breathe  and  spit  freely.  The  form  of  the 
cutaneous  incision  varies  according  to  that  of  the  tumour;  in  general, 
it  is  better  for  its  direction  to  be  vertical  than  transverse  as  regards 
the  great  diameter  of  the  gland.  The  integuments  being  dissected  as 
usual,  the  diseased  mass  is  detached,  commencing  at  its  upper  portion, 
and  then  its  posterior  border.  In  addition  to  the  parotid  being 
clearly  limited  in  these  directions  by  the  temporo* maxillary  articulation 
the  inferior  wall  of  the  auditory  canal,  and  the  mastoid  process,  you 
thus  avoid  wounding  the  carotid  artery  in  the  outset  of  the  operation. 
As  you  get  deeper  in,  the  edge  of  the  bistoury  must  be  turned  more 
towards  the  gland  than  the  neighbouring  parts  which  we  would  pre- 
serve :  and  we  should  as  much  as  possible  substitute  for  it  the  handle 
of  a  scalpel,  with  which  to  tear  the  adhesions.  This  part  of  the  opera- 
tion may  be  facilitated  by  making  the  patient  widely  open  his  mouth, 
which  movement  removes  the  condyle  from  the  auditory  canal,  and  so 
enlarges  the  space  in  which  the  instruments  manoeuvre.  You  thus 
arrive  behind  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  where  you  must  redouble  your 
precaution,  on  account  of  the  proximity  of  the  external  carotid  and 
the  origjns  of  the  temporal  and  internal  maxillary  arteries.  If  in  this 
part,  or  more  deeply  still,  there  exist  any  prolongations  or  processes 
of  the  disease  which  the  handle  of  the  scalpel  cannot  detach,  they  are 
tied  close  to  the  healthy  parts  before  we  excise  them  with  the  knife 
or  scissors.  By  dissecting  from  above  downwards,  we  at  length  can 
tnrn  down  the  tumour  on  the  neck,  and  finish  detaching  it  either  by 
tearing,  excision,  or  excision  and  ligature  en  masse^  of  the  parts  that 
remain  to  be  separated. 

In  this  long  and  tedious  dissection,  all  the  arteries  must  be  tied  as 
you  proceed,  as  soon  as  they  are  wounded,  unless  they  are  small;  in 
which  case  they  may  be  compressed  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant. 
The  arteries  that  may  be  wounded  are,  in  addition  to  the  carotids — 
the  transverse  facial — the  temporal — the  auricular — the  mastoid — the 
atylo-mastoid — the   occipital — the    internal    maxillary— the  inferior 
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'  pharyngeal — the  lingual — and  the  facial.  If  the  external  carotid  is 
injured  or  in  danger  of  being  ivounded,  before  proceeding  farther,  it 
must  be  exposed  on  the  side  next,  its  origin,  and  tied.  The  facial 
uerve  may  be  cut  across  boldly  as  soon  as  it  is  perceived.  The  mus- 
cles should  be  left  untouched  as  much  as  possible,  unless  they  partici- 
pate  in  the  disease. 

After  all  the  arteries  are  tied,  there  often  remains  considerable  ve- 
nous hemorrhage,  which  must  be  stopped  by  plugging.  It  isdanger- 
•  ous  to  attempt  union  by  the  first  intention,  unless  the  excision  is  of 
slight  extent,  so  great  a  risk  is  incurred  of  purulent  sinuses,  or  simple 
or  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  and  all  their  consequenc.es.  There  is  often, 
^'hen  cicatrization  is  complete,  a  difficulty  in  the  movements  of  the 
larynx,  pharynx,  tongue,  and  even  jaw,  caused  by  the  division  of  the 
styloid  muscles;  and  the  section  of  the  facial  nerve  almost  inevitably 
paralyzes  the  eyelids,  ala  of  the  nose,  labial  commissure,  and  corre- 
sponding half  of  the  face. 

Mayor  advises,  after  having  exposed  the  gland,  and  isolated  all  its 
projecting  portion,  to  traverse  it  deeply  with  one  or  more  threads,  and 
tie  it  in  portions;  or  to  draw  out  the  tumour  with  a  hooked  forceps, 
and  place  a  ligature  round  its  root,  which  ligature  he  fastens  with  the 
serre-noeudy  as  we  have  explained  when  speaking  of  ligature  en  masse. 

Velpeau  replies  that  if  the  disease  is  deeply  situated,  this  proceeding 
exposes  us  to  the  danger  of  leaving  a  portion  of  it  behind ;  and  if  it  is 
superficial,  the  bistoury  is  less  dangerous.  But  he  allows  (and  we 
agree  with  him)  that  great  advantages  may  be  gained  from  this  method 
combined  with  ordinary  dissection.  As  to  the  caustics  used  by  De- 
sault  and  Chopart,  they  act  so  near  the  great  vessels  that  it  is  impru- 
dent to  use  them. 

(12.)  Extirpation  of  the  Submaxillary  Gland, 

Surgical  Anatomy, — Separated  from  the  integuments  by  the  facial 
vein  and  platisma  muscle,  this  gland  corresponds  above  to  the  internal 
surface  of  the  inferior  maxilla,  below  to  the  digastric,  on  the  inside  to 
the  hyo-glossus  and  mylo-hyoid  muscles.  The  facial  artery  bounds 
its  inferior  internal  side;  the  hypoglossal  nerve  and  lingual  artery 
pass  beneath  it;  superiorly  it  receives  the  plexus  of  the  myloid 
nerve. 

Operation, — It  does  not  differ  from  the  dissection  of  ordinary  tumours. 
You  need  only  know  the  position  of  the  nerves  and  vessels  to  avoid 
them,  and  tie  them  before  you  cut  them  across.  It  is  useful  to  draw 
the  gland  forwards  and  downwards  with  a  hook;  moreover,  ligature 
en  masse  may  be  very  well  combined  with  dissection.  Immediate 
reunion  is  here  less  dangerous  than  for  the  parotid. 

(13.)   Ranula, 

Surgical  Anatomy, — This  term  is  applied  to  a  tumour  situated  un- 
der the  tongue,  projecting  into  the  interior  of  the  mouth  sometimes 
also  externally.  It  is  generally  attributed  to  the  dilatation  of  Whar- 
ton's duct,  although  no  anatomical  fact  has  been  put  forward  to  sup- 
port this  opinion,  and  the  obstinacy  of  the  tumour  in  re-forming  is 
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directly  contrary  to  it.  We  think  with  Dupuytren  that,  generally, 
these  tumours  are  nothing  more  than  serous  or  sero-mucous  cysts  (ie< 
reloped  under  the  buccal  mucous  membrane. 

We  shall  but  mention  incision^  puncture^  simple  or  with  a  red-hot 
irtm;  the  introduction  of  tents  or  botigies,  \vhich  are  almost  inevitably 
followed  by  relapse;  and  the  setorij  from  which  Physick  seems  to  have 
obtained  better  success.  The  two  proceedings  most  generally  adopted 
in  France  are  the  permanent  stud  and  excision. 

I.  The  Permanent  Stud. — Proceeding  of  Dtqmytren, — This  in- 
strument is  composed  of  two  elliptical  metallic  plates,  about  half  an 
inch  wide  in  their  longest  diameter,  convex  on  their  external,  concave 
on  their  internal  corresponding  surfaces,  and  united  in  their  centre  by 
a  solid  pedicle  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  The  patient  is  seated  oppo« 
rite  the  light,  with  his  mouth  widely  open.  The  operator  raises  with 
a  forceps  a  portion  of  the  tumour  one  inch  from  the  point  of  the  tongue, 
very  near  where  the  buccal  mucous  membrane  folds  on  the  inferior 
surface  of  this  organ,  and  with  a  bistoury  or  curved  scissors  makes  an 
incision  one-sixth  of  an  inch  long.  He  then  empties  the  tumour  and 
puts  one  head  of  the  stud  or  double  button  into  it  through  the  incision, 
the  other  head  resting  free  in  the  mouth.  If  the  incision  is  too  large 
to  retain  the  stud,  do  not  put  it  in  until  the  next  day,  when  the  wound 
will  have  sufficiently  contracted  to  hold  it  firmly.  This  stud,  perma- 
nently worn,  does  not  cause  much  inconvenience:  as  the  liquid  is  se- 
creted in  the  cyst,  it  passes  out  between  the  edges  of  the  wound  and 
the  shank,  and  the  tumour  is  thus  prevented  from  reforming. 

II.  Excision. — The  tumour  being  raised  with  a  forceps  or  hook, 
commence  by  making  a  semilunar  incision  almost>ll  round  its  anterior 
surface;  and,  seizing  the  flap  thus  cut,  detach  it  with  a  scissors  until 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  is  on  a  level  with  the  bottom  of  the  cyst.  There 
is  scarcely  any  pain,  and  a  loss  of  but  two  or  three  drops  of  blood ; 
the  wound  heals  of  itself,  and  without  any  dressing. 

appreciation, — It  should  be  remarked  that  Dupuytren  invented  his 
permanent  stud  when  he  still  considered  ranula  a  salivary  tumour; 
and  compared  its  result  with  that  of  his  lachrymal  canula.  Excision 
•eems  to  us  more  rational.  Performed  in  the  way  we  have  described, 
it  is  equivalent  to  extirpation,  which  is  doubtless  the  surest  method 
for  the  cure  of  external  cysts.  Sometimes,  when  the  ranula  extends 
Tery  far  back,  it  may  happen  that  the  borders  of  the  excision  retract 
more  than  the  bottom  of  the  cyst,  and  threaten  to  reunite.  In  a  case 
of  this  kind  I  well  cauterized  the  l>ottom  of  the  cyst  with  a  pencil  of 
nitrate  of  silver;  and  retraction  having  taken  place  in  its  entire  extent, 
I  obtained  a  good  cure. 

(14.)  Section  of  the  Franum  Lingua. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — The  frsenum  linguae,  which  is  called  the  fillet 
(JUet)  when  it  extends  too  far  on  the  inferior  surface  of  this  organ,  or 
is  too  narrow  from  above  downwards,  is  formed  of  a  fold  of  the  mucous 
membrane  only;  but,  immediately  above  the  part  where  it  is  inserted 
into  the  tongue,  we  find  the  ranine  veins  covered  only  by  the  mucous 
membrane,  and  following  the  direction  of  the  tongue  itself. 
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Operation. — ^The  child  should  be  seated  with  its  head  fixed;  an 
assistant  pinches  its  nose  to  make  it  open  its  mouth.  The  surgeon 
raises  its  tongue  with  his  left  thumb  and  index  finger,  turning  the 
palm  of  his  hand  towards  the  nose  of  the  child,  whilst  with  a  pair  of 
scissors  he  divides  the  frsenum  in  one  cut,  carefully  directing  the 
point  of  the  instrument  downwards,  and  as  far  as  possible  from  the 
tongue.* 

If  you  cannot  introduce  your  fingers  without  masking  the  object,  use 
a  director.  Engage  the  fraenum  in  the  fissure  in  the  handle  of  the 
director,  raise  the  tongue,  and  divide  as  usual.  The  wound  does  not 
require  any  precaution,  and  the  movements  of  the  organ  prevent  re* 
union.  The  accidents  that  may  follow  are — 1.  Retroversion  of  the 
tongue  into  the  pharynx,  observed  three  times  by  Petit,  and  which 
would  stifle  the  infant  if  it  were  not  brought  forward  to  its  normal 
position ;  but  this  is  a  rare  case. — 2.  Hemorrhage,  when  the  ranine 
veins  are  wounded.  You  should  take  care  to  observe  and  repress  this, 
as  the  presence  of  the  blood  in  the  child's  mouth  causes  it  to  make 
frequent  movements  of  deglutition  and  suction,  and  so  promote  its 
flow.  It  is  remedied  either  by  cauterization  or  by  the  bandage  of  J. 
L.  Petit;  viz.,  a  fork  of  wood  about  one  inch  long,  covered  with  linen, 
placed  against  the  symphysis  of  the  jaw  and  tongue,  and  fixed  by 
means  of  a  bandage  passing  out  on  each  side  of  the  mouth,  crossing 
under  the  jaw,  and  brought  round  behind  the  ears  to  be  tied  to  the 
cap  of  the  child ;  this  prevents  the  tongue  from  moving. 

(15.)  Sublingual   Tumour. 

This  term  is  applied  to  a  sort  of  fleshy  excrescence,  brown,  and 
very  firm,  developed  under  the  tongue  sometimes  so  large  as  to  hinder 
auction.  The  tongue  is  raised  as  in  the  operation  for  cutting  the  frse- 
num, and  the  excrescence  excised  with  a  scissors,  always  avoiding 
the  ranine  veins. 

(16.)  AbnormalJidhtsions  of  the  Tongue. 

Congenital  or  acquired,  they  are  met  with  in  the  shape  of  simple 
bridles,  easily  divided  with  the  scissors ;  or  intimate  cellular  adhesions 
occupying  a  large  extent.  The  dissection  must  be  proceeded  with 
very  carefully,  especially  near  the  ranine  veins,  and  the  artery,  toO| 
placed  a  little  above:  generally  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife  rather 
towards  the  buccal  surfaces  than  to  thet  ongue. 

The  hemorrhage  is  arrested  by  astringent  gargles  or  cauterization. 
But  the  greatest  difficulty  is  to  hinder  the  wound  from  reuniting,  and 
the  adhesions  from  reappearing  as  before.  Frequent  motions  of  the 
tongue,  mild  gargles,  carefully  passing  the  finger  between  the  raw 
surAices  pretty  often,  the  application  during  the  night  of  the  bandage 
of  Petit,  are  the  only  means  we  possess.  If  the  edges  of  the  wound, 
whether  of  the  tongue  or  mucous  surface,  are  not  too  far  removed 
from  each  other,  we  should  have  an  infinitely  more  powerful  resource 
in  suture,  which  would  unite  them  by  the  first  intention. 

*  To  avoid  the  lingual  artery. — F.  B. 
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I  have  left  this  article  as  it  was  in  the  first  editions  of  this  book,  to 
serve  for  a^  explanation  of  an  old  operation,  the  indications  for  which 
were  long  since  forgotten.  You  will  see  in  the  following,  how,  after 
a  long  digression,  modern  surgery  has  returned  to  this  same  ancient 
starting  point. 

(17.)  Operations  for  Stammering, 

For  the  last  five  years  the  eflbrts  of  operative  surgery  have  been 
directed  towards  stammering;  and  the  proceedings  and  methods  for 
its  relief  have  been  multiplied  beyond  number.  Resection  of  the  base 
of  the  tongue,  resection  of  its  point,  simple  division  with  the  bistoury 
or  ligature,  excision  of  the  tonsils,  division  of  the  pillars  of  the  palate, 
&.C.  &c. ;  everything  has  been  tried,  and  what  is  still  more  surprising, 
almost  all  these  attempts  have  been  brought  forward  as  being  emi« 
nently  successful.  Reverses  and  relapses,  however,  coming  on  after- 
wards, have  made  surgeons  think  that  perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  to 
decide,  before  operating,  on  what  they  were  doing,  and  what  they 
wished  to  effect;  for,  notwithstanding  some  deep  researches  made  on 
this  subject,  we  must  confess  that  the  real  cause  of  stammering  and  its 
different  degrees  are  unknown;  and  that  surgery  has  remained  quite 
empirical  with  regard  to  it. 

It  seems,  however,  that  certain  forms  of  stammering  are  due  to  a 
shortness  of  the  attachments  of  the  tongue  to  the  maxilla,  whether 
muscular  or  fibrous;  and  on  this  account  we  shall  describe  the  opera- 
tions for  destroying  these  attachments,  which  seem  to  be  the  only 
proceedings  remaining  in  practice. 

Anatomy. — The  tongue  is  connected  to  the  maxilla  by  the  genio- 
hyo-glossi,  by  the  aponeurosis  of  the  genio-hyo-glossi,  and  by  its  proper 
fibrous  membrane.  The  genio-hyo-glossus  muscle,  inserted  by  its  apex 
into  the  superior  genial  process,  passes  backwards,  spreading  out  like 
a  fan,  and  extends  from  the  base  to  the  point  of  the  tongue.  It  is 
flattened  laterally  so  as  to  present  a  sharp  border  above,  and  is  applied 
against  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  in  the  median  line ;  but  nearer 
together  in  front  than  behind,  where  they  leave  a  cellular  interval 
between  them.  You  see  then  that  the  farther  back  you  go  the  more 
expanded  and  separated  you  find  them,  whence  the  indication  is  to 
divide  them  as  near  their  genial  insertion  as  possible.  Moreover,  you 
have  only  to  divide  the  mucous  membrane  and  aponeurosis  on  the 
floor  of  the  mouth  in  the  median  line,  and  the  two  sublingual  glands 
at  the  sides,  to  expose  these  two  muscles ;  below,  they  are  in  contact 
with  the  union  of  the  two  eenio-hyoid  muscles,  separated  from  the  skin 
of  the  neck  by  the  mylo-hyoid  and  platisma  and  slightly  on  the  side 
by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric. 

The  aponeurosis  of  the  genio-hyo-glossi  is  a  cellulo-fibrous  sheath 
that  envelops  them,  like  all  muscular  sheaths,  and  which  has  conse- 
quently the  same  attachments,  and  would  suffice  to  retain  the  tongue 
forwards,  even  after  section  of  the  body  of  the  muscle.  As  to  the 
fibrous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  it  is  constituted  by  a  very  resisting 
fibrous  tissue,  placed  under  the  mucous  membrane.  To  expose  it  well, 
Bonnet  points  out  the  following  preparation: — Remove,  successively, 
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the  skin  of  the  neck,  the  platisma,  submaxillary  gland,  the  digastric 
muscles,  the  mylo-hyoid,  genio-hyoid,  genio-glossi,  hyo-glossi,  stylo- 
glossi, sublingual  glands,  and  lastly,  the  lingualis  muscle,  leaving  some 
fleshy  fibres  still  adhering  to  the  fibrous  membrane.  Then,  without 
opening  the  mouth,  you  have  the  fibrous  membrane  under  your  eyes. 
It  is  inserted  into  the  lower  jaw  below  its  alveolar  edge,  and  to  the 
ligament  that  unites  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the  extremity  of  the 
pterygoid  process.  From  these  insertions  it  passes  to  line  the  tongue. 
Taken  altogether,  it  is  nothing  more  than  the  fibrous  lining  of  the 
lingual  and  buccal  mucous  membranes,  which  consequently  becomes 
confounded  anteriorly  with  the  submucous  portion  of  the  sheath  of  the 
genio-glossi.  It  is  remarkable  that  Amussat,  who  at  first  divided  the 
mucous  membrane,  superior  aponeurosis  of  thegenio-glossi,  and  these 
muscles  themselves,  now  confines  himself  almost  constantly  to  section 
of  the  mucous  membrane  and  aponeurosis;  and  that  Bonnet,  who 
commenced  by  dividing  the  muscle  and  its  inferior  aponeurosis,  is  now 
obliged  to  reach  the  superior  aponeurosis  and  even  the  lateral  portions, 
which  he  calls  the  fibrous  membrane  of  the  tongue. 

When  you  operate  by  the  interior  of  the  mouth,  you  must  remem- 
ber that,  passing  from  tnefrsenum  along  the  lateral  attachments  of  the 
tongue  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  we  find,  under  the  fibrous  membrane, 
the  lingual  nerve,  w*ith  the  artery  and  vein  of  the  same  name,  and  a 
little  lower  the  hypo-glossal  nerve :  that  in  front  of  the  fraenum  are 
the  orifices  of  Wharton's  duct,  close  together  in  the  median  line;  and 
more  in  front  the  two  sublingual  glands. 

I.  Section  of  the  Frjenum  and  Mucous  Membrane.  Proceeding 
of  Amussat, — The  patient  being  seated,  with  his  head  thrown  back 
and  fixed,  cause  him  to  open  his  mouth  widely,  and  raise  his  tongue; 
then  seize  the  frsenum  with  a  pair  of  toothed  forceps,  behind  Wharton's 
duct.  You  might  imagine  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  the  teeth 
apart  by  means  of  something  placed  between  them,  but  when  the  tongue 
is  thrown  back,  and  the  forceps  fixed  under  it,  instinct  obliges  the 
patient  to  keep  his  mouth  open,  to  avoid  wounding  himself.  The  fras 
num  being  thus  grasped  and  raised,  cut  it  across  with  scissors  curved 
on  the  flat,  like  those  used  for  strabismus;  one  cut  divides  the  mucous 
and  fibrous  membranes,  and  exposes  the  genio-hyo-glossi  muscles. 
If  the  section  is  not  large  enough,  enlarge  it  on  each  side,  avoiding 
the  attachments  of  the  tongue,  and  directing  the  incision  to  the  side  of 
the  buccal  floor.  This  is,  as  you  see,  the  operation  recommended 
long  ago  for  abnormal  adhesions  of  the  tongue,  to  which  belong  certain 
varieties  of  stammering.  But  that  which  doubtless  made  this  operation 
•forgotten,  is  the  difficulty  of  avoiding  a  return  of  the  adhesions  the  same 
as  or  even  stronger  than  before;  the  removal  of  this  difficulty  is  due 
to  Amussat.  The  object  is  to  hinder  retraction  of  the  cicatrix,  as  we 
have  explained  before,  when  speakingof  cicatrices  generally,  by  causing 
each  surface  of  the  wound  to  cicatrize  separately,  for  which  purpose, 
as  soon  as  the  inodular  membrane  begins  to  be  organized,  the  com- 
missure that  it  forms  between  the  two  surfaces  of  the  wound  in  the 
angle  that  unites  them  should  be  divided  each  day  with  a  knife  until 
cicatrization  is  completed. 
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MoreoTer,  if  this  section  does  not  sufficiently  free  the  tongue,  and 
jrou  wish  to  cut  the  genio-glossi  muscles,  divide  the  anterior  lip  of  the 
section  on  the  median  line  from  behind  forwards,  throwing  on  each 
side  the  ducts  of  Wharton  and  the  sublingual  glands,  without,  however, 
caring  much  about  wounding  them. 

The  edge  and  two  surfaces  of  the  muscles  being  well  exposed,  the 
operator,  with  a  very  strong  toothed  forceps,  should  embrace  both 
muscles  together,  plunging  his  forceps  as  far  forwards  and  as  deeply 
as  possible,  and  with  a  long  strong  flat  scissors,  cut  across  the  two 
muscles.  This  operation  has  been  much  performed ;  it  gives  rise  to 
an  hemorrhage,  often  alarming,  and  which  has  once  caused  death.  It 
is  said  that  we  have  no  certain  guides,  and  cannot  tell  exactly  where 
or  what  we  cut ;  in  fact,  the  indications  are  anything  but  precise,  and 
the  success  always  left  to  chance.  If  you  would  cut  the  genio-glossi 
from  the  mouth,  the  following  proceeding  seems  more  simple  and  less 
perilous. 

II.  Section  of  the  Genio-glossi.  Proceeding  of  Baudens. — The 
patient,  situated  as  we  have  said,  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  the 
assistant,  who  fixes  his  head,  placing  his  two  little  fingers  in  the  com« 
missures  of  the  lips  to  draw  them  backwards,  the  operator,  with  a  hook^ 
takes  up  the  mucous  membrane  in  the  median  line,  above  the  edge  of 
the  genio-glossi,  so  as  to  stretch  them,  and  having  recognized  the  cord 
they  form,  he  passes  the  blades  of  a  pair  of  scissors,  strongly  bent  on 
the  flat,  half  opened,  grazing  the  maxilla,  one  on  each  side  of  the  mus- 
cles, to  the  depth  of  about  one  inch,  and  sharply  divides  them  in  one 
cut.  A  cracking  noise  is  heard,  and  the  operation  is  finished.  It  only 
occupies  a  few  seconds. 

The  hemorrhage  is  not  so  great  here,  because  the  muscles  are  cut 
across  in  a  place  where  there  are  fewer  fleshy  fibres,  and  no  vessels 
so  near.  In  passing  the  finger  into  the  opening  made  by  the  mucous 
membrane,  you  meet  with  an  excavation  formed  by  the  retraction  of 
the  muscles,  and  recognize  the  genial  processes,  and  may  so  find  out 
directly  whether  there  exist  still  any  fibres  uncut,  which  it  would  be 
necessary  to  divide  with  a  button  bistoury.  The  cavity  is  then  plugged 
with  a  bit  of  sponge,  rolled  up  and  dipped  in  vinegar.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  phenomena  of  section  of  the  genio-glossi  is  a  sharp 
pain  in  the  ear,  and  sometimes  in  the  throat,  an  explanation  of  which 
It  is  difficult  to  give.  When  all  fear  of  hemorrhage  is  passed,  the 
wound  heals  without  inflammation,  without  accident,  and  with  mar- 
vellous rapidity,  and  even  without  those  vegetations  that  follow 
the  operations  for  strabismus,  a  fact  that  removes  much  of  our  pre- 
dilection for  the  subcutaneous  section  which  we  are  about  to  de- 
scribe. 

III.  Subcutaneous  Section  of  the  Genio-glossi.  Proceeding  of 
Bonnet. — Having  determined  that  stammering  often  persisted  after 
simple  section  of  the  genio-glossi,  at  their  insertion  to  the  genial  pro- 
cesses, and  even  afler  section  of  the  genio-glossi,  and  their  aponeurosis, 
M.  Bonnet  fixed  on  a  proceeding  which  consists  in  the  successive  sec- 
tion. 1.  Of  the  genio-glossi,  near  the  genial  processes.  2.  Of  their 
lateral  aponeurosis.  3.  Of  the  fibrous  membrane  of  the  tongue  at  its 
23 
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insertion  to  the  jaw.  4.  In  pushing  back  the  ends  of  the  musclet 
divided.  He  uses  two  instruments,  one  pointed,  the  other  blunt  mt  its 
extremity. 

The  patient  being  seated,  with  his  head  thrown  back,  the  operator, 
standing  in  front,  commences  by  passing  his  left  index  finger  into  his 
mouth  above  the  genial  processes.  With  the  pointed  tenotome  entered 
immediately  under  the  chin,  on  the  median  line,  he  traverses  the  skin, 
the  platisma,  and  the  interval  that  separates  the  digastric  and  mykn 
hyoid  muscles;  then,  through  this  puncture,  he  passes  the  blunt  teno- 
tome, with  its  edge  turned  forwards,  until  be  feels  its  end  under  the 
mucous  membrane;  then  he  turns  its  edge  outwards  and  forwards,  so 
as  to  cut  the  genio-glossus  on  one  side,  then  the  same  on  the  other. 
Each  of  these  steps  requires  particular  precautions.  First,  to  penetrate 
with  certainty  on  the  median  line,  and  at  the  suitable  distance  from 
the  chin,  he  guides  himself  partly  by  the  interval  that  separates  the 
two  middle  incisor  teeth,  partly  by  the  place  where  he  feels  the  pos* 
terior  border  of  the  concavity  of  the  jaw.  A  still  surer  ^ide  is  the 
finger,  introduced  into  the  mouth,  with  which  the  genial  process  is 
distinctly  felt.  This  finger  placed  on  the  process,  and  the  nail  of  the 
thumb  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  concavity  of  the  jaw,  fix  with 
precision  the  place  for  puncturing.  It  is  quite  as  important  to  fix  the 
depth  to  which  the  blunt  tenotome  should  penetrate.  It  is  not  sufli- 
cient  to  say  that  it  should  come  just  under  the  mucous  membrane  to 
meet  the  finger,  for  the  finger  may  depress  the  membrane  even  down 
to  the  genial  processes,  and  the  tenotome  being  then  not  deep  "enough, 
would  not  act  with  certainty  on  the  upper  fibres  of  the  muscle,  whose 
division  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  To  avoid  all  error,  the  teno* 
tome  should  be  pushed  to  just  underneath  the  membrane,  at  the  spot 
where  it  leaves  the  jaw  to  form  the  frsenum,  and  the  index  finger  shouki 
feel  it  all  along  the  space  that  separates  the  external  incisor  teeth. 
When  the  tenotome  has  penetrated  deep  enough,  you  should  try  what 
its  position  is  in  relation  to  the  processes.  With  this  object  it  should 
be  moved  from  side  to  side,  its  edge  being  still  applied  to  the  jaw ;  if 
it  feels  arrested  on  each  side,  you  have  it  well  between  the  processes; 
if  it  is  arrested  only -on  the  right  side,  it  is  on  the  led  side  of  the  two 
processes,  and  vice  versd. 

When  the  position  of  the  muscle  has  been  thus  made  out,  the  edge 
of  the  instrument  should  be  inclined  against  it,  forwards  and  to  one 
side.  A  particular  noise,  and  the  feeling  of  resistance  overcome,  an- 
nounce that  the  muscle  is  divided.  But  that  the  section  may  be  com- 
plete, after  having  worked  the  instrument  with  its  handle  directed 
slightly  forwards,  you  should  cut,  holding  its  handle  as  much  as  possi- 
ble against  the  neck  and  backwards.  It  is  only  by  this  manoeuvre 
that  the  blade  can  follow  the  convexity,  presented  by  the  jaw  from 
above  downwards.  To  make  sure  that  the  section  is  quite  complete, 
pass  the  edge  of  the  knife  from  one  side  of  the  processes  to  the  other, 
until  you  feel  them  quite  denuded;  and  as  experiments  on  the  subject 
show  that  you  may  move  the  knife  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  these 
processes  without  dividing  the  external  fibres  of  the  genio-glossi,  this 
movement  of  the  tenotome  should  be  prolonged  for  two  lines  beyond 
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each  proceaa.  After  having  cut  the  genio-gloasi,  direct  the  patient  to 
put  out  hia  tongue.  If  he  cannot  put  it  out  beyond  the  teeth,  the  opera- 
tion ia  terminated ;  but  if  he  puts  it  out  beyond  the  teeth,  the  aponeu- 
roaia  of  the  musclea  muat  be  cut  at  its  insertion  into  the  jaw,  against 
which  the  edge  of  the  instrument  is  still  kept  applied :  and  the  muscle 
be  pushed  backwards  with  its  flat  surface.  Again  he  is  told  to  put  out 
his  tongue,  and  if  it  still  passes  the  teeth,  which  proves  that  the  imme- 
diate object  of  the  operation  is  not  attained,  proceed  to  detach  the 
fibrous  tissue  of  the  jaw.  Special  care  must  be  taken  here  not  to  in- 
jure the  mucous  membrane,  and  cause  the  tenotome  to  penetrate  into 
the  mouth,  which  would  bring  on  an  eflusion  of  blood  that  would  in- 
terrupt the  operation,  but  the  membrane  remaining  intact,  continue  to 
separate,  the  fibrous  tissue  until  the  patient  can  no  longer  put  out  hia 
tongue. 

It  will  be  seen  that  to  cause  an  inability  to  put  the  tongue  outside 
the  mouth  ia  with  M.  Bonnet  the  immediate  object  of  the  operation, 
and  the  proof  of  its  success.  This  is  why  he  stops  after  section  of  the 
muscles,  if  that  object  is  attained,  and  why  he  carries  the  sections  far- 
ther, if  the  contrary  is  the  case.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some  sub- 
jects, especially  those  very  old,  in  whom  all  these  sections  will  not 
produce  this  result.  In  these  cases  you  may  predict  that  the  operation 
18  almost  or  even  absolutely  useless. 

Let  us  now  look  at  the  consequences  of  the  operation.  The  moat 
important  is  the  formation  of  an  efliision  of  blood,  under  the  buccal 
mucous  membrane,  between  the  tongue  and  jaw,  forming,  on  each  side 
of  the  frsenum  linguse,  a  blackish  tumour  as  large  as  the  last  phalanx 
of  the  thumb.  So  far,  then,  nothing  is  to  be  feared,  and  the  patient  may 
be  allowed  to  go  about  the  same  evening  even.  In  some  rare  cases, 
the  body  of  the  tongue  itself  is  raised,  and  there  is  some  hinderance  to 
respiration ;  but  venesection  suffices  to  diminish  this  difficulty,  and  on 
the  next  day  it  is  probably  gone. 

M.  Bonnet,  however,  in  three  cases,  has  observed  a  more  serious 
consequence.  The  entire  tongue  was  elevated,  and  its  point  pushed  up 
against  the  roof  of  the  palate,  causing  an  extreme  difficulty  in  degluti- 
tion, and  tbreatenin&^  suffocation.  This  is  the  result  of  a  more  consider- 
able effusion,  to  avoid  which  it  is  essential  to  hold  the  edge  of  the  instru- 
ment constantly  applied  against  the  jaw.  A  bleeding  always  produces 
a  prompt  amelioration ;  but  when  not  sufficient.  Bonnet  passes  a  thread 
through  the  point  of  the  tongue,  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  from  its 
extremity,  in  the  median  line,  and  with  this  thread  draws  the  end  of 
the  tongue  forwards ;  he  says  he  has  always  seen  the  accident  diminish 
the  first  day,  and  disappear  on  the  second.  Nevertheless,  he  never 
operates  without  having  his  patient  watched  for  five  or  six  hours  after 
the  operation;  if  no  accident  comes  on  during  this  time,  there  is 
nothing  to  fear.  We  must  not  count  as  an  accident  the  difficulty  of 
deglutition,  which  remains  for  two  or  three  days,  and  depends  on  the 
section  itself. 

Sometimes  an  abundant  salivation  comes  on,  which  ceases  on  the 
eighth  day.  Generally  the  patients  may  be  allowed  to  set  about  their 
ifork  on  the  third  or  fourth  day ;  about  the  eighth  the  tongue  can  be 
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put  out  a  little,  and  after  one  month  all  its  natund  movements  ait 
regained. 

(18.)  Cancer  of  the  Tongue. 

Cancer  of  the  tongue  shows  itself  under  difierent  forms;  sometimet 
it  is  a  pediculated  tumour,  and  its  pedicle  may  be  divided  with  sciai^ 
sors  here  as  anywhere  else. 

2.  Or  it  is  an  encysted  tumour,  situated  in  the  substance  of  the 
organ,  adherent  to  it  by  a  thin  cellular  tissue  only,  and  easily  cZr 
tracted,  after  sufficient  incision,  by  enucleation  (Dupuytren). 

3.  Or  the  cancer  is  external,  confined  to  the  tegumentary  layer, 
which  is  not  at  all  a  rare  case  ;  and  then  the  diseased  portions  only 
must  be  removed,  by  careful  dissection,  from  the  sound  (Lisfranc). 

4.  Or  the  Cancerous  ulcer  occupies  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
tongue,  in  which  case  we  circumscribe  it  by  two  semi-elliptical  in- 
cisions, the  first  below,  the  second  above,  and  extirpate  it ;  you  may 
also,  if  necessary,  add  cauterization  to  excision,  the  better  to  prevent 
a  return. 

5.  Or,  lastly,  the  disorganization  is  more  deep,  and  necessitates  the 
removal  of  a  third,  one-haK,  or  even  the  whole  of  the  organ.  For  these 
cases,  the  following  proceedings  have  been  proposed. 

I.  Excision.  Proceeding  of  Lewis, — When  the  disease  occupies 
only  the  anterior  part  of  the  tongue,  Lewis  advises  seizing  the  dis* 
eased  part  with  a  hook  forceps,  and  completely  cutting  it  ofT  with  a 
bistoury. 

Proceeding  of  Boyer. — The  patient  is  seated  on  a  chair  with  his 
head  leaning  against  the  breast  of  an  assistant,  and  a  cork  between  his 
molar  teeth  to  keep  his  jaws  wide  open :  the  operator  standing  in 
front,  draws  out  his  tongue  and  holds  it  with  a  simple  hook  fastened 
in  the  diseased  portion.  He  seizes  the  right  edge  of  the  organ  between 
the  thumb  and  finger,  and  with  a  pair  of  straight  scissors  splits  it  up 
in  one  cut  to  beyond  the  tumour,  directing  the  incision  so  that  it  may 
fall  as  near  as  possible  in  the  axis  of  the  tongue.  The  patient  is  then 
allowed  to  spit,  the  tumour  is  again  grasped  with  the  fingers,  and  a 
second  incision  made  with  the  scissors,  joining  the  first  in  the  median 
line  and  cutting  off  all  the  diseased  portion  in  a  triangular  flap.  This 
flap  being  removed  there  remains  a  V-shaped  incision  in  the  tongue, 
which  must  be  reunited  by  points  of  interrupted  suture  ;  the  reappo* 
sition  suffices  to  stop  hemorrhage.  No  dressing  is  necessary.  In  a 
case  reported  by  Boyer  the  cure  was  accomplished  on  the  eighth  day. 

Proceeding  of  Lisfranc, — In  a  case  where  a  cancerous  ulcer  occa* 
pied  the  right  side  of  the  tongue,  near  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  velum 
palati,  which  pillar  itself  participated  in  the  ulceration,  the  patient 
being  accustomed  to  draw  his  tongue  outwards  and  to  the  left,  to  him 
this  part  of  the  operation  was  confided.  Lisfranc  wished  to  use  a 
double  chain  hook,  but  it  seemed  better  to  him,  and  to  me  also,  to 
adopt  the  forceps  of  Museux.  All  the  disease  being  in  fact  thus 
seized,  with  a  strong  straight  scissors  he  began  his  incision,  after- 
wards using  curved  scissors,  with  which  he  made  a  semi-elliptical  ex* 
cision,  comprising  the  anterior  pillar  of  the  palate.     On  passing  his 
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finger  along  the  wound  he  felt  a  small  hard  spot  in  its  centre ;  with 
the  forceps  and  scissors  that  also  was  removed.  The  wound  seemed 
enormous,  but  was  reduced  to  very  little  when  the  tongue  was  drawn 
back  into  the  mouth.  The  patient  spoke  with  great  facility,  and  said 
he  had  not  felt  any  pain  whatever.  Two  pretty  considerable  arteries 
bled,  but  when  the  tongue  was  protruded  again  for  them  to  be  tied, 
they  could  not  be  found;  there  was  not  even  any  flow  of  blood.  The 
n:ci8ion  was  more  than  an  inch  in  extent  from  before  backwards,  and 
appeared  much  larger  when  the  tongue  was  drawn  outwards  and  to 
the  left  side. 

II.  LiOATORB.  Proceeding  of  Mayor, — ^It  consists  in  isolating  the 
diseased  parts  from  the  organ,  by  means  of  a  ligature  passed  with 
one  or  more  needles  through  the  organ.  Thus  in  a  case  where  half  the 
tongue  was  to  be  removed,  it  was  drawn  out  with  a  hook,  a  bistoury 
was  passed  through  it  from  above  downwards  on  the  median  line,  and 
from  the  frsnum  to  the  base ;  and  in  bringing  it  forwards  the  tongue 
was  found  divided  into  two  lateral  portions.  The  diseased  half  was 
then  embraced  in  a  ligature  tightened  with  the  tourniquet  of  Mayor. 

Proceeding  of  J.  Cloquet. — He,  in  like  manner,  wishing  to  destroy 
the  lateral  half  of  a  tongue,  made  a  small  incision  above  the  os-hy- 
oides,  through  which  he  passed  a  curved  needle  mounted  on  a  handle, 
and  brought  it  out  in  the  median  line  at  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the 
curve  of  the  needle  caused  the  point  to  approach  the  teeth  as  it  was 
poshed  through.  This  point  was  furnished  with  an  eye  through  which 
were  passed  two  ligatures.  The  needle  was  then  withdrawn,  leaving 
one  end  of  the  ligatures  in  the  mouth  and  taking  the  other  out  of  the 
incision.  The  needle  was  again  passed  through  the  incision  and  this 
time  brought  out  under  the  frsenum  linguse.  The  two  ends  of  ligature 
left,  in  the  mouth  were  then  passed  through  its  eye  and  brought  out 
through  the  wound  on  to  the  neck.  The  four  ends  were  thus  hanging 
outside,  and  two  loops  of  thread  were  left  in  the  mouth.  The  opera- 
tor tied  one  on  the  median  line  of  the  tongue,  after  having  made  an 
incision  in  its  point  from  before  backwards,  in  jnrhich  to  engage  the 
thread,  with  the  other  he  embraced  the  diseased  side  of  the  tongue, 
and  thus  strangled  and  isolated  it  entirely  from  the  sound  parts. 

Proceeding  of  Mirault  of  Angers, — He  makes  along  the  median 
line  of  the  neck  an  incision  that  descends  from  one  finger's  breadth 
below  the  chin  to  the  os-hyoides,  and  penetrates  into  the  interval  be- 
tween the  genio-hyoid  muscles ;  then  drawing  the  tongue  well  for- 
wards with  a  forceps,  he  passes  n  large  curved  needle  through  the  wound 
and  through  the  base  of  the  tongue,  in  the  median  line,  into  the  mouth ; 
and  then  replunges  it  from  above  downwards  through  the  mouth  also, 
on  one  of  the  borders  of  the  tongue,  to  bring  it  out  again  through  the 
wound  in  the  neck.  In  this  wayone-half  of  the  tongue  is  included  in 
a  loop  of  ligature,  the  ends  of  which  hang  from  the  wound  in  the  neck, 
and  are  tightened  by  means  of  a  "serre-noeud.'' 

In  a  case  where  the  entire  breadth  of  the  tongue  was  diseased,  Mi- 
rault first  tied  one-half  in  this  way,  and  the  ninth  day,  when  the  liga- 
ture came  off,  having  divided  all  the  parts  it  embraced,  he  applied  a 
second  in  the  same  way  on  the  other  half. 
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Lastly,  Maingault  proposes  to  pass  the  needle  underthe  ton^e,  and 
from  below  upwards  across  its  base,  in  the  mouth  itself,  which  aroidB 
the  wound  in  the  neck. 

Jlppreciatum. — It  may  be  seen  that  not  one  of  these  proceedings  can 
be  adopted  to  the  exclusion  of  the  others ;  and  that  the  condition  of  the 
disease  causes  the  manoeuvres  of  the  operation  to  vary.  As  to  ligature, 
the  proceedings  of  Mayor  and  Cloquet  have  for  object  and  result  to 
sphacelate  the  diseased  portion ;  those  of  Mirault  and  Maingault  only 
constrict  it  at  its  base,  and  allow  the  blood  to  enter  it  by  the  adhesions 
of  the  tongue  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth  and  the  vessels  of  the  healthy 
side,  so  that  gangrene  does  not  take  place  ;  but  nevertheless  nutrition 
is  diminished  and  modified  sufficiently  to  cause  the  disease  to  disap- 
pear. At  all  events,  in  a  case  reported  to  the  Academie,  Mirault  fully 
succeeded. 

(19.)  Excision  of  the  Tonsils. 

Cauterization,  ligature,  and  excision  have  been  proposed  as  reme- 
dies for  hypertrophy  of  the  tonsils.  Excision  alone  deserves  a  descrip- 
tion. You  must  bear  in  mind  that  the  tonsils  are  in  contact  by  their 
external  surfaces  with  the  internal  carotid ;  but  the  instrument  will 
always  be  far  enough  from  it,  whilst  its  blade  acts  parallelly  to  the 
external  wall  of  the  mouth. 

Operation. — Seat  your  patient  opposite  the  light,  with  his  mouth  kept 
well  open  by  means  of  a  wedge-shaped  cork  placed  between  his  molar 
teeth  on  the  sound  side,  as  far  back  as  posMble;  an  assistant  holds 
down  the  tongue  with  a  spatula,  if  it  is  in  the  way,  and  draws  the  com- 
missure of  the  lips  outwards.  Seize  the  tonsil  at  its  posterior  part  with 
a  volsellum,  draw  it  out  from  between  the  pillars  of  the  palate,  and 
holding  the  volsellum  in  your  left  hand,  take  a  straight,  narrow  probe* 
pointed  bistoury,  covered  with  lint,  to  within  one  inch  of  its  extremity, 
in  your  right,  and  pass  it  between  the  volsellum  and  tongue  underthe 
base  of  the  tonsil,  beyond  its  posterior  surface ;  then  turn  its  edge  up- 
wards and  boldly  cutoff  the  gland,  with  a  slight  sawing  motion,  keep- 
ing the  edge  constantly  parallel  to  the  external  wall  of  the  mouth;  with- 
draw the  volsellum,  bistoury,  and  gland  all  together,  and  then  remove 
the  cork.  An  acidulated  gargle  will  suffice  to  arrest  the  flow  of  blood, 
unless  where  it  is  excessive,  and  alarmingly  obstinate,  when  the  actual 
cautery  must  be  used.  We  may  use  a  simple  or  double  hook  ;  but  the 
gland  is  not  so  well  fixed,  and  there  is  a  greater  risk  of  wounding  the 
soft  parts  in  introducing  and  withdrawing  it.  It  is  said,  however,  in 
reply,  that  if  it  becomes  necessary  to  discontinue  the  operation  it  is 
easier  to  withdraw  the  hook  than  the  forceps.  Dupuytren  preferred 
the  forceps. 

Some  surgeons  would  have  the  incision  made  from  above  down- 
wards, to  avoid  wounding  the  roof  of  the  palate.  Richter,  on  the  other 
hand,  being  afraid  of  wounding  the  tongue,  incises  urst  from  above 
downwards,  then  from  below  upwards.  In  fine,  the  incision  from 
below  upwards  has  no  other  advantage  than  that  of  not  masking  the 
parts  by  the  flow  of  blood,  but  the  incision  from  above  downwards 
may  be  made  just  as  well,  if  thought  best.  The  double  incision  of 
Richter  seems  to  us  only  to  prolong  the  operation  uselessly. 
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Some  have  advised,  in  place  of  the  bistoury,  scissors,  or  even  more 
complicated  instruments.  The  operation  is  so  easy  with  the  bistoury 
that  we  cannot  see  any  reason  for  changing  it. 

(20.)  Mscess  of  the  Tonsils. 

Operatum. — These  abscesses  are  opened  with  a  sharp,  straight  bis- 
toury, guarded  with  lint  to  within  half  an  inch  of  its  point.  The 
mouth  being  kept  open,  and  the  tongue  depressed  as  for  excision  of 
the  tonsils,  the  bistoury  is  directed  with  the  right  hand  on  the  nail  of 
the  left  fore-finger,  and  its  point  plunged  into  the  abscess,  taking  care 
to  direct  it  from  be  fore 'backwards,  or  parallelly  to  the  wall  of  the 
moath. 

(21.)  Excision  of  the  UvtUa. 

Operation, — The  patient  being  seated  opposite  the  light,  place  a 
cork  between  his  teeth,  and  seize  the  uvula  with  a  polypus  forceps ; 
draw  it  forwards  as  much  as  possible,  and  cut  it  oflf  with  a  pair  of 
scissors,  blunt-pointed  and  curved  on  the  flat ;  curved  ones  are  the 
best,  as  the  uvula  cannot  so  easily  escape  them. 

M.  Lisfranc  advises,  after  having  drawn  forwards  the  uvula  to  carry 
it  towards  the  right  side  of  the  mouth,  in  order,  he  says,  that  the  scis- 
sors may  be  placed  almost  transversely  in  this  cavity,  and  that  the  part 
to  be  excised,  engaged  between  their  branches  close  to  the  binge,  may 
be,  without  fail,  immediately  and  completely  divided.  There  is  doubt- 
less an  error  in  the  text ;  the  scissors  being  held  in  the  right  hand  of 
the  operator,  the  uvula  must  be  drawn  to  the  left  side  of  the  patient's 
mouth,  in  order  to  engage  it  between  the  scissors  near  their  binge. 

(22.)  CUJl  Palate. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — Ck)ngenital  division  of  the  velum  presents  itself 
under  three  forms. 

1.  SSmpkf  that  is  to  say,  the  velum  is  divided  by  a  median  fissure, 
without  loss  of  substance  or  division  of  the  roof  of  the  palate,  and 
during  the  movements  of  deglutition,  we  see  the  two  portions  approach 
each  other  even  to  perfect  contact,  by  a  muscular  action  which  is  not 
easily  accounted  for.  Sometimes  the  division  occupies  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  velum,  and  then  always  its  inferior  part. 

2.  With  incomplete  division  of  the  roof  of  the  palate^  whether  this 
division  only  comprises  the  palate  bones,  or  extends  partly  on  the 
maxillary  bones ;  always  in  these  cases  there  is  a  simple  cleft,  ter- 
minated in  front  by  a  rounded  angle. 

3.  With  complete  division  of  the  roof  of  the  palate^  then  there  is 
m  separation,  more  or  less  considerable,  of  the  two  halves  of  this  roof, 
and  almost  always  also  a  double  division  of  the  dental  arch  and  lip, 
as  we  have  described  in  the  article  on  hare-lip. 

Whence  we  have  three  kinds  of  operation,  which  may,  if  necessary, 
be  combined  one  with  the  other.  When  there  is  only  a  narrow  fissure 
in  the  velum,  we  have  staphyloraphy^  properly  so  called ;  when  this 
cleft,  very  much  separated,  simulates  a  loss  of  substance,  staphylo^ 
plasty;  and  when  there  is  also  a  loss  of  substance,  real  or  apparent, 
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of  tbe  roof  of  the  palate,  an  operation,  to  which  you  may  give  the 
name  of  uranoplasty,  already  proposed  by  some  German  surgeons. 

I.  Staphyloraphy.  Proceeding  of  Rour. — Tbe  apparatus  con- 
sists of,  1.  Three  rather  large  flattened  ligatures,  formed  of  three  or 
four  pretty  strong  threads.  2.  Six  small  curved  needles,  fiat  all  along, 
two  being  threaded  on  each  ligature.  3.  A  porte-aguille.  4.  A 
dressing  forceps.  5.  A  button-pointed  bistoury.  6.  A  very  long^ 
handled  scissors,  whose  blades,  rather  short,  are  bent  at  an  obtuse 
angle  on  one  side.  * 

The  subject  being  seated  opposite  the  light,  with  his  mouth  open, 
naturally  or  kept  so  by  means  of  a  wedge  of  cork,  the  surgeon  seizes, 
with  a  forceps,  the  right  edge  of  the  fissure ;  holds  these  forceps  in 
his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  guides  into  the  pharynx  the  porte- 
aiguille,  armed  with  a  needle,  the  point  of  which  looks  forwards. 
The  point  of  this  needle  is  brought  along  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
velum,  so  as  to  traverse  it  from  behind  forwards,  near  its  inferior  ex« 
tremity,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  from  the  edge  of  the  fissure;  be- 
fore pushing  in  the  needle,  wait  until  the  parts  are  quiet  and  still; 
when  it  has  perforated,  make  its  point  project  as  far  forwards  as  possible, 
and  seize  it  with  a  forceps,  letting  go  the  catch  of  the  porte-aiguille, 
and  draw  it  into  the  mouth,  carrying  with  it  the  ligature.  This  is  a 
long  and  tedious  manoeuvre,  and  the  patient  should  be  given  a  few 
minutes'  rest  after  it ;  during  which  he  may  shut  his  mouth,  spit,  or 
breathe  at  his  ease.  Then  pass  in  the  same  manner  the  other  end 
of  the  ligature  through  the  left  side  of  the  velum,  and  leave  the  two 
ends  hanging  out  of  the  mouth.  Then  place  a  second  ligature  above 
or  about  -on  a  level  with  the  angle  of  union  of  the  two  sides  of  the 
velum,  and  a  third  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the  interval  that  separates 
the  two  others. 

The  ligatures  being  placed,  push  the  middle  portions  of  them  to- 
wards the  pharynx;  out  of  the  way,  so  as  not  to  cut  them  in  excising 
the  edges  of  the  fissure,  and  proceed  to  the  second  step  of  the  opera- 
tion. Take  hold  of  the  bottom  of  the  left  border  of  the  fissure  with 
a  ring  forceps,  and  put  it  in  a  state  of  tension  favourable  to  the  play 
of  your  bent  scissors,  with  which  begin  to  refresh  the  edges ;  then 
with  a  straight  probe-pointed  bistoury,  placed  outside  the  forceps,  with 
its  back  turned  towards  the  toneue,  and  used  as  a  saw  from  below  up- 
wards, detach  a  strip,  half  a  line  in  breadth,  all  along.  Take  care 
to  prolong  this  strip  a  little  beyond  the  angle  of  union  of  the  fissure, 
keeping  it  fixed  by  the  forceps  until  its  division  is  complete.  Do  the 
same  on  the  other  side,  joining  the  two  wounds  to  each  other  at  a 
very  acute  angle,  above  the  angle  of  union  indicated.  It  only  re- 
mains to  tighten  the  ligatures.  Begin  with  the  most  inferior,  with 
which  make  first  a  simple  knot;  after  having  sufficiently  tightened  it 
by  means  of  the  index  fingers,  seize  it  with  the  ring  forceps,  so  that 
it  may  not  loosen  until  the  next  is  fastened  in  the  same  way.  Do  the 
same  with  the  two  upper  ligatures,  producing  rather  more  constric- 
tion than  would  be  absolutely  required  to  put  the  borders  in  immediate 
contact.     Lastly,  cut  off  the  ends  of  the  ligatures. 

No  dressing  is  necessary,  but  the  patient  should  be  perfectly  silent, 
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take  no  meat  or  drink,  and  as  much  as  possible  abstain  from  swal- 
lowing bis  saliva,  spitting  it  out  as  fast  as  it  is  produced ;  and  care- 
fully avoid  anything  that  might  provoke  a  cough,  laugb,  sneeze,  or 
that  would  cause  a  strain  on  the  pharynx,  or  velum  palati.  On  from 
the  third  to  the  fourth  day  you  may  remove  one  or  two  of  the  upper 
ligatures;  the  inferior  should  remain  in  situ  one  or  two  days  more. 
If  reunion  has  failed  above,  which  often  happens  when  the  fissure  ex- 
tends along  the  roof  of  the  palate,  you  may  either  wait  for  oblitera- 
tion of  the  opening,  in  course  of  time,  or  promote  it  by  touching  the 
edges  with  caustic  potash  (Roux),  or  the  nitrate  of  mercury  (J. 
Cloquet). 

This  proceeding  has  some  inconveniences  which  it  is  necessary  to 
point  out  and  avoid. 

There  are  three  conditions  essential  to  the  success  of  the  first  step. 
1.  That  the  points  of  suture  be  placed  at  the  same  height  on  each 
side  of  the  fissure.  2.  That  the  intervals  that  separate  them  be  almost 
equal.  3.  That  they  be  at  a  suitable  distance  from  the  edges  of  the 
fissure.  If  the  first  condition  is  not  attended  to,  one  side  of  the  fissure 
will  be  uneven,  and  puckered,  whilst  the  other  will  be  stretched.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  points  of  suture  are  too  far  apart,  the  edges 
will  gape  between  them,  and  reunion,  by  first  intention,  be  hindered. 
Lastly,  if  the  threads  are  too  far  from  the  edges  of  the  division,  you 
cannot  tighten  them  enough  to  bring  it  into  perfect  contact  without 
causing  too  great  a  strain  of  the  velum,  with  pain  and  inflammation 
that  might  put  a  stop  to  the  adhesion ;  if  too  near,  on  the  contrary, 
they  tear  the  soft  parts  comprised  in  the  thread  before  union  is  com- 
plete ;  this  is  a  serious  accident,  which  constitutes  one  of  the  -most  fre- 
quent causes  of  the  insuccess  of  staphyloraphy.  You  see  then  the  im- 
portance of  passing  the  needles  through  a  well-determined  point  of 
the  velum.  This  is  almost  impossible  by  the  ordinary  method,  which, 
pushing  the  needle  from  behind  forwards,  hides  its  point  from  the  ope* 
rator.  The  ligature  being  placed,  the  edges  of  the  fissure  must  be 
refireshed,  a  very  difficult  manoeuvre  in  Mr.  Boux*s  method.  In  fact, 
whatever  care  is  taken  to  stretch  and  carry  downwards  and  inwards 
each  half  of  the  velum  palati,  you  always  experience  great  difficulty 
in  making  a  clean  and  level  section  when  you  commence  with  its  free 
edge.  The  soft  parts,  not  held  down  by  anything,  avoid  and  slip 
away  from  the  edge  of  the  knife.  Sometimes  the  inferior  part  of  the 
flap  tears,  or  is  entirely  cut  away  before  the  section  has  reached  the 
angle  of  the  division.  If,  in  place  of  a  bistoury,  you  use  the  scissors, 
you  may  cut  the  threads,  an  accident  which  has  happened  to  the  most 
skilful  operators.     Whence  the  following  proceeding. 

Proceeding  of  A.  Berard. — His  apparatus  is  very  simple,  consist- 
ing of  a  common  dressing  forceps,  a  toothed  forceps,  like  that  of  Graefe, 
a  straight-pointed  bistoury,  needles  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long  by 
one  line  broad,  the  heel  being  a  little  thicker,  so  as  to  be  held  better, 
slightly  curved  on  the  flat  side  for  three-fifths  from  the  point,  and 
pierced  with  an  eye  large  enough  to  admit  a  flattened  cord;  lastly, 
some  flat  cords  or  waxed  threads  joined  to  form  a  flat  riband,  half  a 
line  wide. 
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The  patient  being  conveniently  placed,  the  operator  seizes  and  ex- 
tends the  left  edge  of  the  fissure  with  the  toothed  forceps,  held  in  bis 
left  hand ;  with  his  right  he  takes  the  needle  in  a  dressing  forceps,  its 
heel  being  directed  parallelly  to  the  length  of  the  forceps,  and  its  con- 
cavity looking  towards  the  free  edge  of  the  cleft,  and  pushes  it  in 
from  before  backwards,  on  a  level  with  the  superior  angle  of  the  fis- 
sure, about  three  lines  outside  its  free  border,  until  all  its  curved  por* 
tion  has  passed  through  the  thickness  of  the  velum.  This  curve  of 
the  needle  allows  its  point  to  be  directed  backwards  and  inwards,  so 
that  it  can  be  perceived  across  the  fissure.  The  operator  then  lets  go 
the  free  edge  of  the  velum,  and  with  the  same  forceps  that  served  irim 
for  stretching  it,  seizes  the  part  of  the  needle  that  projects  backwards; 
a  slight  traction  backwards,  and  to  the  side  opposite  its  entrance,  suf- 
fices to  disengage  its  heel ;  then  the  needle  is  brought  from  behind  fi)r- 
wards,  through  the  fissure,  and  out  of  the  mouth,  with  its  thread. 
In  the  same  way,  at  the  same  distance,  another  needle  is  passed 
through  the  right  lip  of  the  fissure.  This  second  needle  draws  after 
it  a  loop  of  thread,  which  is  detached  from  it,  and  through  which  is 
passed  the  deep  end  of  the  first  ligature.  The  loop  of  thread  is  thep 
withdrawn,  and  this  end  of  the  ligature  is  brought  by  it  from  behind 
forwards,  through  the  right  side  of  the  velum,  so  that  we  now  have 
the  two  ends  coming  out  of  the  mouth,  and  the  middle  forming  a  loop 
behind  the  velum,  as  in  the  ordinary  proceeding.  In  the  same  way, 
a  second  and  third  ligature  is  put  in,  according  to  the  extent  of  the 
fissure,  care  being  taken  to  pass  each  needle  about  three  lines  from  the 
free  edge  of  the  fissure. 

The  ligatures  being  all  passed,  and  their  loops  depressed,  to  render 
the  threads  almost  parallel  to  the  edges  of  the  fissure,  and  so  keep 
them  out  of  the  way  of  the  knife,  proceed  to  refresh  the, edges.  The 
left  edge  of  the  cleft  is  again  seized  with  the  toothed  forceps,  then 
the  pointed  bistoury,  held  as  a  pen,  is  carried  to  the  bottom  of  the 
mouth,  and  plunged  through  the  velum  one  line  above  the  angle  of 
division,  its  back  being  turned  upwards ;  a  slight  pressure  on  its  edge 
will  now  suffice  to  divide  the  soft  parts  cleanly,  and  remove  a  stnp 
about  half  a  line  thick  from  all  along  the  solution  of  continuity.  Do 
the  same  on  the  right  side,  holding  the  forceps  in  the  right,  and  the 
bistoury  in  the  left  hand,  and  making  a  distinct  puncture  at  the  com- 
mencement. These  two  strips  are  still  held  at  the  angle  of  the  fis- 
sure. They  must  then  be  seized  in  the  forceps,  for  fear  they  should 
fall  into  the  oesophagus  or  trachea,  and  prolonged  to  meet  each  other 
at  an  acute  angle.  Nothing  now  remains  but  to  tighten  the  liga- 
tures. 

Proceeding  of  Smith. — N.  R.  Smith  says  that  the  instrumental  ap- 
paratus is  too  complicated,  and  modifies  it  thus : — 

The  only  indispensable  instrument  is  a  very  simple  needle,  consist- 
ing of  a  steel  shank,  mounted  on  a  fixed  handle,  terminated  by  a 
point  a  little  broader  than  that  of  ordinary  needles,  and  curved  from 
its  point  in  a  semicircle  of  about  half  an  inch  radius.  Instead  of  be- 
ing pierced  by  an  eye,  it  has,  about  three  lines  from  its  point,  a  notch 
in  one  of  its  edges  down  to  the  middle  of  the  blade  directed  oblique- 
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Ij  inwards  and  backwards,  or  towards  its  handle.  The  blade  is  wider 
in  front  than  behind  this  notch,  so  that  when  the  needle  traverses  the 
soft  parts,  the  posterior  angle  of  the  notch  does  not  offer  any  obstacle 
to  its  passage.  The  end  of  a  sufficiently  long  thread  is  engaged  in 
this  notch,  and  waxed  so  as  slightly  to  adhere  to  it. 

The  patient  being  conveniently  situated,  and  his  jaws  held  wide 
apart,  the  surgeon  introduces  the  needle,  and  carries  its  curved  portion 
beyond  the  6ssure,  directing  its  point  behind  the  middle  of  the  uvula. 
He  then  brings  the  point  forwards,  so  as  to  traverse  the  uvula  from 
behind  forwards.  If  it  does  not  offer  resistance  enough,  he  steadies 
it  with  a  pair  of  forceps.  As  soon  as  the  needle  projects  enough,  that 
is  to  say,  as  soon  as  you  can  see  the  thread,  withdraw  the  needle,  re- 
taining the  thread  with  a  hook  or  forceps.  The  first  ligature  being 
thus  placed  on  one  side,  a  second  is  placed  half  an  inch  above  it; 
sometimes  you  may  add  a  third  at  a  like  distance  from  the  second. 
But  Smith  advises  us  to  abstain  from  it,  when  it  is  evident  that  the 
action  of  this  third  ligature  in  keeping  the  parts  together  would  be  too 
violent ;  great  irritation  would  be  caused,  and  you  would  not  only 

Siin  no  end,  but  hinder,  perhaps  prevent,  the  progress  of  adhesion  in 
e  parts  comprised  between  the  two  others. 

To  refresh  the  borders  of  the  incision,  seize  the  two  ends  of  the 
ligature  placed  through  the  uvula,  and  with  them  draw  it  forwards. 
This  portion  of  the  velum  is  thus  brought  into  almost  an  horizontal 
position,  and  the  operator  can  easily  refresh  the  edges  of  the  fissure 
with  straight  or  curved  scissors.  If  you  would  use  a  straight  button- 
pointed  bistoury,  the  ligature  should  be  given  to  an  as$istant,  and 
yourself  seize  the  internal  edge  of  the  uvula  with  a  fine  dressing  for- 
ceps. Take  care  not  to  cut  the  threads ;  they  may  be  easily  avoided 
by  pushing  them  back  from  the  velum.  The  operator  then  passes  the 
ligatures  through  the  other  side  of  the  velum,  in  the  way  already  indi- 
cated, and  refreshes  the  corresponding  edge  of  the  fissure,  but  in  a 
different  manner.  The  loop  of  the  first  ligature,  which  is  behind  the 
velum,  the  two  sides  of  which  it  embraces,  should  be  brought  for- 
wards, even  out  of  the  mouth.  The  operator  takes  hold  of  the  corre- 
sponding side  of  the  loop,  and  the  end  of  thread  that  belongs  to  it^ 
and  with  tbem  draws  forward  the  second  side,  on  which  he  can  now 
act  with  the  bistoury  or  scissors,  as  he  did  on  the  other.  It  remains 
to  tie  the  ligatures,  which  is  easily  done  by  forming  with  the  two  ends 
of  each  thread  the  surgeon's  knot,  and  tightening  it  by  twisting  the 
ends  round  the  second  finger  of  each  hand,  and  passing  the  two  fore- 
fingers along  the  threads,  drawing  the  two  ends  outwards,  to  tighten 
the  knot.  The  rest  is  done  as  we  have  described  before,  only  the 
American  surgeon  advises  us  to  make  our  patient  eat  and  drink  imme- 
diately before  the  operation. 

Jfypredation. — The  apparent  simplicity  of  the  proceedings  we  have 
just  described  causes  real  embarrassment  in  practice.  First  the  mouth 
being  about  three  inches  deep,  which,  at  most,  is  only  reduced  to  about 
two  and  a  half  when  the  mouth  is  widely  opened,  the  instruments 
must  be  pretty  long  and  very  slight,  so  as  not  to  intercept  the  view. 
If  scissors  are  used,  M.  Guyot  has  also  observed  that  the  scissors, 
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curved  at  an  angle,  have  the  inconvenience  of  presenting  a  kind  of  heel 
which,  resting  on  the  tongue,  elevates  the  point  to  a  height  always 
equal,  and  obliges  the  wrist  to  be  held  very  high  in  commencing  toe 
incision ;  consequently  he  substitutes  scissors  terminated  by  a  curve 
very  open  near  the  hinge,  and  rather  more  marked  towards  the  extre* 
mity.  But  the  two  great  difficulties  lie  in  the  placing  and  con8triction 
of  the  points  of  suture.  If  you  carry  the  needle  from  behind  forwards, 
the  loop  is  formed  naturally ;  but  the  surgeon  does  not  see  his  needle, 
and  runs  the  chance  of  making  his  points  further  apart  on  one  side 
than  on  the  other.  If  you  pass  them  from  before  backwards,  it  is 
difficult  to  withdraw  your  needle,  and  in  order  to  place  the  loop  well, 
you  must  use  the  proceeding  of  Berard,  which,  simple  and  ingenious 
as  it  is,  causes  a  loss  of  time,  and  manoeuvres  painful  to  the  patient. 
All  these  difficulties  have  been  overcome  in  the  most  happy  manner 
by  M.  de  Pierris. 

Proceeding  of  M.  de  Pierris. — He  uses  an  instrument  the  descrip- 
tion of  which  would  be  a  little  too  complicated  to  give  exactly  here, 
but  whose  action  is  very  simple.  Imagine  a  shank  curved  at  a  right 
angle  half  an  inch  from  its  extremity  ;  at  this  extremity  is  a  notched 
ring,  in  which  plays  a  little  steel  socket  destined  to  receive  the  needle. 
The  needle  is  continuous  with  a  straight  shank  playing  freely  on  the 
first  in  the  direction  of  the  socket :  it  has  no  eye,  but  near  its  point  has 
a  notch  directed  obliquely  forwards,  or  towards  its  point.  A  loop  of 
thread  is  engaged  in  the  ring  of  the  bent  shank,  and  retained  by  the 
movable  socket  which  occupies  the  entire  length  of  the  ring.  The 
instrument  thus  armed  is  carried  on  the  velum,  the  curved  portion 
being  behind  it,  the  needle  in  front  in  sight  of  the  surgeon.  The  nee- 
dle, pushed  from  before  backwards,  traverses  the  velum,  enters  its 
socket,  and  pushes  it  back,  so  as  to  leave  free  the  notch  in  the  ring ; 
the  loop  of  thread,  being  no  longer  retained,  falls  into  the  notch  of  the 
needle,  which,  being  withdrawn  by  the  same  way,  brings  forwards 
with  it  the  entire  loop,  or  one  of  its  ends  only,  as  you  wish.  The 
same  operation  repeated  on  the  other  side  with  the  other  end  of  the 
loop,  places  the  loop  of  the  suture  in  the  best  position  required.  A 
last  difficulty  exists  in  tightening  the  threads.  In  fact,  operating  at 
such  a  depth,  we  sometimes  tie  too  tightly,  sometimes  too  loosely. 
Very  often  the  first  knot  becomes  loose  whilst  we  are  tightening  the 
second.  Some  surgeons  have  busied  themselves  to  remedy  this.  The 
best  instrument  seems  to  me  to  be  that  of  M.  Guyot. 

Proceeding  o/^  M.  Guyot, — His  instrument  is  composed — 1.  Of  a 
hollow  canula  six  inches  long,  terminated  at  its  internal  extremity  by 
two  lateral  wings  figuring  two  small  pulleys,  on  which  the  threads 
glide.  At  the  other  end  is  a  piston  moved  by  the  thumb.  2.  Of  a 
small  forceps  with  two  branches,  one  of  which,  five  inches  long,  is 
entirely  concealed  in  the  canula,  resting  along  the  piston  ;  the  other, 
very  short,  is  only  four  lines  and  a  half  long,  and  with  a  small  square 
end  penetrates,  with  the  first,  two  lines  into  the  ranula,  when  the 
forceps  is  open.  In  this  condition,  on  pressing  on  the  piston,  the 
small  branch  is  disengaged  from  the  canula,  and  immediately  raised 
by  a  spring  beneath  it,  and  the  forceps  closes.     Its  ends  are  very  short, 
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and  shaped  like  a  sparrow's  beak,  so  that  a  knot  tightened  between 
them  is  not  arrested  by  tbem,  but  pushes  them  open  as  it  is  strained 
tighter. 

To  use  the  instrument,  place  the  forceps  in  the  canula,  after  hav- 
ing opened  it,  so  that  it  remains  open  on  a  level  with  the  two  pulleys; 
The  first  knot  is  made  outside  of  the  mouth.  Each  end  of  the  thread 
is  passed  on  one  of  the  lateral  pulleys,  then  they  are  seized  and  made 
equal  with  the  thumb  and  index  finger  of  the  left  band,  which  remains 
immovable.  With  the  right  hand  the  instrument  is  then  carried  to 
the  bottom  of  the  mouth,  and  the  knot  passes  before  it  to  the  velum* 
Then  the  ends  of  the  thread  are  gently  pulled,  to  bring  the  knot  close 
to  the  fissure.  When  they  are  joined  and  fixed,  and  you  see  that 
they  are  well  placed,  press  your  thumb  on  the  piston.  The  small 
branch  escapes,  and  the  knot  is  fixed.  Withdraw  the  canula ;  the 
forceps  remains.  The  second  knot  is  in  the  same  way  made  outside 
the  mouth,  and  passed  like  the  first,  until  it  is  on  a  level  with  it ;  then 
the  threads  are  gently  pulled,  the  canula  being  supported.  The  knot 
tightens  on  the  forceps,  and  separates  its  ends,  passing  through  them 
to  the  first.  The  ibrceps  then  drops  ofiT  itself,  and  the  knot  is 
made. 

Without  doubt  we  should  not  place  too  great  confidence  in  mecha- 
nical instruments  for  surgery;  but  when  all  the  art  of  the  surgeon 
cannot  advantageously  overcome  the  contrary  dispositions  that  result 
from  the  conformation  of  parts,  necessity  makes  a  law.  This  is  es- 
pecially applicable  here.  These  instruments  have  been  made  with 
rare  precision  byCbarriere  the  artist,  who  has  certainly  done  more  for 
surgery  in  our  time  than  any  other.* 

li.  Staphyloplasty. — The  ancient  method  has  been  used,  to  which 
we  may  also  conjoin  the  proceedings  of  Roux  and  Dieflfenbach,  and 
the  Indian  method. 

Proceeding  of  Roux, — After  having  placed  the  three  ligatures,  and 

*  Mr.  Fergnnon,  in  a  pnper  read  before  the  Royal  Medicx)  Chirurgical  Society,  Dee. 
10,  1844,  fetates  that — aHer  a  dissecting  he  had  the  opportunity  of  making  of  the 
muMilet  which  opernte  upon  the  soA  palate  in  an  individual  who  bad  both  the  velum 
and  a  portion  of  the  hnrd  palate  cleft,  and  from  the  oonsidemtion  of  the  four  different 
tmtea  in  which  the  flaps  on  each  side  may  be  seen  on  looking  into  the  mouth  of  a 
fieraon  who  baa  cleft  palate,  and  irritating  them  in  different  ways,  he  baa  arrived  at  the 
following  conclusions  : — **  1st,  that  the  flaps  are  alightlyxlrawn  upwards  and  to  the  sidea, 
when  the  levator  palati  contracts ;  2d,  that  when  the  levator  palati  andpalnto-pharyngeua 
act  strongly,  and  together,  the  flaps  are  ao  forcibly  drawn  from  the  mesial  gap  that  they 
can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  sidea  of  the  pharynx ;  3d,  that  the  flapa  are 
forced  together,  and  the  edgea  come  into  contact,  when  the  auperior  constrictor  maacJe 
contracts  during  the  act  of  deglutition;  4th,  that  the  circumflexna  palati  possesses  but  a 
feeble  power  over  the  flaps;  lastly,  the  fibres  of  the  palato-glossus  were  very  imperfectly 
developed  in  the  specimen  in  his  posaession.  The  chief  object  of  bia  paper  is  to  com- 
mahicate  a  novel  plan  of  operating  in  stnphyloraphy,  fonnded  on  the  above  inveatigtp 
tiona,  and  which  he  has  put  in  practice  with  most  satisfactory  reaulta  in  two  cases,  during 
the  laat  twelve  montha.  The  principle  of  hia  new  proposal  ia  to  divide  those  muaclet 
of  the  palate  which  have  the  effect  of  drawing  the  flapa  iVom  each  other,  and  widening 
the  gap  between  them  when  they  contract,  ao  that  the  atretched  velum  may  be  in  a  atate 
of  repoae,  and  the  joined  edgea  may  not  be  pulled  asunder  by  any  convulsive  action  of 
the  parts  dtiring  the  process  of  union.  In  other  words,  he  advises,  as  an  accfssory  to 
the  operation  of  stapbylomphy,  the  division  of  the  levator  palati  and  palato-pharyngeat 
muaclea;  and,  if  requisite,  the  palato-gloaeus." — Reporteil  in  the  Medical  TYmct,  Dee. 
21,  1844. 
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refreshed  the  edges  of  the  fissare  as  usual,  but,  to  the  adherent  edge 
of  the  Telum,  he  makes  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  a  transverse  inci- 
sion through  the  velum  on  each  side,  parallelly  to  and  immediately  be- 
neath the  edge  of  the  palate  bone,  and  extending  a  little  further  than 
the  vertical  line  formed  by  the  points  of  suture.  This  incision  divides 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  velum.  By  this  means  the  edges  can  be 
brought  into  contact  throughout  their  whole  extent  without  much 
strain  on  the  threads. 

Proceeding  of  Di^enbach. — He  makes  on  each  side  of  the  fissure, 
and  at  nearly  half  an  inch  outside  it,  a  longitudinal  incision,  which 
allows  a  remarkable  elongation  to  the  edges  of  the  wound,  and  closet 
of  itself.  You  will  recognize  in  this  proceeding  the  incision  advised 
by  Celsus  in  operations  on  other  parts.*^ 

Proceeding  of  BonfUs. — Derived  from  the  Indian  method.  It  con- 
sists in  cutting  from  the  roof  of  the  palate  a  flap  of  sufficient  extent, 
which  must  be  dissected  from  before  backwards,  and  twisted  on  its 
pedicle,  to  be  fitted  by  suture  to  the  loss  of  substance  in  the  velum. 

*  The  followiDg  are  Professor  Dieffenbach*s  obsernuioot  on  the  operatkni  for  Cleft 
Palate,  translated  from  his  Dit  Operative  Chnrwrgu^  1845. 

The  instruments  used  in  stitching  the  palate  are — 1.  A  small  fine  hook,  sudi  ••  is 
used  in  the  opemtion  for  squint  2.  A  small  narrow-pointed  knife,  with  an  octagotHU 
handle.  3.  A  long  narrow  forceps,  with  toothed  extremities.  4.  Straight  feather* 
spring  palate  pliers,  provided  at  their  distant  extremity  with  a  thick,  furrowed,  bunco 
end.  5.  Palate  needles  and  lead  wire ;  the  first  are  half  an  inch  long,  flattened,  and 
three-cornered  at  one  end ;  and  at  the  other  round,  hollow,  and  internally  provided  with 
a  screw,  into  which  the  wire  can  be  fixed :  the  wire  must  be  of  pure  lead,  and  new 
drawn,  for  old  wire  is  very  brittle.  6.  A  com  forceps  {Konuamgn').  7.  A  pair  of 
plain  curved  scissors  ;  and  8.  For  the  closing  of  small  holes  in  the  palate,  a  small-earad 
hook  and  thread-like  lead  wire. 

I.  Opsbatioh  vor  clkft  07  THS  soTT  PALATS. — At  this  Operation  the  patient  tits 
opposite  the  window,  the  head  being  supported  by  an  assistant :  be  then  opens  his  mouth, 
draws  in  his  breath,  and  puts  down  hi9  tongue. 

1.  Incmon  of  the  edget. — ^The  edge  of  the  cleft  palate  is  seized  in  the  middle  by  put- 
ting the  hook  through  it  from  within  outwards ;  the  knife  is  then  pushed  through  near 
the  hook,  and  drawing  it  with  a  sawing  motion  upwards  and  forwards,  a  strip  about  iba 
breadth  of  a  straw  is  removed ;  the  knife  is  then  turned  downwards,  and  the  lower  part 
cut  off,  pulling  it  away  with  the  hook.  The  same  is  done  at  the  other  aide.  Tho  pa- 
tient is  then  allowed  a  little  rest,  and  to  wash  his  mouth  with  cold  water;  but  he  must 
not  gargle,  as  the  palate  is  too  much  irritated  by  it 

2.  The  ineertiim  and  chevre  of  faaieningt. — If  the  defi  extends  over  the  whole  palate, 
four  or  five  fastenings  are  required.  The  needle  is  first  put  in  the  holder,  so  that  the 
rounded  end  fits  closely  in  the  furrow  while  the  point  projects  in  a  proper  manner.  The 
instrument  (needle),  thus  armed,  is  passed  through  the  cleA,  first  in  the  upper  part,  and 
the  palate  pierced  through  about  three  lines  from  its  edge,  from  within  outwards,  on  oaa 
side.  When  the  needle  appears  sufficiently  advanced  through  the  palate  it  is  laid  hold 
of  by  the  Komzange  in  the  left  hand,  and  loosened  by  pressing  the  spring  of  the  needle- 
holder  ;  the  needle  and  the  wire  are  then  drawn  out  at  the  mouth  with  the  forceps :  the 
second  needle  is  then  put  in  the  needle  holder,  and,  drawing  the  wire'further  out,  it  it 
also  pushed  through  the  cleft  and  the  palate  pierced  through  on  the  opposite  side,  as  in 
the  Ibrmer  case,  and  the  needle  and  wire  drawn  forward  till  the  centre  of  the  latter 
comes  into  the  cleft.  The  ends  of  the  wire,  with  the  needles  attached,  are  then  cut  o(l| 
and  the  wires  twisted  together  until  the  edges  approach  each  other  a  little.  This  (the 
twisted  ligature)  is  then  turned  aside  into  the  corner  of  the  mouth,  or  the  assistant  can 
hold  it  on  the  upper  part  of  the  cheek.  The  other  three  or  four  sutures  are  then  pot 
in  at  measured  distances,  and  moderately  twisted,  by  which  means  the  edges  are  made 
to  approach  but  not  touch  each  other.  The  wires  are  then  by  degrees  twisted  more  and 
more,  and  the  coagulated  blood  of  the  wound  is  removed  with  a  small  sponge,  applied  on 
a  forceps ;  at  the  tighter  twisting  together,  one  side  of  the  wire  is  supported  cloaa  to  the 
palate  by  the  forceps,  that  the  soft   part  be  not  torn.     If  the  cleft  is  near  cloeing,  the 
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in.  Uranoplasty.  Proceeding  of  Roux. — The  ligatures  being 
placed  as  in  staphyloplasty,  but  not  tightened,  the  operator  detaches 
on  a  level  with  the  angle  of  the  fissure  in  the  palate,  and  a  little  be- 
yond it,  and  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  on  each  side,  the  layer  of 
soft  parts  so  as  in  some  measure  to  lay  bare  the  bones.  For  this  pur- 
pose, Roux  uses  small  knives,  with  long  narrow  blades,  bent  on  the  flat 
near  the  point,  one  sharp  on  one  side,  the  other  on  the  other.  By  this 
means  you  can  bring  together  not  only  the  velum,  but  also  the  soft  parts 
of  the  roof  itself— of  course  refreshing  the  edges  and  adding  a  fourth  liga- 
ture above  the  velum,  on  the  parts  detached  from  the  roof  of  the  palate. 

Proceeding  of  Krimer. — To  close  up  an  opening  in  the  roof  of  the 
palate,  Krimer  made  some  lines  outside  its  edges,  on  each  side  and 
from  before  backwards,  an  incision  comprising  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  palatine  membrane.  After  having  thus  circumscribed  two  flaps 
of  soft  parts,  he  dissected  them,  reversed  them,  brought  them  towards 
the  median  line,  and  united  them  by  points  of  suture,  which  were  re- 
moved the  fourth  day.  Agglutination  was  perfect,  and  the  roof  of  the 
palate  was  entirely  restored. 

Each  of  these  proceedings  has  some  special  advantage,  and  circum- 
stances only  must  direct  the  choice.  We  have  only  described  those 
that  have  been  already  employed.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  we 
might  apply  with  quite  as  good  hope  of  success  the  general  proceed- 
ings of  Chopart,  Lallemand,  Lisfranc,  &c. 

npper  li|[iitare  it  then  cut  off  with  a  flat  bent  scissors,  about  four  lines  from  its  insertion, 
and  the  double  end  is  twisted  closer  together  with  a  pliers.  The  same  manosuvre  is 
then  performed  with  the  other  sutures.  Before  the  wires  are  finally  twisted  together,  a 
•mall  piece  of  sponge  is  pressed  into  the  space  between  the  sutures,  in  order  to  clear  off 
the  blood.  The  wires  are  then  twisted  more  closely  together,  till  the  mucous  membrane 
oovera  the  rings,  so  that  they  are  scarcely  seen ;  the  ends  of  the  wire  are  then  again  short- 
ened with  the  scissors,  blunted  with  pliers,  and  turned  away  from  the  tongue,  and  the 
moath  is  washed  with  cold  water.  This  is  my  mode  of  treatment  of  cleAs  that  are  not 
Terj.  wide,  and  whose  edges  can  be  joined  without  much  straining ;  but  if  the  cleft  is 
wide,  so  that  the  palate  would  be  overstrained  in  twisting  the  wires,  the  union  does  not 
mcceed ;  the  stitches  would  either  tear  through  at  once,  or  ulcerate  out  in  a  few  days, 
therelbre — 

3.  Sidt  imeiiiont  art  ntcn$anf. ^Ont  side  of  the  palate  is  pierced  through  with  a 
•oalpel,  half  an  inch  from  the  edge,  and  half  an  inch  from  tlie  end  of  the  wound  ;  the 
Telom  is  then  cat  through  upwards,  in  a  sawing  manner,  to  the  bony  palate;  another 
indsioo  is  made  on  the  opposite  side;  the  blood  generally  fiows  copiously,  and  the 
mooth  most  be  washed  frequently  with  cold  water.  The  beneficial  effect  of  these  ind- 
•ions  shows  itself  immediately;  the  still  strained  palate  hangs  down  lax,  like  a  damp 
eortain,  and  the  wounds  on  the  sides  appear  like  two  oval  cleAs,  which  would  ad- 
iDit  two  fingers.  The  painful  and  straining  sensation  which  penetrates  into  the  ears  also 
oeeses  immediately,  and  the  air  passes  freely  in  and  out  through  them. 

The  patient  most  remain  in  bed,  more  in  a  sitting  than  a  recumbent  posture,  and  the 
watohing  of  a  careful  assistant  is  yery  necessary ;  and  the  mouth  must  be  rinsed  from 
time  to  time  to  clear  away  the  mucus,  which  collects  in  large  quantities,  and  adheres  to 
the  ligatures,  to  assist  which  a  piece  of  sponge  fixed  on  a  small  stick  is  of  use.  Only 
water  and  mucilaginous  drinks  should  be  given  to  the  patient,  but  not  lemonade,  because 
ki induces  coughing  and  oxidizes  the  wire.  On  the  third  day  the  mouth  may  be  washed 
with  lukewarm  water,  or  elder  tea.  and  on  the  fourth,  being  assured  of  its  cocnplete  ad- 
hesion by  probing  it  with  a  camel's  hair  pencil,  one  suture  may  be  removed.  The  end  of 
the  wire  is  first  turned  to  one  side  with  a  forceps,  and  a  piece  of  the  ring  whit^h  now  ap« 
pears  cut  out ;  it  is  then  turned  to  the  other  side,  snd  the  double  twisted  end  cut  off;  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  ring  may  be  then  removed.  On  the  fifth  and  sixth  dnys  the 
other  sutures  may  be  taken  out.  Frequently  the  0]>eration  succeeds  in  uniting  the  entire 
iUa— See  DMm  JammtU^  Nov.  1845. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

OPERATIONS  PERFORMED  ON  THE  THROAT. 

f 

Setting  aside  the  removal  of  certain  tumours  which  may  be  de- 
veloped here  as  in  any  other  parts,  but  which  do  not  require  any  par- 
ticular precepts,  the  operations  performed  on  the  throat  may  be  claMed 
under  two  heads — those  which  affect  the  air-passage,  and  those  which 
affect  the  cesophagus ;  extirpation  of  the  thyroid  gland  will  be  treat- 
ed of  in  a  separate  article. 

SECTION  I. — AIR-PASSAGES. 

(1.)  Catheterism  of  the  Air-Passages.     (Fig.  15,  p.  272.) 

Catheterism  is  performed  either  with  the  intention  of  allowing  the 
sound  to  remain  as  a  passage  for  the  air  in  certain  cases  of  angina  or 
oedema  of  the  glottis,  or  for  inflating  the  lungs  of  asphyxiated  persons. 
The  instrument  is  introduced  by  the  nose  or  mouth. 

I.  By  the  Nose.  Proceeding  of  Desault, — A  gum-elastic  catheter 
of  the  largest  size  is  used.  It  is  introduced  without  its  stylet  through 
one  of  the  nasal  fossas  to  the  pharynx.  There  it  bends  and  turns 
downwards ;  continue  to  push  it  on  and  3'ou  will  perceive  it  enter  the 
larynx.  1.  By  the  sudden  cough  and  painful  tickling  the  patient 
experiences,  and  the  spasmodic  elevation  of  the  larynx.  2.  By  the 
flickering  of  the  flame  of  a  candle  held  before  the  opening  of  the 
sound.  3.  By  the  resistance  felt  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea. 
If  it  is  in  the  oesophagus  these  symptoms  are  not  present,  and  the 
sound  goes  down  to  the  stomach.  In  this  case  you  must  withdraw 
it  and  try  again.  If  you  cannot  manage  it  with  the  flexible  sound, 
introduce  a  properly  curved  wire  into  it,  which  will  direct  it  surely. 

II.  By  the  Mouth.  Proceeding  of  Chaussier. — The  instrument 
of  Chaussier,  called  the  laryngeal  tubcj  is  a  conical  silver  or  copper 
tube,  six  or  seven  inches  long,  expanded  at  its  head,  and  with  two 
elongated  holes  at  its  small  extremity ;  one  inch  from  this  extremity 
it  has  a  rounded  curve,  on  which  is  placed  a  small  disc  pierced  with 
holes,  through  which  a  bit  of  agaric  or  leather  is  fastened  on  it;  by 
this  means  the  opening  of  the  larynx  is  exactly  closed,  and  all  the  air 
goes  directly  to  dilate  the  lungs. 

The  base  of  the  tongue  being  depressed  with  the  left  index  finger, 
the  small  extremity  of  the  tube  is  passed  behind  the  epiglottis,  and 
gently  pushed  into  the  larynx,  until  the  disc  of  leather  is  applied  on 
the  opening.  The  mucus,  &c.,  must  be  sucked  out  first,  then  the 
even  times  of  inspiration  and  expiration  imitated  either  with  the  mouth 
or  a  bellows.  You  may  allow  the  laryngeal  tube  to  remain  just  as 
well  as  the  elastic  sound  ;  though  the  elastic  sound  has  this  advantage, 
that  it  more  easily  adapts  itself  to  the  curves  of  the  parts,  and  perhaps 
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contuses  them  less.  It  seems  to  us  that  it  would  be  preferable  to 
leave  its  tracheal  extremity  open,  rather  than  have  the  openings  at 
the  sides.  Whatever  instrument  is  used,  introduction  by  the  mouth 
is  in  every  case  more  simple,  safe  and  easy. 

(2.)  Operation  for  evacuating  the  Serum  in  (Edematous  Angina  of 

the  Larynx. 

Surgical  Anatomy, — You  must  recollect  that  the  larynx,  in  addition 
to  its  superior  orifice,  offers  two  constrictions,  the  first  of  which  we 
have  named  the  superior  glottis ;  the  second,  the  inferior  glottis^  or 
glottis^  properly  so  called  ;  it  is  between  these  two  constrictions  that 
we  find  the  ventricles  of  the  larynx.  That  which  is  called  laryngeal 
anginay  and  oedema  of  the  glottis^  is  never  situated  on  the  inferior 
glottis ;  it  occupies  the  mucous  folds  of  the  superior  glottis  or  mouth 
of  the  larynx.  You  can  pass  a  bistoury  to  these  two  parts  without 
inconvenience,  whilst  if  you  injured  the  glottis  the  voice  would  become 
hoarse  or  perhaps  be  lost  for  life. 

Operation.  {Lisfranc) — A  slightly  curved  bistoury  is  used ;  its 
blade,  long  and  narrow,  is  fixed  in  the  handle  and  guarded  with  lint, 
to  within  one  line  of  its  point.  The  patient  is  placed  with  his  head 
on  a  pillow  or  against  the  breast  of  an  assistant,  and  his  mouth  as 
wide  open  as  possible,  or  even  kept  open  w*ith  a  cork.  The  operator 
passes  his  left  index  and  middle  fingers  into  the  mouth  through  the 
isthmus  of  the  fauces,  and  reaches  the  swelling  formed  by  the  oedema. 
Then  holding  the  bistoury  as  a  pen  he  passes  it  flat  along  his  fingers 
to  the  part ;  when  he  has  reached  the  larynx  its  edge  is  turned  upwards 
and  forwards;  and  its  handle  being  elevated  or  lowered,  as  gentle 
pressure  is  made  with  its  point,  the  swelling  is  thus  scarified ;  two  or 
three  incisions  sufllice,  with  a  little  compression,  to  evacuate  the  se- 
rum. You  may  make  more  if  you  like  ;  only  try  and  make  them  :is  far 
apart  as  possible,  to  avoid  the  effects  of  an  inflammation  concentrated 
on  one  point. 

(3.)  Bronchotomy. 

Under  the  general  name  of  bronchotomy  are  included  all  the  opera- 
tions performed  on  the  trachea  or  larynx,  to  aflford  an  artificial  passage 
for  the  air,  or  extract  foreign  bodies.  There  are  four  different  me- 
thods which  are  named — Tracheotomyj  laryngo-tracheotomy^  laryng* 
otomy^  and  sub-hyoid  laryngotomy. 

I.  Tracheotomy.  Surgical  Anatomy. — In  the  space  that  extends 
from  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the  level  of  the  sternum,  the  trachea,  more 
deeply  situated  in  proportion  as  we  approach  the  sternum,  is  covered 
by — 1.  the  skin  ;  2.  the  cervial  fascia  ;  3.  the  sterno-hyoid  and  sterno- 
thyroid muscles,  sometimes  in  contact  in  the  median  line,  sometimes 
separated  and  only  covering  the  lateral  portions  of  the  trachea ;  4.  by 
the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  the  breadth  and  position  of  which 
Tary  ;  sometimes,  in  fact,  it  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  an  inch  deep, 
and  covers  the  first  ring  of  the  trachea,  or  the  following  rings  as  far  as 
the  fifth.  Sometimes  it  is  as  deep  as  the  thyroid  gland  itself,  and 
covers  all  these  five  rings  at  once;  beneath  this  isthmus,  and  on  th^ 
24 
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same  plane,  we  find  a  considerable  interlacement  of  veins,  and  the 
thyroid  artery  of  Neubaiier,  when  it  exists.  5.  After  having  traversed 
all  these  tissues,  you  find  a  cellulo-fibrous  layer,  and  beneath  it  the 
trachea  itself.  You  must  not  forget  that  it  is  crossed  below  by  the 
brachio-cephalic  artery,  which  in  violent  struggles  rises  a  little  above 
the  level  of  the  sternum.  Lastly,  in  case  of  foreign  body  or  croup, 
all  the  soft  parts  are  often  infiltrated  with  serum  or  gas,  and  the  veins 
are  more  gorged  with  blood  than  usual. 

Operation. — Lay  your  patient  on  his  back  with  his  chest  raised, 
and  his  head  thrown  back ;  standing  on  his  right  side,  grasp  and  fix 
the  larynx  with  your  left  hand,  and  with  a  bistoury  or  scalpel  make 
along  the  median  line  an  incision  from  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  the 
sternum.  By  successive  careful  divisions  cut  through  the  skin  and 
aponeurosis ;  put  aside,  i£.  necessary,  the  sterno-hyoid  and  thyroid 
muscles;  divide  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  the  venous  flex- 
us  with  it,  to  the  extent  of  one  inch,  and  you  expose  the  trachea. 
Then  make  your  patient  take  large  inspirations  to  diminish  the  venous 
hemorrhage,  and  tie  all  the  vascular  branches  that  continue  to  bleed. 
It  is  only  when  this  bleeding  is  stopped  that  you  can  safely  open  the 
trachea;  do  it  with  a  straight  bistoury ;  you  may  enlarge  the  opening 
then  with  the  same,  or  a  button-pointed  bistoury  or  scissors,  incising 
longitudinally  and  from  below  upwards,  three,  four,  or  five  rings  of 
the  trachea  ;  then  place  in  the  wound  either  a  canula,  or  a  spring 
forceps  whose  branches  holds  its  edges  open.* 

The  two  principal  difficulties  of  the  operation  are,  the  stoppage  of 
the  hemorrhage  and  the  expansion  of  the  wound  in  the  trachea.  In 
most  of  the  operations  published,  it  has  been  necessary  to  tie  five  or 
six  vessels.  M.  Ilecamier  recommends  performing  the  operation  in 
two  steps,  and  not  opening  the  trachea  until  twelve  or  twenty-four 
hours  afterwards,  so  as  to  be  quite  sure  that  the  bleeding  is  stopped. 
If  you  open  it  whilst  the  blood  still  Hows,  the  inspiration  draws  the 
blood  into  the  bronchi.  In  such  rases  you  should  imitate  M.  Iloux, 
who,  placing  his  mouth  on  the  wound,  sucked  out  the  blood,  and 
saved  his  patient  from  certain  asphyxia.  As  to  the  separation  of  the 
edges  of  the  wound,  the  elasticity  of  the  canal  is  the  only  obstacle. 
One  would  think  that,  as  the  rings  do  not  form  a  complete  circle,  their 
division  ought  to  destroy  the  tendency  they  have  to  come  together 
again,  but  they  are  so  intimately  united  to  the  neighbouring  rings  by 

*  Mr.  Lihtoii  pri'A^rs  a  siikiII  i*(';il[iel,  nnil  makes  an  incision  of  one  inch  an*!  si  hnlf 
(ir  two  iiK-ii(*4.  ar.truriliii:^  to  tlio  thickntMs  and  kMi<'tli  of  the  neck.  Hn  [>ruceeiliiiu  id  as 
follows: — "The  opi>iiiii;;is  maJo  lo  i-xtrnil  from  iinmcdiiitcly  l)»'low  ihe  criooiil  cartilage 
fo  nr>ar  the  lop  of  stcriitiin,  niiil  ox'i<-t;y  in  tho  mesial  lino.  The  >kin  and  su^erlicial 
florin  nro  fir>t  diviiie'l,  iho  fafiy  matter  iinilerneatii  is  cnt  thronu'li,  and  tiic  iie'>p  .Aw.'a 
ia  ex|>oscd  and  slit  up  over  tin*  junction  of  the  ^terl)o  hyoiil  miiacles;  their  cclliiinr  co»- 
nct-tionA  aro  then  Ncparaieit  with  the  point  of  the  knife;  with  its  handle  and  with  iti« 
linger,  hy  which  i:  \n  aiceriainotl  that  no  istray  nrt>'rial  trnnk  lie»  in  the  way,  xhc  fore* 
part  of  tlie  trachea  is  el'-ared  of  the  !o(l^e  ei>ihilar  tis^sues  and  congeries  of  veinr ;  these 
iiTt*.  pii9h(yl  down ward4,  and  the  iAihnitis  of  the  thyroid  b(Nly,if  it  rxi»t<!i,  pn»hed  upwarJ*. 
The  |>iiiient  is  desired  to  bwallow  his  .saliva;  the  mofnent  is  tlien  sei/ed  when,  hy  tbi:< 
action,  tli«.'  larynx  is  elevated  ami  the  tiilx*  eloiiLMied ;  ih(>  |N)int  of  the  knife  h*  «>ntert^d 
into  the  rin^^  with  iiA  back  towards  the  ^ternlut^  and,  by  a  siiglit  rawing  nu.tion,  ihrce 
uT  four  of  Uiem  arc  divided  upwards  uiid  in  the  middle  lino." — Op.Surgtry^  p.  111. 
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the  fibrous  tissue,  that  it  will  not  allow  them  to  change  their  situa- 
tion or  relations.  In  order  to  overcome  this  resistance  even  with  the 
canula,  a  very  long  incision  must  be  made.  It  has  been  advised  even 
to  remove  a  portion  of  the  rings.  Perhaps  we  could  efiect  it  better  by 
dividing  on  each  side  the  fibrous  tissue  that  unites  the  divided  rings 
to  those  untouched. 

Lastly,  the  situation  for  the  tracheal  incision  is  not  unanimously 
settled  on.  Velpeau  points  out  the  fourth,  finh,  and  sixth  rings,  and 
to  enlarge  the  opening,  the  third  and  seventh ;  anatomy  showing  that 
the  more  we  descend  the  deeper  it  is,  and  the  nearer  to  the  great 
vessels,  we  think  it  more  prudent  to  include  in  the  incision  the  first 
ring. 

11.  Laryngo-tracheotomy.  Boyer. — The  inferior  part  of  the 
incision  interesting  the  trachea  comprises  the  tissues  mentioned  above, 
and  especially  the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  gland,  but  rarely  goes  as 
far  as  the  thyroid  venous  plexus.  Higher  up  you  have  only  to  divide 
the  skin,  aponeurosis,  cricoid  cartilage,  and  crico-thyroid  membrane, 
across  which  passes  a  small  artery,  which  it  is  well  to  avoid. 

Operation, — The  patient  and  surgeon  being  situated  as  for  trache- 
otomy, make  an  incision  through  the  skin  from  the  inferior  border  of 
the  thyroid  cartilage  along  the  trachea  fur  about  one  inch  and  a  half. 
The  crico-thyroid  membrane  being  laid  bare,  you  see  the  artery  ;  push 
it  upwards  with  your  nail,  and  plunge  in  your  bistoury  below  it,  and 
thus  entering  the  tube,  divide  from  above  downwards  the  cricoid  car- 
tilage, and  the  two  or  three  first  rings  of  the  trachea. 

III.  Laryngotomy.  (Desault.) — You  have  only  to  traverse  the 
skin  and  sub-cutaneous  fascia, to  reach  the  thyroid  cartilage;  but  be- 
yond this  cartilage  we  find  a  special  disposition — the  thyro-arytecnoid 
muscles  and  chords  vocales  are  inserted  into  the  posterior  surfaces . 
of  the  thyrQid  cartilage  at  its  inferior  third,  and  precisely  on  the  me- 
dian line. 

Operation, — The  incision  should  extend  from  the  os-hyoides  to  the 
cricoid  cartilage.  The  crico-thyroid  membrane  being  exposed,  de- 
press the  artery  of  the  same  name  with  your  nail,  and  plunge  in  the 
bistoury  immediately  above  it.  Then  pass  from  below  upwards,  through 
this  opening,  either  a  button-pointed  bistoury,  or  one  blade  of  blunt- 
pointed  strong  scissors.  The  instrument  traverses  the  glottis,  and 
passes  in  as  far  as  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  carti- 
lage; then  divide  this  cartilage  in  the  median  line,  taking  care  not  to 
deviate  to  either  side  and  wound  the  chordae  vocales. 

IV.  Sub-Hyoid  Laryngotomy.  (Malgai^ne.)  Surgical  Ana^ 
tomy. — Between  the  os-hyoides  and  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  extended 
a  quadrilateral  fibrous  membrane,  about  four-fifths  of  an  inch  in  depth, 
the  transverse  section  of  which  leads  straight  to  the  superior  orifice  of 
the  larynx.  The  tissues  that  cover  it  are — 1.  The  skin,  and  a  very 
thin  layer  of  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue.  2.  The  superficial  fascia 
on  the  median  line,  and  the  platisma  laterally.  3.  At  the  sides,  the 
omo-,  sterno-,  and  thyro-hyoid  muscles;  on  the  median  line,  a  mucous 
bursa,  a  description  of  which  I  gave  in  my  Memoir  on  the  Human 
Voice.    4.  Lastly,  the  fourth  layer  is  formed  by  the  thyro-hyoid  mem- 
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branpy  some  fibres  of  which  go  to  the  tongue  and  epiglottis,  under  the 
name  of  the  glosso-epiglottidean  ligament,  and  behind  it  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  and  epiglottis.  In  all  this  space 
there  are  no  other  vessels  than  the  superior  laryngeal  vein  and  artery, 
\^*hich  run  along  the  superior  edge  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  and  pass 
into  the  interior  of  the  larynx  very  far  back,  so  that  they  cannot  be 
reached  by  the  instrument,  and  sometimes  a  subcutaneous  vein  which 
descends  on  the  median  line.  The  laryngeal  nerve  follows  the  course 
of  the  artery,  and  is  also  out  of  reach. 

Operation. — Make  a  transverse  incision  one  and  a  half  to  one  and 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  immediately  beneath  the  os-byoides, 
along  its  inferior  border.  In  a  second  cut,  divide  the  platisma  and 
the  internal  half  of  each  of  the  sterno-hyoid  muscles;  then  turning 
the  point  of  the  bistoury  backwards  and  upwards,  incise  in  the  same 
transverse  direction  the  thyro-hyoid  membrane,  and  those  fibres  of  it 
that  go  to  the  epiglottis.  You  then  reach  the  mucous  membrane,  which 
is  made  to  project  at  each  expiration.  Seize  it  with  a  forceps,  and 
divide  it  also,  either  with  a  bistoury  or  scissors ;  then  the  epiglottis 
presents  itself,  pushed  into  the  wound  by  expiration  ;  retain  it  with  a 
forceps  or  hook,  and  you  have  the  interior  of  the  larynx  exposed,  where 
the  eye  can  easily  direct  the  instruments. 

Appreciation, — In  cases  of  croup  or  foreign  bodies  in  the  trachea, 
the  choice  of  the  surgeon  is  limited  to  the  three  first  methods.  La- 
ryngotomy  of  Desnult  is  the  easiest,  and  incurs  the  least  danger  of 
hemorrhage.  It  allows  the  largest  opening,  but  on  the  one  hand  ex- 
poses to  lesion  of  the  chordae  vocales,  on  which  account  it  should  never 
be  tried,  on  women ;  and  on  the  other,  in  very  old  people  the  ossifica« 
tioD  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  renders  it  absolutely  impossible.  Crico- 
tracheotomy  wounds  more  vessels,  and  it  has  not  been  sufficiently  seen 
and  observed  that  section  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  can  hardly  assist 
the  opening  of  the  trachea,  the  elasticity  of  this  ring  keeping  the 
borders  of  the  division  in  contact  with  so  much  force  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  keep  them  apart  even  with  the  canula ;  in  any  case  it  is 
a  bad  operation.  We  have  intentionally  omitted  speaking  of  the  di- 
vision of  the  crico-thyroid  membrane  proposed  by  Vicq-d'Azyr,  which 
can  only  give  too  small  an  opening  to  be  useful.  We  are  not  aware 
that  it  has  ever  been  tried  on  the  living  subject.  Tracheotomy  re- 
mains, which  enjoys  the  just  title  to  preference. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  a  foreign  body,  or  some  serious  aflec- 
tion  of  the  larynx,  laryngotomy  of  Desault,  or  my  proceeding,  directly 
exposes  the  parts.  In  addition  to  the  other  objections  to  DesauU's 
operation,  it  has  the  inconvenience  of  leaving  a  partly  cartilaginous 
wound,  whilst  the  other  only  divides  the  soft  parts.  Moreover,  sub- 
hyoid laryngotomy,  though  very  easily  performed  on  animals  or  the 
dead  subject,  has  not  yet  been  tried  on  the  living  patient. 

(4.)  Bronchoplasty, 

In  a  case  of  fistula  between  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  os-hyoides, 
Dupuytren  gave  the^wound  a  longitudinal  form,  dissected  its  edges^ 
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end  united  them  by  four  points  of  t\visted  suture,  but  failed.  Velpeau 
applied  the  following  proceeding. 

Proceeding  of  Velpeau, — He  cut  a  flap,  longer  than  it  was  broad, 
on  the  front  of  the  larynx,  reflected  it  from  below  upwards,  leaving  it 
a  pedicle  of  only  one-third  of  an  inch  ;  turned  it  on  its  cutaneous  sur- 
face, which  by  this  means  became  central  or  internal ;  and,  lastly, 
made  it  into  a  truncated  cone,  or  rather  a  portion  of  a  cylinder,  which 
he  pushed  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  previously  refreshed,  traversed 
all  with  two  needles,  and  finished  with  the  twisted  suture.  Reunion 
took  place  almost  all  over ;  there  remained  only  a  small  fistulous  pas- 
sage, which  yielded  afterwards  to  a  fresh  point  of  suture. 

This  is  a  happy  application  of  the  proceeding  of  Jameson  already 
described.  Perhaps  the  old  proceeding,  adopted  by  Dupuytren, 
would  havie  had  more  chance  of  success,  if  the  wound  had  been 
brought  together  from  above  downwards,  rather  than  from  side  to  side. 
The  folds  of  the  skin  in  this  part  hinder  reunion  of  longitudinal  w*ounds, 
as  I  have  assured  myself  on  animals,  and  this  fact  induced  me  to  make 
the  incision  for  siib-hyoid  laryngotomy  transverse.  The  interrupted 
suture  should  then  replace  the  twisted,  and  perhaps  the  reunion  would 
be  better  secured  by  cutting  the  two  lips  of  the  wound  slopingly,  the 
superior  at  the  expense  of  its  external,  the  inferior  of  its  internal  edge. 


SECTION  II. — CESOPHAGUS. 

(1.)  Catheterism  of  the  CEsophagtis. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — The  oesophagus  (Fig.  15,  ^,  p.  267)  is  placed 
behind  the  trachea,  almost  on  the  median  line,  but  slightly  inclining 
to  the  left  as  it  descends,  so  that  when  it  is  necessary  to  make  an  effort 
to  introduce  the  sound  it  should  be  directed  slightly  to  this  side.  But 
a  more  important  fact  is,  that  the  oesophagus  does  not  succeed  to  the 
pharynx  until  on  a  level  with  the  union  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  and 
first  ring  of  the  trachea;  it  is  at  this  point  that  spasm  of  its  orifice 
generally  opposes  the  introduction  of  instruments,  which  spasm  it 
sometimes  requires  a  considerable  effort  to  overcome. 

Catheterism  is  performed  through  the  mouth  or  nose  with  an  ordi- 
nary gum-elastic  sound,  empty  or  furnished  with  a  stylet,  or  with  a 
sound  longer  and  larger,  called  an  (Esophageal  catheter. 

I.  By  the  Nose.  Proceeding  of  Desaull. — The  patient  being 
seated,  with  his  head  thrown  back,  the  surgeon  takes,  like  a  pen,  the 
sound,  armed  with  a  curved  stylet,  its  concavity  looking  downwards ; 
introduces  it  by  one  of  the  nostrils,  and  pushes  it  to  the  middle  of  the 
pharynx.  Then  withdrawing  the  stylet  with  one  hand,  with  the  other 
he  pushes  the  sound  downwards,  so  as  to  make  it  enter  the  upper  end 
of  the  oesophagus,  and  pass  in  it  as  far  as  is  thought  fit. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  introduce  by  the  nostril  a  sound  with  a  stylet 
sufficiently  curved  to  reach  the  oesophagus;  moreover,  in  the  greatest 
number  of  cases  the  stylet  is  unnecessary.  Direct  the  sound  with 
your  eye  and  even  finger,  making  the  patient  open  his  mouth  wude ;  if 
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it  enter  the  larynx  yon  vrill  easily  know  it  by  the  signs  indicated  fiir 
catheterism  of  the  air-passages. 

Desanlt  advised  passing  the  sound  very  slowly.  It  is  preferable  to 
follow  the  precept  of  Itard  for  catheterism  of  the  Eustachian  tube, 
and  push  the  instrument  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

II.  By  the  Mouth. — Depress  the  tongue  with  the  left  index  finger, 
and  pass  the  sound,  containing  its  stylet,  beyond  the  orifice  of  the 
oesophagus  ;  then  withdraw  the  stylet,  and  at  the  same  time  push  am 
the  sound. 

Introduction  by  the  mouth  is  much  the  easiest,  and  should  be  pre-* 
ferred  when  the  sound  is  only  to  be  kept  in  for  a  short  time ;  for  ex- 
ample, to  seek  for  a  stricture  or  a  foreign  body,  or  to  inject  liquids  into 
the  stomach,  or  to  empty  this  organ  in  certain  cases  of  indigestion  or 
poisoning.  We  should  in  this  case  have  a  sound  thirty  inches  long, 
and  plunge  it  into  the  stomach  itself;  then,  by  means  of  a  syrioffe 
adapted  to  its  upper  extremity,  first  inject  a  suitable  quantity  of  liquid 
to  wash  out  or  neutralize  the  poison,  and  afterwards  suck  it  all  out 
again  with  the  syringe.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  wish  to  leave  in  the 
sound,  it  is  necessaxy  that  it  pass  by  the  nostril;  but  the  proceeding 
of  Desault  being  often  difficult,  or  even  impossible,  Boyer  imagined 
the  following. 

Proceeding  of  Boyer. — The  patient  being  placed  as  usual,  the  surgeon 
passes  into  one  of  the  nostrils  a  Bellocq's  sound ;  the  spring  having 
come  out  into  the  mouth,  a  waxed  thread  is  attached  to  its  rounded 
extremity;  it  is  then  withdrawn  into  the  sound,  and  the  sound  taken 
out  again.  The  oesophagus  sound  is  then  passed  into  the  oesophagus 
by  the  mouth ;  this  sound  should  be  pierced  near  its  open  extremity 
with  a  lateral  eye,  into  which  we  make  fast  the  thread  coming  out  of 
the  mouth.  The  other  end  of  the  thread  coming  out  of  the  nostril 
is  then  pulled,  and  the  end  of  the  sound  brought  with  it  through  the 
nostril,  when  it  may  be  fastened  with  a  cord  to  the  patient's  cap  or 
head. 

This  proceeding  is  very  ingenious  ;  we  may  simplify  it  by  using  a 
common  elastic  sound,  as  for  ligature  of  polypi  of  the  nose. 

(2.)  Stricture  of  the  (Esophagus. 

Dilatation,  cauterization,  permanent  sounds,  in  fact,  almost  all  the 
means  we  shall  describe  as  used  for  stricture  of  the  urethra,  have  been 
applied  to,  or  proposed  for,  stricture  of  the  oesophagus. 

We  may,  certainly,  with  an  exploring  sound,  recognize  their  situa- 
tion and  extent,  but  their  nature  rests  doubtful;  and  It  suffices  to  re* 
member  that  they  may  be  formed  by  scirrhous  or  cancerous  disease, 
by  aneurisms,  &c,  to  appreciate  the  danger  of  energetic  therapeutic 
means.  Repeated  catheterism,  and  if  necessary,  the  permanent  sound, 
are  the  most  prudent  means,  and  in  doubtful  cases  the  only  ones  that 
should  be  employed. 

(3.)  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  (Esophagus. 

Usually  these  foreign  bodies  are  arrested  at  the  superior  orifice  of 
the  oesophagus,  or  at  least  in  its  cervical  portion.     Sometimes,  though 
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without  angles  and  soft — for  instance,  a  mouthful  of  bread  or  meat,  a 
fruit-stone,  &c. — they  are  retained  by  a  spasm  of  the  (Esophagus, 
caused  by  a  sudden  emotion ;  at  other  times  they  hitch  in  the  sides  of 
the  passage,  by  projections  or  sharp  angles;  for  instance,  splinters  of 
bone,  bits  of  oyster-shell,  &c. ;  lastly,  when  they  have  remained  in  this 
position  ikr  some  time,  inflammation  is  added  to  these  other  causes  of 
retention,  and  constitutes  the  most  diiBcult  obstacle  to  overcome. 
There  are  three  methods  of  relieving  the  patient,  propulsion  into  the 
stomach,  extraction  by  the  mouth,  and  oesophagotomy. 

1.  Propulsion  into  the  Stomach. — It  has  been  recommended  to  make 
the  patient  swallow  oil,  water,  a  mouthful  of  food,  &c.  Or  to  introduce 
into  the  oesophagus  the  stalk  of  a  leek  {^*une  tige  de  poireau*^)  oiled, 
or  a  sound,  terminated  by  an  enlarged  metallic  extremity.  The  best 
instrument  is  a  common  sound  or  a  stick  of  whalebone,  furnished  at 
one  end  with  a  bit  of  sponge,  or  a  ball  of  cotton,  destined  to  press 
from  above  downwards,  on  the  foreign  body. 

2.  Extraction  by  the  Mouth. — If  the  foreign  body  is  arrested  in  the 

pharynx  itself,  we  may  sometimes  extract  it  with  a  finger.     If  deeply 

engaged,  try  and  make  your  patient  vomit,  either  by  giving  him  a 

sufficient  emetic  or  by  placing  two  fingers  in  his  throat.     This  often 

fails  ;  in  which  case  we  have  recourse  to  instruments  of  diverse  kinds, 

vrbich  may  be  ranged  into  three  classes.     Some  seize  the  foreign  body 

by  its  upper  part,  and  bring  it  out  by  a  kind  of  traction — such,  for 

instance,  are  ordinary  forceps,  curved  polypus  forceps,  Hunter's  forceps, 

the  forceps  with  numerous  branches,  or  giranorhynque  of  Missoux, 

that  of  Blondeau,  made  on  the  principle  of  the  litholnbic  forceps,  &c. 

Others  are  destined  to  pass  below  it  and  act  by  pushing  it  upwards ; 

some  of  these  are  metallic  crochets,  whether  forming  a  simple  crochet 

xvith  only  one  branch  (Riviere),  a  crochet  terminated  by  a  button 

(Stedman),  a  crochet  with  a  loop  made  of  a  double  wire  of  tempered 

silver,  twisted  spirally  for  a  shank,  and  bent  back  towards  the  l(x>p  like 

Pellier's  elevator  of  the  eyelids  (J.  L.  Petit) ;  metallic  rings  fixed  on. 

a  pivot,  in  a  movable  manner,  to  some  kind  of  stick;  or,  lastly,  a 

kind  of  umbrella  proposed  by  Baudens,  which  is  pushed  into  the  ceso- 

phagus  shut  up,  and  opens  out  when  it  has  reached  behind  the  foreign 

body,  and  is  pulled  back. 

The  instruments  of  the  third  class  also  bring  out  the  foreign  body, 
by  pushing  it  from  below  upwards,  but  they  differ  from  the  last  in 
that  they  do  not  act  especially  on  it,  but  they  as  it  were  sweep  the 
oesophagus,  bringing  out  all  that  is  above  them.  For  this  purpose  we 
use  vhreds  of  flax  (Delahaye),  a  bit  of  shredded  lint,  a  bundle  of  bristles, 
but  generally  a  sponge  passed  beyond  the  foreign  body  by  means  of  a 
catheter  stylet,  a  bit  of  whalebone  or  sound,  a  string  of  little  metal 
beads  (Ollenrotz),  or  a  brass  wire;  or  more  simply  a  strong  double 
thread,  if  deglutition  is  easy.  It  has  been  advised,  in  order  that  the 
sponge  may  retain  its  small  size  and  not  expand  until  it  has  passed 
the  foreign  body,  to  envelop  it  in  sheep-skin  or  a  bit  of  sheep's-gut 
(Quesnay).  Petit  enclosed  it  with  its  whalebone  stick  in  a  sound. 
It  is  more  simple  to  tie  it  across  with  a  cord,  and  to  introduce  it 
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quickly.     If  it  swells  too  much  before  you  reach  the  foreign  body, 
withdraw  it  and  change  the  sponge. 

Jlppreciation. — It  is  plain  from  the  description  of  these  instruments 
that  it  is  impossible  to  choose  between  them.  When  the  spasm  of  the 
(esophagus  is  the  only  cause  of  the  accident,  the  foreign  body  can 
easily  be  pushed  on  into  the  stomach  or  withdrawn  by  tMf  mouth. 
When  it  is  retained  by  its  angles  it  is  chance  alone  that  makes  the 
efforts  of  the  surgeon  successful;  all  the  means  may  then  be  tried, 
commencing  with  the  simplest.  When  the  inflammation  is  come  on 
we  rarely  succeed,  all  attempts  increasing  the  engorgement  and  con- 
traction of  the  tissues ;  the  cesophagus  at  last  ulcerates  and  is  per- 
forated.    The  only  resource  then  is  cesophagotomy. 

(4  )  (Esqphagotomy. 

The  methods  proposed  for  this  operation  may  be  reduced  to  three. 
1.  That  of  Guattani,  which  seeks  the  oesophagus  between  the  trachea 
and  sterno-hyoid  and  thyroid  muscles  on  the  left  side.  2.  That  of 
Eckholt,  who  makes  his  incision  between  the  two  inferior  attachments 
of  the  sterno-mastoid.  3.  That  of  Boyer,  who  makes  his  incision 
between  the  sterno-mastoid  and  sterno-hyoid.  To  this,  three  proceed- 
ings belong. 

Boyer  incises  on  the  projection  formed  by  the  foreign  boily,  and 
only  when  that  exists.  Giraud,  followed  by  Vacca-Berlinghieri,  ad- 
vised the  introduction  of  a  common  silver  sound,  or  a  more  compli- 
cated instrument,  to  cause  the  GDsophagus  to  project.  Lastly,  M. 
Begin  performed  the  operation  with  success,  guided  only  by  the  ana- 
tomical relations. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — Leaving  on  the  inside  the  tracheal  system, 
that  is  to  say,  the  trachea  with  its  muscles  and  the  thyroid  body,  we 
find  on  each  side  a  triangular  space,  its  apex  inferiorly,  bounded  on 
the  outside  by  the  sterno-mastoid.  In  the  area  of  this  triangle  we 
find  the  skin,  platisma,  a  loose  cellular  tissue  in  which  glides  the  omo- 
hyoid ;  and  lastly  the  cellular  sheath  that  encloses  the  carotid  and  in- 
ternal jugular.  Putting  aside  this  sheath  from  the  trachea,  we  fall 
on  the  prevertebral  plane  of  the  cervical  column,  and  proceeding  from 
without  inwards,  the  first  and  only  muscular  fasciculus  met  with  is  the 
oesophagus.  As  it  deviates  slightly  to  the  left  it  is  more  easily  found 
on  that  side  ;  you  meet  with  but  one  insignificant  vascular  or  nervous 
branches.  The  incision  should  never  descend  lower  than  within  one 
or  two  fingers'  breadths  of  the  sternum,  to  avoid  the  inferior  thyroid 
artery ;  nor  mount  higher  than  the  os-hyoides,  for  fear  of  reaching  the 
laryngeal  nerve,  and  lingual  or  facial  arteries,  and  also  because  at  this 
height  you  would  fall  on  the  pharynx. 

Operation. — The  patient  should  lie  on  a  narrow  bed,  with  his 
shoulders  and  breast  moderately  elevated,  his  head  slightly  thrown 
back  and  leaning  on  pillows,  and  his  face  inclined  to  the  right.  Place 
yourself  at  his  left  side,  and  an  assistant,  on  whom  you  can  confide, 
at  his  right.  With  a  scalpel  make  an  incision  through  the  integu- 
ments, parallel  to  the  trachea,  in  the  space  that  separates  it  from  the 
sterno-mastoid,  and  within  the  indicated  limits.    Divide  successively 
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ihe  platisma  and  cellular  tissue,  and  penetrate  into  the  cellular  space 
that  separates  the  trachea  from  the  carotid  artery ;  turn  outwards  the 
omo-hjoid,  which  obliquely  crosses  the  wound  (Boyer),  or  divide  it  on 
a  director  (Begin).  During  this  part  of  the  operation  the  assistant, 
placed  on  the  right  hand,  draws  towards  himself  the  trachea  and  its 
dependencies,  whilst  the  operator  puts  aside  the  led  lip  of  the  division, 
and  with  three  fingers  of  bis  leA  hand,  introduced  more  deeply,  covers 
and  protects  the  vessels  and  nerves. 

In  this  way  all  the  extent  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  oesophagus 
is  free  and  exposed.  It  is  easily  recognized  by  its  position  behind  the 
trachea  and  larynx,  by  its  rounded  and  fleshy  surface,  and  if  any 
doubt  still  remains,  by  its  contractions  and  hardness  when  the  patient 
makes  efforts  of  deglutition.  You  must  then  boldly  plunge  the  point 
of  your  bistoury  into  this  organ  at  its  left  side,  parallelly  to  its  axis. 
An  incision,  half  an  inch  long,  being  made  into  it,  some  murosities 
escape  by  the  wound,  and  the  mucous  membrane  appears;  with  a 
button-bistoury  enlarge  the  opening  upwards  and  downwards,  so  as 
to  allow  of  the  introduction  of  your  finger  or  instruments. 

There  is  no  rule  for  the  extraction  of  the  foreign  body,  and  you 
must  act  according  to  circumstances.  The  curved  and  twice-crossed 
polypus  forceps  is  the  most  useful  instrument ;  you  should  have  several, 
of  various  sizes. 

The  wound  should  afterwards  be  slightly  brought  together,  but 
without  seeking  union  by  the  first  intention,  on  account  of  the  inflam- 
mation, suppuration,  and  even  sometimes  gangrenous  state  of  the 
portion  of  the  oesophagus  occupied  by  the  foreign  body,  and  to  leave 
a  free  exit  for  fluids  secreted. 

This  proceeding,  we  think,  ought  to  remain  in  practice  as  the  gene* 
ral  method.  Moreover,  if  the  foreign  body  projected  externally,  this 
circumstance  would  only  make  it  still  easier;  and  if,  on  the  contrary, 
any  difficulty  were  experienced  in  finding  the  oesophagus,  the  employ- 
ment of  a  common  sound,  or  of  the  instrument  of  Vacca,  would  assist 
us  in  overcoming  the  difficulty. 

SECTION  III. — OF  GOITRE  OR  BRONCHOCELE. 

Goitre  being  operated  on  only  when  it  has  acquired  a  considerable 
volume,  all  the  normal  anatomical  relations  will  vary  according  to  the 
case.  But  in  every  case  its  close  proximity  to  the  carotids,  jugulars, 
and  nervous  trunks,  and  to  the  trachea,  the  considerable  number  of 
vessels  that  traverse  the  gland,  and  whose  volume  increases  with 
that  of  the  gland;  the  proximity  of  the  heart,  and  the  consequent 
chance  of  air  entering  the  veins,  all  these  circumstances  give  great 
importance  to  the  slightest  operation  attempted  on  the  thyroid  gland  in 
a  state  of  bronchocele,  no  matter  what  organic  change  it  may  have 
undergone.  Caustics — seton — ligature  of  the  thyroid  arteries — extir- 
pation, and  ligature  en  masse^  have  all  been  advised. 

Caustics  by  themselves  are  of  no  use,  but  conjoined  with  other 
means,  and  especially  ligature  en  masse^  they  constitute  an  energetic 
resource.    Caustic  potash  is  the  best. 
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TiiR  Seton,  proposed  by  the  surgeons  of  the  middle  ages,  has  re- 
cently been  followed  by  good  results  in  the  hands  of  Dupuytren  ;  one 
is  passed  through  each  side,  or  even  in  each  prominent  lobe  of  the 
tumour,  if  it  presents  many. 

Ligature  of  the  thyroid  arteries  to  procure  atrophy,  or  gangrene 
of  the  tumour,  is  not  certain  enough  to  compensate  the  gravity  of  the 
operation.  You  must,  in  fact,  tie  the  four  thyroid  arteries,  without 
counting  the  artery  of  Neubauer,  and  even  then  you  are  not  sure  that 
these  will  suffice,  on  account  of  the  anastomoses  caused  by  the  dis- 
ease. Four  successful  cases,  however,  are  reported.  There  are 
some  cases  in  which  the  development  of  the  tumour  causes  these 
arteries  to  be  immediately  under  the  skin  ;  without  doubt,  in  these 
cases  it  would  be  worth  while  to  try  ligature,  which  succeeded  with 
Sir  A.  Carlisle,  and  is  then  not  of  serious  consequences. 

Extirpation  should  be  tried  only  when  the  tumour,  by  its  size, 
renders  suffocation  imminent,  or  by  its  nature  menaces  the  life  of  the 
patient.  The  rules  are  the  same  as  for  the  extirpation  of  tumours 
generally,  only  that  here  you  must  take  especial  care  to  tie  the  arte- 
ries, and  even  veins,  as  soon  as  they  are  divided.  From  the  few  ex- 
amples we  possess,  this  is  one  of  the  most  frightful  operations  of  sur- 
gery ;  at  all  events,  if  recourse  is  had  to  it,  we  should  advise  joining 
to  it  ligature  en  masse. 

Ligature  en  masse  in  the  ordinary  way,  applied  with  success  by 
Mayor,  has  the  same  result  as  extirpation  without  most  of  its  dangers. 
We  refer  you  to  our  general  precepts  for  this  ligature,  only,  in  order 
to  have  fewer  parts  to  divide  with  the  thread,  you  should  commence 
by  dissecting  the  tumour  at  its  base  as  far  as  possible,  without  wound- 
ing the  vessels ;  you  should  apply  three  or  four  threads,  and  remove, 
with  a  bistoury,  all  the  parts  in  which  circulation  is  stopped,  and 
which  might  putrefy. 

But,  very  recently,  Ballard  and  Rigal  de  Gaillac  have  applied  the 
ligature  without  including  in  it  the  skin  ;  in  fact,  by  the  subcutaneous 
method. 

I  shall  try  to  give  an  idea  of  this  ingenious  proceeding.  The  goitre 
being  very  large,  they  resolved  to  tie  it  in  three  portions,  each  being 
strangled  with  a  separate  thread. 

For  this  pur[)ose  they  took  two  long  waxed  threads,  each  armed 
with  three  needles,  viz.,  one  straight  and  cutting  (Fig.  18,  a)  at  one 
end  of  the  thread,  the  second  round  and  pointed^  a  1,  in  the  middle 
of  the  thread  which  it  is  to  draw,  double,  across  the  tumour ;  the  last, 
curved  and  cuttings  c,  occupying  the  other  end  of  the  thread. 

Opposite  the  superior  third  of  the  tumour  a  vertical  fold  of  the  skin 
was  raised,  which  w*as  drawn  strongly  upwards,  and  traversed  by  the 
straight  needle,  a,  at  one  end  of  the  thread.  The  fold  of  skin  being 
let  go,  the  result  was,  that  the  thread  described  a  curve  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  tumour,  and  that  its  two  ends  hung  out  by  the  two 
lateral  punctures,  situated  on  a  level  with  the  upper  third  of  the 
goitre. 

Through  these  same  punctures,  but  beneath  the  tumour,  and  direct- 
ly from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  round  and  pointed  needle,  a  1,  was 
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pushed,  drawing  with  it  the  middle  of  the  thread :  when  passed  it 
was  remored  by  cutting  across  the  loop. 
At  this  period  of  the  operation,  they  had  then  already  a  complete 
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loop  surrounding  the  superior  third  of  the  tumour  st  its  base,  which 
loop  was  entirely  under  the  skin  ;  its  two  ends  hanging  out  of  the  one 
puncture  ;  and,  moreover,  they  had  a  thread  passed  transversely  across, 
under  the  upper  third  of  the  tumour,  and  destined  for  its  middle  por- 
tion. They  went  through  the  same  manceuvre  with  the  second  liga- 
ture for  the  inferior  third,  and  had  the  same  result.  It  was  now  only 
requisite  to  form  round  the  middle  third  a  complete  and  subcutaneous 
loop,  with  the  two  threads  still  isolated,  and  passed  under  the  tumour. 
Each  of  these  threads  was  still  armed  with  the  last  needle,  the 
curved  cutting  one.  The  upper  needle,  c,  was  entered  from  above 
downwards,  in  the  superior  lateral  puncture,  to  be  brought  out  at  the 
inferior  puncture  of  the  same  side;  and  then  the  two  threads,  c  and 
d  1,  tightly  tied  together,  were  made  into  only  one,  and  the  loop  thus 
ingeniously  formed  surrounded  the  middle  third  of  the  goitre,  above, 
below,  and  on  one  side.  The  remaining  inferior  needle  was  in  its  turn 
pushed  under  the  skin  frAn  the  inferior  to  the  superior  puncture  to 
complete  the  subcutaneous  circle;  and  they  had  thus  three  subcuta- 
neous loops  of  thread  embracing  the  three  portions  of  the  goitre,  the  two 
ends  of  each  loop  coming  out  through  the  same  puncture,  so  that  only 
three  punctures  remainedoccupied,  and  the  fourth,  left  to  itself,  closed 
up.    The  two  ends  of  each  loop  were  passed  into  a  $erre  naud  of 
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beads,  and  tied,  so  that  nothing  was  seen  on  the  exterior  but  these 
three  strings  of  beads. 

There  ensued  a  febrile  reaction,  which  was  combatted  by  blood- 
lettings, the  fifth  day  a  puncture  with  a  lancet  was  necessary  to  give 
vent  to  a  little  pus  and  gas,  accumulated  under  the  skin;  there  was  no 
other  accident.  The  ligatures,  gradually  tightened,  came  away,  the 
middle  one  on  the  twentieth  day,  the  inferior  the  twenty-fifth,  and 
the  other  some  days  afterwards;  there  remained  only  a  trace  of  the 
goitre,  the  skin  was  ulcerated  under  the  beads,  but  sound  every- 
where else. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

OPERATIONS  PERFORMED  ON  THE  THORAX. 

(1.)  Extirpation  of  the  Breast. 

The  rules  for  this  extirpation  do  not  differ  from  those  for  extirpation 
of  cancerous  tumours  generally ;  though,  in  consequence  of  the  ana- 
tomical relations,  and  of  the  importance  and  frequency  of  the  opera- 
tion, it  has  been  the  object  of  special  researches. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — The  mammary  gland  rests  on  the  pectoralis 
major ;  and  usually  its  greatest  diameter  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
inferior  fibres  of  this  muscle.  The  cancer  is  also  generally  elongated 
in  this  direction  by  the  consecutive  disease  of  the  glands  in  the  axilla, 
whence  the  indication  for  making  the  longest  diameter  of  the  cutaneous 
incision  in  this  direction. 

Operation. — The  patient  may  be  seated  on  a  chair;  but  it  is  better 
for  her  to  lie  down,  either  on  a  bed  or  a  table,  with  her  head  and 
breast  raised,  and  her  arm  separated  from  her  body  so  as  to  extend  the 
skin  and  pectoralis  major.  The  surgeon  stretches  the  skin  below  the 
tumour,  and  commences  by  a  semi-elliptical  incision,  with  its  concavity 
upwards  in  the  indicated  direction ;  then  he  passes  to  the  superior 
incision,  so  as  to  comprise  in  the  elliptical  flap  thus  circumscribed  all 
the  portion  of  skin  diseased,  and  even  a  little  of  the  healthy  integu- 
ments; or,  if  the  integuments  are  sound  to  a  great  extent,  as  much 
is  cut  away  as  would  be  superfluous  in  covering  the  wound  after  the 
operation ;  then  seize  the  tumour,  and  detach  it  from  below  upwards, 
then  from  above  downwards,  turning  the  edge  of  the  knife  towards 
the  sound  parts,  a  little  of  which  should  always  be  removed  with  the 
disease.  You  should  not  hesitate,  if  necessary,  to  remove  a  portion 
of  the  pectoral  muscles,  or  even  ribs,  if  the  disease  extends  so  far. 
The  rapidity  of  the  dissection  renders  it  unnecessary  to  tie  the  arteries 
before  you  have  finished.  If  any  are  larger  than  usual,  the  fingers  of 
an  assistant  may  be  applied  on  them. 

The  tumour  being  removed,  examine  with  the  eye  and  finger  if  you 
have  not  left  any  of  the  diseased  or  even  suspicion s*Iooking  parts ;  and. 
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if  you  have,  remove  them  with  the  knife  or  scissors.  If  any  axillary 
glands  are  diseased,  uncover  them  by  prolonging  the  external  angle  of 
the  wound  to  them  ;  or,  if  far  removed,  by  making  a  fresh  opening; 
they  are  almost  always  situated  on  the  external  surface  of  the  scrratus 
magnus;  so  that,  to  put  out  of  the  way  the  brachial  artery  and  nerves, 
it  suffices  to  elevate  the  arm,  and  slightly  raise  it  from  the  trunk;  the 
dissection  is  then  without  danger.  Moreover,  when  you  fear  wound- 
ing any  rather  voluminous  vessel,  arterial  or  venous,  )ou  may  em- 
brace it  beyond  the  diseased  parts  in  a  ligature,  and  divide  it  below 
the  thread.     Reunite  with  sticking-plaster,  and  dress  as  usual. 

If  afterwards  there  arise  any  suspicious  vegetation  on  or  near  the 
cicatrix,  it  should  be  immediately  destroyed  with  the  knife,  actual 
cautery,  or  caustics.  Some  surgeons  would  have  the  elliptical  inci- 
sion directed  from  above  downwards,  others  across ;  others  prefer  a  T 
incision.  Dubois  adopted  for  the  dissection  a  large  square-pointed 
Icnife.  These  modifications  are  of  slight  importance,  and  even  offer 
less  advantages  than  the  ordinary  proceeding;  but  the  following  are 
diflferent.  Instead  of  commencing  by  dissecting  the  tumour  from 
lielow  upwards,  begin  and  finish  your  dissection  from  above  down- 
"wards;  you  thus  avoid  getting  your  knife  under  the  inferior  border  of 
the  pectoralis  major. 

Lisfranc  advises,  when  the  integuments  will  not  well  cover  the 
vound,  dissecting  them  back  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  two  from  the. 
subjacent  parts.  Martinet  de  la  Creuse  had  recourse  to  the  autoplastic 
methods,  in  order  to  cover  too  large  a  wound,  and  obtain  reunion  by 
the  first  intention.  Lastly,  instead  of  sticking-plaster,  sutures  are  now 
preferred.  These  proceedings  may,  according  to  circumstances,  be 
advantageous,  and  should  not  be  rejected. 

(2.)   Operation  Jbr  Empyema. 

Surgical  Anatomy, — A  quantity  of  pus,  blood,  or  serum,  collected  in 
the  chest,  may  be  circumscribed  by  adhesions;  and  in  this  case  should 
not  be  opened  until  it  projects  externally,  at  a  spot  called  the  place  of 
necessity.  But  if  it  occupies  the  entire  chest,  the  opening  is  made  at 
the  place  of  election.  This  place  of  election  should  combine  three  con- 
ditions ;  it  should  be  in  a  depending  part,  and  should  not  expose  us  to 
wound  the  diaphragm,  or  arterial  vessels ;  with  this  intent  we  have 
been  advised  to  choose  any  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  from  the  fourth 
to  the  eleventh  inclusive,  counting  from  above  downwards;  and  gene* 
rally  at  the  union  of  the  posterior  third  of  the  circumference  of  the 
chest  with  the  two  anterior  thirds. 

1.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  patient  is  almost  always  obliged 
to  sit  up  in  his  bed,  often  even  bent  forwards;  and  in  this  case  the 
lower  the  intercostal  space  opened  the  more  dependent  will  be  the 
wound.  If,  on  the  contrary,  as  sometimes  happens,  the  patient  lies 
almost  horizontally,  the  six  last  intercostal  spaces  are  almost  on  the 
same  plane,  and  either  may  be  operated  on  without  inconvenience. 

2.  The  diaphragm  is  inserted  in  front  to  the  ziphoide  cartilage,  and 
at  the  sides  by  six  indigitations  to  the  internal  surface  and  superior 
border  of  the  cartilage  of  the  seventh  rib,  to  the  cartilage  of  the  eighth 
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and  to  the  inlernnl  surfnces  of  the  canllages,  and  at  Ihe  same  tin 
ihe  osseous  portion  of  ihe  four  last  ribs.  You  see  then  ihat  ibe  n 
inferior  the  intercostal  space,  the  farther  back  the  incision  should  be 
made,  to  aroitt  the  diaphragm :  and  as  the  miiscJes  in  the  vertebral 
grooves,  and  Ihe  longissiiniis  dorsi,  almost  cover  Ihe  posterior  third 
of  Ihe  chest;  and,  on  ihe  other  hand,  the  eleventh  intercostal  space, 
variable  id  length  according  to  subjects,  does  not  pass  bej'oiid  Ibit 
extent,  you  would  risk  falling  on  the  longissimus  dorsi  muscle  and 
diaphragm  both  at  once. 

3.  The  arteries  that  may  be  injured  are  the  external  mammarjr  and 
intercostal,  or  ibeir  branches.  The  mammary  arlery  descends  half  an 
iDch  outside  the  sternum,  and  sends  small  braaches  inio  the  inter- 
costal spaces,  which  do  not  pass  outside  the  anterior  thtnj  of  ihe 
.  chest.  The  intercostal,  more  to  be  feared,  divides  into  two  branches, 
at  the  posterior  third  of  the  rib.  The  inferior  branch,  Ihe  Emallrst, 
follows  the  upper  edge  of  Ihe  next  rib  beneath.  The  other  branch,  ~ 
which  seems  to  continue  the  trunk,  is  hid  in  the  groove  of  Ihe  rib  above, 
as  far  as  the  anterior  third  of  the  thorax ;  at  this  point  it  approaches 
the  middle  of  (he  intercostal  space,  but  is  then  so  small  that  lesion  of 
it  is  of  DO  importance;  consequently  you  more  surely  avoid  Ibis  artery 
by  incising  the  breast  at  Ihe  middle  third  of  its  circumfereoce,  at  an 
equal  distance  from  each  rib;  but  then,  to  avoid  Ihe  diaphragm,  tou 
should  mouni  to  at  least  the  fourth  or  third  Intercostal  space,  counting 
from  below  upwards.  It  is  advised  in  France  to  choose  the  ihird  on 
the  lefl  and  the  fourth  on  the  right,  in  consequence  of  Ihe  liver ;  but  ihis 
reason  does  not  hold  good  :  in  fact,  ihe  attachments  of  the  diaphragm 
are  as  low  down  on  the  right  as  on  the  lell,  and  a  collection  of  liquid 
depiVsses  it  as  much  on  one  side  as  on  the  other.  To  6nd  ihe  indicated 
intercostal  space,  you  are  advised  to  count  the  ribs  from  below  upwards 
when  the  subject  is  thin;  but  if  oedema,  or  embonpohU,  hinders  this 
method  of  exploration,  you  must  either  fix  your  place  for  iiicisioo 
at  six>lingers'  breadths  below  the  inferior  angle  of  the  scapula,  or  you 
apply  the  patient's  hand  on  his  sternum,  and  incise  on  a  level,  «'* 
the  elbow  pushed  a  Utile  backwards.  Vou  will  see  lhat  these  I 
last  indications  are  liable  to  error  according  to  the  height  of  \ 
thorax,  ihe  length  of  Ihe  arm  or  scapula,  and  also  even  accordinip 
the  state  of  elevation  of  the  shoulder  and  ribs.  The  first  is  not  at  h 
faithful;  and  you  may  easily  mistake  the  eleventh  for  the  twelfth  rib. 
It  is  more  certain  in  thin  subjects  to  take  as  your  point  of  departure 
ihe  last  nb  lhat  is  attached  to  the  sternum,  or  the  last  intercostal 
space  that  reaches  as  far  as  Ibis  bone,  which  is  the  sixth,  counting  from 
below  upwards  or  from  above  downwards.  In  fact,  in  unjematous 
persons  the  inferior  border  of  the  chest  may  always  be  lefl,  and  Ibt 
incision  may  be  fearlessly  made  ihree-fmgers'  breadths  abovej 
Hippocrates  penetrated  into  the  chest  by  trepanning  a  rib,  or  dirUT 
one  of  the  interosseous  spaces  with  a  hot  iron  or  culling  iostruaid 
Now-a-days  we  only  use  the  bistoury  or  trocart,  which  constitutes  Iw 
methods,  each  of  which  has  dilTerenl  proceedings. 

FittST   Metuod.  —  The   Bistoury.     Ordinary  proceeding.  —  Tke 
patient  u  seated  oa  hia  bed,  inclined  aJiltle  (d  tbe  beallhjr.r'*' 
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bis  arm  raised  and  his  body  supported  by  assistants.  The  surgeon, 
armed  with  a  straight  bistoury,  commences  by  recognizing  the  place  of 
incision ;  extends  the  skin  with  his  left  hand,  and  divides  it  parallellv 
to  the  direction  of  the  intercostal  space,  a  little  nearer  the  lower  rib  than 
the  upper,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  or  so.  He  raises  the  upper  edge  of 
the  wound,  and  divides  in  the  same  direction  the  adipose  or  oedematous 
tissue  down  to  the  first  muscular  layer;  there  he  recognizes  with  his 
index  finger  the  exact  position  of  the  ribs,  and  carries  on  the  incision 
at  an  equal  distance  from  each,  passing  his  finger  after  each  cut  to  the 
bottom  of  the  wound,  to  see  that  there  is  no  vessel,  increased  by  the 
disease,  in  the  way.  Having  reached  the  pleura,  he  either  feels  evident 
fluctuation  and  pushes  in  the  bistoury,  or  the  pleura  may  be  lined  by 
false  membranes,  sometimes  very  thick  and  fibrous,  and  the  incision 
must  be  continued  with  the  greatest  care.  If  in  this  manner  the  tissue 
of  the  lungs,  easily  recognized  by  any  anatomist,  is  reached  without 
meeting  the  liquid,  the  wound  must  be  explored  in  every  direction  with 
the  index  finger  to  recognize  fluctuation  in  some  part  or  other ;  and 
this  indication,  being  obtained,  directs  the  incision.  If  on  the  other 
hand  no  fluctuation  is  perceptible,  the  wound  must  be  reclosed  and 
another  incision  made  at  another  point,  where  the  existence  of  the  sac 
is  less  evident. 

Lastly,  the  sac  being  opened,  allow  only  about  half  of  the  liquid  to 
escape,  and  put  a  mbche  in  the  wound  to  keep  it  open,  and  favour  the 
gradual  exudation  of  the  liquid.  Such  evacuations  may  be  made  at 
intervals ;  and,  if  required,  emollient,  detersive,  astringent,  or  antisep- 
tic injections  made. 

Proceeding  of  Velpeau. — He  plunges  in  the  bistoury,  held  in  the 
second  or  third  position,  as  far  as  the  pleural  cavity,  and  enlarges  the 
openihgin  withdrawing  the  instrument. 

Second  Method. — The  Tbocart. —  Ordinary  proceeding, — Fluc- 
tuation being  well  recognized,  the  trocart  is  plunged  in  at  the  place  of 
necessity  or  of  election  already  pointed  out,  and  the  canula  is  left  in, 
being  closed  with  a  cork  to  prevent  the  complete  evacuation  of  the 
liquid.  This  proceeding,  in  leaving  the  canula  in  the  flesh,  allows  it 
to  vacillate  and  escape,  and  the  pus  may  flow  out  between  it  and  the 
flesh,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  air  may  enter  when  the  cork  is  with- 
drawn, to  allow  the  pus  to  flow  out.  The  proceeding  of  Reybard  re- 
medies all  these  inconveniences. 

Proceeding  of  Reybard. — He  perforates  the  middle  of  a  rib  with  a 
gimlet  or  a  trocart,  in  order  to  place  in  it  either  a  metallic  canula, 
or  simply  a  bit  of  quill ;  but  to  the  external  extremity  of  this  canula 
is  fixed  a  soft  and  flexible  tube  made  of  the  intestines  of  a  cat,  which 
should  be  carefully  wetted  before  it  is  used.  The  result  is,  that  when 
the  pus  presents  itself  at  the  tube  during  an  eflbrt,  for  instance,  it  finds 
it  always  open ;  and  if  the  air,  on  the  contrary,  tends  to  introduce 
itself  during  the  movements  of  inspiration,  the  wetted  tube  flattens 
and  forms  a  kind  of  valve  or  sucker  impossible  to  pass.  By  this  pro- 
ceeding, so  ingenious  and  simple,  you  have  the  advantage  of  leav- 
ing the  chest  always  open,  without  ever  allowing  the  air  to  penetrate 
into  it. 
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Appreciation. — When  you  wish  to  extract  coagulated  blood,  the 
caDula  is  not  large  enough,  and  incision  is  indispensable,  then  the  pro- 
ceeding of  Velpeau  has  the  advantage  of  celerity  over  the  other ;  and 
\v*hen  the  liquid  projects,  as  it  Mrere,  beyond  a  thinned  intercostal 
space,  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  deserves  preference.  But  if  the  flesh 
is  thicker,  and  the  diagnosis  is  not  so  clear,  puncture  vr\i\\  a  bistoury 
exposes  us  to  injure  the  lung,  and  even  intercostal  artery,  without 
giving  the  certainty  of  reaching  the  sac  ;  the  ordinary  method,  which 
can  only  be  blamed  for  its  slowness,  from  its  very  slowness  gains  se- 
curity. 

A  serious  question  has  been  lately  raised  as  to  the  extent  that  should 
be  given  to  this  incision;  and  the  conclusion  come  to  from  several 
discussions  on  the  point  that  took  place  at  the  Academic  de  Medecine 
was,  that  most  success  had  been  obtained  from  large  openings  ;  never- 
theless, I  do  not  think  that  puncture  should  be  absolutely  rejected, 
especially  the  proceeding  of  Reybard :  theoretically  it  offers  more 
advantages  and  less  inconvenience  than  any  other ;  and  already 
several  cases  of  success  have  given  it,  in  the  hands  of  its  inventor, 
the  sanction  of  experience.* 

(3.)  Wound  of  the  Intercostal  Jlrtery, 

From  what  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  article,  you  may  see 
that  this  accident  is  serious  only  when  it  occurs  in  the  posterior  third 
of  the  intercostal  space ;  moreover,  the  cases  of  wound  of  this  artery 
are  less  numerous  than  the  proceedings  proposed  to  remedy  it. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  very  difficult  to  distinguish  the  hemorrhage 
from  this  artery  from  that  produced  by  a  wound  of  the  lung.  The  in- 
troduction of  the  finger  to  feel  the  jet  of  blood  is  almost  useless,  the 
finger  causing  by  its  pressure  a  compression  on  the  artery ;  a  card 
passed  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  and  bent  to  form  a  gutter  to  see 
from  which  side  the  blood  escapes,  would  not  indicate  more.  All  this 
part  of  surgery  has  been  written  from  imagination.  We  shall  say 
almost  as  much  of  the  therapeutical  methods  ;  of  ligature  of  the  artery 
with  the  rib,  by  five  or  six  difTerent  proceedings,  and  the  instruments 
of  Lottery,  Quesnay,  Bellocq,  &c.,  most  of  which  have  never  been  ap- 
plied on  the  living  subject. 

If  the  wound  is  so  large  that  the  artery  may  be  seen,  nothing  would 
hinder  from  lying  or  twisting  it;  if  it  cannot  be  perceived,  and  the 
hemorrhage  shows  itself  only  by  a  jet  of  blood,  recourse  should  be 
had  to  the  following  method  of  compression. 

The  middle  of  a  fine  compress  should  be  pushed  even  into  the 
pleura,  and  tl\e  kind  of  pouch  formed  by  it  should  be  filled  with  lint 
to  form  a  pad  inside  ;  on  pulling  which  outwards  you  would  compress, 

*  It  has  been  eugiicesteil  by  Dr.  Forgu:S!>on  that  it  might  be  atlvantageous  to  emptof 
the  needle  for  the  cure  of  serous  effusion  into  the  plenra^  in  the  mme  manner  ■»  it  is 
employed  for  the  cure  of  hydrocele  and  ganglion ;  that  is  to  eay,  halfu  dozen  piinctares 
might  ho  made  with  an  acupuncture  needle,  or  grooved  nee<Me,  through  one  of  the  inter 
oosial  spaces;  and  tlins  the  serum  might  pass  througli  the  punctures  into  the  cellular 
tissue  outside  the  pleura^  whence  it  might  Im  abi^arlied.  The  same  plan  might  also  be 
adopted  in  case  of  hydrops  pericardii  and  ascites  — Druitt^p.  408. 
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.  The  development  of  the  womb  by  pregnancy,  or  any  other  cause, 
Md  the  presence  of  abnormal  tumours,  may  render  operation  at  this 
place  of  election  perilous,  or  even  impracticable.  Scarpa  advises  dur- 
ug  pregnancy  making  the  puncture  in  the  left  hypochondrium  a  little 
bdow  the  third  rib  (from  the  bottom).  OUivier  proposes  the  umbilicus. 
Vdpeaa  affirms  that  you  may  make  it  anywhere  in  the  left  flank.  The 
iraeral  rule  is  to  choose  the  point  where  the  liquid  projects  most,  or 
xrhere  fluctuation  is  best  felt ;  and  in  doubtful  cases  to  incise  the  ab- 
A>minal  wall  with  the  bistoury,  layer  by  layer,  to  the  peritoneum. 

Ordtnary  Proceeding. — The  patient  is  laid  on  his  back,  his  legs  ex- 
tended, the  left  side  approached  to  the  border  of  the  bed  as  much  as 
possible.  A  napkin  should  be  beforehand  spread  under  the  loins,  and 
an  assistant,  placed  on  the  right  side,  moderately  compresses  the  pari- 
etes  of  the  belly  with  his  two  hands  widely  spread  out.  The  surgeon, 
placed  to  the  left,  chooses  the  situation  for  puncture,  and  then  plunges 
u  the  trocar  by  a  sharp  quick  blow,  placing  his  fingers  on  the  canula 
to  prevent  the  instrument  from  penetrating  too  far.  He  instantly 
witadraws  the  shank,  supporting  with  his  left  hand  the  canula,  and 
directing  the  liquid  into  a  basin  held  by  an  assistant.  Whilst  the 
Kqoid  flows  out,  the  first  assistant  continues  the  pressure  on  the  belly. 
The  surgeon  directs  the  canula,  causing  it  to  follow  the  retreat  of  the 
abdominal  parietes.  If  any  obstacle,  such  as  an  albuminous  flake,  or 
perhaps  the  pressure  of  the  epiploon,  interrupts  the  flow  of  the  liquid. 
It  diould  be  removed  by  a  probe  passed  into  the  canula.  When  you 
have  evacuated  the  suitable  quantity  of  liquid,  withdraw  the  canula 
vithout  at  all  rotating  it,  whilst  with  your  left  index  and  middle  fin- 
l^rs  you  retain  the  skin  that  would  follow  it.  The  wound  does  not 
Mquire  dressing,  but  a  napkin  must  be  applied  as  a  bandage  round 
the  body  pretty  tight,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  pressure  previously  made 
on  the  intestines  by  the  liquid  and  hands  of  the  assistant,  and  pre- 
vent syncope,  which  often  results  from  sudden  removal  of  this  com- 
pression. 

This  operation  is  rarely  followed  by  hemorrhage :  if,  however,  it 
oomes  on,  you  may  leave  the  canula  in  the  wound,  or  replace  it  by  a 
bit  of  gum-elastic  bougie ;  or,  lastly,  comprise  all  the  course  of  the  tro- 
tirin  a  large  fold  of  the  soft  parts,  and  compress  it  a  little  with  your 
■nger  and  thumb  until  it  ceases  to  flow. 

Proceeding  of  Fleury  of  the  Val^de-Grdce. — You  must  first  prepare 
t  giim-elastic  catheter,  of  middle  calibre,  and  fit  to  pass  through  the 
Mala  easily.  The  puncture  being  made  as  usual,  the  catheter  is 
Introduced  through  the  canula  into  the  abdomen  to  a  suitable  depth; 
then  the  canula  is  withdrawn,  and  the  liquid  escapes  through  the 
sound. 

This  proceeding  has  several  advantages.  The  sound,  soft  and  flexi- 
ble, follows  the  retreat  of  the  abdominal  parietes  without  needing  to 
be  held;  may  be  plunged  into  the  parts  of  the  abdomen  where  the 
Kquid  rests;  runs  less  risk  of  being  blocked  up,  since  it  ofi*ers  two 
orifices  in  the  interior;  and  better  directs  the  liquid  into  the  i^essel. 
But  the  greatest  is,  that  it  may  be  left  in  the  wound  for  several  hours 
without  trouble.     The  liquid,  left  to  itself,  gradually  escapes ;  the  ab- 
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Method  of  Skielderup. — He  advises  ns  to  trepan  the  stenraiii  a 
little  above  the  spot  \vhere  the  cartilage  of  the  fifth  rib  is  joined  to  it; 
there  the  two  layers  of  mediastinum  leave  between  them  a  triangular 
interval,  placed  more  to  the  left  than  right  side,  and  filled  with  cel- 
lular tissue.  The  base  of  this  triangle  is  at  the  diaphragm^  and  its 
apex  on  a  level  with  the  fifth  rib.  Lesion  of  the  pleura  is  the  more 
easily  avoided,  because  the  posterior  periosteum  of  the  sternum  ofiers 
considerable  resistance  to  the  trepan.  A  bit  of  bone  being  removed, 
introduce  your  finger  to  feel  the  fluctuation ;  make  the  patient  lean 
forwards,  and  wait  until  the  pleura  is  pushed  through  the  opening  in 
the  sternum,  and  then  incise  it  with  a  long  narrow  bistoury,  guided 
on  the  index-finfi;er. 

We  willingly  leave  to  the  operator  the  choice  between  these  three 
methods.  Perhaps  Larrey's  deserves  the  preference.  Richerand  ad* 
vised,  in  order  to  perform  a  radical  cure,  to  inject  irritating  liquids 
into  the  pericardium  ;  an  operation  differently  judged,  but  which  seems 
to  us  too  dangerous  unless  absolutely  necessary. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

OPERATIONS  PERFORMED  ON  THE  ABDOMEN. 

We  shall  arrange  these  operations  under  three  difierent  heads. — 
1.  Effusions^  CystSy  and  Foreign  Bodies,  2.  Solutions  of  Continuiijf 
of  the  Intestines.     3.  Hernia. 

SECTION  I. — EFFUSIONS,  CYSTS,  AND  FOREIGN  BODIES. 

(1.)  Paracentesis  Abdominis, 

Surgical  Anatomy, — A  trocar  may  be  introduced  in  any  part  of 
the  abdomen  that  is  only  covered  by  soft  parts.  But  the  upper  or 
diaphragmatic  is  naturally  excluded,  on  account  of  the  thoracic  vis- 
cera. Puncture  by  the  vagina,  rectum,  or  bladder  is  too  difficult  and 
dangerous.  Puncture  by  the  scrotum  ofi*ers  no  advantages,  and  is 
limited  to  individuals  in  whom  the  tunica  vaginalis  communicates 
with  the  peritoneum.  The  lateral  parietes  of  the  abdomen  correspond 
to  adherent  parts  of  the  intestines  ;  the  right  hypochondrium  is  occupied 
by  the  liver,  the  epigastrium  b^  the  stomach ;  the  left  hypochondrium 
by  the  spleen ;  the  supra-pubic  region  by  the  bladder.  The  most 
favourable  region  is  then  the  umbilical  zone  in  almost  all  its  parts. 
The  English  surgeons  prefer  the  linea  alba.  In  France  we  generally 
choose  the  middle  of  a  line  which  would  extend  from  the  anterior  su- 
perior spine  of  the  left  ilium  to  the  umbilicus.  The  patient  may  thus 
remain  lying  on  his  back,  and  the  liquid  is  easily  directed  by  the 
canula. 
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The  development  of  the  womb  by  pregnancy,  or  any  other  cause, 
and  the  presence  of  abnormal  tumours,  may  render  operation  at  this 
place  of  election  perilous,  or  even  impracticable.  Scarpa  advises  dur- 
ing pregnancy  making  the  puncture  in  the  left  hypochondrium  a  little 
below  the  third  rib  (from  the  bottom).  Ollivier  proposes  the  umbilicus. 
Velpeau  affirms  that  you  may  make  it  anywhere  in  the  left  flank.  The 
general  rule  is  to  choose  the  point  where  the  liquid  projects  most,  or 
where  fluctuation  is  best  felt ;  and  in  doubtful  cases  to  incise  the  ab- 
dominal wall  with  the  bistoury,  layer  by  layer,  to  the  peritoneum. 

Ordinary  Proceeding, — The  patient  is  laid  on  his  back,  his  legs  ex- 
tended, the  left  side  approached  to  the  border  of  the  bed  as  much  as 
possible.  A  napkin  should  be  beforehand  spread  under  the  loins,  and 
an  assistant,  placed  on  the  right  side,  moderately  compresses  the  pari- 
etes  of  the  belly  with  his  two  hands  widely  spread  out.  The  surgeon, 
placed  to  the  left,  chooses  the  situation  for  puncture,  and  then  plunges 
in  the  trocar  by  a  sharp  quick  blow,  placing  his  fingers  on  the  canula 
to  prevent  the  instrument  from  penetrating  too  far.  He  instantly 
withdraws  the  shank,  supporting  with  his  left  hand  the  canula,  and 
directing  the  liquid  into  a  basin  held  by  an  assistant.  Whilst  the 
liquid  flows  out,  the  first  assistant  continues  the  pressure  on  the  belly. 
The  surgeon  directs  the  canula,  causing  it  to  follow  the  retreat  of  the 
abdominal  parietes.  If  any  obstacle,  such  as  an  albuminous  flake,  or 
perhaps  the  pressure  of  the  epiploon,  interrupts  the  flow  of  the  liquid, 
it  ishould  be  removed  by  a  probe  passed  into  the  canula.  When  you 
have  evacuated  the  suitable  quantity  of  liquid,  withdraw  the  canula 
without  at  all  rotating  it,  whilst  with  your  left  index,  and  middle  fin- 
gers you  retain  the  skin  that  would  follow  it.  The  wound  does  not 
require  dressing,  but  a  napkin  must  be  applied  as  a  bandage  round 
the  body  pretty  tight,  so  as  to  keep  up  the  pressure  previously  made 
on  the  intestines  by  the  liquid  and  hands  of  the  assistant,  and  pre- 
vent syncope,  which  often  results  from  sudden  removal  of  this  com- 
pression. 

This  operation  is  rarely  followed  by  hemorrhage :  if,  however,  it 
comes  on,  you  may  leave  the  canula  in  the  wound,  or  replace  it  by  a 
bit  of  gum-elastic  bougie ;  or,  lastly,  comprise  all  the  course  of  the  tro- 
car in  a  large  fold  of  the  soft  parts,  and  compress  it  a  little  with  your 
finger  and  thumb  until  it  ceases  to  flow. 

Proceeding  of  Fleury  of  the  Val-de-Grdce. — You  must  first  prepare 
a  gum-elastic  catheter,  of  middle  calibre,  and  fit  to  pass  through  the 
canula  easily.  The  puncture  being  made  as  usual,  the  catheter  is 
introduced  through  the  canula  into  the  abdomen  to  a  suitable  depth; 
then  the  canula  is  withdrawn,  and  the  liquid  escapes  through  the 
aound. 

This  proceeding  has  several  advantages.  The  sound,  soft  and  flexi- 
ble, follows  the  retreat  of  the  abdominal  parietes  without  needing  to 
be  held;  may  be  plunged  into  the  parts  of  the  abdomen  where  the 
liquid  rests;  runs  less  risk  of  being  blocked  up,  since  it  ofi*ers  two 
orifices  in  the  interior;  and  better  directs  the  liquid  into  the  i^essel. 
But  the  greatest  is,  that  it  may  be  left  in  the  wound  for  several  hours 
without  trouble.     The  liquid,  left  to  itself,  gradually  escapes ;  the  ab- 
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dominal  parietes  gradually  retract,  without  neediD^  the  hands  of  an 
assistant ;  and  so  you  avoid  syncope,  and  the  precautions  taken  against 
it.  This  proceeding,  very  simple  and  ingenious,  seems  to  us  to  be  in 
most  cases  destined  to  supersede  the  ordinary  method. 

Some  practitioners  recommend  oiling  the  instruments,  which  may 
facilitate  their  entry.  Some  do  not  empty  the  abdominal  cavity  all  it 
once,  but  on  several  occasions,  which  is  done  very  well  with  the  sound 
of  Fleury  closed  with  a  cork.  Lastly,  for  the  radical  cure  of  ascites, 
injections  of  wine,  Bristol  waters,  tar- water,  nitric  oxide  gas,  steam  of 
wine,  &c. ;  and  Mr.  Belmas  proposes  even  to  introduce  the  bag  of 
gold-beater's  skin  which  he  has  ima|[ined  as  a  radical  cure  for  hernia, 
withdrawing  it  when  the  irritation  is  sufficient.  But  thb  is  not  the 
place  to  discuss  these  different  methods. 

(2.)  Hqmtic  Abscess, — Tumours  of  the  GalUBladder. — Hydatid 

Cysts. 

When  hepatic  abscess  is  sufficiently  prominent  externally  to  be  re* 
cognized,  the  peritoneum  that  covers  the  liver  has  contracted  adhesions 
with  the  parietal  layer,  so  that  you  need  not  fear  entering  the  abdomi- 
nal cavity.  Incision  of  the  abscess  is  then  made  as  usual,  care  being 
taken  not  to  prolong  it  beyond  these  adhesions.  When  the  diagnosis 
is  less  evident,  Recamier  proposed  to  make  an  exploring  puncture 
with  a  very  fine  trocar,  or  a  cataract  needle,  plunged  in  briskly  and 
immediately  withdrawn,  so  that  the  liquid  may  not  escape  into  the 
neighbouring  tissues  after  the  instrument.  This  accident  is  not  much 
to  be  feared  when  the  liquid  is  inactive,  as  in  serous  cysts  or  hydatids; 
but,  if  you  operate  on  the  gall-bladder,  the  danger  is  so  great  as  to 
require  considerable  reserve  in  the  employment  of  this  means.  In 
these  doubtful  cases  the  adhesions  may  not  be  so  extensive  or  solid. 
There  are  then  three  proceedings. 

1.  Proceeding  of  Graves. — All  the  tissues  are  incised  with  the 
bistoury  to  within  two  or  three  lines  of  the  collection  ;  then  the  wound 
is  filled  with  lint.  The  inflammation  that  supervenes  has  the  double 
effect  of  establishing  adhesions  if  they  did  not  exist  before,  and  of  de- 
termining the  abscess  to  this  point. 

2.  Proceeding  of  Begin. — An  incision  is  made  down  to  the  perito- 
neum, and  the  wound  dressed  as  in  the  former  proceeding ;  on  the 
third  day  the  adhesions  are  established,  and  you  may  open  the  abscess 
with  the  bistoury  without  any  fear  of  effusion. 

3.  Proceeding  of  Recamier. — He  applies  a  sufficient  layer  of  caustic 
potash  on  the  skin  to  cause  a  first  eschar  of  moderate  size.  At  the  end 
of  some  days,  he  divides  it  with  the  bistoury,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
the  wound  applies  fresh  caustic;  and  so  on,  until  the  action  of  the 
caustic  has  caused  sufficient  adhesion  of  the  peritoneum  ;  then  be 
opens  the  abscess  with  a  bistoury  or  trocar.  When  Che  pus  is  emp- 
tied, as  the  parietes  of  the  abscess  do  not  collapse,  but  leave  a  free 
access  to  the  air,  he  substitutes  an  injection  of  pine-water,  or  water . 
charged  with  medicinal  qualities,  for  the  pus. 

These  three  proceedings  may  be  adopted  almost  indifferently  ;  but 
doubtless  that  of  Begin  is  the  most  expeditious.     It  is  worth  remark- 
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ing  that  this  surgeon,  though  he  has'much  blamed  the  injection  of 
Recamier,  has  had  recourse  to  them  with  great  success. 

The  opening  of  tumours  of  the  gall-bladder  would  require  the  same 
precaqtions.     But,  in  exactly  conforming  to  them,  you  may  see  that 
cystotomy  of  the  gall-bladdery  proposed  by  J.  L.  Petit,  and  so  much 
blamed  by  Sabatier,  would  become  a  very  rational  operation,  if  only ' 
the  signs  of  biliary  calculus  were  more  certain. 

Hydatid  Cysts  of  the  belly  do  not  need  any  other  means.  You  may 
in  fact  puncture  them  with  the  trocar,  the  escape  of  the  fluid  they 
eontain  into  the  peritoneum  causing  no  harm.  But  this  operation, 
purely  palliative,  should  be  restricted  to  those  of  rery  large  size 
—for  example,  those  of  the  ovary,  of  which  we  shall  treat  separately. 

(3.)  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Stomach. — Gastrotomy, 

When  foreign  bodies,  descended  into  the  stomach,  refuse  to  pass  the 
pylorus,  and  cause  serious  accidents,  gastrotomy  has  been  advised,  and 
even  performed. 

Operation. — If  the  foreign  body  project,  or  has  already  caused  ab- 
scess, the  incision  should  be  made  on  the  projection,  in  the  hope  of 
finding  adhesions  already  solidly  formed.  In  contrary  cases,  you 
would  make  on  the  linea  alba  in  the  epigastric  region  a  longitudinal 
incision  about  two  inches  and  three-quarters  long.  Arrived  at  the 
peritoneum,  cautiously  open  it.  If  the  transverse  arch  of  the  colon 
presents  itself,  gently  push  it  down,  and  you  fall  on  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  stomach.  You  may  then  follow  the  plan  of  Begin  for  open- 
ing cysts ;  or  if  the  danger  is  imminent,  open  the  stomach  at  once  as 
cautiously  as  the  peritoneum,  especially  avoiding  to  prolong  the  in« 
eision  to  its  greater  or  lesser  curve,  where  the  coronary  arteries  are 
found.  Then  gastroraphy  must  be  performed  by  the  proceedings  we 
are  about  to  describe. 

You  would  render  the  stomach  more  prominent,  and  facilitate  the 
operation,  by  causing  the  patient  to  swallow  fluids.  But  perhaps  you 
would,  by  so  doing,  run  a  greater  danger  of  efiusion  into  the  perito- 
neum, and  of  making  a  wound  in  the  stomach  that  would  not,  when  it 
was  emptied,  correspond  to  that  in  the  abdominal  parietes. 

This  operation  has  not  yet  been  well  studied.  We  should  prefer 
the  proceeding  of  Begin. 

No  instruments  have  yet  been  proposed  for  seizing  foreimi  bodies 
in  the  stomach.  But  nothing  is  more  easy  than  the  introduction  of 
the  straight  three-branched  lithotrity  forceps.  It  is  well  known  that 
jugglers  introduce  much  larger  straight  instruments,  merely  by  throw- 
ing back  the  head  so  far  that  the  upper  dental  arch  may  be  almost  in 
a  Rne  with  the  oesophagus. 

(4.)  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Intestines, — Volvulus ^  ^c. 

Sometimes  foreign  bodies  arrested  in  the  intestines  give  rise  to  an 
abscess  perceptible  exteriorly,  which  may  be  easily  and  simply  opened. 
But  when  they  do  not  project  anywhere,  and  still  serious  consequences 
endanger  life,  some  have  tried  to  extract  them  by  an  opening  in  the 
^t  where  the  pain  is  felt.    The  difficulty  is  the  same  in  case  of  vol- 
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vuluSy  or  strangulation  of  the  intestine  without  hernia,  occasioned  bj 
some  abnormal  constrictions  of  the  peritoneum,  or  any  other  cause. 
You  have  always  two  misfortunes  to  dread :  firstly,  lest  you  should 
have  been  deceived  by  accidents  consequent  on  peritonitis :  secondly, 
being  mistaken  in  the  exact  seat  of  the  foreign  body,  volvulus,  or 
strangulation.  You  cannot  then  be  too  reserved  in  adopting  such  an 
operation. 

Operation. — The  patient  lying  down  on  his  back,  with  his  legs  and 
thighs  flexed,  you  would  make  in  the  place  fixed  on  an  incision  three 
or  four  inches  long,  straight  or  semilunar,  longitudinal  or  transverse; 
but  especially  avoiding  the  epigastric  artery.  The  peritoneum  being 
opened,  seek  the  afifected  part  with  your  fingers.  If  there  is  a  foreign 
bodv,  the  intestine  should  be  drawn  out,  and  divided  along  its  con- 
vexity ;  the  foreign  body  should  be  extracted,  and  the  wound  treated  in 
the  usual  way,  as  we  shall  presently  describe.  In  case  of  invagination, 
you  have  only  to  draw  the  ends  of  the  intestine  away  from  each  other 
to  destroy  it,  and  then  immediately  put  it  all  back  again  into  the 
abdomen.  If  it  is  a  strangulation,  you  must  try  and  isolate  it,  so  that 
a  bistoury,  guarded  to  within  a  line  or  two  of  its  point,  may  without 
danger  divide  the  band  that  surrounds  the  intestine.  The  external 
wound  must  then  be  reunited  by  suture. 

(6.)  Cysts  of  the  Ovary. 

Anatomy. — The  ovary,  when  transformed  into  a  cyst,  loses  all  its 
normal  characters,  and  may  acquire  an  enormous  volume.  When  it 
requires  operation,  it  generally  fills  up  almost  all  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen,  so  that  you  cannot  without  diflSculty  decide  to  which  side  it 
belongs;  and,  in  most  cases,  the  linea  alba  is  fixed  on  as  the  situation 
for  operations.  Sometimes  it  is  a  single  fibrous  cyst,  with  more  or 
less  thick  parietes  filled  with  a  serous  fluid ;  at  other  times  it  is  a 
tumour  divided  into  numerous  and  considerable  cells,  having  no  com- 
munication with  each  other,  and  often  containing  liquids  of  difierent 
natures.  Sometimes  the  tumour  has  contracted  adhesions  more  or 
less  strong,  numerous,  and  extensive,  with  the  diflerent  organs  of  the 
abdomen ;  sometimes  it  adheres  by  its  base  only.  This  base  or  pedi- 
cle comprises  the  Fallopian  tube,  the  broad  ligament,  and  generally 
a  small  portion  of  the  uterus,  on  which  the  tumour  seems  implanted. 
The  artery  of  the  ovary  very  much  developed,  and  other  nameless 
arteries  much  enlarged,  traverse  the  pedicle,  and  forbid  thinking  of 
simple  and  pure  excision  on  account  of  the  hemorrhage.  Lastly,  you 
should  know  that  the  tumour  is  generally  covered  anteriorly  by  the 
great  omentum,,  which  should  be  carefully  puslied  back. 

Puncture^  inasion^  excision^  and  extirpation  have  been  advised. 

I.  Puncture. — It  is  performed  as  paracentesis  abdominis,  but  on 
the  most  projecting  part  of  the  tumour.  It  is  generally  only  a  pallia- 
tive means,  and  must  be  oflen  repeated  ;  though  Ledran  says  he  has 
seen  cases  of  radical  cure  by  this  method.  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
order  that  puncture  may  be  useful,  the  liquid  must  be  thin,  and  con- 
tained in  a  single  sac. 

II.  Incision  (Ledran). — When  the  liquid  appears  thick,  and  en- 
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closed  in  several  cysts,  Ledran  advises  incision.  A  longitudinal  inci- 
sion is  made  at  the  most  depending  part  of  the  tumour,  and  according 
to  its  position  on  the  linea  alba  or  outside  the  recti  muscles;  then  the 
cyst  is  divided  in  the  same  direction,  and  as  many  of  the  internal 
septa  as  possibly  can  be  reached  destroyed ;  or,  if  any  accident  is 
feared,  they  may  be  left,  in  the  hope  that  suppuration  will  cause  them 
to  break  up  afterwards.  A  band  of  shreaded  linen  is  put  in  the  wound, 
a  tent  being  substituted  for  it  a  short  time  afterwards ;  and,  lastly,  a 
canula  is  put  in,  to  allow  a  free  passage  for  the  escape  of  fluids,  and 
through  which  injections  may  be  made.  In  this  way  the  cysts  be- 
come emptied,  their  parietes  suppurate  and  collapse.  Sometimes  there 
remains  a  fistula  difficult  to  heal,  but  not  very  troublesome :  it  also 
boasts  of  several  cases  of  complete  cure. 

Proceeding  of  Galenzotoski. — Obliged  to  have  recourse  to  incision  in 
a  case  in  which  the  adhesions  prevented  his  trying  extirpation,  Galen- 
zowski  first  made  a  large  opening  in  the  sac,  which  gave  exit  to  but 
a  small  quantity  of  fluid.  The  fingers  introduced  by  this  opening 
proved  that  it  was  composed  of  numerous  cells:  the  surgeon  opened 
and  emptied  them  all ;  then  he  traversed  one  of  the  walls  of  the  sac 
with  a  thread,  which  he  drew  tightly,  in  order  that,  by  fixing  the 
tumour  near  the  wound  in  the  abdomen,  the  matter  that  would  flow 
from  it  might  not  fall  into  this  cavity.  On  the  thirty-second  day,  he 
found  in  the  dressing  a  flap  of  the  walls  of  the  cyst,  and  two  others 
on  the  fifty-second  and  sixty-second.  The  patient  went  out  on  the 
seventieth  day,  having  only  a  very  small  fistula. 

III.  Excision. — M.  Deneux,  in  his  researches  on  hernia  of  the 
ovary,  says  he  removed  the  greatest  part  of  one  of  these  organs,  and 
the  woman  recovered. 

Saccbi  remarks  that  in  encysted  tumour  of  this  organ  it  has  been 
advised  ^Mo  excise  little  by  little  the  parietes  of  the  tumour  during  the 
time  that  it  is  collapsing,  suppuration  being  promoted ;"  we  do  not 
clearly  understand  this  proceeding,  which  succeeded  once,  they  say, 
in  the  hands  of  Dzondi,  and  which  was  followed  by  death  in  two 
other  trials,  made  by  Lizars  and  Martini. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  us  that  excision  of  a  part  of  the  parietes  of 
the  cyst,  performed  at  the  same  time  as  the  external  wound,  would  not 
be  more  dangerous  than  incision  alone,  and  would  have  more  chance 
of  success.  In  case  you  could  not  remove  the  entire  cyst  either  on 
account  of  the  width  of  the  pedicle,  or  on  account  of  adhesions,  excision 
would  be  a  precious  resource,  especially  as,  in  case  of  hemorrhage,  we 
might  equally  well  employ  the  ligature  en  masse  of  M.  Mayor. 

IV.  Extirpation.^ — We   find  traces  of  this  operation  in  divers 

*  Extirpation  of  the  tumour  by  means  of  a  long  incision  from  sternum  to  pelvis, 
praeticeil  ■ome  years  ago  by  Mr.  Lizars,  and  lately  revived  by  Dr.  Clay  of  Manchester. 
Tbe  manner  of  operating,  and  the  previous  and  subsequent  treatment  which  Dr.  Clay 
mdopied,  were  as  follows: — The  night  before  the  operation  he  gave  ten  grains  of  inspis- 
fate4  ox  gall,  and  repeated  it  in  the  morning,  believing  it  to  have  the  power  of  evacuat- 
ing the  alimentary  canal,  and  of  dispelling  flatulence,  with  the  least  posMble  amount  of 
irritation.  The  patient  being  placed  comfortably  on  a  table,  he  severed  the  integuments 
from  sternum  to  pubes  with  one  stroke — an  incivion  twenty-four  irxihes  long.  Then, 
having  carefully  cut  through  the  peritoneum  at  the  upper  part,  sufficiently  to  introduce 
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authors ;  but  the  first  "who  framed  an  operative  proceeding  that  he  in- 
tended adopting  was  Theden,  and  the  first  who  performed  it  seems  to 
have  been  M'Doweli. 

Proceeding  of  Theden. — Theden  having  observed,  daring  a  post- 
mortem, that  the  ovarian  cyst  was  easily  detached  from  the  perito- 
neum, proposed  the  following  operation.  An  incision  should  be  made 
in  the  inguinal  region,  dividing  the  integuments  and  abdominal  mus- 
cles, care  being  taken  not  to  wound  the  cyst;  which,  according  to  the 
author,  is  outside  the  peritoneum. 

This  incision  should  be  dilated  sufficiently  to  allow  the  fingers  to 
penetrate  to  the  ovary.  If  any  artery  bleeds  (the  crural  vessels  most 
on  no  account  be  wounded)  an  assistant  should  compress  it  with  his 
fingers,  and  the  operation  be  continued.  After  having  partly  disen- 
gaged the  sac  from  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  emptied  it  of  Uie  fluid 
It  contained,  you  would  finish  separating  it  or  drawing  it  outwards;  in 
fact,  it  is  but  slightly  adherent  to  the  muscles,  and  still  less  to  the  peri- 
toneum. This  done,  and  after  having  brought  it  to  the  outside,  it 
should  be  surrounded  with  a  loop  of  thread,  long  enough  to  allow  its 
two  ends  to  hang  from  the  wound ;  the  loop  of  this  thread  most  be 
passed  as  far  as  the  ovary,  and  if  it  will  not  yield  to  the  efibrts  of  the 
fingers,  it  should  be  strangled  in  the  ligature.  If  the  ovary  is  hard- 
ened, you  would  try  to  extirpate  it  with  the  fingers;  if  not,  you  would 
also  pass  a  ligature  round  it  to  insure  its  destruction.  If  accidents 
required  it,  the  ligature  micht  be  tightened  or  loosened.  The  best 
mode  of  anticipating  them  is,  if  permissible,  to  amputate  the  ovary; 
then,  the  sac  being  removed,  it  would  only  remain  to  heal  the  wound. 
This  proceeding  appears  very  simple,  in  cases  where  the  anatomical 
disposition  pointed  out  by  Theden  is  met  with. 

Proceeding  of  M' Lowell. — The  patient  lying  on  a  bed  or  table,  the 
surfi^eon  stands  between  the  thighs,  held  well  apart,  and  commences 
his  incision  in  the  median  line  from  above  downwards,  from  the  um- 
bilicus to  within  one  inch  of  the  pubis,  dividing  successively  the  skin 
and  linea  alba,  without  wounding  the  peritoneum.     Having  reached 

two  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  he  passed  in  a  probe-pointed  bistourjTi  and,  under  the  pro- 
teciion  of  his  fingers,  divided  tlie  peritoneum  to  the  extejnt  of  the  first  incision.  The 
pedicle  of  the  tumonr,one  of  the  broad  ligaments,  was  then  firmly  tied  and  cut  through ; 
but,  as  it  was  excessively  thick,  some  of  the  vessels  in  it  continued  to  bleed,  and  required 
separate  ligatures.  The  hands  were  now  passed  round  the  tumour  in  search  of  adhe* 
sions;  some,  that  were  soft  and  recent,  gave  way  readily  to  the  slightest  touch;  but  aa 
extensive  omental  adhesion  required  to  be  divided  by  the  scalpel,  and  a  vessel  that  bled 
Dreely  was  secured.  The  tumour  was  then  lifted  up,  and  removed.  When  all  bleeding 
had  ceosed,  the  inte^iments  were  brought  together  with  nine  stitches,  and  straps  of  adhe* 
sive  plaster,  and  a  broad  bandage  was  placed  round  the  body.  The  subsequent  treat- 
ment consisted  in  giving  small  doses  of  henbane  and  morphia  when  necessary,  opening 
the  bowels  by  clysters,  relieving  flatulence  by  introducing  a  gum-elastic  tube,  and  nour* 
ishing  the  patient  with  a  diet  as  simple  as  possible.  It  may  be  remarked  further,  that 
at  the  time  of  performing  such  an  operation,  care  ought  to  be  taken  to  have  the  air  of  » 
temperature  of  65°  or  70°;  the  incision  should  be  made  to  diverge  a  little,  so  as  not  to 
cut  through  the  umbilicus;  and  if,  on  examining  the  tumour,  it  is  found  either  to  be  of  a 
diflferent  nature  from  what  was  anticipated,  or  to  have  contracted  excessively  numerous 
and  wide  adhesions,  it  is  better  to  close  the  wound  quietly,  without  attempting  to  extir* 
pate  it.  In  order  to  bring  the  sides  of  the  abdomen  evenly  together,  a  number  of  lines 
may  be  marked  across  the  linea  alba  with  nitrate  of  silver  before  the  operation.— /)nita, 
p.  413. 
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this  membranei  he  seizes  and  raises  it  with  a  forceps ;  then  with  a 
bistoury  or  scissorahe  gently  incises  it,  and,  when  an  opening  is  made, 
he  passes  the  forceps  in,  and  removes  all  the  other  parts  from  the 
peritoneum,  which  he  then  incises  so  as  to  admit  two  fingers,  or  a 
director  may  be  used ;  but  it  is  well,  in  order  that  the  peritoneum  may 
be  better  raised,  to  cause  the  assistants  to  compress  the  sides  of  the 
wound.  When  the  index  and  medius  finger  can  be  introduced,  they 
are  used  to  raise  the  peritoneum,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
subjacent  parts ;  and  with  a  button-bistoury,  conducted  between  the 
two  fingers,  enlarge  the  opening,  upwards  to  the  umbilicus,  or  a  little 
bel6w  it,  and  downwards  to  near  the  pubis,  in  the  whole  length  of  the 
external  wound.  The  tumour  then  shows  itself,  covered  usually  by 
the  ^at  omentum,  which  is  pushed  upwards,  and  its  size  and  con- 
nections can  then  be  ascertained  in  a  more  positive  manner.  The 
important  point  is  to  see  whether  it  has  other  adhesions  besides  its 
natural  insertion ;  for  this  purpose  one  or  two  fingers,  or  the  entire 
hand,  may  be  passed  in  to  explore  the  circumference  of  the  tumour. 
When  these  adherences  are  very  strong  and  extensive,  it  is  prudent  to 
give  up  the  operation,  and  to  content  yourself  with  incision  of  the 
tumour  (A.  Smith).  If  they  are  narrow  and  loose,  though  numerous, 
pass  a  ligature  round  each,  and  then  divide  them  (M'Dowell).  When 
none  exist,  or  when  they  are  destroyed,  plunge  a  bistoury  into  the 
tumour,  and  incise  it  largely  to  empty  it. 

The  tumour  then  becomes  small,  and  its  base  maybe  explored. 
Examine  where  it  is  implanted,  and  recognize  its  connections  with  the 
uterus,  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  broad  ligaments,  if  any  parts  remain 
recognizable.  These  organs  generally  form  the  pedicle  of  the  tumour, 
which  is  implanted  on  one  of  the  sides  of  the  uterus,  but  in  a  very 
variable  manner. 

"When  all  these  circumstances  are  ascertained,  whilst  an  assistant 
puts  aside  the  intestinal  mass,  covered  with  a  compress,  and  draws  out 
the  tumour,  reduced  to  one  or  several  empty  cysts,  the  operator  takes 
a  ligature  needle,  threaded  with  one  or  two  threads,  as  required,  or 
rather  strong  cords. 

If  the  pedicle  is  small,  he  passes  the  needle  round  it,  and  includes 
it  in  one  ligature.  If  too  large,  the  needle  is  passed  through  it,  armed 
with  a  double  thread,  and  each  half  is  tied  separately.  The  ligatures 
being  tightened,  and  secured  by  two  knots,  cut  oflfone  end  of  the  thread, 
and  leave  the  other  hanging  out  of  the  wound.  Then  cut  ofi"  the  en- 
tire mass  of  the  tumour  to  within  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  liga- 
tures, leaving  enough  of  the  cyst  to  prevent  the  ligatures  from  slipping 
olBT.  The  liquids  and  blood  effused  into  the  abdomen  must  be  carefully 
sponged  out,  and  the  edges  of  the  external  wound  united  by  five  or 
six  stitches,  not  comprising  in  them  the  peritoneum,  and  leaving  at 
the  lower  part  an  opening  as  a  passac^e  for  the  ligatures  of  the  portion 
of  cyst,  which  they  should  detach,  and  bring  away.  Add  some  st/aps 
of  adhesive,  and  a  little  dressing  over  all.  It  has  been  advised  to  lay  the 
woman  on  her  belly  after  the  operation,  to  favor  the  escape  of  blood 
and  fluids;  this  position  is  troublesome,  and  does  not  seem  more  neces- 
sary than  after  supra-pubic  lithotomy. 
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It  sometimes  happens  that  hemorrhage  comes  on  after  thedressiog, 
generally  owing  to  a  slip  of  the  ligature.  The  suture  must,  io  this 
case,  be  cut,  and  the  wound  reopened,  and  a  fresh  'Migature  en  nuuse*^ 
put  on,  or  the  base  of  the  tumour  be  again  traversed,  to  put  on  several 
ligatures.  Ligature  of  the  vessels,  once  attempted  by  M'Dowell,  can- 
not be  accomplished. 

In  his  first  attempts,  M'Dowell  made  his  incision  on  the  flank,  two 
inches  and  a  half  outside  the  rectus  muscle,  and  parallel  to  its  direction. 
Another  time,  to  the  incision  of  the  linea  alba,  he  joined  another  trans- 
verse, and  slightly  oblique  upwards,  starting  from  the  umbilicus,  and 
terminating  at  nearly  two  inches  from  it,  so  as  to  leave  a  triangular 
flap.  He,  however,  at  last  restricted  himself  to  incision  of  the  Tinea 
alba,  like  most  other  operators  who  have  imitated  him. 

Proceeding  of  Monteggia. — This  surgeon  objects  principally  to  the 
large  incisions  of  the  abdomen.  He  advises  puncturing  the  tumour 
with  a  large  trocar,  and  extracting  the  liquid ;  and,  after  having  some- 
what enlarged  the  opening,  if  necessary,  introducing  long-branched 
forceps,  like  those  of  Hunter,  for  the  extraction  of  calculi  from  the 
urethra.  By  means  of  these  forceps  he  forcibly  seizes  the  sac  thus 
emptied,  draws  it  outside,  and  then  excises  it  near  its  base;  applying 
a  ligature  on  its  pedicle,  the  two  ends  of  which  are  brought  out  of  the 
wound  so  as  to  be  withdrawn  when  the  remainder  of  the  sac  is  com- 
pletely detached  and  removed.* 

Sacchi  very  reasonably  remarks  that,  to  put  this  proceeding  in  exe- 
cution, the  liquid  must  be  thick,  enclosed  in  one  sac  only ;  and  that 
the  parietes  of  the  cyst  must  be  very  thin,  and  without  adhesions. 
At  any  rate,  the  operation  is  very  ingenious,  and  might  well  be  com- 
bined with  incision,  after  the  method  of  Led  ran. 


SECTION  II.T-WOUNDS  OF  THE  ABDOMEN. 

(1.)  Simple  penetrating  Wounds. 

All  authors  speak  of  simple  penetrating  wounds;  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  are  any,  except  those  of  surgical  operations.  Even  if 
they  did  exist,  when  the  wound  surpasses  the  dimensions  of  a  simple 
puncture,  protrusion  of  the  intestine  almost  always  complicates  it. 
The  parts  protruded  should  be  carefully  cleaned,  and  reduced  by  the 
proceedings  that  will  be  indicated  for  the  taxis  in  case  of  hernia.  The 
external  wound  is  then  treated  by  position  sticking-plasters,  or  even  the 
interrupted  or  quilled  suture.  The  only  special  precept  is,  not  to  in- 
clude the  peritoneum  in  the  suture. 

(2.)    Wounds  complicated  with  Strangulation  of  the  Intestines, 

If  the  intestines  are  strangulated  by  the  wound,  there  are  two  re- 
sources. 1.  To  diminish  the  volume  of  the  intestines.     Pare  says  he 

*  This  proceodinf;  is  similar  to  thnt  of  Jeafireson;  but  be  makes  an  incision  one  incb 
and  a  iialf  lonje  b«How  the  umbilicus,  without  previous  puncture;  as  soon  as  the  cyst  is 
exposed,  he  puiicturns  it,  and,  seizing  its  edges,  drags  the  whole  cyat  out  with  a  fbrcept. 
About  half  the  operations  performed  have  proved  fatal. 
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hu  found  it  beneficial  to  prick  them  with  a  needle»  to  let  out  gas. 
2.  To  enlarge  and  free  the  wound  itself.  This  enlargement  should 
be  as  slight  as  possible,  to  diminish  the  danger  of  consecutive  ventral 
hernia ;  for  the  same  reason  it  should  be  made  upwards,  at  the  superior 
angle  of  the  wound,  because  the  intestines  press  more  on  the  lower 
than  on  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen.  There  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule,  unless  where  the  incision  thus  made  would  correspond  to 
the  umbilicus,  or  would  cause  you  to  fear  wounding  the  epigastric 
artery. 

Numerous  instruments  have  been  invented  for  this  purpose ;  but 
they  are  almost  all  forgotten  and  replaced  by  the  button-pointed  bis- 
toary  conducted  on  the  director  or  finger. 

First  Proceeding. — The  wounded  person  is  laid  on  his  back,  with 
his  legs  and  thighs  flexed,  his  head  and  breast  elevated  and  firmly 
supported,  so  as  to  relax  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen ;  the  surgeon 
depresses  with  his  left  hand  the  part  of  the  intestine  protruded,  whilst 
with  his  right  he  introduces  a  blunt  director  into  the  abdomen.  He 
introduces  it  perpendicularly  at  first,  until  it  has  penetrated  into  the 
abdomen  beyond  the  peritoneum ;  then  he  takes  it  between  the  thumb 
and  middle  of  the  index-finger  of  the  left  hand,  the  other  fingers 
serving  to  depress  the  intestine,  and  prevent  it  from  rising  over  the 
groove  of  the  director.  He  draws  towards  himself  the  intestine  pro- 
truded, to  see  that  none  of  it  is  pinched  between  the  director  and  edge 
of  the  wound,  and  depresses  the  handle  of  the  instrument  until  its 
groove  is  in  contact  with  the  peritoneum ;  then  he  takes  in  his  right 
hand,  between  his  thumb  and  index-finger,  the  bistoury,  with  its  back 
tamed  downwards,  and  its  edge  upwards,  and  slides  it  along  the 
director,  at  an  acute  angle,  so  that  its  point  may  rest  secure.  The 
bistoury  is  pushed  as  far  forwards  as  you  judge  necessary,  and  cuts 
the  parts  that  form  the  stricture.  When  you  think  the  dilatation  ex- 
tends far  enough,  withdraw  the  sound  and  bistoury  at  the  same  time, 
urithout  changing  their  position,  to  make  sure  that  the  point  of  the 
catting  instrument  has  not  gone  astray,  and  that  it  has  only  cut  the 
parts  that  it  should  divide. 

Second  Proceeding. — When  the  strangulation  is  too  considerable  to 
allow  of  the  introduction  of  the  director,  the  surgeon  pushes  the  bundle 
of  intestine  toward  the  inferior  angle  of  the  wound  with  one  hand,  so 
as  to  expose  the  superior  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  be  able  to  place 
on  it  the  index-finger  of  the  same  hand,  the  nail  downwards.  This 
finger  also  leans  on  the  portion  of  the  intestine  next  this  angle,  and 
puts  it  out  of  the  way  of  the  bistoury,  which  the  surgeon  uses  with  his 
other  hand,  and  whose  extremity  he  should  place  on  the  integuments 
close  to  the  nail,  and  as  if  he  wished  to  cut  on  it.  The  integuments 
being  cut  as  much  as  necessary,  the  muscles  and  aponeurosis  should 
also  be  divided,  but  not  so  far  as  the  skin.  Lastly,  when  the  perito- 
neum is  reached,  it  also  may  be  incised,  but  on  a  director  slipped 
under  it,  for  fear  of  wounding  the  intestines.  Perhaps  you  may  even 
do  without  dividing  this  membrane,  which  seems  to  be  of  too  loose  a 
tissue  to  cause  strangulation,  after  the  skin,  muscles,  and  aponeurosis 
are  sufficiently  divided.  (Sabatier.) 
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TMrd  Proceeding. — The  left  index-finger  placed  as  in  the  last  pro- 
ceeding, the  nail  upwards  or  downwards,  a  very  narrow  curved  Pbtts' 
button- bistoury  is  passed  flat  along  it,  the  button  being  pushed  between 
the  skin  and  intestine,  at  the  superior  angle  of  the  wound;  then  the 
edge  is  raised  towards  the  angle,  which  is  incised  from  within  out- 
wards, the  back  of  the  instrument  being  always  accompanied  by  the 
finger  that  served  for  a  conductor. 

SfM.  Sanson  and  Begin  call  this  bistoury ''the  best  instrument 
that  can  be  used."  We  do  not  see  clearly  its  superiority  over  the 
common  straight  button-bistoury;  moreover,  the  three  proceedings 
may  be  employed  with  almost  equal  advantages;  only  in  every  case  it 
is  well  to  envelop  the  blade  of  the  bistoury  in  linen,  and  to  have  free 
only  the  portion  necessary. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  is  to  retain  the  bundle  of  intestine, 
which  has  a  tendency  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  instrument,  and  which, 
without  this  precaution,  would  run  the  risk  of  being  wounded. 

(3.)  Wounds  complicatedy  with  protrusion  of  the  Omentum** 

These  wounds  are  met  with  in  three  different  conditions. — 1.  Either 
the  omentum  is  healthy  and  easily  reducible,  and  you  make  it  re-enter 
as  usual. 

2.  Or  it  is  strangulated,  in  which  case  the  indication  varies.  If  the 
strangulated  portion  is  not  extensive,  and  that,  on  making  your  patient 
bend  backwards,  he  feels  no  dragging  at  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
the  best  thing  is  to  Iteve  it  outside,  after  having  washed  it,  and  seen 
that  there  is  not  th^  slightest  fold  of  intestine  with  it.  The  omentum 
engaged  in  the  wound  contracts  adhesions  with  it,  and  forms  a  plug 
that  prevents  any  ulterior  danger  of  hernia.  The  external  portion 
sphacelates  and  becomes  detached ;  moreover,  no  inconvenience  results 
from  it.  But  if  the  portion  protruded  is  considerable,  if  it  makes  the 
patient  bend  forward,  or  if  symptoms  of  strangulation  show  themselves, 
the  wound  must  be  dilated  by  one  of  the  three  preceding  methods.  If 
you  use  the  director  you  should  dilate  at  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
wound,  lest  otherwise  the  extremity  of  this  instrument  pierce  the 
omentum,  which  always  comes  from  above;  and  that  this  membrane 
may  not  be  in  addition  injured  by  the  knife.    (Sabatier.) 

3.  Lastly,  the  protruded  omentum  may  be  sphacelated.  Formerly 
it  was  tied  at  its  healthy  portion,  and  the  ganm*ened  part  removed. 
This  proceeding,  subject  to  serious  accidents,  has  long  been  given 
up.  Pure  and  simple  incision  was  substituted  ;  but  the  spontaneous 
reduction  of  the  portion  preserved,  that  sometimes  follows,  may  give 
rise  to  an  internal  hemorrhage. 

It  is  agreed,  then,  that  the  omentum  should  be  left  outside,  after 
having  carefully  seen  that  no  intestine  is  with  it.  Afterwards,  if  the 
fetidity  is  excessive,  and  the  eschar  too  long  in  being  detached,  the 
greatest  part  of  it  may  be  removed  with  the  bistoury,  but  without  ^ing 
so  far  as  the  living  portion,  and  the  rest  abandoned  to  nature.  There 
remains  the  case  in  which  the  omentum  and  intestines  have  come  out 
together  through  a  wound  too  narrow  to  allow  of  their  reduction  :  the 
wound  must  without  hesitation  be  enlarged  by  one  of  the  preceding 
plans,  and  all  returned,  beginning  with  the  intestines. 
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(4.)  Wounds  of  the  Intestinal  Tube  in  general. 

When  the  vound  in  the  IntestiDe  is  hidden  from  view  on  account 
of  the  tightness  of  the  opening  in  the  integuments,  it  is  recommended, 
as  a  general  rule,  to  confine  yourself  to  medical  means.  The  same 
is  the  rule  when  the  stomach  or  intestine,  presenting  at  the  exterior, 
is  divided  onl^  in  a  small  extent.  But  if  the  lesion  occupies  one  of 
the  movable  intestines,  as  the  jejunum,  iliiimi  or  transverse  arch  of 
the  colon,  you  are  advised  to  secure  it  near  the  external  wound,  by  em- 
bracing it  in  a  loop  of  thread  traversing  the  meso*colon  or  mesentery, 
the  two  ends  of  which  are  fastened  outside  (Boyer).  Sir  A.  Cooper 
comprises  the  little  wound  entirely  in  a  ligature,  which  perfectly  ob- 
literates it,  as  a  lieature  on  an  artery  closes  the  vesseL  But  the  simple 
looped  suture  of  Palfyn  seems  to  us  preferable  here. 

.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  suture  is  indispensable  when  the  wound 
is  more  than  one-third  of  an  inch  long;  but  it  should  never  be  used 
unless  on  the  stomach  or  intestine,  protruded  through  the  wound  of  the 
abdomen.  To  seek  the  wounded  viscera  in  the  abdomen  would  be 
contrary  to  all  the  principles  of  surgery  (Boyer).  Nevertheless,  Heister 
professed  a  different  opinion. 

The  proceedings  differ  according  as  the  wound  is  longitudinal  or 
transverse,  but  of  slight  extent ;  or,  as  there  is  complete  or  almost  com- 
plete section  of  the  intestine,  oblique  or  transverse. 

(5.)  Longitudinal  Wounds  of  the  Intestine. 

The  interrupted  suture  is  used;  but  we  need  not  again  describe  it; 
only  you  cut  the  threads  near  the  knot  on  reducing  the  intestine. 
The  glovers'  suture  applied  here  by  Guillaume  de  Ssdicet — the  loop 
suture,  and  the  suture  **a  points  passes.'' 

I.  The  Glovers'  Suture.  Ordinary  Proceeding. — Already  de- 
scribed for  wounds  generally.  It  is  here  performed  with  a  straight 
round  needle  armed  with  a  simple  waxed  thread.  This  needle  is 
passed  obliquely  through  the  two  edges  of  the  wound,  brought  toge- 
ther, an  assistant  holding  them  at  one  end,  and  the  operater  at  the 
other.  The  first  point  of  suture  should  be  made  one  line  from  one  of 
the  ancles  at  an  equal  distance  from  each  edge.  The  thread  is  drawn 
through  to  within  four  or  five  inches  of  its  extremity;  then  the  needle 
is  repassed  a  second  time  from  the  same  side  as  you  begin  on,  and 
the  edges  of  the  wound  again  traversed  with  the  same  obliquity,  pass- 
ing the  thread  over,  as  in  the  stitch  called  whipping.  You  continue 
thus  until  you  reach  the  other  end  of  the  wound ;  then  leaving  at  the 
last  end  about  three  or  four  inches  of  thread,  as  at  the  first,  you  con- 
fide the  ends  to  an  assistant,  who  slightly  sustains  them,  allowing  for 
the  movement  of  depression  made  by  the  surgeon  in  reducing  the  in- 
testine. The  reduction  accomplisheid,  take  them  yourself,  and  draw 
them  slightly  outwards,  so  that  the  intestine  may  approach  and  adhere 
to  the  interior  surface  of  the  external  wound. 

You  may  withdraw  the  thread  five  or  six  days  afterwards.  For 
this  purpose,  cut  one  end  close  to  the  belly,  and  gently  pull  the  other. 
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keeping  together  and  supporting  \rith  your  thumb  and  iodez-finger 
the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  integuments. 

Proceeding  ofReybard. — He  uses  an  ordinary  sewing  needle  armed 
with  a  double  thread,  the  free  extremity  of  which  bears,  instead  of  a 
knot,  a  little  roll  of  linen  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long.  The  thread  is 
greased  with  oil  or  cerate,  a  precaution  that  renders  the  operation  very 
easy. 

You  begin  by  piercing  from  within  outwards,  and  near  the  angle  of 
the  intestinal  wound,  the  lip  of  this  wound  that  is  next  you,  so  as  to 
leave  the  little  roll  within  the  intestine.  Then  you  bring  the  edges  of 
the  wound  together,  and  pierce  both  sides  at  once,  as  in  the  last  pro- 
ceeding, and  continue  on  to  the  other  angle  of  the  wound;  with  this 
difference  only,  that  you  place  the  points  nearer  together,  and  tighten 
a  little  more.  This  suture  terminates  also  in  a  special  manner.  For 
instance,  to  fasten  the  thread,  you  pass  back  the  needle  under  the  last 
stitch  but  one,  and  you  finish  the  last  point  of  suture  with  a  single 
thread;  then  tie  the  single  thread  with  the  other,  and  cut  off  the  ends 
close  to  the  wound. 

You  then  reduce  the  intestine,  letting  go  the  threads,  which  after- 
wards, when  reunion  is  complete,  divide  the  soft  parts  they  embrace, 
and,  falling  into  the  intestines,  are  discharged  in  the  stools. 

The  roll  of  linen  may  be  dispensed  with;  in  which  case,  in  order  to 
fix  the  thread,  after  having  traversed  the  two  edges  of  the  wound  very 
near  its  angle,  the  needle  is  passed  between  the  two  ends  of  thread 
that  compose  the  needleful.  But  M.  Reybard  prefers  the  roll  of  linen, 
which  has  the  advantage  of  drawing  away  the  thread  sooner. 

II.  The  Loop  Sitture.  Proceeding  of  Palfyn. — Settin?  out  with 
the  principle,  that  it  is  of  less  consequence  to  unite  the  lips  of  the 
wound  together  than  to  put  them  in  contact  with  some  other  point  to 
which  they  might  adhere,  Palfyn  was  content  with  passing  a  loop  of 
thread  in  the  middle  of  the  wound  of  the  intestine,  approximating  it 
to  the  external  wound,  and  fixing  the  threads  to  the  integuments  by 
means  of  adhesive  plaster. 

Proceeding  of  Ledran. — He  took  as  many  threads  as  he  wished  to 
make  points  of  suture,  and  threaded  each  in  an  ordinary  sewing  nee- 
dle. The  edges  of  the  wound  being  then  put  together,  he  passed 
these  needles  directly  through  without  any  obliquity,  and  at  least  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  apart.  When  all  were  put  through,  he  removed 
the  needles,  and  tied  together  all  the  threads  of  each  side  separately. 
The  two  bundles  of  threads  that  resulted  from  each  side  were  then 
collected  together,  and  twisted  into  one.  By  this  means  the  divided 
portion  of  intestine  puckers,  and  the  points  of  suture  approximate; 
and  Ledran  thought  that  these  puckers  would  prevent  the  edges  of 
the  wound  from  becoming  separated,  and  would  cause  their  mutual 
reunion  without  adherence  to  any  other  part. 

Proceeding  of  M,  Reybard. — ^He  used  a  plate  of  deal,  thin  and  po- 
lished, about  one  inch  and  a  half  long  by  three-quarters  wide,  and 
oval,  so  that  there  might  not  be  any  corners  to  prick  the  intestine. 
He  suspended  it  in  a  loop  of  thread,  the  two  ends  of  which,  that  tra- 
versed it  in  the  middle,  were  separated  about  two  lines  apart.      At 
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each  end  of  the  thread  was  placed  an  ordinary  needle.  The  little 
plate,  thus  prepared,  was  carried  into  the  cavity  of  the  intestine  in 
such  a  way  that  its  largest  diameter  corresponded  to  that  of  the  wound. 
It  was  maintained  in  this  position  by  piercing  from  within  outwards, 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  their  free  edges,  each  of  the  lips  of  the  intes- 
tine with  the  needle  on  each  end  of  the  thread ;  the  two  ends  were 
then  withdrawn,  and  united  together  to  be  threaded  in  a  curved  nee- 
dle. This  curved  needle  was  carried  into  the  belly,  and  directed  in 
snch  a  way  as  to  be  brought  from  within  outwards  through  the  abdo- 
minal parietes  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  external  wound.  The 
double  thread  brought  out  in  this  way  was  now  confided  to  an  assist- 
ant, whilst  the  surgeon  reduced  the  intestine.  This  accomplished,  the 
•nrgeon  took  the  thread,  and,  drawing  it  tightly,  assured  himself  that 
the  intestine  was  well  applied  against  the  abdominal  parietes;  and, 
lastly,  finished  the  operation  by  tying  the  threads  over  a  roll  of  linen 
placed  parallelly  to  the  internal  lip  of  the  wound. 

Two  days  afterwards,  these  threads  were  cut ;  and  the  next  day  the 
plate  of  wood  was  brought  away  in  the  stools. 

It  may  be  seen  that  the  wound  of  the  intestine  was  united  by  means 
of  the  plate  of  wood,  that  completely  stopped  it  up,  and  at  the  same 
time  applied  its  lips  against  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  retained  them 
without  too  much  compressing  them,  until  they  bad  contracted  ad- 
hesions with  the  peritoneum. 

This  is  a  kind  of  reminiscence  of  the  elder  tube,  or  bit  of  trachea, 
used  by  the  surgeons  of  the  Middle  Ages;  but  the  kind  of  suture  used 
U  infinitely  more  simple. 

Proceeding  of  Johert. — The  edges  of  the  wound  having  been  washed 
with  warm  water,  turn  them  inwards  with  the  needle,  and  pass  the 
threads  transversely  through  the  borders,  taking  care  that  they  are  close 
enough  to  prevent  the  parts  in  the  intervals  from  becoming  protruded, 
and  to  keep  the  serous  membranes  in  constant  contact.  That  done, 
you  may  collect  the  threads  into  one  bundle,  and  bring  them  outside, 
as  in  the  proceeding  of  Ledran ;  or  make  as  many  points  of  interrupted 
BOture  as  there  are  threads.  You  may,  in  the  latter  case,  cut  these 
ends  oflf,  when  they  fall  into  the  intestine  ;  or  bring  them  outside, 
when  they  will  come  away  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day. 

III.  SoraRE  "  a  points  passes. "  Proceeding  of  Bertrand. — ^A  com- 
mon straight  needle  and  a  waxed  thread  are  all  that  are  necessary. 
The  lips  of  the  wound  are  held  as  usual ;  then  the  surgeon  pierces  them 
both  rather  obliquely,  about  two  lines  from  their  free  edge  and  one 
from  their  extremity;  then  he  repasses  the  needle  in  the  same  way  on 
the  opposite  side,  two  lines  farther  on  and  in  the  same  direction,  and 
continues  on  to  the  other  end,  just  as  a  tailor  bastes  in  his  linings. 
The  intestine  is  then  reduced,  and  the  two  ends  of  thread  are  fixed 
outside ;  some  days  afterwards  you  may  withdraw  them  ;  for  this  pur- 

Eose  cut  one  end  near  the  wound,  and  pull  the  other.  Some  surgeons 
ring  out  the  two  ends  of  thread  through  the  edges  of  the  wound  of  the 
integuments,  to  better  fix  the  instrument,  a  proceeding  since  imitated 
by  M.  Reybard.  Others  fear,  lest  the  traction  made  on  the  thread, 
notwithstanding  the  suppuration  that  has  dilated  the  punctures,  should 
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tend  to  destroy  the  still  feeble  adhesions  of  the  intestine.  To  preTent 
this  inconvenience,  the  following  proceeding,  attributed  to  Beclard, 
was  invented. 

Proceeding  of  Beclard. — Arm  the  needle  with  two  threads,  one 
white  and  the  other  coloured ;  when  you  wish  to  withdraw  them,  pull 
the  white  thread  at  one  end,  and  the  coloured  at  the  other;  the  effect 
of  these  two  simultaneous  tractions,  in  opposite  directions,  is  to  leave 
the  intestine  immovable. 

appreciation. — In  order  that  you  may  form  a  good  judgment  of 
these  proceedings,  we  must  give  an  exact  account  of  the  effects  of 
ligature. 

If  a  portion  of  intestine  is  strangulated,  whether  by  suture  or  liga- 
ture, the  mucous  and  muscular  membranes  are  at  once  divided ;  the 
serous  alone  remains  uninjured.  If  the  serous  is  already  inflamed,  its 
resistance  is  slight  in  proportion  as  the  inflammation  isstrong.  Lastly, 
even  when  healthy  it  is  liable  to  be  divided  when  tied  in  a  simple 
thread,  but  resists  waxed  thread  better.  (Jobert.) 

After  the  suture  is  put  in,  the  following  occurrences  take  place.  la 
the  first  fifteen  hours  there  is  an  effusion  of  plastic  lymph,  not  only  on 
and  between  the  edges  of  the  wound,  but  also  beyond  the  points  of 
suture,  which  are  enveloped  on  all  sides  by  it ;  then  a  solid  organiza- 
tion  of  the  false  membrane  that  unites  the  lips  of  the  wound  and  the 
intestine  to  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen  and  surrounding;  serous  8ur« 
faces.  After  the  first  three  or  four  days,  the  thread  excites  a  kind  of 
suppuration  in  the  false  membranes,  and  cuts  all  that  was  embraced 
in  the  knot.  In  this  way  they  become  free,  and  fall  into  the  intestine 
if  left  in  the  wound ;  or  may  be  pulled  away  as  the  ligature  from  an 
artery. 

At  the  end  of  five  or  six  days  the  reunion  is  firm  ;  but  it  exists  by 
means  of  adhesion  of  the  intestine  to  all  the  parts  near  the  wound. 
After  one  or  two  months  these  adhesions  have  disappeared,  and  the 
intestine  has  again  become  free  in  the  abdomen.  The  wound  is  united 
by  a  new  cicatricial  tissue,  easily  distinguished  on  the  serous  and 
muscular  tissues.  But  I  have  demonstrated,  notwithstanding,  the 
assertion  of  M.  Reybard  to  the  contrary,  that  the  edges  of  the  wound 
in  the  mucous  membrane  reunite,  without  leaving  any  intermediate 
cicatricial  tissue.  But  these  results  have  only  been  obtained  on  dogs ; 
and  the  cases  observed  in  man  seem  to  put  off,  to  a  much  more  re- 
mote epoch,  the  destruction  of  the  peritoneal  adhesions,  at  least  in 
large  wounds  of  the  intestine. 

ft  results  from  these  facts,  that  in  all  sutures  with  tightened  points 
it  is  important:  1,  to  use  waxed  threads;  2,  to  tighten  the  less  the 
more  inflammation  there  is  in  the  serous  membrane ;  and  3,  when  you 
have  to  tighten  much,  instead  of  comprising  the  three  tunics  in  the 
suture,  you  may  content  yourself  with  embracing  the  serous  tunic 
only. 

As  to  the  choice  of  suture — when  you  use  a  perfectly  united  suture, 
the  threads  themselves  fall  into  the  intestine,  without  injuring  the  exter- 
nal adherences ;  consequently  it  seems  better  to  cut  off  the  threads  at 
the  wound  than  to  bring  the  ends  outside.     The  only  question  then  is 
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between  the  whipped  suture  of  Reybard,  or  the  interrupted  of  Jobert. 
But  here  another  material  circumstance  must  be  considered ;  when  a 
great  number  of  points  of  suture  have  been  put  in,  you  run  a  great 
risk  of  bringing  on  a  peritonitis,  or  phlegmonous  enteritis  (Jobert) ;  , 
and,  besides  the  pricks  made  in  the  intestine,  we  must  doubtless  lay 
the  blame  on  the  constriction  and  pinching  of  its  membranes.  More- 
over, immediate  reunion  is  but  a  small  advantage ;  and  it  seems  very 
doubtful  whether  it  can  be  obtained. 

En  resume, — The  best  method  is,  then,  that  which  least  multiplies 
the  points  of  suture,  produces  least  constriction,  and  of  which  the 
threads  can  be  most  easily  withdrawn.  The  loop  suture  has  the  advan- 
tage in  these  respects  over  all  the' others.  We  prefer,  then,  for  small 
wounds  the  suture  of  Palfyn ;  for  others  the  suture  of  Reybard  ;  and 
perhaps  for  very  extensive  divisions  the  proceeding  of  Jobert. 

(6.)  Section  of  the  Intestines  across. 

The  intestines  may  be  completely  or  almost  entirely  divided, 
obliquely  or  across,  by  a  cutting  instrument ;  but  it  is  most  oAen,  in 
consequence  of  strangulated  hernia  (gangrene  of  the  intestine  obliging 
us  to  remove  a  portion),  that  a  complete  transverse  section  is  made. 
Until  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  these  lesions  were 
deemed  incurable,  and  abandoned  to  nature.  Verduc  was  the  first  to 
recommend  transforming  them  into  an  artificial  anus,  by  sewing  the 
ends  of  thAntestine  to  the  lips  of  the  wound  in  the  integuments.  Littre 
i^as  content  with  attaching  the  upper  end  to  the  external  wound  by 
three  needles,  applying  on  the  lower  end  a  ligature.  Lapeyronie 
passed  another  thread  into  the  mesentery,  close  to  the  ends  of  the 
intestine,  to  retain  them  both  at  the  external  wound.  Scarpa,  in  the 
case  of  hernia  only,  would  have  us  leave  it  to  nature,  and  trust  to  the 
adhesions  already  formed. 

But  reunion  of  the  intestine,  tried  for  the  first  time  by  Ramdohr, 
gained  more  favour ;  it  may  be  performed  in  four  ways. 

I.  Method  OF  Ramdoiir.  Invagination. — Ramdohr  introduced  the 
upper  end  into  the  lower,  and  maintained  them  by  a  point  of  suture 
moderately  tightened.  Hermans  applied  the  glover's  suture  to  the 
two  ends  thus  invaginated.  Vermale  enveloped  the  ends  of  the  intes- 
tine in  a  fold  of  mesentery,  which  he  comprised  in  the  suture.  Ritch 
advised,  for  facilitating  the  introduction  of  the  upper  end,  to  place  in 
it  a  6ard  rolled  up  and  varnished ;  the  invagination  finished,  he  passed 
a  loop  of  thread  through  the  two  ends  of  the  intestine,  and  the  cylinder 
of  card,  at  the  same  time;. tied  the  threads  two  or  three  inches  from 
the  intestine,  and  secured  them  in  the  external  wound.  Chopart  and 
Desault,  fearing  that  this  thread,  which  traversed  the  intestine,  would 
hinder  the  passage  of  the  faeces,  basted  the  semicircumference  of  the 
cylinder  of  card  with  the  thread,  so  that  it  traversed  the  two  ends 
of  intestine  and  the  cylinder,  but  did  not  pass  across  the  inside  of 
the  latter. 

This  method  ofTers  several  difficulties.  The  first  is  to  distinguish 
the  upper  end  of  the  intestine  from  the  lower. 

The  only  means,  proposed  by  Louis,  is  to  retain  both  ends  outside, 
26 
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and  administer  a  purgative;  of  course,  if  the  wound  was  in  the  large 
intestine,  it  would  be  better  to  administer  a  clyster.  The  second  dif- 
ficulty is,  the  introduction  of  the  upper  end  into  the  lower.  On  one 
hand  the  portion  of  mesentery  belonging  to  the  end  forms  an  obstacle 
to  a  tolerably  deep  invagination  ;  Louis  removed  this  diflScuIty  by  in- 
cising the  mesentery  to  a  sufficient  extent  along  the  upper  end.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  the  lower  end,  contracted,  and  puckered,  with  its 
mucous  membrane  reversed  outwards,  presents  such  an  obstacle  that 
Dr.  Smith  could  not  overcome  it,  though  he  introduced  a  candle  into 
the  upper  end  to  act  as  a  stylet.  The  modification  of  Chopart  and 
Desault  slightly  diminishes  the  difficulty ;  in  fact,  the  thread  passed 
first  across  the  cylinder  and  upper  end,  being  then  conducted  acrosi^ 
the  inferior  from  within  outwards,  helps  to  draw  one  in  the  other. 

Jobert  has  invented  a  more  simple  and  efficacious  plan.  He  tra- 
versed the  anterior  part  of  the  upper  end  with  a  silk,  armed  with  two 
needles;  these  two  needles  he  then  passed  into  the  inferior  end,  tra- 
versing from  within  outwards  the  corresponding  wall,  and,  by  gentle 
tractions,  introduced  one  end  inside  the  other,  without  the  intermedia- 
tion of  the  cylinder. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  objected  that  a  mucous  membrane  cannot 
reunite  with  a  serous.  M.  Jobert  consequently  proposes,  after  having 
introduced  the  two  ends,  one  inside  the  other,  for  about  two  lines  at 
farthest,  to  pass  a  very  fine  waxed  thread  alternately  through  the 
serous  membrane  of  the  superior  end,  and  that  of  the  infeHUr ;  a  modi- 
fication that  we  shall  see  again  presently  in  the  proceeding  of  the  same 
author.  So  much  precaution  seems  unnecessary.  Reunion,  taking 
place  first  by  false  membranes,  and  by  means  of  adhesions  with  all  the 
surrounding  parts,  it  is  of  little  consequence  what  tissues  are  in  contact. 

The  failures  of  the  proceeding  of  Ramdohr  are  due  principally  to 
the  small  number  of  points  of  suture  used,  which  allow  the  intestinal 
matter  to  be  effused  before  the  first  adhesions  have  been  formed. 
With  several  points  of  interrupted  suture,  or  with  the  glover's  suture 
employed  by  Hermans,  no  fear  need  be  entertained  on  this  account. 

II.  Method  of  Du\t-rger.  Direct  Reunion. — Duverger  used  a 
portion  of  a  calf's  trachea  prepared,  furnished  with  three  loops  of  thread 
placed  at  equal  distances,  each  end  being  armed  with  a  small  curved 
needle.  It  was  first  put  in  hot  wine,  to  make  it  more  supple  and 
warm  ;  and  afterwards  steeped  in  a  mixture  of  balsam  of  Peru  and 
Commandeur;  he  then  introduced  it  into  the  intestine  in  such  a  way 
that  it  supported  the  two  ends ;  and,  by  means  of  the  curved  needles, 
he  made  three  points  of  interrupted  sutur^,  passing  them  from  within 
outwards,  three  or  four  lines  from  the  edges  of  the  wound,  which  an 
assistant  held  together.  The  knots  were  made  at  one  side  of  the 
wound. 

Proceeding  of  Sahatier. — He  replaced  the  calf's  trachea  by  a  bit  of 
card  rolled  up,  and  proposed  to  substitute,  for  the  three  points  of  su- 
ture, a  single  one  traversing  the  cylinder  and  two  ends  of  intestine 
together.  This  proceeding  certainly  exposes  to  effusions  of  faecal  mat- 
ter, and  seems  perfectly  impracticable. 

Proceeding  of  Jobert, — When  the  omentum  presents  itself  in  front 
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of  the  wounded  intestine,  he  seizes  a  fold  of  it,  which  he  interposes 
between  the  edges  of  the  wound,  without  detaching  it  from  the  rest  of 
the  layer ;  he  then  brings  together  the  lips  of  the  wound,  and  unites 
by  the  suture  of  Ledran,  which  does  not  cause  any  strangulation,  and, 
consequently,  none  of  the  accidents  that  follow  it.  Union  takes  place 
very  well;  and  at  the  autopsy  you  find  in  the  intestine  a  floating  layer 
of  omentum,  which  in  nowise  diminishes  its  calibre. 

III.  Method  of  Jobfirt.  Rkunion  of  the  Serous  Membranes. — 
M.  Jobert  conceived  the  idea  of  putting  the  serous  membranes  in  con- 
tact, by  means  of  a  new  kind  of  invagination.  The  upper  end  being 
well  recognized,  lay  your  patient  on  his  back,  with  the  muscles  of  his 
abdomen  as  relaxed  as  possible,  and  dissect  off  the  mesentery  of 
each  end  to  the  extent  of  nearly  one-third  of  an  inch.  Some  blood 
always  flows,  which  you  need  not  stop,  as  it  is  an  obstacle  to  the 
inflammatory  actions.  But  if  the  hemorrhage  is  too  abundant,  apply 
temporary  ligatures,  which  you  remove  after  the  operation. 

This  first  step  finished,  the  surgeon  seizes  the  upper  end  with  his 
lefi  hand  ;  with  his  right  he  takes  a  thread  five  or  six  inches  long,  fur- 
nished with  two  ordinary  needles,  and  traverses,  with  one  needle,  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  intestine  from  within  outwards,  two  inches  from 
the  wound,  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  in  the  puncture  a  loop,  the  two 
ends  of  which  are  confided  to  an  assistant ;  a  second  thread  is  passed 
in  the  same  manner  across  the  posterior  wall.  Then,  abandoning  the 
upper  end,  the  surgeon  proceeds  with  his  fingers,  or,  still  better,  with 
a  dissecting  forceps,  to  double  the  lower  end  inside  itself,  so  that  the 
serous  membrane  is  on  the  inside.  He  chooses  for  this  manoeuvre  a 
moment  when  the  intestine  is  at  rest  (you  may  make  it  still  more  easy 
by  passing  along  the  edges  of  the  wound  a  pencil,  dipped  in  a  weak 
solution  of  opium). 

The  doubling  being  efl*ected,  the  left  index  finger  is  introduced  to 
sustain  it,  and  serve  as  a  conductor  for  the  needles.  The  two  needles 
of  the*  anterior  loop  are  taken,  and  passed  in  turn  along  the  radial  bor- 
der of  this  finger  from  within  outwards,  through  the  doubled  part  of 
the  inferior  end,  being  brought  out  at  a  distance  of  one  line  from  each 
other.  The  needles  of  the  posterior  loop  are  conducted  in  the  same 
way  on  the  ulnar  edge  of  the  index-finger,  and  traverse  the  intestine 
on  the  opposite  side.  Then  the  two  ends  of  intestine  are  gently  brought 
together;  and,  when  they  are  almost  mouth  to  mouth,  the  finger  is 
withdrawn  ;  and,  on  gently  pulling  the  ends  of  thread,  by  degrees  the 
upper  end  is  introduced  into  the  lower,  a  round  polished  body  being 
used  to  assist  it.  The  intestine  is  then  reduced  into  the  abdomen, 
and  the  threads,  twisted  together,  are  brought  out  at  the  lower  angle 
of  the  external  wound,  and  fastened  to  the  abdomen  by  a  bit  of  sticking 
plaster ;  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day  the  cicatrix  is  formed,  and  the  threads 
may  be  withdrawn. 

Proceeding  of  Lemhcrt, — As  many  threads,  each  armed  with  a 
needle,  must  be  prepared  as  there  are  points  of  suture  required  ;  the 
needle  is  pushed  in,  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch  from  the  edge,  penetrating 
as  far  as  the  mucous  membrane;  then  repassed  from  within  outwanls, 
so  as  to  come  out  about  one  line  from  the  edge.     You  then,  in  the 
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same  way,  pass  it  into  the  other  end,  beginning  one  line  from  the 
wound,  and  bringing  it  out  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  off.  All  the 
threads  being  passed  in  the  same  way,  you  have  only  to  draw  them 
together  to  approximate  the  ends  of  the  intestine,  and  put  their  seroos 
surfaces  in  contact,  forcing  the  lips  of  the  wound  to  double  inwards  ; 
each  point  of  suture  is  secured  by  a  double  knot ;  cut  off  the  threads 
on  a  level  with  the  wound,  and  reduce  the  intestine.  This  proceeding 
was  tried  on  the  human  subject  by  M.  J.  Cloquet ;  two  points  of  su- 
ture sufficed  to  obtain  the  re-union. 

Proceeding  of  M,  Denans, — In  addition  to  needles,  three  silver  or 
copper  rings  or  ferrules  (rtro/e),  are  required.  The  two  first  three  Hoes 
and  a  half  long,  and  equal  in  circumference  to  the  divided  intestine, 
are  introduced,  one  into  the  upper,  the  other  into  the  lower  end.  After 
which  a  portion  of  each  end,  two  lines  in  depth,  is  doubled  into  its' 
respective  ring;  and  the  third  ring,  half  an  inch  long,  and  just  small 
enough  to  be  received  inside  the  two  others,  is  fixed,  first  in' one  and 
then  in  the  other,  in  such  a  way  that  the  three  rings  enclose  between 
them  the  extremities  of  the  inverted  intestine. 

To  retain  the  apparatus  in  place,  two  needles  must  be  threaded  on 
the  same  thread  ;  one  is  passed  into  the  intestine  above  the  upper  ring, 
pushed  through  the  canal  of  the  three  rings,  and  brought  out  below 
the  inferior  ring,  so  that  the  apparatus  is  embraced  by  the  loop  of 
thread.  The  needle  is  then  returned  through  the  hole  it  came  out  at, 
and  passed  between  the  external  surface  of  the  ring  and  the  internal 
surface  of  the  intestine,  and  brought  out  through  the  intestine  at  the 
spot  where  it  is  doubled  in.  Then  he  pulls  the  thread,  the  loop  of 
which  re-enters  by  the  puncture,  like  a  stitch  that  is  unsewn.  The 
other  needle  is  passed  back  in  the  same  manner;  and  the  result  is 
that  the  loop  of  thread  embraces  only  the  three  rings,  without  includ- 
ing the  intestine,  except  at  the  point  where  the  needles  came  out.  A 
double  knot  is  then  made,  and  the  threads  cut  off  as  short  as  possible  ; 
a  similar  ligature  is  placed  on  the  other  side,  and  then  the  intestine  is 
reduced  as  usual.  The  following  is  the  result:  the  serous  membranes 
in  contact  first  unite,  the  portions  doubled  in  mortify,  and  the  rings, 
becoming  free,  are  carried  off  in  the  stools. 

IV.  Method  of  Amussat. — This  surgeon  has  tried  on  animals 
another  method,  which  consists  in  placing  in  the  intestine  a  cork 
expanded  at  its  ends,  narrowed  in  the  centre,  so  as  to  present  a  central 
groove  or  furrow.  The  two  ends  of  intestine  having  been  invaginated 
within  each  other,  in  such  a  way  that  both  cover  this  gutter,  they  are 
tied  on  it  tightly  with  a  strong  thread,  and  all  the  portion  of  the  intes- 
tine that  passes  this  ligature  is  cut  off  with  a  scissors.  The  following 
takes  place : — the  serous  membrane  of  the  two  ends  covers  the  ligature 
and  adheres  together,  in  consequence  of  the  inflammation  determined 
by  it.  After  a  certain  time  the  ligature  cuts  the  parts  it  embraces, 
and  falls  into  the  intestine,  coming  away  in  the  stools ;  and  in  dogs 
the  intestine  is  not  found  narrowed  by  this  proceeding.  There  is  this 
advantage  here,  that  you  have  no  need  to  see  which  is  the  upper  or 
lower  end  of  the  intestine  to  invaginate.  But  there  is  something  aston- 
ishing  in  this  proceeding;  and,  before  trying  it  on  the  human  body, 
it  requires  further  meditation  and  experiment. 
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.Appreciation. — The  first  methods  have  all  succeeded  in  turn  ;  and, 
when  their  most  perfect  proceedings  are  chosen,  they  offer  equal 
chances.  It  may  be  objected  to  the  method  of  Ramdohr  that  it  leaves 
in  the  intestine  a  kind  of  valve,  which  has  a  tendency  to  contract ; 
that  of  Jobert  is  not  exempt  from  the  same  reproach.  That  of  Du ver- 
ger gives  more  reason  to  fear,  lest  a  point  of  suture  giving  way,  effu- 
sion should  take  place  into  the  peritoneum.  Moreover,  the  primitive 
reunion  always  taking  place  by  adhesions  to  the  neighbouring  tissues, 
it  seems  to  us  of  very  little  use  to  fit  exactly  together  the  serous 
membrane. 

Everything  being  taken  into  account,  there  are  only  two  points  of 
view  to  regard  the  question  in,  viz.,  the  facility  of  execution  and  the 
number  of  points  of  suture,  a  powerful  cause  of  irritation.  In  respect 
to  the  first,  the  method  of  Ramdohr  is  certainly  inferior  to  the  others. 
In  respect  to  the  second,  the  method  of  Duverger  requires  too  numer- 
ous and  approximated  points  of  suture.  The  third  method  remains, 
in  which  the  proceeding  of  Lembert  is  evidently  the  best,  on  account 
of  its  simplicity.     It  is  to  it,  then,  that  we  give  the  preference. 

SECTION  III. — HERNIA. 

The  cases  of  hernia  that  require  the  assistance  of  operative  surgery 
are  —  inguinal  hernia,  crural  hernia,  and  umbilical  or  exomphalic 
hernia.  Wc  class  with  them  the  account  of  artificial  anus,  which  arises 
most  generally  from  strangulated  hernia. 

(1.)  Inguinal  Hernia, 

The  anatomical  data  necessary  for  the  surgical  treatment  of  this 
hernia  differ  in  the  adult  and  infant.  In  the  adult  male,  the  inguinal 
canal  is  a  sort  of  passage,  about  one  inch  and  a  half  in  length,  through 
which  passes  the  spermatic  cord.  In  the  female  it  is  a  little  longer, 
and  much  more  narrow ;  and  it  is  occupied  by  the  round  ligament  of 
the  uterus,  which  partly  accounts  for  the  rarity  of  inguinal  hernia  in 
woman. 

The  inguinal  canal  has  two  orifices  ;  one  internal  or  abdominal, 
corresponding  very  nearly  to  the  middle  of  the  space  that  separates 
the  spine  of  the  ilium  from  the  pubis,  formed  by  a  kind  of  prolongation 
o( the  Jascia  transversaliSy  inverted  on  itself  as  the  finger  of  a  glove, 
and  forming  also  a  sheath  for  the  spermatic  cord.  The  other  external, 
called  also  the  inguinal  ring,  almost  triangular,  formed  by  the  diverg- 
ence of  the  two  strong  bands  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  obliquus 
externus,  which  are  called  the  pillars  of  the  ring,  one  of  which  is 
inseYted  into  the  spine,  and  the  other  into  the  symphysis  pubis.  The 
internal  side  of  this  ring  is  about  one  inch  from  the  symphysis  pubis; 
its  greatest  diameter  is  parallel  to  the  crural  arch,  and  consequently 
directed  upwards  and  outwards. 

The  course  of  the  canal,  cylindrical  like  the  cord  it  embraces,  fol- 
lows the  same  direction  as  the  crnral  arch,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  an  interval  of  not  more  than  from  one-third  to  half  an  inch.  Its 
circumference  is  divided  into  four  walls ;  an  anterior,  formed  by  the 
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aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique;  a  posterior,  by  the  fateia  tnms- 
versnlis,  very  slrong  here ;  an  inferior,  which  here  presents  a  klDtl  of 
gulter,  resulting  from  the  nninn  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external 
oblique  in  front,  with  rhe  fascia  transversatis  behind,  and  the  external 
projection  of  which  is  Poupart's  ligament.     The  superior  wnll,  strictly- 
speaking,  does  not  exist ;  it  is  represented  by  the  lower  edge  of  Ihe 
internal  oblique,  but  this  disposition  is  not  constant.     Somelimra  the 
spermnlic  cord  traverses  the  fibres  of  the  internal  oblique,  which  tbus  1 
form  for  it  a  complete  enrelop,  more  rarely  the  transveraalis  also; 
and  this  muscular  ring,  single  or  double,  has  been  brought  forward  to   i 
account  for  a  supposed  spasmodic  strangulation,  pointed  out  by  several  ^ 
authors. 


Inguinal  hernia,  developed  in  the  adult,  is  composed  of  a  peritotieBl 
sac,  and  in  general  a  portion  of  omentum  or  small  intestine;  but  almost 
every  movable  viscera  of  Ihe  abdomen  has  been  found  in  Ihem.  Tlie 
sac  may  become  thickened,  burst,  be  filled  wilh  serum,  or  conlract 
adhesions;  its  neck  becomes  narrowed,  and  in  time  is  solid  enough 
to  be  the  essential  seat  of  str»ngulatian.  A  sac  has  sometiiQes  been 
found  with  several  necks,  when  the  first  is  driven  out  by  an  eflbrt 
that  produces  a  fresh  hernia.  The  intestines  may  also  present  adbe- 
aions ;  but  we  cannot  be  aware  of  all  these  anomalies  beroreband,  nor 
consequently  establish  any  general  precepis  for  the  operation. 

When  a  real  strangulation  lakes  place  it  has  always  been  found  at 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  when  the  hernia  has  followed  its  usual  coumt. 
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The  external  inguinal  ring,  and  the  anterior  wall,  are  covered  by  the 
fascia  superficialis,  and  by  the  skin.  The  internal  ring  and  the  pos- 
terior surface  are  lined  by  the  peritoneum,  whose  relations  we  must 
mention. 

Opposite  the  internal  ring  the  peritoneum  presents,  first,  a  little 
depression,  the  last  vestige  of  the  tunica  vaginalis ;  it  is  named  the 
external  inguinal  fossa:  here  the  common  or  oblique  inguinal  hernia 
protrudes.  A  little  more  internally  exists  a  second  depression  of  the 
peritoneum,  the  internal  inguinal  fossa^  corresponding  to  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  canal ;  here  the  hernia,  called  direct,  protrudes.  This  de- 
pression is  bounded  on  the  inside  by  the  projection  of  the  umbilical 
artery,  transformed  into  a  fibrous  cord  ;  more  internally  still  is  found 
another  depression,  extending  from  the  umbilical  artery  to  the  external 
border  of  the  tendon  of  the  rectus  muscle,  and  which  has  been  named 
by  Velpeau  vesico-inguinal  or  vesico-pubic.  It  corresponds  to  the 
external  inguinal  opening,  or  is  even  more  to  the  inside  ;  the  hernias 
that  come  out  here  are  called  direct  or  internal  inguinal.  Any  hernia 
that  protrudes  through  a  split  in  the  aponeurosis  may  be  strangled  by 
the  neck  of  the  sac,  or  by  the  abnormal  opening  that  gives  passage  to  it. 

The  external  inguinal  ring  is  not  bordered  by  any  vessel ;  so  that 
you  may  incise  it  on  any  side  without  fear.  But  the  same  is  not  the 
case  with  the  internal  ring.  In  the  first  place,  opposite  it  in  the  sub- 
cutaneous layer,  we  meet  the  tegumentary  artery,  which  passes  up 
obliquely  to  the  umbilicus,  from  the  middle  of  the  space  between  the 
pubis  and  spine  of  the  ilium. 

But  the  epigastric  artery  is  of  more  importance.  Springing  from  the 
external  iliac,  almost  immediately  beneath  the  internal  ring,  it  passes 
up  between  the  fascia  transversalis  and  the  peritoneum,  bordering 
round  the  internal  semi-circumference  of  this  ring,  and,  consequently, 
placed  between  the  external  inguinal  fossa  and  the  internal  (see  my 
Anatomie  Chirurgicale), 

You  see,  by  this,  what  are  the  relations  of  an  internal  or  external 
hernia  with  the  epigastric  artery,  and  in  what  direction  the  efforts  at 
reduction  should  be  made.  But  with  time  the  canal  changes  its  size 
and  direction. 

In  old  and  voluminous  hernias  it  becomes  much  enlarged ;  the  inter- 
nal ring  becomes  approximated  to  the  external,  and  they  are  some- 
times confounded  into  one  opening,  the  canal  having  entirely  disap- 
peared. Sometimes  also  it  happens  in  these  cases  that  the  spermatic 
cord  is  flattened  by  the  hernia,  and  all  its  parts  separated  and  scat- 
tered ;  then,  in  the  operation  of  dilatation,  you  run  a  chance  of  finding 
under  your  knife  the  spermatic  artery,  displaced. 

In  the  infant  the  inguinal  canal  is  as  it  were  but  one  opening;  the 
two  rings  correspond  almost  exactly.  But,  moreover,  it  is  oecupied 
by  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which  still  communicates  with  the  peritoneum. 

According  to  Camj)er,  this  communication  exists  at  birth  on  each 
side,  in  almost  half  of  the  subjects;  on  the  right  side  in  almost  a  quar- 
ter ;  on  the  lef\  in  about  one-eighth  ;  which  explains  the  greater  fre- 
quency of  congenital  hernia  on  the  right  side. 

In  time  this  communication  is  obliterated,  and  by  the  enlargement 
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of  the  pelvisy  the  internal  ring  being  drawn  outwards  whilst  the  exter- 
nal remains  almost  in  the  same  place,  the  canal  is  formed  as  we  hafe 
described. 

It  follows  from  this  that  congenital  hernia  has  no  peritoneal  sac  ;  but 
that  it  is  in  contact  with  the  tunica  vaginalis  and  testicle :  that  it  is 
always  external ;  that  is  to  say,  that  it  always  has  the  epigastric 
artery  internal  to  its  neck,  and  that  the  efibrts  of  reduction  should  be 
directed  almost  entirely  from  before  backwards,  and  from  beloir  up- 
wards. 

All  the  operations  for  inguinal  hernia  may  be  ranged  under  these 
four  principal  heads:  1.  Palliative  treatment,  2.  Radical  cure,  3.  Pro- 
ceedings of  reduction,  4.  Operation  of  dilatation,  or  cutting  the  stric- 
ture, "herniotomy.'* 

Palliative  Treatment, 

This  consists  in  the  application  of  bandages,  which  are  made  of 
various  materials,  and  of  diflerent  shapes  ;  the  principal  are  the  Eng- 
lish ;  the  old  or  French,  the  spring  of  which  forms  part  of  the  girdle, 
and  this  is  distinguished  especially  by  the  shape  of  the  spring ;  and 
the  bandage,  called  ^*' franc  comptois^*^  the  girdle  of  which  is  soft,  and 
the  spring  is  in  the  pad  itself.  To  the  spring  of  the  English  and 
French  trusses  are  attached  hard  or  soft  pads  of  ivory,  wood,  hair,  or 
caoutchouc,  stuffed  or  containing  air,  fixed  or  movable ;  and  these 
springs  and  pads  also  have  undergone  a  host  of  modifications,  most  of 
them  relying  on  patents,  or  favourable  reports  from  scientific  societies. 

A  deep  research  into  this  subject  has  shown  us — 

1.  That  three-quarters  of  the  hernias  are  badly  supported  by  any 
truss  applied  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

2.  That,  as  a  general  rule,  the  English  spring  is  far  preferable  to 
the  old  one. 

3.  That  movable  pads,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  have  some  real 
advantages  over  the  fixed. 

4.  That,  in  oblique  inguinal  hernia,  the  pad  should  press  on  the 
course  of  the  canal,  and  on  the  internal  orifice,  without  touching  the 
pubis,  unless  in  some  exceptional  cases. 

5.  That,  in  direct  hernia,  the  pad  should  be  more  voluminous,  fixed, 
and  resting  on  the  pubis. 

6.  That  hard  pads  are  most  suitable  for  compressing  the  canal,  soft 
ones  for  direct  hernia. 

7.  That  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  surgeons  would  pay  special 
attention  to  this  very  important  branch  of  our  art,  which  has  been 
too  long  left  to  banJagists. 

Radical  Cure, 

Several  means  have  been  advised  and  employed.     Such  as — 

1.  Castration^  long  since  proscribed  and  rejected. 

2.  Cauterization  with  the  hot  iron,  or  caustics,  sometimes  applied 
on  the  integuments  themselves,  the  hernia  having  been  reduced,  and 
the  cord  put  on  one  side  ;  or,  according  to  the  advice  of  Monro,  the 
skin  being  first  divided,  so  as  to  act  directly  on  the  hernial  sac. 
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3.  Ligature  of  the  sac^  which  consisted  formerly  in,  after  having  in- 
cised the  integumentSy  passing  round  the  sac,  inchiding  the  cord,  a 
needle  furnished  with  a  gold  or  lead  wire,  the  ends  of  which  were 
twisted  to  strangle  the  parts.  This  was  called  the  ^^  point  dore.^^ 
The  superfluous  ends  were  then  cut  off,  and  the  wound  was  closed 
over  it.  The  division  of  the  cord  that  followed  necessarily  caused 
atrophy  of  the  testicle. 

Since  the  time  of  A.  Pare,  ligature  has  been  performed  in  a  more 
rational  manner,  the  hernial  sac  only  being  comprised  in  it,  the  cord 
being  carefully  put  out  of  the  way ;  and  more  lately  it  is  done  with 
ordinary  threads  of  silk  or  catgut. 

4.  The  royal  suture.  For  this  the  sac  was  exposed  entirely  ;  it  was 
then  raised  and  sewn  up  by  a  suture,  like  that  for  wounds  of  the  in- 
testine, afler  which  the  portion  of  the  sac  outside  the  suture  was  ex* 
cised,  and  the  wound  lightly  dressed,  until  the  threads  came  away. 

5.  The  Proceeding  of  Espagnol^  which  consists  in  incising  the  sac, 
pushing  back  the  testicle  into  the  abdomen,  and  then  making  the  point 
dorif  and  cicatrizing  the  wound. 

6.  Scarifications^  performed  on  the  anterior  wall  of  the  sac  only, 
(for  fear  of  wounding  the  spermatic  vessels)  seconded  by  direct  com- 
pression. 

7.  Reduction  of  the  hernial  sac,  dissected  from  its  adhesions. 

8.  Mediate  compresdorij  by  means  of  a  truss  applied  on  the  canal. 
This  method  has  obtained  incontestable  success,  especially  on  young 
subjects ;  for  adults,  rest  in  the  horizontal  position  is  also  enjoined,  a 
practice  recently  renewed  with  advantage  by  M.  Ravin. 

9.  Obliteration  of  the  ring,  by  means  of  a  plug,  of  integuments, 
afler  the  autoplastic  method  of  Jameson. 

10.  Lastly,  the  proceedings  of  MM.  Belmas,  Gerdy,  Bonnet,  and 
Guerin  ;  which,  for  their  originality  and  novelty,  deserve  special  des- 
cription. 

Proceedings  of  M.  Belmas, — The  instruments  necessary  for  the 
operation  are,  1.  An  ordinary  lancet.  2.  Two  small  blunt  hooks,  each 
mounted  in  a  handle.  3.  A  metallic  canula,  six  inches  and  a  half  in 
length,  by  one  line  and  a  half  in  diameter,  representing  the  arch  of  a 
circle  of  six  inches  and  a  half  radius,  and  furnished  near  its  external 
extremity  with  a  plate  by  which  it  may  be  held.  4.  A  stylet  with  a 
similar  curve,  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  trocar's  point,  and  screwed 
at  the  other  to  a  grooved  metallic  collar,  round  which  is  fixed  by  a 
strong  ligature  a  membranous  pouch,  made  of  a  portion  of  dissected 
intestine  (**  baudruche  ")  empty,  and  thin  enough  to  traverse  the  canula. 
6.  An  ordinary  ligature  forceps.  6.  An  inflating  canula,  formed  of 
two  tubes  divided,  one  furnished  with  a  cock,  and  which  fits  to  the  collar 
of  the  membranous  pouch;  the  other  having  at  its  extremity  another 
membranous  pouch,  inflated  with  air,  and  which  qan  only  be  emptied 
by  opening  the  cock. 

Everything  being  thus  prepared,  the  patient  is  laid  on  his  back,  witj> 
the  muscles  of  his  abdomen  relaxed,  and  his  pelvis  a  little  raised,  and 
inclined  to  the  side  opposite  the  hernia  ;  the  hernia  is  first  reduced,  and 
then  an  assistant  keeps  it  back,  with  his  finger  pressing  on  the  ring. 
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The  surgeon  then  raises  the  parietes  of  the  hernial  sac,  slides  them 
between  his  fingers  to  make  sure  that  they  are  empty,  and  at  the  most 
depending  part  of  the  pouch  makes  a  puncture  with  the  lancet. 

Through  this  small  opening,  the  lips  of  which  are  held  apart  with 
the  blunt  hooks,  he  introduces  the  metallic  canula  into  the  sac,  and 
passes  it  cautiously  along  the  internal  wall  of  the  hernial  pouch  to  its 
neck,  and  with  its  internal  extremity  raises  the  skin  on  a  level  with  the 
ring.  He  then  grasps  the  projection  thus  formed  with  his  left  index- 
iinger  and  thumb,  and  thus  fixes  the  canula,  assuring  himself  that  no 
part  is  included  between  it  and  the  sac. 

The  assistant  then  passes  the  stylet  through  the  canula,  with  its  point 
forwards,  and  pushes  it  from  within  outwards,  through  the  sac  and 
integuments.  As  soon  as  it  sufficiently  projects,  the  operator  seizes 
it  with  the  fingers  that  supported  the  conducting  canula,  and,  whilst 
he  withdraws  the  latter  with  his  right  hand,  he  draws  the  stylet  through 
with  his  lefl,  until  the  metallic  collar  appears  above  the  level  of  the 
skin.  He  seizes  this  collar  with  the  forceps,  unscrews  the  stylet,  and 
replaces  it  by  the  inflating  sound  ;  when  the  latter  is  well  adjusted,  he 
opens  its  cock,  and,  by  slight  pressure  made  on  the  external  pouch, 
causes  the  air  it  contains  to  pass  into  the  internal  pouch  ;  then  he  closes 
the  cock,  and  removes  the  external  portion  of  the  tube,  which  is  of  no 
further  use. 

By  all  these  means,  then,  he  has  placed  in  the  sac,  on  a  level  with 
the  ring,  a  pouch  of  intestine  full  of  air,  on  which  a  methodical  com- 
pression is  made,  in  order  that  the  sac  may  apply  exactly  over  it,  and 
that  the  hernia  may  remain  reduced.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the 
operation  he  opens  the  cock  at  intervals,  and  favours  the  escape  of  the 
air  shut  up  in  the  pouch,  by  gentle  pressure.  When  it  is  supposed 
to  be  empty,  which  takes  place  generally,  in  from  forty  to  forty-eight 
hours,  by  gentle  traction  on  the  cock,  draw  out  the  metallic  collar,  and 
establish  a  graduated  methodical  compression,  which  should  be  kept 
up  for  at  least  fifteen  days,  to  insure  the  success  of  the  operation. 
The  following  occurrences  take  place  : — The  membranous  pouch 
produces,  by  its  presence,  an  abundant  exhalation  of  serum  ;  it  becomes 
impregnated  with  it,  and  becomes  filled  with  it  as  by  imbibition ;  af- 
terwards this  serum  is  condensed,  and  becomes  at  last  organized  into 
an  actual  fibrous  plug,  which  hermetically  closes  the  hernial  opening, 
and  contracts  solid  adhesions  with  the  neighbouring  parts.  The  mem- 
branous pouch  itself  seems  to  be  absorbed  after  a  time. 

Proceeding  of  M.  Gerdy, — The  instruments  necessary  are — 1.  A 
curved  needle,  pierced  with  an  eye  at  its  extremity,  mounted  on  a 
fixed  and  solid  handle.  2.  Six  tubes  of  quill,  or  bougie  for  the  quilled 
suture.  3.  A  bottle  of  concentrated  liquor  ammoniac,  and  a  pencil  to 
apply  it  with.     4.  Six  double  ligatures. 

The  patient  lying  down,  the  surgeon  places  his  left  index-finger 
under  the  anterior  origin  of  the  scrotum,  pushes  back  the  skin  from 
below  upwards  into  the  ring,  and  even  into  the  inguinal  canal  as  far 
as  possible,  leaving  behind  the  spermatic  cord.  The  needle,  armed 
with  a  double  thread,  is  then  directed  on  the  index-finger  to  the  bot- 
om  of  this  kind  of  cul-de-sac,  and,  by  a  movement  of  depression,  its 
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point  is  brought  out  in  front,  so  as  to  traverse  at  the  same  time  the  skin 
pushed  back,  the  anterior  wall  of  the  canal,  and  the  skin  of  the  abdomi- 
nal parietes ;  as  soon  as  the  eye  is  seen  outside,  one  end  of  the  ligature 
is  disengaged  and  kept  outside,  whilst  the  needle  is  withdrawn  with 
the  other  end.  It  is  then  replunged  through  the  same  tissues,  to  be 
brought  out  half  an  inch  from  its  first  point  of  issue,  and  the  second 
end  of  thread  disengaged  in  the  same  way. 

The  cul-de-sac  formed  by  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  pushed  back  is 
now  retained  by  a  loop  of  thread  in  the  canal  where  the  finger  pushed 
it.  The  threads  of  one  side  are  then  tied  on  a  quill  half  an  inch  long 
and  the  threads  of  the  other  on  another  tube ;  he  thus  obtains  a  first 
point  of  quilled  suture.  Two  other  points  of  suture  are  made  in  the 
same  way,  one  on  the  inside,  the  other  on  the  out,  at  half  an  inch  dis- 
tance at  least  from  the  first.  This  done,  the  surgeon  dips  the  pencil 
in  the  concentrated  liq.  ammonia;,  and  passes  the  caustic  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  cul-de-sac  formed  by  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  and  reiterates 
this  cauterization  until  the  epidermis  is  destroyed  in  the  whole  extent 
of  the  cul-de-sac.  The  operation  is  then  terminated.  The  inflamma- 
tion affects  this  denuded  skin;  its  two  surfaces  in  contact  suppurate, 
and  adhere  by  about  the  eighth  day:  the  threads  are  removed,  and  the 
canal  is  obliterated. 

Proceeding  of  M,  Bonnet, — The  necessary  instruments  are — 1. 
Three  or  four  ordinary  pins,  one  inch  and  a  half  long.  2.  As  many 
bits  of  cork,  of  the  size  and  shape  of  the  end  of  your  little  finger,  and 
hemispherical.  3.  A  forceps.  Before  using  the  pins,  each  of  them  is 
passed  through  the  middle  of  one  of  the  bits  of  cork,  the  convexity  of 
which  is  turned  towards  the  point;  and  the  cork  is  passed  up  to  the 
head  of  the  pin,  whose  size  it  augments. 

The  hernia  being  reduced,  he  seizes  the  root  of  the  scrotum  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  ring,  and  places  the  cord  in  the  circle  formed  by  his 
left  finger  and  thumb  squeezed  together ;  passes  a  pin  in  front  of  their 
nails,  behind  the  envelopes  of  the  hernia,  and  near  the  suspensory 
ligament  of  the  penis,  and  pushes  it  on  until  its  head  of  cork  rests  on 
the  skin,  and  its  point  projects  outside.  Then  a  second  bit  of  cork  is 
put  on,  with  its  flat  surface  towards  the  point,  and  pushed  sufficiently 
to  slightly  compress  the  parts  between  the  two  corks  ;  to  maintain 
which  compression,  the  end  of  the  pin  is  bent  up  spirally  by  means 
of  the  forceps. 

The  first  pin  being  thus  placed,  the  cord  is  brought  ^between  it  and 
the  fingers,  which  are  again  compressed  together,  and  a  second  pin  is 
put  in,  parallel  to,  but  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  outside  the 
first.  The  cord  is  thus  between  the  two  pins ;  but  if,  by  the  pressure 
of  the  hernia,  the  vessels  and  nerves  that  compose  it  have  been  sepa- 
rated and  dispersed,  and  cannot  all  be  brought  together  again  into  this 
interval,  you  should  place  the  remains  of  it  between  the  second  and 
third  pin,  pushed  in  also  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  outside  the 
preceding. 

Pain  and  inflammation  come  on  generally  about  the  fourth  day.  The 
pins  are  withdrawn  when  the  inflammation  is  strong  enough,  and  their 
posterior  heads  commence  to  ulcerate  the  skin.     To  extract  them,  you 
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must  cut  oflf  their  ends.  Three  weeks  or  a  month  suffices  to  obliterate 
the  inguinal  ring.* 

Proceeding  of  M.  J.  Guerin. — The  patient  lying  on  a  bed  with  his 
thighs  separated  and  semiflexed,  and  the  pelvis  and  superior  parts  de- 
pressed, the  hernia  also  being  reduced,  the  operator  raises  a  transverse 
fold  of  the  skin  of  the  internal  and  inferior  part  of  the  groin,  pubis, 
and  root  of  the  scrotum,  and  draws  it  from  below  upwards  to  the  level 
of  the  orifice  of  the  canal.  At  the  base  of  this  fold  he  plunges  in  a 
small  lance-shaped  bistoury  as  far  as  the  entrance  to  the  canal,  above, 
and  to  the  inside  of  the  spermatic  cord,  which  an  assistant  carefully 
holds  downwards  and  outside.  In  this  opening  he  passes  a  convex 
myotome,  with  a  rounded  and  blunted  point,  about  one  inch  long,  by 
one  or  two  lines  broad,  with  a  blunt  heel  two  inches  long.  'The  entire 
blade  being  buried  in  the  canal,  he  cuts  first  obliquely  from  behind 
forwards  and  within  outwards,  to  a  depth  of  about  one-third  of  an  inch, 
first  assuring  himself,  by  feeling,  of  the  situation  of  the  cord.  He  then 
turns  the  blade,  and  incises  successively  upwards  and  downwards  in 
the  internal  angle,  near  the  pubis,  all  the  parts  on  the  stretch  formed 
by  the  two  divisions  of  Poupart's  ligament,  and  the  fibres  of  the  ex- 
ternal oblique,  which  terminate  these.  Lastly,  he  makes  several 
superficial  scarifications  in  the  parts  lying  between  the  three  principal 
incisions. 

These  different  sections,  though  being  each  one-third  of  an  inch  long, 
and  occupying  a  part  of  the  canal,  should  only  reach  the  aponeurosis 
of  the  external  oblique,  and  are  in  conseqnence  limited  to  the  superficial 
surface  of  the  canal  and  its  external  orifice. 

The  only  time  this  operation  was  tried,  it  occupied  ten  minutes,  and 
caused  the  loss  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood.  Af^er  the  expulsion  of  the 
air  and  blood  contained  in  the  wound,  the  external  puncture  was  closed; 
a  compress  laid  on  the  course  of  the  canal,  with  a  spica  bandage,  and 
eight  days  afterwards  a  truss  was  put  on.  On  the  twenty-first  day  the 
patient  got  up ;  at  the  end  of  six  weeks  he  left  off  his  truss ;  and  six 
weeks  afterwards  the  hernia  had  shown  no  tendency  to  return. 

Appreciation, — These  proceedings  may  be  divided  into  three  classes. 
Some,  such  as  the  '^  point  dore"  and  castration,  destroying  the  testicle, 
should  be  at  once  rejected :  others  have  not  this  serious  fault ;  but,  as 
they  require  the  sac  to  be  uncovered,  they  expose  the  patient  to  peri- 
tonitis, which  experience  has  shown  to  be  much  more  frequent  after 
these  operations  than  after  those  for  strangulated  hernia  (J.  L.  Petit) ; 
and  they  do  not  insure  a  more  certain  radical  cure  than  the  others. 
The  four  last  described  proceedings  deserve  a  more  serious  attention. 
Thcit  of  Belmas  seems  sure  enough,  for  it  obliterates  the  canal  com- 
pletely ;  but  it  is  more  complicated,  and  predisposes  more  to  peritonitis 
than  the  others.     That  of  Gerdy  is  very  simple,  but  it  does  not  plug 


*  M.  JolM*rt  de  LamfiaUc  frequently  follows  a  sotnewhnt  similar  metbcvl,  it  in  said, 
with  jzreat  snccoss.  The  iiitesline  boinc  rp«hire<l.  one,  two,  or  three  pins  nre  iraHsecI 
thrunxh  the  hertiiiil  sac  ami  H[>t>riiiatic  conl,  the  !>pot  at  which  tiiey  enter  \h*wk  at  some 
(li!>tai)oo  friiiii  ih:it  at  which  they  come  out.  The  twistinl  ^uturc  is  next  npplii?<i,  tiRiie- 
raiiMy  ti;:hteiii>'l,  and  lelt  it)  xitn  ei^ht  or  nine  days  until  the  cuticle  'a  slij^htly  excoriiitcJ. 
Hd  makes  the  patient  wear  a  trusi  for  some  time  aAer wards. 
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up  a  quarter  of  the  canal,  and  only  transforms  an  external  inguinal 
hernia  into  an  interstitial.  That  of  Bonnet,  still  more  simple,  does  not 
obliterate  any  portion  of  the  canal;  and  the  hernia  will  probably  reap- 
pear externally,  sooner  or  later.  That  of  Guerin  seems,  at  first  sight, 
to  combine  the  simplicity  of  the  one  set  with  the  efficacy  of  the  other; 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  goes  much  farther  into  the  canal  than  that 
of  Gerdy,  to  which,  nevertheless,  I  prefer  it.  On  the  whole,  I  should 
always  regard  it  as  very  rash  to  attempt  so  hazardous  an  operation, 
when  we  may  obtain  the  same  end  by  compression — a  plan  that  is 
always  innocent,  and  v^ry  often  efficacious  with  children  ;  and  which, 
in  my  opinion,  mi^ht  be  so  also  with  adults,  if  suitably  applied.  I 
have  seen  an  inguinal  hernia  cured  in  one  month  in  an  old  man  sixty- 
eight  years  of  age,  by  complete  obliteration  of  the  inguinal  canal,  ob- 
tained by  means  of  simple  compression.  The  recumbent  position  may 
favour  its  action.  Astringent  tonics  have  been  advised  at  the  same 
time:  all  you  can  saryoFthem  is,  that  they  may  act  on  the  imagination 
of  the  patient,  and  encourage  him,  but  cannot  do  any  harm. 

Proceedings  of  Reduction, 

A  great  number  of  accessory  means  have  been  proposed,  such  as 
bleeding,  leeohes,  baths,  lavements,  purgatives,  opiates,  and  especially 
belladonna  rubbed  into  the  tumour,  or  passed  on  a  sound  into  the  ure- 
thra, cold  lotions,  and  astringents,  &c.  Electro-puncture  has  been  tried 
on  dogs  by  Leroy  d'Etiolles,  by  means  of  a  needle  planted  into  the  tu- 
mour, and  forming  one  extremity  of  a  galvanic  circle,  the  other  end  of 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  tongue  or  anus,  according  as  the  large  or 
sqpall  intestine  is  protruded. 

The  purely  surgical  means  are  four  in  number — position,  compres- 
sion, the  taxis,  and  operation  ;  this  last  is  confined  to  cases  of  strangu- 
latioD^  only,  where  all  the  others  have  failed. 

I.  Position. — Generally  we  place  the  patient  so  as  to  relax  at  the 
same  time  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  and  the  opening  through  which 
the  hernia  protrudes.  He  should  then  be  placed  on  his  back,  with  his 
shoulders  and  head  supported  by  pillows,  his  pelvis  elevated,  and  his 
legs  and  thighs  flexed.  But  this  position  must  be  aided  by  the  taxis. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  position  recommended  by  Pare,  which 
consists  in  placing  the  patient  with  his  head  downwards  and  his  but- 
tocks elevated. 

The  following  positions,  alone,  have  sometimes  succeeded,  when 
even  the  taxis  has  failed. 

1.  The  patient  is  suspended  by  his  hands  and  feet,  with  his  body 
reversed,  and  his  head  bent  downwards,  and  repeatedly  shaken.  (Fa- 
brice  d'Aquapendente.) 

2.  The  patient  is  suspended  with  his  head  downwards,  and  his 
knees  bent  over  the  shoulders  of  a  strong  man  and  kept  in  this  posi- 
tion for  some  time,  being  occasionally  shaken.  This  position  has  been 
modified  by  resting  the  patient's  head  .and  chest  on  a  bed  instead  of 
suspending  them  in  the  air. 

3.  The  patient  is  made  to  rest  on  his  knees  and  elbows,  with  his 
belly  downwards,  and  his  head  bent  between  his  arms.     At  the  end 
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of  seven  or  eight  minutes,  more  or  less,  he  feels  the  intestine  return 
of  itself.  (Winslow.) 

4.  He  is  laid  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  hernia  is 
situated.     Often  the  hernia  re-enters  spontaneously.  (Dalesme.) 

II.  Compression. — It  has  been  advised  to  place  on  the  hernial  tu- 
mour a  flat  iron,  a  bit  of  lead,  or  a  bladder  Riled  with  mercury.  Vel- 
peau,  in  a  case  of  enormous  entero-epiplocele  which  he  could  not  en- 
tirely reduce,  put  the  entire  tumour  in  a  suspensory  bandage  fur- 
nished with  compresses,  and  in  this  way  exercised  on  it  an  exact  and 
strong  pressure,  which  during  the  night  reduced  half  its  .size,  and 
rendered  the  reduction  of  the  other  half  by  the  taxis  easy  and  suc- 
cessful. 

III.  The  Taxis. — The  taxis  is  performed  in  one  of  the  above  po- 
sitions ;  or,  if  the  reduction  is  very  easy,  the  patient  may  be  allowed 
to  stand.  Unless  some  objection  oflers  itself,  we  should  attend  to  the 
following  general  rules: — 

1.  Evacuate  the  bladder,  to  augment  as  much  as  possible  the  capa- 
city of  the  belly. 

2.  Recommend  your  patient  to  breathe  freely,  without  crying  out 
or  raising  his  head — in  fact,  not  to  make  the  least  effort. 

3.  Make  at  the  commencement  but  slight  pressure,  so  that  you  may 
afterwards  augment  it  by  degrees,  and  continue  it  longer  without 
bruising  the  hernia. 

4.  Return  first,  the  parts  that  last  protruded. 

5.  Return  them  in  the  same  direction  as  they  came  out ;  for  instance, 
in  recent  inguinal  hernia,  push  the  intestine  first  directly  backwards, 
to  get  through  the  first  ring  ;  then  backwards,  upwards,  and  especia^y 
outwards,  according  to  the  course  of  the  canal ;  and,  lastly,  again 
from  before  backwards  when  you  think  you  have  reached  the  second 
ring.  In  congenital  or  long-standing  hernias,  it  suffices  to  push  the 
parts  backwards  and  a  little  upwards. 

6.  Lastly,  in  certain  exceptional  cases  these  general  rules  fail,  and 
the  patients  themselves  are  in  the  habit  of  using  some  special  way  or 
means,  to  which  it  is  better  to  have  recourse.  There  are  three  princi- 
pal proceedings. 

1.  The  surgeon  seizes  the  hernia  with  one  hand,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  palm  of  the  hand  presses  on  the  base,  and  the  fingers  all 
round  the  neck  of  the  tumour.  IIe>  raises  it  in  this  way,  and  pushes 
it  in  the  direction  of  the  ring,  compressing  with  his  fingers  the  part 
next  the  ring,  so  as  to  diminish  it  to  a  suitable  diameter. 

2.  He  embraces  the  hernia  with  one  hand  or  both  (according  to  its 
volume),  exactly  applying  his  fingers  on  its  entire  surface,  so  that  if 
possible  no  portion  may  remain  uncovered,  and  presses  all  parts  of  the 
circumference  of  the  tumour  towards  the  centre.  The  efficacy  of  this 
pressure  is  augmented  by,  as  it  were,  drawing  the  tumour  out  from 
the  belly,  and  carrying  it  from  one  side  to  the  other,  compressing  it 
with  your  fingers  so  as  to  unfold  the  portion  of  intestine  contained  in 
the  ring,  and  cause  the  wind  and  faeces,  that  engorge  the  hernia,  to 
re-enter  the  belly. 

3.  He  leaves  free  the  bulk  of  the  tumour,  but  applies  one  or  two 
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fingers  close  to  the  ring  on  the  sides  of  the  hernial  sac,  and  pushes 
thus  across  the  ring  the  part  immediately  next  to  it.  When  you  have 
in  this  way  returned  a  small  portion,  keep  it  back  with  the  fingers 
that  pushed  it  in,  and  push  up  another,  out  with  the  fingers  of  the 
other  handy  and  so  on.  It  of^en  happens  that  when  the  strangled 
portion,  which  formed  a  sort  of  plug,  is  returned,  the  rest  follows 
easily. 

This  proceeding,  especially  suited  for  small  hernias,  is  dangerous  if 
the  parts  contained  in  the  ring  are  already  strangulated  and  painful. 
Its  efficacy  is  augmented  by  bending  the  trunk  backwards  so  as  to 
enlarge  the  ring  by  the  tension  of  the  muscles  of  the  belly.  (Richter.) 

When  the  hernia  re-enters,  if  it  is  an  enterocele,  you  are  warned  of 
it  by  a  very  recognizable  gurgling  noise,  "  gargouillement.'*  In  epi- 
plocele,  and  even  in  obstructed  enterocele  not  containing  gas,  this 
gurgling  is  not  perceived  ;  but  you  are  made  aware  of  the  reduction  by 
the  vacuum  you  feel  in  the  sac,  and  by  the  freeing  of  the  ring.  Keep 
it  firmly  back  until  the  bandage  or  truss  is  applied. 

It  has  also  been  advised  to  apply  on  the  abdomen  large  cupping 
glasses,  to  draw  in  the  protruded  intestines,  and  to  prick  these  latter 
with  a  needle  or  trocar,  to  give  vent  to  the  gas.     The  first  method  is 

Siven  up,  perhaps  without  reason ;  the  second  w^ould  not  be  without 
anger. 

Jlppreciation, — Before  anything  else,  the  taxis  should  be  tried ;  and 
neither  of  these  three  proceedings  should  be  rejected — one  may  assist 
the  other.  But  in  difficult  cases  you  may  add  to  them  compression 
with  a  bandage,  after  the  manner  of  Velpeau,  and  especially  position  ; 
you  may  try  each  of  the  various  positions  already  mentioned.  It  re- 
mains for  us  to  make  known  three  other  modifications  which  seems  to 
us  to  deserve  serious  attention. 

M.  Ribes  takes  a  mattrass,  folded  and  doubled  up,  so  that  the  edge 
of  the  superior  fold  passes  a  little  beyond  the  edge  of  the  inferior,  and 
that  the  surface  of  the  mattrass  describes  a  very  oblique  plane;  one  or 
two  bolsters  are  put  under  the  doubled  end  of  the  mattrass,  to  increase 
this  obliquity,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  sheet.  This  done,  the 
patient  is  placed  on  the  bed,  with  his  buttocks  on  the  edge  of  the 
mattrass,  and  his  thighs  stretched  out  and  in  a  line  with  his  belly, 
and  with  his  pelvis  much  elevated,  and  his  diaphragmatic  region  as 
low  as  possible.  His  head  must  be  supported  with  a  pillow,  and  he 
must  keep  in  this  position  all  the  time  required.  Then  the  taxis  is 
tried  ;  and,  between  each  attempt,  a  bladder  of  ice  kept  on  the  tu- 
mour. 

Amussat  gives  his  patient  a  si/nilar  position,  but,  in  addition,  he 
flexes  the  thighs  to  relax  the  abdominal  muscles,  and  inclines  the  en- 
tire body  to  the  side  opposite  the  hernia  ;  and,  lastly,  whilst  he  is  per- 
forming the  taxis,  an  assistant  keeps  up  a  gentle  traction  on  the  belly, 
trying  to  draw  it  to  the  healthy  side,  and  raises  from  time  to  time  the 
parietes  of  the  abdomen,  slightly  pinching  up  the  skin.  But  what  is 
more  important,  M.  Amussat  continues  the  taxis  during  two,  three,  or 
four  hours,  or  even  more,  and  has  by  these  means  reduced  hernias 
that  seemed  only  curable  by  operation.     It  is  an  admirable  method. 
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\7hen  you  are  sure  the  intestine  is  free  from  gangrene ;  but  one  to  which 
recoi^rse  must  not  be  had  when  the  duration  of  the  strangulation,  or 
the  rapid  progress  of  unfavourable  symptoms,  gives  iis  reason  to  dread 
this  fatal  termination. 

Lastly,  M.  Koehler  applies  a  cupping-glass  on  the  hernia  itself,  to 
draw  outside  a  large  quantity  of  intestine,  and  especially  disengage 
the  strangulated  portion.  This  proceeding  has  seemed  to  him  to 
greatly  facilitate  the  reduction. 

Operation  of  cuiting  the  Stricture,  or  Herniotomy. 

Ordinary  Proceeding, — The  patient  is  laid  horizontally,  the  parts 
being  first  shaved  and  well  cleaned,  and  the  abdominal  muscles  suffi- 
ciently relaxed ;  but  the  thigh  must  not  be  so  flexed  as  to  incommode 
the  operator. 

The  latter  stands  on  the  right  side,  or  kneels  or  sits,  if  necessaiy. 
He  raises  the  skin  that  covers  the  hernia  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  a 
fold  as  wide  as  possible,  crossing  at  a  right  angle  the  largest  diameter 
of  the  tumour;  he  confides  one  end  of  this  fold  to  an  assistant,  and, 
holding  the  other  with  his  left  hand,  divides  it  to  its  base,  either  by 
puncture  from  within  outwards,' or,  what  is  better,  by  incision  from  its 
free  border  to  its  base.  This  incision  should  remount  half  an  inch 
above  the  ring,  and  descend  to  the  base  of  the  tumour^  following  its 
longest  diameter.  If  it  is  not  made  long  Enough  by  this  cut,  the  operator 
seizes  one  lip,  and  the  assistant  the  other,  separates  them,  and,  slightly 
reversing  them  outwards,  enlarges  the  wound  with  a  bistoury  as  far  as 
necessary.  It  is  not  of  much  consequence  if  the  incisions  here  are  ter- 
minated by  tails. 

The  vessels  opened  by  this  first  step  are  not  of  any  size ;  it  suffices 
generally  to  pinch  or  twist  them,  or  an  assistant  may  place  his  finger 
on  them. 

The  second  step  consists  in  laying  bare  the  hernial  sac.  The  cellu- 
lar layers  that  cover  it  must  be  divided  cautiously  and  lightly — the 
safest  way  is  to  take  up  a  bit  at  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tumour 
with  a  fine  forceps,  and  slice  it  out  with  a  bistoury.  Then  pass  a  di- 
rector upwards  and  downwards  through  the  little  opening  made,  and 
divide  the  layer  on  it  to  the  ends  of  the  wound.  You  proceed  in  this 
way  down  to  the  sac,  which  is  sometimes  separated  from  the  skin  by 
but  a  very  thin  layer;  at  others,  half  an  inch  or  more  deep.  The  parts 
that  constitute  this  thickness  vary ;  they  may  Be  lardaceous  layers, 
circumscribed  or  diffuse  purulent  sacs,  interposed  adipose  masses  that 
simulate  epiploon,  cysts  resulting  from  an  old  hernial  sac,  or  of  any 
other  nature,  &c. ;  so  that  the  diagnosis  is  sometimes  very  difficult, 
and  we  must  proceed  with  great  circumspection.  Another  circum- 
stance adds  importance  to  this  precept.  The  spermatic  cord  may  be 
entirely  in  front  of  the  tumour;  in  cases  of  old  hernia  also,  its  compo- 
nent parts  are  all  scattered  about,  and  you  will  see  how  important  it  is 
that  neither  the  spermatic  cord  nor  vas  deferens  should  be  wounded. 

In  doubtful  cases  the  surgeon  should  not  incise  until  he  has  assured 
himself  of  the  nature  of  the  parts  by  his  eye  and  finger.  He  will 
distinguish  cysts,  abscesses,  &c.,  by  their  wantof  communication  with 
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the  abdomen.  If  a  fatty  layer  simulate  the  epiploon,  tearit  with  the 
back  of  the  director  so  u  to  expose  the  subjacent  parts.  In  fine,  you 
KC  that  you  have  not  opened  the  sac  until  you  have  under  your  eyes 
the  amooth  and  polished  surface  of  the  peritoneum,  and  so  long  as  the 
sound  cannot  pass  round  the  tumour  to  the  ring.  Oftentimes  the  sac 
contains  a  certaio  quantity  of  serum,  which  greatly  lessens  these 
dlffieultiea. 

The  sac  being  exposed,  if  there  is  no  projection  anywhere  in  it,  you 
open  it  below,  in  froat,  and  a  little  to  the  outside;  the  director  is  then 
paned  into  it ;  and  it  should  be  freely  divided  upwarda  as  far  as  tht 
nog,  and  low  enough  not  to  leave  any  cul-ie-tac  for  the  pas  to  accu- 
malate  in. 

Fig.ao. 


The  protruded  parts  then  show  themselves;  sometimes  they  are 
'onited  by  recent  false  membranes :  these  may  be  destroyed  with  the 
finger;  or,  if  they  are  of  long  standing,  with  the  scissors.  Extenave 
fens  intimate  adfaesiona  only  diould  be  respected.  Then  yon  seek  the 
ntnation  of  the  strangulation.  I  have  already  said  that,  i;i  hernias 
which  traverse  the  canal,  the  veritable  strangulation  has  never  beea 
fimnd  anywhere  but  at  the  neck  of  the  sac;  but  this  neck  may  bs 
Jbnnd  at  divers  heights,  very  rarely  below  ihe  external  riog ;  frequent- 
ly Oh  a  level  with  this  ring,  especially  when  the  canal  is  obliterated  ; 
Mit  most  usually  near  the  internal  ring ;  and  sometimes  a  badly  per- 
finrned  taxis  has  reduced  the  sac,  neck  and  all,  into  the  belly.  You 
tfaould  remember  also  that  in  the  living  subject  it  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  decide  beforehand  whether  a  hernia  is  oblique  or  direct;  the 
litter  of  which  may  be  easily  strangulated  by  the  fibrous  opening  that 
S7 
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giyes  it  exit.  In  order  to  afibrd  a  positive  diagnostic,  it  has  been 
proposed  to  draw  out  if  possible  all  that  portion  of  intestine  comprised 
in  the  inguinal  canal ;  if  not,  it  is  better  to  expose  and  lay  bare  the 
entire  pedicle  of  the  hernia,  to  reach  the  precise  seat  of  the  strangu- 
lation. If  the  hernia  had  retired  altogether,  make  your  patient  cough  to 
reprotrude  it. 

The  strangulation  being  at  length  recognized,  use,  for  cutting  it, 
a  narrow  button-pointed  bistoury,  convex  or  concave,  guarded  to  within 
a  few  lines  of  its  end,  and  directed  on  your  index-finger  (Dupuytren). 
The  nail  of  the  index-finger  is  first  passed  between  the  intestine  and 
ring  to  be  divided ;  its  soft*part  then  serves  as  a  guide  for  the  bistouiy, 
the  button  of  which  is  pushed  beyond  the  strangulation,  and  if  neces- 
sary into  the  belly,  before  its  edge  istumed  towards  the  resisting  bor- 
der.  An  assistant  then  keeps  the  intestines  away  from  the  edge  of  the 
knife ;  and  another  if  necessary  holds  apart  the  edges  of  the  wound ; 
after  which  the  surgeon,  suiting  the  movements  of  his  right  hand 
which  holds  the  knife  to  those  of  the  index-finger  that  guides  it, 
presses  in  a  sawing  manner  on  the  constriction  until  it  yields  with'  a 
noise  like  that  of  torn  parchment ;  at  all  events  when  an  aponeurotic 
rin^  is  operated  on. 

When  the  strangulation  is  situated  on  a  level  with  the  external  ring, 
or  when  the  neck  of  the  sac  has  been  drawn  outwards,  there  is  no 
Artery  to  be  afraid  of,  the  dilatation  may  be  made  in  any  direction  ; 
and,  if  made  directly  upwards^  it  is  only  for  convenience.  But  if  the 
neck  remain  buried  in  the  inguinal  canal — if  the  strangulation  is  situ- 
ated at  the  internal  ring — if  the  two  rings,  brought  together  by  the 
efiect  of  the  hernia,  are  as  it  were  confounded — if,  in  fine,  there  are 
several  necks  scattered  about  in  the  course  of  the  canal,  the  incision 
must  penetrate  even  into  the  abdomen,  and  then  serious  difficulties 
show  themselves. 

You  cannot  in  any  case  make  your  incision  downwards,  for  fear  of 
wounding  the  epigastric  artery  if  the  hernia  is  external  (or  oblique), 
and  the  spermatic  cord  if  it  is  internal  (or  direct).  Upwards,  and  to 
the  outside,  you  would  meet  the  epigastric  artery  if  the  hernia  is  di- 
rect, upwards  and  inwards  if  oblique. 

Chopart  and  Desault  wished  to  distinguish  these  two  cases :  when 
the  cord  is  behind,  or  on  the  inside  of  the  tumour,  the  hernia  is  ex- 
ternal (oblique),  according  to  them,  and  the  artery  is  on  its  inner  side. 
In  the  opposite  case  the  artery  is  on  the  outside  and  the  hernia  intep- 
nal  (direct).  But  these  relations  being  very  subject  to  variations  and 
error,  J.  L.  Petit  and  Scarpa,  and  after  them  Richerand,  Dupuytren, 
and  Sir  A.  Cooper,  advise  incising  directly  upwards.  This  proceed* 
ing  may  also,  doubtless,  sometimes  expose  the  artery  to  be  wounded ; 
but  it  gives  more  guarantees  for  its  safety  than  the  preceding  ;  and 
even  if  it  does  pass  in  front  of  the  knife,  its  very  oblique  direotion 
allows  it  to  yield  before,  and  avoid,  its  edge. 

Again,  the  artery  being  always  at  least  two  lines  to  the  outside  of 
the  ring,  it  has  been  recommended  not  to  carry  your  incision  beyond 
this 'extent.  But,  as  so  slight  a  dilatation  is  often  insufficient,  yoa 
may  choose  between  a  more  extensive  incision,  still  preferred  by  Du- 
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puytren,  or  the  multiplied  dilatation  of  Scarpa  and  Petrunti.  This 
method  consists  in  maldng  two,  three,  five,  or  even  ten  small  incisions 
round  the  constricting  edge,  each  to  a  depth  of  one  or  two  lines.  For 
inguinal  hernia  the  first  incision  should  be  made  upwards,  the  second 
and  third  outwards,  and  the  others  (if  they  are  required)  inwards. 

It  remains  to  reduce  the  displaced  parts,  when  healthy,  by  the  rules 
fi>r  the  taxis  already  laid  down.  It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  sac 
should  also  be  returned  ;  we  can  neither  see  the  necessity  nor  utility  of 
so  doing.  There  are  also  two  principal  modes  of  dressing ;  some  cover 
the  bottom  of  the  wound  with  dressing  and  stuff  it  with  lint,  others 
unite  by  first  intention.  But  it  may  be  seen  that  union  by  the  first 
intention  does  not  succeed  here  so  well  as  in  other  wounds,  and  its 
opponents  accuse  it  of  causing  accidents,  abscesses  for  example. 
Perhaps  also  the  other  mode  of  dressing,  exciting  suppuration,  and  the 
fi>rmation  of  an  inodular  tissue,  gives  more  chance  against  the  return 
of  the  hernia.  If  the  intestine  is  sphacelated  to  a  small  extent,  the 
gangrened  part  must  be  retained  on  a  level  with  the  wound,  whether 
It  has  already  formed  natural  adherences,  or  whether  it  be  necessary 
to  retain  it  by  threads.  Moreover,  reunion  takes  place  spontaneously, 
and  five  or  six  weeks  suffice  for  the  cure. 

If  the  epiploon  is  sphacelated,  you  act  as  for  abdominal  wounds, 
without  reducing  it ;  that  which  remains,  after  separation  of  the  escar, 
will  better  plug  up  the  opening. 

Lastly,  if  gangrene  occupies  a  large  portion  of  the  intestine,  you  may 
retain  the  two  healthy  ends  at  the  ring,  to  obtain  a  curable  artificial 
anus;  or  excise  the  gangrened  portion  from  the  healthy,  and  proceed 
immediately  to  reunite  by  the  plans  indicated. 

Proceeding  of  B.  Bell. — This  proceeding  is  intended  to  avoid  the 
vessels,  by  dividing  the  tissues  from  without  inwards.  A  scalpel  with 
a  broad  or  blunted  point,  its  back  resting  on  the  left  index-finger,  is 
passed  in  front  of  the  ring,  and  divides  it  in  little  cuts,  fibre  by  fibre, 
from  below  upwards,  or  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference,  and  from 
its  cutaneous  towards  its  peritoneal  surface,  taking  care  that  the  point 
of  your  nail  always  passes  a  little  beyond  the  end  of  the  knife.  B.  Bell, 
who  admitted  of  but  one  ring,  and  supposed  the  strangulation  to  be  ge* 
nerally  caused  by  this  ring,  in  this  way  removed  it  before  reaching  the 
artery  or  peritoneum.  It  seems,  in  fact,  that  sometimes  incision  of 
the  ring  only  has  sufficed  to  render  the  reduction  easy,  which  may 
be  accounted  for  in  case  of  strangulation  by  merely  an  aponeurotic 
fissure.  Moreover,  if,  after  this  section,  the  strangulation  continues 
it  the  neck,  you  would  divide  it  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  on  a  director. 

A  great  number  of  proceedings,  or  of  variations  on  proceeding,  have 
been  proposed  for  the  operation  of  dilatation,  or  cutting  the  stricture. 
To  J.  L.  Petit  is  owing  the  idea  of  dilatation  without  opening  the  sac, 
renewed  by  Bonnet  of  Lyon. 

M.  J.  Guerin  has  gone  still  farther,  and  has  proposed  to  free  the 
intestine,  subcutaneously,  the  knife  being  introduced  under  the  skin 
by  a  simple  puncture  ;  this  is  a  rash  proceeding,  and  one  which  I  look 
upon  as  absolutely  impracticable  in  a  case  of  veritable  strangulation. 
In  my  own  practice,  I  give  the  preference  to  the  proceeding  beneath ; 
several  elements  of  which  way  be  found  scattered  about  in  books. 
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Author^s  Proceeding, — I  make  m  j  ihcision,  not  on  the  sae  and  scto- 
turn,  but  on  the  place  where  the  strangulation  appears  to  be  situated, 
prolonging  it  upwards  and  downwards  to  the  eltent  required  bj  the 
embimpoint  of  the  subject,  and  the  sise  of  the  hernia.  All  the  tissuet 
are  divided  in  the  same  way  down  to  the  peritoneum ;  and,  as  we  thus 
expose  and  lay  bare  the  vessels,  we  put  them  aside,  and  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  them.  If  you  find  that  the  Mrangulation  is  caused  by  « 
fibrous  opening,  you  need  not  open  the  sac,  but  reduce  the  hernia. 
If  not,  the  neck  is  divided  from  without  inwards,  carefully  and  gently ; 
or,  if  the  stricture  appears  very  strong,  you  m^Ve  a  small  incision  in 
the  peritoneum,  either  above  or  below  the  neck,  which  you  then  raise 
on  a  director,  and  divide. 

In  this  proceeding,  I  find  the  mat  advantage  of  being  able  to  see 
everything  as  I  go  on.  Secondly,  I  reach  the  strangulation  by  the 
shortest  way,  and  with  the  least  possible  incision.  Thirdly,  I  leave 
untouched  the  scrotum  and  sac,  and  consequently  am  not  troubled  with 
the  cicatrization  and  suppuration  of  a  wound,  at  all  events  useless.  I 
lately  performed  it  for  a  large  scrotal  hernia;  the  neck  of  which  was 
situated  on  a  level  with  the  abdominal  ring,  the  sac  which  I  had  re- 
spected, though  I  opened  its  neck,  filled  in  the  first  few  days  with  a 
certain  quantity  of  liquid,  which  was  reabsorbed  as  the  inflammation 
of  the  superior  wound  went  down^  and  the  patient  was  cured  without 
accidents.* 

(2.)  Crural  Hernia. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — The  crural  ring  is  a  triangular  opening,  circum- 
scribed above  and  in  front  by  Poupart's  ligament ;  below  and  behind 
by  the  superior  surface  of  the  body  of  the  pubis,  covered  by  the  pec- 
tineus  and  its  fibrous  sheath ;  on  the  outside  by  the  psoas  and  iliacus 
muscles,  or  rather  by  the  fascia  that  covers  them ;  the  internal  angle, 
the  only  one  that  deserves  notice,  is  rounded  off  and  formed  by  the 
ligament  of  Gimbernat.  This  opening  gives  passage  to  the  external 
iliac  artery  and  vein  placed  to  the  outside,  and  a  little  behind  and  be- 
low.    At  their  internal  side  is  found  a  sort  of  passage  occupied  by 

*  "  In  the  operations  above  described  (for  inguinal  and  crural  hernia),  the  ordioaif 
method  of  opening  tlie  sac  has  been  recommended ;  but  in  large  protrusioni  it  would 
unquestionably  he  highly  desirable  to  return  the  contents  without  thus  exposing  the 
peritoneal  surface.  In  the  majority  of  such  cases,  the  stricture  may  be  divided  without 
penetrating  the  sac ;  but  in  some  instances,  even  after  this  has  been  done,  the  protmsioa 
cannot  be  returned  in  consequence  of  adhesions.  Even  in  small  heroiaB,  it  limt  beett 
Petit  and  Monro;  and,  in  more  modern  times,  has  received  the  sanction  of  Sir  A.Cooper, 
proposed  to  relieve  the  stricture  without  opening  the  sac  The  practice  was  resorted  toby 
Mr.  Key,  Mr,  Lawrence,  and  other  surgeons  of  distinction.  I  am  not  aware,  however, 
of  any  practitioner  of  tlie  present  day  having  had  such  experience  in  this  raode  of  pro- 
cedure as  Mr.  Luke  of  tlie  London  Hospital.  In  a  conversation  which  I  lately  had  oo 
the  subject  with  that  gentleman,  he  informed  me  that  his  operations  had  been  very  un- 
satisfactory in  their  results  until  he  adopted  the  plan  in  question,  when  be  iband  that, 
instead  of  losing  every  third  patient,  or  about  that  average,  he  had  only  lost  two  oat  of 
nearly  forty  on  whom  he  had  operated  without  opening  the  sac.  Experience  such  as 
this  ougtit,  assuredly,  to  have  great  weight;  and  should,  along  with  Mr.  Key^i  excellent 
Memoir,  go  far  to  attract  still  greater  attention  to  the  practice.  The  cicatrix  in  these 
individuals  gives  no  security  aj>aiti9t  a  second  protrusion." — Vide  FtrgHtton'g  Prat,  Sm^ 
gery^  p.  625. 
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cellular  tissue  only,  and  someliraes  a  lymphatic  ganglion  ;  closed  su- 
periorly by  the  peritoneum,  and  a  fibrous  layer  called  the  crural  sep- 
tum; having  for  ils  posterior  wall  the  sheath  of  the  vessels  and  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  pectineus,  for  its  external  wall  the  cribriform  layer 
pf  ihe  fascia  lata  ;  and  terminating  two-fingers'  breadths  below  by  an 
o»aI  orifice,  corresponding  to  the  junction  of  the  saphena  with  the 
crural  vein,  and  looking  inwards  and  forwards.     It  was  thought  that 

Fifr  ai. 


crural  heroia  usually  came  out  through  this  opening,  but  that  is  by  no 
laesas  exactly  true.  Very  oflea  the  hernia  remains  shut  up  in  the 
crural  canal  without  coming  to  Ihe  outside;  and  when  it  does  come 
out,  it  is  frequently  at  a  fibrous  rent  or  fissure,  situated  at  the  point  of 
union  of  the  cribriform  lamella,  with  Gimbernat's  ligament ;  it  i»  often 
also  by  one  or  more  of  the  holes  of  the  cribriform  layer,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  present  externally  two  or  three  projections.  Hesselbach  has  de- 
td  a  hernia  that  protruded  by  five  holes  at  once. 


^Ubec 
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For  a  more  lengthened  and  extended  study  of  this  canal  and  hernia, 
I  refer  you  to  my  Surgical  Anatomy. 

Crural  hernia  resembles  inguinal  hernia  in  its  com)H>sition ;  it  hat 
been  remarked  that  in  it  the  omentum  frequently  covers  the  intestine; 
sometimes  the  cscum  or  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  may  be  enga|;ed 
in  it  by  their  extra  peritoneal  portions,  so  as  to  form  a  hernia  ixrith- 
out  any  sac.  When  it  has  protruded  through  any  external  opening,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  remount  on  the  abdomen  ;  either  on  account  of  the 
movements  of  flexion  of  the  limb,  or  because  of  the  greater  laxity 
of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  on  this  side.  It  is  then  covered 
only  by  the  skin,  lymphatic  ganglions,  and  the  three  layers  of  the 
superficial  fascia. 

The  strangulation  may  be  situated  at  the  superior  orifice  of  the  canal, 
or  in  the  canal  itself,  or  at  the  external  oriflce  ;  but  it  is  important  to 
notice  that,  in  the  first  two  cases,  the  neck  is  always  strangulated ; 
whilst,  in  the  last,  the  strangulation  is  generally  determined  by  the 
fibrous  opening  that  gives  passage  to  the  hernia.  The  relations  of  the 
vessels  with  crural  hernia  must  also  be  studied.  We  have  already 
pointed  out  the  relations  of  the  iliac  vein  and  artery  with  the  canal,  and, 
consequently,  with  the  hernia.  At  the  inferior  opening  the  saphena  vein 
is  also  found  at  the  lower  part  of  the  tumour,  at  the  superior  orifice  ; 
the  epigastric  artery,  springing  fVom  the  iliac,  runs  from  below  up- 
wards,  along  the  outside  of  the  crural  ring;  the  spermatic  cord,  with 
its  artery,  runs  along  its  upper  and  internal  side,  from  which  it  is  se- 
parated only  by  the  hollow  of  Poupart's  ligament;  the  inferior  side  is 
constituted  by  the  pubis;  the  only  part  that  is  free  is  then  the  internal 
angle,  occupied  by  Gimbernat's  ligament.  But  in  a  great  number  of 
casestheobturatorartery  arises  from  the  epigastric,  and  descends  behind 
this  ligament.  The  epigastric  has  also  been  seen  to  arise  from  the 
obturator,  and  follow  the  same  course  as  it  ascended;  these  arteries 
also  send  to  each  other  anastomotic  branches  that  pass  behind  this 
ligament,  so  that  to  those  who  admit  strangulation  by  the  crural  ring, 
the  operation  is  horribly  uncertain;  since  you  can  never  be  sure  that 
the  ring  is  not  surrounded  with  an  almost  complete  circle  of  vessels. 
But  we  must  say,  and  repeat,  that  strangulation  by  the  crural  ring  has 
never  been  demonstrated,  and  that  it  even  seems  impossible,  in  the 
great  majority  of  crural  hernias,  on  account  of  its  breadth  in  compa- 
rison with  the  small  size  of  the  hernia  ;  and  then  the  dilatation  having 
only  to  be  made  on  the  neck,  or  on  the  fibrous  openings  pointed  out, 
you  are  generally  far  enough  off*  from  the  vessels. 

1.  Palliative  Treatment, — The  bandage  or  truss  for  crural  does  not 
difier  from  that  for  inguinal  hernia,  excepting  that  its  neck  should  be 
shorter.  The  pad  is  continued  in  a  straight  line  with  the  spring,  and 
should  be  oval  and  narrowed  from  above  downwards,  not  to  incom- 
mode the  movements  of  the  thigh. 

2.  Radical  Cure, — Almost  all  the  methods  proposed  for  inguinal 
hernia  have  been  advised  here  also.  Mr.  Jameson  invented  his  me- 
thod for  crural  hernia  especially. 

3.  Proceedings /or  Redttction. — All  the  proceedings  applicable  to 
inguinal  hernia  are  so  to  crural  also;  only  that  you  are  advised  to  flex 
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the  thigh  on  the  pelvis  when  you  wish  to  relax  the  ring,  and  to  abduct 
it  to  relax  at  the  same  time  Poupart's  and  Gimbemat's  ligament.  As 
to  the  direction  in  which  you  must  act,  if  the  hernia  has  reached  the 
exterior,  you  can  have  no  doubt  about  following  that  of  the  canal  : 
commence  by  collecting  the  protruded  parts  at  the  external  orifice  ; 
then  push  them  back,  at  first  from  before  backwards,  and  slightly 
fiom  within  outwards,  then  directly  upwards,  and,  lastly,  at  the  same 
time  upwards  and  backwards.  But  if  the  hernia  is  internal,  or  even 
if,  being  external,  it  has  enlarged  the  opening  and  eflaced  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  canal,  this  latter  has  then  but  the  one  direction,  which  is 
oblique  from  below  upwards,  and  from  before  backwards.  It  suflSces 
then  to  push  back  the  intestine  by  this  way. 

Operation  of  Dilatation^  or  Cutting  the  Str%ciure.~r>^\\  the  details 
of  the  operation  for  strangulated  inguinal  hernia  apply  to  the  same  ope- 
ration for  crural;  we  shall  only  point  out  the  modifications  rendered 
necessary  by  the  anatomical  relations. 

The  incision  of  the  integuments  is  made  in  the  direction  of  the  fold 
of  the  groin,  and  of  the  great  diameter  of  the  tumour.  One  simple 
incision  generally  suffices ;  but,  if  the  hernia  is  very  large,  you  may 
transform  it  into  a  T,  dividing,  as  required,  the  superior  or  inferior  lip 
of  the  wound,  or  even  both,  so  as  to  give  a  crucial  incision.  It  is  some- 
times difficult  to  raise  the  skin  for  this  first  incision.  You  then  use  a 
scalpel,  held  in  the  fifth  position,  with  all  possible  gentleness  and  pre- 
caution. The  sac  being  opened,  and  the  situation  of  the  strangula- 
tion made  out,  it  is  a  question  among  surgeons  in  what  direction 
the  incision  must  be  made.  Sharp  cut  outwards  and  upwards  ;  Pott 
directly  upwards;  Sabatier  upwards  and  inwards;  Gimbernat  inwards, 
on  the  ligament  that  bears  his  name,  grazing  the  superior  surface  of 
the  pubis;  Scarpa  had  recourse  to  multiple  incisions,  making  three 
or  four  on  the  inferior  border  of  the  crural  arch ;  Sir  A.  Cooper 
made  a  small  incision  parallel  to  this  arch,  and  a  little  above  it,  put 
aside  the  spermatic  cord  from  the  edge  of  the  instrument  by  means 
of  a  curved  director,  and  fearlessly  divided  the  border  of  the  ring 
beneath  it ;  Dupuytren  cut  from  within  outwards,  and  from  below 
upwards,  parallelly  to  the  spermatic  cord,  but  by  a  very  difierent  pro- 
ceeding to  that  of  Sharp.  He  used  his  probe-pointed  bistoury  with  a 
narrow  blade,  convex  on  its  cutting  edge,  and  divided  the  tissues  from 
the  outside  inwards,  as  Bell  did  for  inguinal  hernia. 

You  will  at  once  remark,  that  if  the  strangulation  is  situated  at  the 
ring,  as  is  generally  believed,  the  proceeding  of  Sharp  would  conduct 
the  instrument  directly  on  the  epigastric  artery ;  those  of  Pott  and 
Sabatier  on  the  spermatic*  cord  in  the  male,  and  in  both  sexes  on  the 
obturator  artery,  in  case  it  arises  from  the  epigastric.  That  of  Gim- 
bernat would  not  escape  this  last  danger.  There  remains  then  the 
proceedings  of  Scarpa,  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  Dupuytren ;  nevertheless,  we 
do  not  see  or  hear  that  before  their  time  these  lesions  were  more  fre- 
quent; and,  altogether,  I  am  led  to  believe  that  they  are  much  more 
rare  than  you  would  suppose  from  the  writings  of  authors,  and  especi- 
ally of  anatomists. 

According  to  what  we  have  said  abovCi  the  strangulation  not  tak- 
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in^  place  at  the  crural  ring,  the  fears  and  precautions  of  operators 
without  foundation  in  the  greatest  number  of  cases.  When,  for  exam* 
pie,  the  hernia  is  strangulated  at  the  saphenous  opening,  you  maj 
cut  it  freely  upwards  or  at  the  inside ;  if  it  is  strangled  at  the  neck, 
and  the  neck  can  be  drawn  out,  nothing  can  be  more  simple.  Theie 
remain  some  more  embarrassing  cases.  1.  When  the  neck  of  tht 
sac  adheres  to  the  neighbouring  tissues  as  high  as  the  crural  ring  ;  in 
this  case,  aAer  having  well  exposed  the  situation  of  the  strangulationi 
you  have  only  to  apply  your  index-finger  on  the  crural  artery  and  vein 
to  protect  them,  and  you  may  cut  outwards  or  inwards  fearlessly,  or  on 
each  side,  after  the  method  of  Scarpa.  2.  When  the  hernia  has  tra^ 
versed  the  fibrous  opening  situated  between  the  ligament  of  Gimber* 
nat  and  the  origin  of  cribriform  fascia,  protect  the  vessels,  and  you 
may  cut  outwai^s  with  security.  3.  If  the  hernia  traverses  Gimber« 
nat's  ligament  itself,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  there  exists  aa 
abnormal  obturator  artery,  or  on  which  side  it  is.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
the  hernia  has  commenced  outside  the  crural  vessels,  the  neck  of  the 
sac  may  be  found  outside  the  epigastric  artery,  and  the  surgeon  has 
not  beforehand  any  indication  to  direct  him.  But  these  cases  are 
excessively  rare,  and  have  not  been  foreseen  by  any  of  the  proceedings 
described ;  nevertheless,  you  may  escape  all  danger  by  following  as 
much  as  possible  this  general  principle,  which  I  have  laid  down  as  a 
rule  for  the'  operation  for  hernia — always  lay  bare  the  seat  of  the 
sirangulationf  and  never  cut  anything  without  having  first  well  recog* 
nizedit. 

Moreover,  in  these  embarrassing  cases,  and  especially  when  the 
strangulation  is  determined  by  an  aponeurotic  rent  or  fissure,  I  would 
advise  first  trying  simple  dilatation  of  the  opening  already  advised  and 
put  in  practice  successfully  by  Leblanc;  and  I  would  never  have  re* 
course  to  the  knife  but  in  a  case  of  absolute  necessity.  The  instru* 
ment  required  for  dilatation  is  very  simple;  I  merely  had  the  points 
and  edges  of  an  ordinary  small  spatula  blunted.  The  end  of  this  I 
passed  between  the  constricting  ring  and  intestine,  and,  grasping  its 
handle,  pressed  on  the  circumference  of  the  ring  to  tear  and  enlarge 
it;  there  is  then  no  fear  of  wounding  the  vessels  or  injuring  the  intes* 
tines.  This  plan  I  used  in  a  case  of  crural  hernia  strangulated  in  aa 
opening  of  the  cribriform  fascia.  Perhaps,  even,  it  would  not  always 
be  necessary  to  proceed  to  dilatation  or  incision,  did  we  try  the  taxis 
on  the  intestines  laid  bare  by  incision  of  the  sac. 

(3.)  UmbUical  Hernia, 

Surgical  Anatomy. — The  umbilical  ring,^  traversed  by  the  vessels  of 
the  same  name  and  by  the  urachus,  is  but  slightly  resistant  and  very 
dilatable  for  some  time  after  birth.  It  contracts  with  age,  and  b^ 
comes  obliterated  in  a  solid  manner — a  circumstance  that  has  been 
taken  advantage  of.  The  peritoneum  is  here  so  adherent  to  the  pari* 
etes  of  the  abdomen  that  the  existence  of  a  hernial  sac  has  been  de- 
nied, and  that  it  is  difficult  to  isolate  it  during  the  operation.  The 
vessels  are  not  much  to  be  feared  ;  the  umbilical  arteries  are  oblite- 
jrated  immediately  after  birth,  the  umbilical  vein  a  little  later.    In  any 
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i»se,  you  know  that  the  first  runs  downwards  towards  the  fold  of  the 
groin,  and  the  second  rises  a  little  towards  the  liver  and  the  right 
•de. 

The  taxis  has  nothing  peculiar  about  it ;  the  eourse  of  the  hernia 
being  only  one  simple  ring,  it  must  be  pushed  directly  backwards. 
The  palliative  method  is  compression;  the  radical  cure  may  be  ob* 
tained  by  compression  and  ligature  of  the  hernial  sac. 

h  Compression. — The  trusses  have  varied.  Sometimes  a  simplt 
elastic  girdle  js  used,  or  a  girdle  with  a  pad.  Quadri  advises  the  fol* 
towing  apparatus  for  obtaining  a  radical  cure. 

1.  Truss  for  Children. — After  the  hernia  has  been  reduced,  a  small 
hemispherical  gum-elastic  pad  is  applied  on  the  ring,  and  kept  in  situ 
by  an  elastic  girdle,  or  by  a  simple  folded  silk  handkerchief.  The 
guBS-elastic  pad,  by  means  of  the  humidity,  sticks  firmly  to  the  skui^ 
and  even  retains  its  position  when  the  movements  of  the  child  displace 
the  girdle.  Hey  made  a  similar  pad  with  circles  of  adhesive  plaster 
^>read  on  leather,  and  placed  one  on  the  other,  so  as  to  represent  a 
eone. 

2.  Truss  for  JlduUs.'^The  hemisphere  is  replaced  by  a  gum-elastie 
tube,  at  most  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  two-thirds  of  an  inch  in 
diameter;  applied  horizontally  on  the  ring,  and  maintained  by  the  same 
girdle.  This  apparatus  should  be  worn  for  a  year,  or  even  two  or 
more.  With  either  apparatus,  the  pad  should  always  be  a  little  smaller 
than  the  ring,  with  the  double  object  of  pushing  the  intestine  well  back^ 
and  leaving  room  for  the  ring  to  contract  on  itself;  also,  as  this  con* 
traction  goes  on,  the  pad  should  be  diminished. 

I  have  tried  these  apparatuses,  and  other  analogous  ones,  but  always 
mthout  success.  In  adults  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  a  radical 
core,  and  the  best  bandage  consists  in  a  pad  of  pure  caoutchouc  cot 
to  the  shape  of  the  umbilical  ring,  covered  with  chamois  leather,  resting 
on  a  small  spiral  spring,  and  fixed  by  a  large  spring  passing  half  round 
the  body.  Young  children  cannot  wear  a  spring  truss,  the  conical 
shape  of  the  abdomen  making  it  always  slip  towards  the  hypogastrium. 
I  nse  a  flat  oblong  plate  covered  with  wool,  and  fixed  by  a  simple 
bandage ;  and  over  the  bandage  I  apply  a  long  strap  of  diachylum^ 
passinff  once  and  a  half  round  the  body,  without  touching  the  skia. 

n.  LiOATCTRE.-— Known  for  this  long  time,  and  performed  on  the 
eac,  either  after  having  opened  it,  or  upon  the  skin.  This  latter 
proceeding  was  adopted  by  Desault  and  Dupuytren. 

Procudmg  ofDesaulL — The  infant  being  laid  on  its  back,  with  its 
liead  bent  on  its  chest,  and  its  thighs  flexed  on  its  pelvis,  the  surgeon 
reduces  the  hernia,  retains  it  with  his  left  fore-finger,  and,  with  hie 
right  hand  raising  the  parietes  of  the  hernial  pouch,  he  slides  them 
between  his  fing^ers  to  make  sure  that  no  part  remains  in  the  sac. 
fieing  assured  of  this,  his  assistant  makes  several  turns  round  the  sac 
ait  its  base  with  a  waxed  thread,  each  turn  beinc^  well  tightened, ^and 
eecnred  by  a  double  knot.  The  tumour  thus  tied  is  enveloped  in  a 
bed  of  lint,  maintained  by  a  compress  and  bandage.  On  from  the 
eighth  to  the  tent  day  the  ligature  falls  ofi*with  the  parts  it  has  stran* 
gled'and  killed.    A  small  uJcer  results,  which  is  soon  healed.    Itia 
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well  for  the  child  to  wear  a  bandage  for  two  or  three  montha,  the  better 
to  prevent  a  relapse. 

When  the  hernia  becomes  strangulated,  it  is  laid  bare  by  a  longitu- 
dinal  or  T  incision  ;  the  sac  is  cautiously  opened,  and  incisions  made 
upwards  and  to  the  left.  In  cases  where  the  hernia  is  large,  the  inci- 
sions should  be  made  as  much  as  possible  without  opening  the  sac, 
not  to  expose  the  peritoneum  to  the  contact  of  the  air.  With  the 
same  end  in  view,  seek  reunion  by  the  first  intention  by  means  of 
strapping  or  points  of  suture.  (Lawrence.) 

Abnormal  Anus» 

Anatomy. — Abnormal  anus  results  from  a  loss  of  substance  in  the 
intestine,  with  fistula  through  the  abdominal  parietes.  Sometimes  this 
fistula  is  multiple  and  composed  of  several  small  openings,  more  or 
less  remote  from  that  of  the  intestine ;  sometimes  there  is  but  one  open* 
ing.  The  disposition  of  the  ends  of  the  intestine  varies  ;  sometimes 
the  upper  end  only  opens  at  the  wound,  the  inferior  remaining  con- 
cealed in  the  belly,  and  then  no  operation  can  be  attempted.  Some- 
times the  two  encls  present  themselves  at  the  exterior;  and,  if  the  loss 
of  substance  only  afiects  part  of  the  calibre  of  the  intestine,  they  form 
at  their  point  of  union  an  angle  more  or  less  acute,  and  are  in  appo- 
sition to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  The  common  septum,  that  results 
from  this  apposition  projecting  into  the  calibre  of  the  intestine,  forms  a 
kind  of  valve,  which  hinders  the  free  passage  of  the  faecal  matter  from 
the  superior  into  the  inferior  end. 

The  angle  is  much  more  acute,  and  this  apposition  more  prolonged, 
when  a  portion  of  the  entire  circumference  of  the  intestine  has  been 
destroyed ;  the  two  ends  are  parallel  in  a  greater  or  less  extent :  the 
end  of  the  septum  that  separates  them  completely  hinders  the  passage 
of  the  faeces  from  one  end  of  the  intestine  into  the  other;  this  project- 
ing edge  is  called  the  spur,  ^'/'eperon." 

In  an  abnormal  anus  of  long  standing  another  phenomenon  is  ob- 
served— the  two  ends  of  the  intestine  retract  inwards.  Scarpa  ex- 
plained this  by  a  movement  of  traction  exercised  on  them  by  the  mesen- 
tery, which  movement  we  think  is  owing  solely  to  the  peristaltic  mo- 
tions of  the  intestine.  There  is  then  formed  a  membranous  canal 
from  the  intestine  to  the  surface,  called  the  funnel,  ^'  Ventonnoiry^'^  which 
serves  as  a  way  of  communication  between  the  two  ends  of  the  intes- 
tine; and  when  the  spur  is  not  very  prominent,  but  strongly  retracted, 
it  ends  by  bringing  about  the  complete  return  of  the  faecal  matters  into 
the  inferior  end,  and  the  spontaneous  cure  of  the  artificial  anus.  Lastly, 
the  artificial  anus  may  be  complicated  with  eversion  of  the  superior 
end  of  the  intestine,  and  even  of  both  ends  at  once.  The  treatment 
is  either  palliative  or  curative. 

Palliative  Treatment, — It  consists  in  stopping  up  the  external  open- 
ing'with  some  kind  of  plug,  until  the  patient  feels  it  necessary  to  go 
to  stool ;  or  in  supporting  the  edges  of  the  opening  by  a  circle  of  ivory 
or  steel,  covered  with  oiled  silk,  and  pierced  in  the  middle  with  a  hole 
easily  corked ;  or  in  adapting  to  it  an  ivory  or  metallic  receptacle, 
supported  by  a  bandage ;  or  in  making  the  upper  end  of  the  intestine 
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commnnicate  v^ith  the  lower  by  means  of  a  gum-elastic  tube,  two  or 
three  inches  long,  and  slightly  curved,  the  concavity  of  which  bearing 
on  the  spur  and  pushing  it  back,  may  favour  the  radical  cure ;  its 
concavity  ma^  be  fixed  opposite  the  wound  with  a  thread.  (Colombe.) 
GuraHve  Treatment. — This  treatment  comprises  three  distinct  steps; 
the  first  destined  to  destroy  the  complications,  and  bring  the  disease 
to  a  suitable  state  of  simplicity;  the  second  to  destroy  the  spur;  and 
the  third  to  obliterate  the  external  wound. 

1.  If  there  are  several  openings  they  must  all  be  united  into  one,  or 
the  tumour  in  which  they  are  comprised  must  be  removed.  Eversion 
of  the  intestine  is  reduced  by  the  ordinary  taxis  performed  in  the  hori* 
contal  position.  If  the  everted  end  is  tumefied,  envelop  it  in  a  band- 
age {en  doloires)^  keeping  up  a  well  moderated  pressure,  diminished 
from  the  summit  towards  the  base  of  the  tumour  (Desauh).  If  stran- 
gulation is  combined  with  the  eversion,  cut  the  stricture,  carrying 
your  bistoury  at  the  root  of  the  tumour,  between  it  and  the  skin,  and 
dividing  upwards  successively  the  skin,  aponeurosis,  and  muscles. 
Lastly,  it  is  often  necessary  to  dilate  the  fistulous  passage  that  con- 
ducts to  the  base  of  the  funnel,  which  may  be  done  with  sounds  of 
caoutchouc,  bits  of  gentian  root,  cylinders  of  prepared  sponge,  &c. 
This  last  is  the  most  speedy  method  ;  but  Delpech  has  observed  that 
it  causes  more  pain  because  the  granulations  vegetate  into  the  pores 
of  the  sponge,  and  must  be  torn  when  you  would  extract  it.  It  would 
be  easy  to  avoid  this  inconvenience,  by  wrapping  the  sponge  in  a  piece 
of  linen.     Sometimes  also  it  is  well  to  free  it  a  little  with  the  knife. 

2.  When  the  spur  is  the  sole  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  fseces, 
the  obvious  treatment  is  to  push  it  back,  or  destroy  it.  For  the  first 
purpose  meches  of  lint  have  been  used  (Desault).  But  the  second 
method,  imagined  by  Sraalkalden,  and  improved  by  Dupuytren,  has 
been  generally  adopted. 

Proceeding  of  Dupuytren. — The  enterotome  of  Dupuytren  is  com- 
posed of  two  separate  branches  ;  one  of  which  has  on  one  side  of  it  a 
groove  large  and  deep  enough  to  receive  the  sharp  edge  of  the  other ; 
the  bottpm  of  this  groove  is  undulated,  and  the  edge  of  the  branch 
that  is  to  fit  into  it  presents  corresponding  undulations,  so  as  to  aug- 
men  the  surface  on  which  the  instniment  should  seize.  These  two 
branches  may  be  united  at  pleasure,  by  means  of  a  movable  pivot  fixed 
to  the  recipient  branch,  and  received  in  a  bole  preparedfor  it  on  the 
other.  Beyond  the  point  of  union  each  has  a  handle,  which  handles 
are  brought  together  by  a  screw  vice.  The  instrument  is  altogether 
six  inches  and  a  half  long ;  and  the  branches  destined  to  penetrate 
into  the  intestine  are  three  and  three-quarters. 

In  the  first  place,  you  must  expose  the  two  orifices  of  the  intestine, 
which  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  accomplish.  The  patient  is  placed 
as  for  the  operation  for  strangulated  hernia.  The  upper  end  shows 
itself  well  enough  by  the  presence  of  the  faecal  matter;  and  if  you  can 
recognize  the  spur,  you  can  easily  find  the  lower.  But  the  disposition 
of  the  ends  of  the  intestine  renders  the  introduction  of  a  finger  diffi- 
cult. In  this  case  you  supply  its  place  with  two  female  sounds, 
passing  one  into  the  upper  and  the  other  into  the  lower  end  of  intes- 
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tine;  if  you  then  try  to  turn  them  one  over  the  other,  the  pain  cauaed, 
and  resistance  felt,  show  that  you  are  stretching  and  dragging  the 
septum. 

When  you  have  well  recognized  the  position  of  the  two  end8»  take 
one  of  the  branches  of  the  enterotome  in  your  right  hand,  and  pass  it 
along  the  female  sound,  or  along  your  index-finger,  into  one  end  of 
the  intestine,  two  inches  deep  or  more,  according  to  the  projecting  of 
the  spur.  Give  this  branch  to  your  assistant  to  hold,  and  paaa  the 
other  in  the  same  way,  to  the  same  depth,  into  the  other  orifice;  then 
unite  them  by  their  pivot,  and  gradually  bring  them  together  by  means 
of  the  screw,  which  you  tighten  each  time  that  its  branches  seem  to 
loosen.  Each  fresh  turn  of  the  screw  causes  colics  of  short  duratioDt 
and  rarely  any  more  serious  accident.  The  effect  of  the  enterotome 
is  easily  understood.  It  augments  the  length  of  the  parallelism  of  the 
two  ends  of  intestine,  extends  their  intermediate  septum,  and  by  it« 
pressure  on  this  septum,  determines,  first,  solid  adherence  of  the  two 
sides,  and,  afterwards,  complete  division  of  the  parts  between  its 
teeth. 

About  the  eighth  day,  sometimes  even  before,  it  becomes  movable, 
and  falls  off;  you  then  find  in  the  bottom  of  the  groove  a  brown  dry 
escar,  undulated,  and  of  the  same  length  as  the  loss  of  substance  occa- 
sioned in  the  intestine.  On  introducing  your  finger  into  the  fistuls, 
you  recognize  the  remainder  of  the  septum  by  its  hard  and  undulated 
edges.  A  wide  communication  has  now  been  opened  between  the 
two  ends  of  intestine ;  and  you  should,  by  means  of  repeated  lave- 
ments, favour  the  passage  of  the  fseces  into  and  through  the  lower 
end. 

M.  Liotard  has  proposed  another  instrument,  each  branch  of  which 
has  at  its  extremity  an  oval  ring  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  two- 
thirds  of  an  inch  wide;  one  being  grooved  to  receive  a  corresponding 
projection  of  the  other.  The  two  branches  only  touch  at  the  rings,  so 
that  they  detach  an  elliptical  portion  of  the  septum  at  a  spot  some 
way  off  from  the  free  edge  of  the  spur ;  and  the  excrements  pass 
through  the  new  opening  without  approaching  the  external  fistula. 

M.  Jobert  proposes  to  apply  the  enterotome  only  to  procure  adhe- 
rence of,  and  not  to  divide,  the  septum.  After  forty-eight  hours  the 
adhesions  would  be  formed  and  the  instrument  might  be  withdrawn. 
A  day  or  two  longer  would  be  given  for  the  adhesions  to  become  solid ; 
and  then  the  septum  should  be  divided  with  a  graduated  scissors,  as 
far  as  required,  but  without  passing  beyond  the  adhesions.  Experi- 
ence has  not  yet  shown  the  result  of  this  proceeding,  but  it  seems  to 
us  worthy  of  trial. 

3.  It  remains  to  close  the  external  opening,  which  is  often  very 
difiicult.  Compression,  cauterization  by  nitrate  of  silver,  approxima- 
tion of  its  edges  by  a  kind  of  vice,  suture,  &c.,  have  all  been  tried 
without  much  success.  M.  Collier  proposed  antoplasty  by  the  Indian 
method.  I  also  pointed  out,  as  likely  to  be  of  use,  the  different  pro- 
ceedings of  the  method  of  Celsus,  or  the  proceeding  of  Jameson. 
Velpeau  has  tried  all  these  methods  without  success.  He  thinks  that 
Reybanl's  proceeding  for  suture  of  the  intestines  might  be  of  some 
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Si^hrire ;  it  consists  irt  comprising  in  the  loops  of  thread  a  plate  of 
Hixxl  placed  in  the  intertine  behind  the  wound,  to  hinder  all  com** 
munication  between  the  interior  and  exterior;  but  he  has  not  yet 
tried  it,  and  he  has  succeeded  well  with  the  following  proceeding. 

He  excised  the  whole  of  the  external  fistula  by  two  semilunar 
incisions,  forming  an  ellipse,  oblique  from  the  sides  towards  the  centre^ 
and  made  so  as  not  to  touch  the  intestine,  or  at  all  events  its  mucous 
ftiembrane.  He  passed  in  four  points  of  suture,  about  two  lines  from 
each  other,  taking  care  not  to  allow  them  to  reatth  the  peritoneal 
Cavity  or  ihtestine.  Then  an  incision  about  three  inches  long  through 
the  integuments,  and  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  was  made 
M  each  side,  an  inch  below  the  wound,  to  render  the  approximation 
of  the  edges  of  the  fistula  easy,  and  the  strain  on  the  sutures  less, 
according  to  the  rules  laid  down  by  Celsus.  Having  then  washed 
and  cleansed  it,  the  surgeon  tied  the  threads,  and  placed  a  bit  of  lint 
in  the  lateral  wounds  to  prevent  them  from  reuniting.  By  this  pro* 
eeediog  the  fistula  is  transformed  into  a  conical  cavity,  its  cutane- 
ous portion  cannot  then  be  brought  together  without  its  intestinal 
portion  being  completely  closed :  and  as  the  threads  do  not  penetrate 
down  to  the  gut,  the  intestinal  moisture  does  not  tend  to  exude  by  the 
passage. 


CHAPTER  Vin. 

OPERATIONS  PERFORMED  FOR  AFFECTIONS  OF  THE  RECTUM  AND  ANUS. 

Most  of  these  operations  are  performed  on  the  anus  or  rectum  itself; 
bat  I  have  thought  fit  to  class  with  them  the  formation  of  an  artificial 
anna  in  the  abdomen,  which  belongs  essentially  to  the  treatment  of 
affections  of  the  rectum. 

{!.)  Fissures  of  the  ^nu8. 

Palliative  Treatment. —  Proceeding  of  M.  Gossemeni. — When 
the  patient  feels  the  desire  to  go  to  stool,  he  should  moderately  pinch, 
with  two  fingers,  a  portion  of  skin  equivalent  to  almost  one-sixth  of 
the  circumference  of  the  anus,  and  comprising  the  fissure ;  at  the  same 
tnae  pushing  from  within  outwards,  so  as  to  enlarge  the  anal  orifice, 
and  give  a  new  fixed  point,  not  bearing  on  the  fissure,  to  the  sphincter; 
thus  hindering  the  former  from  being  dragged  and  strained  by  the 
passage  ct  the  excrements.  In  this  way  the  pain  is  almost  always 
avoided. 

CuAATivE  Treatment. — ^In  addition  to  topical  applications,  whether 
narcotic  or  astrineent,  dilatation  by  meches  (which  we  need  not  de- 
scribe), cauterization,  and  incision  have  been  employed. 

1.  Cauterization. — A  stick  of  nitrate  of  silver  is  cot  to  a  point  or 
anglci  and  laid  in  the  ulceration  during  some  minutes :  one  applica- 
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tion  scarcely  ever  suffices ;  it  must  be  several  times  repeated.  J.  CIo- 
quet  dips  a  pencil  in  liquid  nitric  oxide  of  mercury,  and  leaves  it  on 
the  fissures  for  one  minute. 

2.  Incision,  (Boyer.) — This  method  is  founded  on  the  fact  that 
the  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  sphincter,  which  almost  always 
accompanies  the  fissure,  is  the  principal  cause  of  the  symptoms,  and 
even  determines  them  in  the  absence  of  fissure.  He  conceives  that 
the  best  method  to  destroy  it  is  to  divide  the  contracted  fibres,  whether 
on  the  fissure  or  elsewhere. 

Take  care  to  empty  the  bowel  beforehand  by  means  of  a  purgative ; 
and  to  administer  a  lavement  the  day  you  operate,  so  that  the  patient 
may  rest  some  days  without  going  to  stool.  Make  him  lie  on  his  side; 
push  your  left  index-finger,  greased,  into  his  rectum,  and  on  it  pass  a 
bistoury  with  a  very  narrow  blade,  rounded  at  its  extremity  (Boyer), 
or  simply  a  straight  button-pointed  bistoury  (Richerand).  The  edge 
of  this  bistoury  is  then  turned  towards  the  side  of  the  fissure,  and  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  the  sphincter,  the  cellular  tissue,  and 
integuments  are  all  divided  in  the  same  cut.  There  results  a  trian- 
gular wound,  whose  summit  corresponds  to  the  intestine,  and  its  base 
to  the  skin.  If  it  is  necessary  to  elongate  this  latter,  do  it  in  a  second 
cut.  Sometimes  the  intestine  glides  away  before  the  instrument,  and 
the  wound  of  the  cellular  tissue  is  longer  than  that  of  the  intestine; 
in  this  case  the  bistoury  must  be  again  introduced  into  the  rectum,  to 
prolong  the  incision  of  the  gut. 

When  the  constriction  is  extreme,  two  similar  incisions  are  made, 
one  on  the  right,  the  other  on  the  left.  A  meche  of  lint  is  put  in  each 
wound,  and  it  is  then  stuffed  with  lint,  and  aT  bandage  put  on.  The 
dressing  is  removed  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days;  it  is  then  simply 
dressed  until  cicatrization  is  complete,  which  is  in  from  a  month  to 
six  weeks,  sometimes  later,  more  rarely  on  the  fifteenth  or  twentieth 
day. 

Appreciation. — Cauterization  is  often  very  painful,  sometimes  use- 
less ;  incision,  on  the  contrary,  scarcely  ever  fails.  The  first  should 
never  be  tried  but  on  patients  who  dread  the  bistoury.  The  other 
means  are  less  trustworthy  still;  but  you  may  try  them  without  pain, 
consequently  without  inconvenience. 

(2.)  Fistula  in  Ano. 

Anatomy. — These  fistulse  are  divided  into  the  blind  external,  which 
does  not  communicate  with  the  intestine ;  the  bli$ul  internal,  which 
does  not  communicate  with  the  exterior ;  and  the  complete  fistula^ 
which  is  a  passage  extending  from  the  intestine  to  the  skin  near  the 
anus.  This  passage,  more  or  less  oblique,  or  tortuous,  is  lined  by  a 
new  formed  mucous  membrane,  which  prevents  the  adhesion  of  itii 
walls.  Often  there  are  several  openings  on  the  outside,  more  rarely 
on  the  inside,  and  several  little  sacs  communicating  with  the  principal 
passage.  The  internal  orifice  is  sometimes  marked  by  a  projection ; 
but  it  is  almost  always  smooth  and  not  recognizable  to  the  touch.  It 
is  met  with  generally  between  the  skin  and  sphincter,  or  even  in  the 
tissue  of  the  sphincter,  and  rarely  higher  up  than  an  inch  and  a  quar- 
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ter  from  the  anus  (Ribes).  .  When  it  is  beyond  that,  very  often  the 
intestine  is  separateci  from  the  neighbouring  tissues  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  blind  external  fistulse  are  treated  by  injection,  and  by  compres- 
sion ;  .or  their  course  is  refreshed ;  or  their  external  orifice  is  enlarged 
to  give  a  free  exit  to  the  pus ;  or  some  portion  of  diseased  callous  skin 
ii  removed.  As  a  last  resource,  the  rectum  is  comprised  in  the  in- 
cision of  the  fistulous  passage. 

Blind  Internal  FithUa  should  be  made  complete.  The  treatment 
of  them,  then,  comprises  several  methods;  compression,  injection,  cau- 
terization, ligature,  excision,  and  incision.  Ligature  and  incision 
odIt  are  worth  retaining. 

I.  Incision. — The  bowel  should  be  open  by  a  pui^ative  over  night, 
and  washed  out  with  a  lavement  on  the  day  of  operation.  The  patient 
is  laid  on  the  edge  of  a  bed,  on  his  right  side,  if  the  fistula  is  on  the 
light,  and  vice  versft ;  the  thigh  that  is  undermost  extended,  the  other 
flexed,  the  head  inclined  on  the  breast,  and  the  belly  lying  on  a  bolster. 
One  assistant  holds  apart  the  nates,  others  keep  the  patient  quiet. 
The  external  orifice  of  the  fistula  is  easily  found  by  the  stercoral  moist- 
ure that  exudes  from  it.  When  the  internal  orifice  is  situated  in  the 
middle  of  ap  induration  like  a  hen's  rump,  or  of  an  ulcer,  the  index- 
finger  easily  recognizes  it.  But  when  these  indications  are  wanting, 
it  is  often  very  difficult  to  find  it ;  sometimes  you  seek  it  too  far  away, 
whilst  it  is  quite  close  to  the  skin ;  and  you  should  always  search  the 
skin  about  the  anus  before  you  go  any  farther  up  the  intestine.  You 
may  try  injections  of  milk  or  colored  water  by  the  rectum,  or  by  the 
external  orifice  of  the  fistula,  or  introduce  a  probe.  This  instrument 
wnetrates  easily  when  the  fistulous  passage  is  straight  and  simply  ; 
but  when  it  is  bent  in  several  directions,  or  has  many  little  pouches, 
the  probe  must  be  passed  into  each. 

It  often  happens  that  the  probe,  passing  freely  nearly  as  far  as  the 
intestine,  is  stopped  by  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  felt  detached, 
and  cannot  find  the  internal  opening;  nevertheless,  the  operation  mast 
be  performed,  and  the  fistula  will  heal  just  as  well  as  if  theincision 
,  had  divided  its  two  orifices ;  but  the  proceeding  is  then  slightly  dif- 
ferent. 

Ordinary  Proceeding. — The  two  orifices  of  the  fistula  being  found, 
and  the  internal  not  being  very  high  up  the  intestine,  the  surG;eon  in- 
troduces, by  the  external  orifice,  a  flexible  director  of  refined  silver, 
and  at  the  same  time  passes  his  left  index-finger  into  the  rectum. 
When  he  feels  the  end  of  the  director,  which  he  presses  against  the 
tanics  of  the  intestine,  he  seeks  the  internal  orifice  of  the  fistula,  passes 
the  director  through  it,  and  brings  it  out  by  the  anus.  The  point  of 
a  bistoury  is  then  passed  along  the  director,  its  edge  outwards,  so  aa 
to  divide  in  one  cut,  and  from  within  outwards,  all  the  parts  raised  by 
the  director ;  that  is  to  say  the  skin,  intestine,  and  anus.* 

*  We  usaaUy  make  the  patient  kneel  on  a  chair,  and  leAn  over  its  beck.  A  probe- 
pointed  bistoury  is  then  pas«e<l  into  the  external  opening,  through  the  fi9tula,  and  into 
the  gut,  to  meet  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand,  which  is  greased  and  introduced  by  the 
anas;  the  blunt  end  of  the  bistoury  is  then  kept  well  against  the  end  of  the  finger,  and 
faodi  are  brought  out  together;  or  the  prunt  of  the  finger  may  be  put  on  the  back  of  tlit 
end  of  the  blade  to  push  it  out  before  it. — F.  E 
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Proceeding  of  Desault. — ^When  the  internal  orifice  is  situated  m 
high  that  the  finger  cannot  bring  out  the  sound  by  the  anus,  an  elHHij 
gorget,  rounded  on  one  half,  and  hollowed  out  on  the  other  into  a 
groove  terminated  by  a  cal-de-sac,  must  be  introduced,  having  been 
first  well  oiled.  After  the  sound  has  passed  through  the  fistuloui 
passage,  as  usual,  its  extremity  is  pushed  against  the  hollow  cyf  the 
gorget,  the  two  instruments  being  moved  on  each  other  to  ensure  their 
contact.  Then  the  gorget  is  confided  to  an  aMstant,  who  holda  it 
firmly,  inclined  towards  the  buttock.  The  surgeon  seizes  the  directory 
conducts  the  blade  of  a  straight  bistoury  on  it  to  the  gorget,  and  itt* 
clines  its  edge  towards  the  latter,  so  as  to  cut  as  much  with  the  blade 
as  point,  anu  use  the  instrument  more  by  sawing  than  pressing.  He 
then  draws  the  bistoury  to  himself,  without  abandoning  the  gorget^ 
and  thus  divides  all  that  is  comprised  between  the  two,  so  that  the 
fistulous  passage  and  rectum  are  now  only  one.  You  make  sure  that 
the  incision  is  complete  by  withdrawing  together  the  gorget  and  diree* 
tor  in  contact.  If  any  portion  has  not  been  incised,  and  stops  them, 
the  bistoury  must  be  again  placed  in  the  director,  and  all  three  be 
brought  out  together,  forming  an  angle,  so  that  nothing  can  be  left 
uncut  that  was  comprised  in  the  angle. 

You  would  proceed  in  the  same  way  if  you  could  not  find  the  inter- 
nal orifice ;  the  director  being  applied  against  the  gorget,  from  which 
it  is  separated  by  the  internal  wall,  you  would  use  the  bistoury  at 
nsual,  and  it  would  divide  this  wall ;  or  you  might  use  a  steel  sound 
rather  pointed,  which  itself  would  traverse  the  intestine  to  be  applied 
immediately  against  the  gorget  (Rouz). 

When  the  fistula  is  simple,  this  simple  incision  suffices.  If  the 
skin  is  more  or  less  undermined,  it  must  be  cut  and  excised,  to  leave 
a  flat  wound;  the  denudation  of  the  intestine  below  the  incision  fc» 
quires  that  scissors  should  be  introduced  on  the  finger,  to  cut  off  the 
loose  and  floating  portion.  When  there  are  several  passages  ending 
in  one  common  orifice,  they  must  all  be  slit  up  successively;  and  u 
the  skin  that  separates  is  thinned,  detached,  or  diseased,  excise  it. 
The  callosities  rarely  need  removing.  It  suffices  to  scarify  them  in 
different  directions,  suppuration  then  takes  them  off.  Lastly,  when 
the  incision  is  made,  if  you  see  that  the  bottom  of  the  fistula  is  uneven, 
and  hollowed  out  by  little  sacs  and  passages  without  internal  orifices, 
divide  them  widely.  1  have  seen  an  operation  fi>r  fistula  in  ano,  in 
consequence  of  neglect  of  this  precaution,  leave  the  patient  almost  as 
badly  off  as  before. 

Sometimes  the  fistulous  passage  is  so  narrow  thnt  the  director  cmn 
not  traverse  it ;  it  should  then  be  dilated  with  caustics,  or  substaneei 
that  can  expand  (Boyer).  Lastly,  there  may  exist  in  the  same  indi- 
vidual several  isolated  fistulse;  you  may  incise  them  one  after  the  other 
(Amussat);  or,  if  they  are  near  each  other,  begin  by  laying  them  nil 
into  one,  dividing  the  septum  that  separated  them,  and  then  incise  the 
rectum  (Jobert).  The  dressing  is  here  of  great  importance ;  the  two 
lips  of  the  incision  should  be  held  apart  in  their  whole  extent,  by  a 
mdche  of  lint ;  or,  better,  by  a  simple  band  covered  with  cerate  to  pre- 
vent their  reunion,  which  would  reproduce  the  fistula.     Theintent  of 
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the  operation  is  to  make  the  fistulous  passage  and  intestine  into  one 
canal. 

II.  Ligature. — You  may  use  metallic  threads,  introduced  alone, 
or  by  means  of  a  director,  or  by  the  cannla  of  a  trocar,  previously 
passed  into  the  course  of  the  fistula  (Desault).  When  the  end  of 
the  thread  has  penetrated  into  the  intestine,  it  is  brought  out  and 
twisted  with  the  other,  so  as  to  strangle  the  parts  to  be  divided ;  and 
the  torsion  and  constriction  may  be  augmented  when  thought  neces- 
sary. It  would  be  easier  to  introduce  a  bit  of  silk,  by  means  of  an 
eyed-probe  of  flexible  silver;  and,  instead  of  the  serre'fUBudf  recom- 
mended by  some  authors,  the  presence  of  which  would  be  a  great  in- 
convenience, we  advise  simply  to  tighten  the  cord,  either  with  a  knot 
and  bow,  or  with  a  double  knot.  In  the  latter  case  it  would  still  be 
easy  to  augment  the  constriction  by  cutting  the  knot,  attaching  a  fresh 
bit  of  silk  to  the  end  of  the  old  ligature,  and  drawing  it  through  as  a 
set  on. 

Ligature  is  tedious  and  often  painful,  especially  when  the  skin  alone 
remains  to  be  divided  ;  then  it  is  often  necessary  to  have  recourse  to 
the  bistoury ;  consequently,  it  is  but  a  secondary  means,  and  should 
only  be  employed  on  patients  who  are  afraid  of  the  knife. 

(3.)  Of  Hemorrhoidal  Tumours. 

Anatomy, — Hemorrhoidal  tumours  are  divided  into  internal  and 
'  external,  according  as  they  are  situated  above  or  below  the  orifice  of 
the  anus.    Sometimes  isolated,  at  other  times  united  in  the  shape  of 
a  circular  excrescence,  they  are  at  first  rounded,  but  with  time  be- 
come pediculated. 

Their  nature  still  remains  a  disputed  question.  Jobert  maintains 
the  old  notion,  that  they  are  the  same  as  varices;  Ribes  thinks  they 
result  from  rupture  of  the  anal  veins,  and  the  extravasation  of  blood 
into  the  cellular  tissue;  Abernethy  attributes  them  to  the  transform- 
ation of  a  clot  of  blood  into  a  vessel ;  some  anatomists  have  pointed 
out  the  existence  of  a  kind  of  erectile  tissue  in  the  excrescences,  &.c. 
But  in  general  the  tumour  arises  from  a  collection  of  blood,  often  black 
and  clotted,  in  a  sort  of  cyst,  due  either  to  a  new  formation,  or  to  a 
varicose  dilatation. 

Internal  hemorrhoids  sometimes  project  externally,  and  become  stran- 

Sled  by  contraction  of  the  sphincter :  it  is  recommended  then  to  reduce 
lem  by  the  ordinary  taxis,  unless  the  inflammation  is  too  strong  ;  in 
which  case  we  have  seen  gangrene  come  on,  and  cure  the  patient. 
Might  we  not,  in  case  of  serious  accident,  cut  the  stricture  at  the 
anus,  to  facilitate  their  reduction? 

As  to  the  curative  treatment,  compression  has  been  forgotten  ;  liga- 
tme,  incision,  excision,  and  cauterization  alone  are  retained.  What- 
ever be  the  proceeding  preferred,  the  intestine  should  always  be  evacu- 
ated, and  the  patient  placed,  as  for  fistula  of  the  anus,  on  the  diseased 
tide;  so  that  on  raising  the  buttock  on  the  healthy  side,  the  hemor- 
riioids  are  exposed. 

I.  Ligature. — On  pediculated  tumours  it  is  eflected  with  a  simple 
waxed  thread,  tightened  by  a  knot  and  bow,  or  double  knot;  in  fact, 
28 
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it  is  easy  to  pnt  on  a  fresh  ligature  when  we  wish  to  tighten.  When 
the  tumour  is  too  large,  it  is  traversed  at  its  base  with  a  curved  needle, 
armed  with  a  double  thread,  and  the  two  halves  are  tied  separately. 

II.  Incision. — For  a  small  tumour  a  lancet  is  used,  with  which  an 
opening  is  made  large  enough  to  five  free  passage  to  the  clot  of  blood 
it  contains.    When  the  tumour  is  larger,  a  bistoury  may  be  used. 

III.  Excision. — The  patient  being  placed  in  the  proper  positioD, 
and  the  tumours  apparent  on  the  exterior,  seize  them  one  after  another 
with  a  doable  hook,  or  dissecting  forceps,  and  cut  them  off  near  their 
bases  with  a  bistoury,  or  with  good  scissors,  when  they  have  a  narrow 
pedicle.  When  they  occupy  both  sides  of  the  anus,  the  operator 
should  begin  by  the  inferior  half  of  the  tumour,  so  as  not  to  be  incooi* 
moded  by  the  blood. 

Dupuytren,  in  all  cases,  seized  them  in  a  large-toothed  forceps,  aad 
excised  them  with  long  scissors  curved  on  the  flat :  a  model  of  which 
he  has  given  us.  He  took  care  to  remove  only  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
jecting part  of  the  tumour,  to  avoid  hemorrhage,  and  consecutive 
stricture  of  the  anus.  He  left  them  a  portion,  apparently  of  consider- 
able size,  but  which  diminishes  with  the  cicatrization,  and  leaves  the 
anal  opening  in  the  normal  condition.  The  difficulties  of  excision 
are  greater  for  internal  tumours.  They  must  be  made  to  come  out 
completely,  by  placing  the  patient  on  a  hot  fundament  bath,  and 
telling  him  to  make  violent  efibrts  of  expulsion.  When  they  have 
come  out,  immediately  put  him  on  his  bed  and  operate.  Dupuytren 
seized  them  and  removed  them  entire,  without  any  extraordinaiy 
precaution. 

Boyer  begins  when  the  tumours  are  distinct  and  separated,  by  pass- 
ing into  each  of  them  a  curved  needle  armed  with  a  loop  of  thread,  or 
fnercing  them  with  hooks ;  but  if,  as  usually  happens,  they  form  a 
arge  mass,  divided  into  several  portions,  he  passes  a  loop  of  thread 
into  each  portion.  This  is  to  prevent  the  pain  of  cutting  off  the  first, 
causing  all  the  other  tumours  to  go  back.  These  preliminaries  being 
accomplished,  the  surgeon  confides  all  the  loops  of  thread  to  an  assist* 
ant,  with  the  exception  of  that  which  traverses  the  tumour  to  be  fint 
excised.  He  draws  this  latter  towards  himself,  to  make  the  tumour 
more  prominent  externally,  and  cuts  across  its  base  with  a  bistouiy, 
the  back  of  which  be  turns  towards  the  centre  of  the  anus ;  and  in 
the  same  way  removes  the  others  successively.* 

But  if  the  tumours  are  of  long  standing,  and  bleed  periodicallj, 
Boyer  follows  the  advice  of  Hippocrates,  and  leaves  one  to  serve  as  a 
vent.  Stricture  of  the  anus  and  rectum  is  prevented  by  the  use  ef 
meches,  and  especially  by  incising  the  sphincter  after  extirpation  of 
the  tumours.  To  do  this  the  left  fore-finger  must  be  passed  into  the 
fundament,  and  a  probe-pointed  bistoury  introduced  flatly  along  it ; 
when  it  has  penetrated  about  one  inch  and  a  quarter,  the  edge  must  be 

*  **  If  the  surgeon  is  defermined  to  excise  internal  piles,  the  only  safe  way  of  doiof 
so  is  as  f()llows: — When  the  tumour  is  protruded,  the  base  of  it  should  be  transfixed  bja 
long  needle,  which  will  prevent  it  returninginto  the  anus.  Then  it  may  be  cut  off;  and 
the  cut  surfece,  bein^  exposed  to  the  air,  will  not  bleed  so  profusely;  or,  if  it  does,  it  is 
easy  to  apply  cold  astringents  or  ligatures.'* — Druitt's  Siurg,  Vade  Jtfioim,  p.  442. 
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^Krected  towards  this  opening;  and,  in  withdrawing  the  instrument, 
she  skin,  the  sphincter,  and  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  are  divided 
to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch. 

The  most  frequent  accident  after  excision  is  a  great  and  fearful 
hemorrhage.    There  are  different  proceedings  for  repressing  it. 

Boyer  has  recourse  to  plugging,  and  only  uses  the  hot  iron  as  a  last 
resource.  Dupuytren,  however,  used  it  in  every  case.  M.  Marx 
has  demanded,  whether  it  would  not  be  more  prudent  to  apply  the 
hot  iron  as  complement  of  the  excision,  and  without  waiting  for  the 
appearance  of  the  hemorrhage ;  a  bold  question,  which  Dupuytren 
seemed  half  inclined  to  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

The  following  is  Dupuytren's  plan.  He  only  placed  a  small  m^che 
in  the  anus,  but  left  an  intelligent  aid  near  the  patient.  As  soon  as 
hemorrhage  showed  itself,  he  emptied  the  intestine  of  the  blood, 
CRUsing  the  patient  to  make  efforts  of  expulsion,  and  immediately 
^ministered  a  cold  lavement.  These  efforts  of  expulsion  always 
bring  the  wound  to  the  outside;  and,  by  means  of  a  special  cautery, 
called  cautlre  en  haricot^  or  simply  with  a  reed-shaped  cautery,  he 
cauterized  the  spot  from  which  the  blood  spouted.  This  means 
•Iways  sufficed  to  arrest  the  hemorrhage,  and  was  never  followed  by 
dangerous  results  (Dupuytren). 

Cauterization.* — Proceeding  ofM.  Begin. — M.  Begin,  considering 
that  excision  almost  always  renders  the  use  of  the  hot  iron  necessary, 
thinks  it  better  to  adopt  simple  cauterization.  He  makes  a  plug  of 
Uot,  which  be  ties  with  brass  wire  to  resist  the  heat.  The  plug  is 
introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  the  patient  is  then  told  to  strain  as  if 

*  M.  AmustBt  has  lately  given  up  ligature  for  cauterization,  which  he  perfbnns  with 
die  '^Pate  de  Vienne**  (p.  13),  applied  by  means  of  a  forceps,  j»orfc  eatuHqut,  This  in* 
■trament  it  similar  to  the  ordinary  and  dressing  forceps;  but  the  end  of  one  of  its  blades 
it  loogei  than  tliat  of  the  other,  and  is  bent  like  a  hook,  to  prevent  the  hemorrhoid  from 
flipping  when  seised.  The  inside  of  each  blade,  and  also  of  the  hooked  extremity,  is 
hoUowed  out  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  caustic.  This  instniment  may  easily  be  made 
with  an  ordinary  dissecting  forceps,  by  cutting  off  the  extremity  of  one  blade,  bending 
Ihe  other,  and  making  a  groove  on  its  inner  surface.  We  extract  the  following  from  the 
JMieal  TaHa^  August  16,  1845.— "An  enema  having  been  ailministered,  in  cnler  tt> 
finpty  the  rectum,  and  the  patient  having  strained,  as  if  to  stool,  tlie  two  hemorrhoids  be- 
evne  very  apparent  They  were  about  the  size  of  a  large  nut,  but  somewhat  flatter,  and 
wen  placed  on  eaeh  side  of  the  gut,  not  very  far  from  the  anal  orifice,  and  presented 
two  corresponding  external  tumours.  The  patient  was  then  placed  on  the  right  side, 
md  Dr.  Amussat  seized  with  the  forceps  parte  eatutiquej  the  left  hemorrhoid,  which  was 
the  largest  and  the  most  painful ;  after  a  minute  and  a  half,  without  letting  it  go,  he  opened 
it  throngfaout  its  whole  extent,  evaeuateil  the  blood  contained  in  its  interior,  and  cauter- 
isad  it  with  the  solidified  caustic ;  the  latter  part  of  the  operation  lasted  only  half  a 
minute.  Two  injections  were  next  made,  in  order  to  remove  any  particle  of  the  caustic 
which  might  have  remained,  and  which  might  cauterize  the  surrounding  parts ;  nnd  the 
patient  was  placed  in  a  hip-bath,  previously  prepared,  in  whicli  he  remnineil  several 
boars,  without  experiencing  any  violent  pain.  The  night  was  passed  favonmbiy:  no 
ftver;  and  the  next  morning  the  pain  was  not  very  intense;  the  cauterized  heinf>rrlioid 
was  flattened,  blackish,  similar  to  an  eschar,  and  the  two  edges  of  the  incision  were  visible. 
Very  little  fbod,  and  an  astringent  tisanne,  were  prescril>ed,  in  onler  to  prevent  any  stools 
tmkiog  place,  as  they  might  cause  the  hemorrhoid  to  separate  prematurely,  and  be  fol- 
lowed by  hemorrhage.  For  »\x  days  this  treatment — frequent  hip  baths,  injections,  cata- 
plasms on  the  anus, and  a  little  broth  only — was  strictly  adhered  to;  when,  on  the  seventh 
day,  the  hemorrhoid  separated  without  producing  the  least  pain,  after  a  very  small  stool." 
Dr.  Houston  recommended  concentrated  nitric  add,  applied  by  means  of  a  small  stick  of 
wood. 
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to  go  to  stooly  whilst  the  wire  is  at  the  same  time  cautiously  palled. 
The  tumours,  or  hemorrhoids,  come  out,  and  a  cautery  is  applied  pretty 
strongly  on  them,  or  two  if  necessary ;  and  when  the  eschar  seems 
sufficient  the  plug  is  removed.  According  to  M.  Begin  the  pain  is  not 
severe.  After  the  fall  of  the  eschar,  the  wound  cleans,  and  soon  be- 
comes covered  with  a  healthy  cicatrix.  This  mode  of  treatment  has 
already  been  several  times  successfully  applied. 

(4.)   Venereal  Excrescences. 

Single  or  numerous,  in  masses,  or  pediculated,  in  fact,  varying  mach 
in  size  or  shape  ;  they  may  be  treated,  according  to  the  case,  by  lisht 
or  active  caustics,  by  ligature,  or  by  excision.  Excision  is  preferable 
when  they  are  pediculated  or  voluminous.  Dupuytren  seized  them 
with  solid  forceps,  and  removed  them  with  scissors ;  the  proceeding  is 
the  same  as  that  for  external  hemorrhoids,  but  there  is  not  the  same 
danger;  the  venereal  excrescences  onlyafiect  the  cutaneous  tissue, 
and  scarcely  ever  cause  any  hemorrhage. 

(6.)  Polypi  of  the  Rectum. 

Anatomy. — These  polypi  are  generally  soft,  varicose,  spongy,  or 
fungous ;  usually  rounded  or  pyriform,  sometimes  like  mushrooms, 
often  formed  as  it  were  by  the  union  of  several  lobes ;  adhering  to 
the  mucous  membrane  by  a  large  base,  or  by  a  pedicle  of  greater  or 
less  length  and  .thickness.  Their  volume  varies  from  that  of  a  pea  to 
that  of  a  hen's  egg.  They  occupy  in  general  the  part  of  the  rectum 
next  the  anus,  but  sometimes  they  are  so  far  up  that  the  finger  will 
not  reach  them.     Ligature,  caustic,  and  excision  have  been  advised. 

1.  Ligature, — A  liquid  is  injected  into  the  rectum,  and  the  patient 
then  makes  violent  eflbrts  to  expel  it,  and  at  the  same  time  the  poly- 
pus. As  soon  as  it  appears  on  the  outside,  make  the  patient  lie  on 
his  side,  seize  the  polypus  with  a  forceps,  and  draw  it  out  so  as  to 
show  its  pedicle,  round  which  place  a  ligature  well  tightened ;  then 
cut  off  the  tumour  below  the  thread,  so  far  from  it,  however,  as  not  to 
allow  of  its  slipping.  After  the  excision  the  pedicle  re-enters  with  the 
ligature  on  it;  it  is  detached  in  a  few  days.  It  is  recommended  to 
comprise  in  the  ligature  a  portion  of  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane  on 
which  the  polypus  is  implanted,  to  prevent  its  growing  again. 

In  a  case  where  the  polypus,  as  large  as  an  egg,  bad  its  root  six 
inches  above  the  anus,  Desault  tied  it  by  means  of  instruments  for 
tying  polypi  of  the  uterus,  without  excising.     The  patient  was  cured. 

2.  Caustics. — Employed  successfully  by  Loefter  on  a  polypus,  lig- 
ature of  which  caused  intolerable  pain.     They  are  generally  rejectco. 

3.  Excision. — It  is  performed  as  for  hemorrhoidal  tumours.  Du- 
puytren caused  the  polypus  to  come  out  by  eftbrts  of  expulsion,  seized 
it  with  a  polypus  forceps,  and  removed  it  with  scissors.  You  might 
also,  if  the  pedicle  is  too  remote  to  descend  to  the  anus,  direct  thescis* 
sors  to  it  along  your  index-finger. 

.Appreciation. — Excision  is  the  most  speedy  and  simple;  but  it  often 
causes  an  hemorrhage  that  must  be  stopped  by  plugging  or  cauteriza- 
tion.    It  seems  preferable,  then,  only  when  the  volume  and  nature  of 
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Ac  polypus  leave  little  fear  of  this ;  or,  again,  when  ligature  causes 
intolerable  pain. 

■ 

(6.)  Prolapsus  of  the  Rectum. 

Under  this  name  are  described  two  very  different  lesions ;  first,  pro- 
lapsus of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  rectum  only,  forming  a  projec- 
tion of  half  an  inch  or  more  outside  the  anus,  and  renewing  itself  every 
time  the  patient  remains  a  long  time  standing,  or  when  he  goes  to  stool ; 
and,  secondly,  prolapsus  of  the  rectum  itself,  accompanied  by  the  peri- 
toneum. I  lately  demonstrated  by  dissection  a  complete  prolapsus  of 
the  rectum,  complicated  with  complete  prolapsus  of  the  uterus  and 
vaeina ;  the  peritoneum  had  followed  each,  and  the  two  tumours  were 
only  separated  by  the  perineum,  which  was  lined  by  peritoneum,  at  a 
distance  of  half  an  inch  from  the  skin.  In  the  first  place,  you  must 
endeavour  to  reduce  the  tumour,  which  is  done  in  the  following  man- 
ner. 

Reduction. — The  patient  being  laid  on  his  back,  or,  according  to 
some  surgeons,  on  his  belly,  with  his  pelvis  raised  on  pillows,  so  that 
his  anus  may  be  the  most  elevated  part  of  his  body,  his  thighs  strongly 
flexed,  and  all  the  muscles  relaxed,  the  tumour  must  be  washed  with 
warm  water,  wrapped  up  in  soil  wetted  linen,  and  a  compress  placed 
on  the  centre  of  its  external  extremity.  When  it  is  thus  covered  on 
ill  sides,  gentle  pressure  must  be  made  on  its  end  and  sides  with  your 
left  hand,  to  diminish  its  volume,  whilst  with  your  right  index-finger 
Tou  gently  push  it  by  degrees  towards  the  interior.  You  must  recol- 
MCt  that  here,  as  in  eversion  of  the  intestine  in  artificial  anus,  the  part 
that  comes  out  last,  which  is  the  one  to  be  first  returned,  is  the  farthest 
firom  the  anus,  and  is  the  part  where  the  intestinal  orifice  shows  itself. 
Often  it  suffices  to  introduce  your  finger  into  this  orifice,  to  push  it 
back,  and  reduce  the  tumour.  At  other  times,  you  succeed  better  by 
pressing  on  the  centre  of  the  mass  with  several  finders  together  as  a 
cone,  as  if  you  wished  to  enter  the  anus,  and  pushing  before  you  the 
compress  with  which  the  tumour  is  covered.  If  it  is  too  swollen, 
compression,  by  means  of  a  roller,  and  astringent  lotions,  assist  in  di- 
minishing its  volume.  In  case  of  strangulation,  you  would  always 
have  the  resource  of  dilatation  of  the  anus  by  incision. 

As  any  one  part  re-enters,  you  must  mind  and  support  it  before 
attending  to  another.  When  the  whole  is  put  back,  you  must  use  to 
sustain  it  a  large  mtchi^  or  a  plug  of  lint,  a  globular,  or  oval-shaped 
bit  of  wood,  ivory,  or  gum-elastic,  a  bit  of  sponge  attached  to  a  silver 
sound  (Callisen),  the  whole  maintained  by  a  T  bandage.  With  wo- 
men, a  pessary  in  the  vagina,  astringent  injections,  &c. 

As  to  the  curative  means,  tbe^  vary  according  to  the  prolapsus. 
Thus,  in  the  two  cases,  you  may  always  have  recourse  to  excision  of 
the  folds  of  the  anus  or  sphincter,  and  cauterization  of  the  anus  recom- 
mended by  Severin,  and  lately  renewed  by  Benjamin  Philip  ;  but 
excision  of  the  tumour  is  never  suitable  for  total  prolapsus  of  the 
intestine. 

I.  Excision  of  thf  Folds  of  the  Anus. — First  performed  by  Hey, 
but  made  into  a  general  method  by  Dupuytren.     It  is  founded  on  the 
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following  anatomical  facts.  The  amis  is  surroundedi  in  the  normd 
condition,  by  projecting  cutaneous  folds  converging  towards  the  centrei 
and  more  numerous  the  tighter  the  anus  is.  When  the  anus  is  habit- 
ually and  unusually  dilated,  these  folds  are  loosened  and  effaced ;  the 
cutaneous  and  subjacent  muscular  tissue  has  lost  its  spring  and  elas- 
ticity. By  removing  some  of  these  folds,  you  naturally  diminisli  the 
circumference  of  this  opening. 

Proceeding  of  Dupuytren, — The  patient  is  laid  on  his  belly,  the 
upper  part  of  his  body  and  his  head  in  a  sloping  position ;  his  pelvis, 
on  the  contrary,  much  elevated  with  pillows.  Put  aside  his  thighs 
and  buttocks,  to  show  the  tumour.  Then  with  a  forceps,  armed  with 
large  teeth,  to  cause  less  pain,  seize  successively  on  the  right  and 
left  and  even  in  front  and  behind,  two,  three,  four,  five,  or  six  folds  of 
the  anus,  sometimes  effaced,  or  more  or  less  projecting ;  and,  with 
scissors  bent  on  the  flat  side,  remove  each  fold  as  it  is  raised.  This 
excision  should  be  prolonged  to  the  anus,  or  even  beyond  it,  so  that 
the  constriction  may  be  efl^cted  in  as  m-eat  an  extent  as  possible.  In 
ordinary  cases  some  lines  suffice ;  but  if  the  relaxation  is  considerable, 
you  may  go  as  far  as  half  an  inch. 

I  use  for  this  operation  dissecting  forceps  terminated  by  two  proogs 
(this  forceps  is  also  useful  in  many  cases,  and  should  be  in  every  sar- 
geon's  instrument  case).  The  tumour  being  forced  out,  I  excise  some 
folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  immediately  above  the  sphincter,  and 
in  this  way  I  have  no  suppuration  externally. 

This  operation  causes  no  hemorrhage,  at  least  if  you  have  not  pene- 
trated very  far  up ;  no  dressing  is  necessary.  But  it  is  well  for  the 
patients  to  be  so  prepared,  that  there  may  be  no  need  for  them  to  go 
to  stool  for  a  few  days  after  it.  The  cicatrix  forms,  and  the  tightened 
anus  no  longer  affords  a  passage  for  the  mucous  membrane. 

Dupuytren  did  not  use  any  dressing;  and  reunion  of  the  little 
wounds  took  place  by  the  first  intention.  Velpeau  prefers  favouring 
suppuration  by  the  introduction  of  a  little  mechef  to  procure  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tissue  of  the  cicatrix. 

II.  Excision  of  the  Sphincter  Ani. — Proposed  and  practiced 
with  success  by  Robert.  This  operation  consists  in  removing  by 
means  of  scissors  or  the  bistoury  a  portion  of  the  relaxed  sphincter, 
and  immediately  reuniting  the  bleeding  surfaces  by  the  quilled  su- 
ture. 

III.  Cauterization  of  the  Anus. — The  patient  being  placed  as 
usual,  and  the  anus  made  prominent  externally  as  much  as  possible, 
an  iron,  heated  to  whiteness,  is  applied  on  divers  points  of  its  circum- 
ference, as  many  rays  being  made  as  necessary,  care  being  taken  to 
penetrate  beyond  the  skin.  For  the  number  of  rays,  you  adopt  the 
same  principle  as  for  excision  of  the  anal  folds.  The  result  is  also  to 
give  more  tightness  to  the  skin  by  the  formation  of  inodular  tissue. 

IV.  Excision  of  the  Tumour. — It  has  been  tried  successfully  by 
Sabatier.  He  raised,  with  a  forceps  or  hook,  the  most  prominent 
part  of  the  tumour  formed  by  the  rectum,  and  cut  it  off  with  curved 
scissors.  Heustis  draws  it  out  with  his  left  finger  and  thumb,  and 
removes  it  with  a  bistoury ;  the  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  then 
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E ashed  back.  Ricord  commences  by  trayersing  the  tumour  at  its 
ase  with  two  loops  of  thread,  by  which  to  retain  it  outside ;  and 
makes,  with  the  convex  bistoury,  a  circular  section  by  which  he  re- 
moves the  whole  tumour;  but  he  takes  care  to  tie  the  arteries  as  he 
divides  them,  and  not  to  continue  the  section  until  he  hds  stopped  the 
blood. 

Jtppreciatum. — The  excision  of  Dupuytren  is  more  simple  and  less 
frightful  than  cauterization  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  prolap- 
aas  is  complicated  with  hemorrhoids,  hemorrhage  may  follow,  and 
cauterization  should  perhaps  be  preferred.  Moreover,  excision, of  the 
felds  and  cauterization  are  suitable  only  when  the  protruded  parts  are 
healthy ;  but  when  there  is  stricture  of  the  anus,  strangulation,  or  in- 
duration of  the  protruded  parts,  the  tumour  should  be  excised.  You 
must  be  quite  sure  in  your  diagnosis,  and  not  confound  prolapsus  of 
the  entire  rectum  with  prolapsus  of  the  mucous  membrane  only.  Even 
IB  the  latter  case,  Dupuytren  abuses  excision  as  likely  to  cause  hemor* 
iliage  and  abundant  suppuration.  These  dangers  do  not  seem  to  be 
demonstrated  by  experience ;  and  cure  was  obtained  in  six  days  in  the 
case  cited  by  Heustis. 

(7.)  Excision  of  the  Rectum. 

Cancer  of  the  rectum  was  thought  incurable,  until  Lisfranc  showed 
that  a  considerable  portion  of  it  may  be  removed  without  danger.  He 
set  out  with  the  idea  that  the  cancers,  supposed  to  be  deep,  generally 
only  implicated  the  mucous  membrane  ;  then,  emboldened  by  experi- 
ence, and  the  anatomical  facts,  he  attacked  even  those  that  occupied 
the  entire  thickness  of  the  parietes  of  the  intestine.  The  only  two 
conditions  required  are:— 1.  That  the  index-finder  can  pass  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  disease. — 2.  That  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue  be 
healthy,  in  order  that  the  intestine,  free  from  morbid  adherences,  may 
be  sufficiently  brought  down.  Experience  has  not  yet  shown  whether 
the  operation  may  be  performed  with  any  chance  of  success,  when 
these  two  conditions  are  wanting. 

Surgical  Aruitomy, — The  peritoneum  stops  about  two  inches  from 
the  termination  of  the  rectum  in  woman,  and  from  two  to  three  inches 
in  man.  The  disposition  of  the  cellular  tissue  that  surrounds  this 
intestine,  and  the  curves  its  inferior  portion  offers,  permit  (after  the 
anus  has  been  detached  from  the  integuments  by  an  oval  incision)  the 
intestine  to  be  much  drawn  out,  and  to  project  externally,  and  thus 
&cilitate  the  application  of  instruments.  Moreover  the  tractions  ne- 
cessary for  effecting  this  projection  scarcely  cause  the  peritoneum  to 
descend  one  line.  Behind,  the  anus  is  one  inch  and  a  half  from  the 
point  of  the  coccyx ;  and  the  rectum,  surrounded  by  cellular  tissue, 
u  in  contact  only  with  the  sacrum  :  in  front  in  the  male,  from  the  peri- 
neum to  the  prostate,  it  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  urethra, 
which  passes  away  from  it  at  an  angle,  with  an  inferior  sinus  of  21^; 
•0  that  the  bistoury  may,  without  danger,  traverse  the  adipose  and 
aponeurotic  tissues  that  separate  them :  above,  in  front  of  the  prostate, 
the  urethra  is  in  contact  with  the  rectum,  in  an  extent  of  about  a  quar- 
ter of  an  inch  only ;  but  this  union,  as  well  as  that  of  the  rectum  with 
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the  bladder,  is  effected  by  a  fine  elastic  cellular  tissue,  which  the  fin- 
ger itself  can  dissect ;  you  may  then,  after  having  incised  round  the 
rectum,  and  dissected  to  it,  slightly  drawn  out,  remove  one  inch  and 
a  quarter  of  its  entire  circumference,  without  running  any  risk  of 
wounding  the  urethra. 

In  the  female  the  interval  between  the  anus  and  vulva  is  nsnally 
about  one  inch ;  by  the  effect  of  accouchement  it  may  be  reduced  to 
one-third  of  an  inch  ;  but  by  means  of  an  oval  incision,  and  slight  trac« 
tions,  you  may  still  cause  to  project  outside,  and  excise,  nearly  two 
inches  of  its  lateral  and  posterior  surfaces,  and  one  inch  of  its  ante* 
rior.  The  latter  is  less  elongated  than  the  other,  on  account  of  inti- 
mate adherences  formed  by  muscular  and  aponeurotic  fibres  that  unite 
the  vagina  to  the  rectum,  immediately  above  the  sub-cutaneous  cell- 
ular tissue,  and  to  the  extent  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  But  these  adhe- 
rences once  dissected,  the  finger  alone  suffices  to  separate  the  rectum 
from  the  vagina  as  far  as  the  insertion  of  the  peritoneum.  The  only 
important  vessels  are  the  inferior  hemorrhoidal,  the  transverse  perineafy 
the  middle  hemorrhoidal,  the  superficial  branch  of  the  internal  pudic, 
and  the  terminating  branches  of  the  superior  hemorrhoidal  arteries; 
but  you  may  act  on  them  by  torsion,  ligature,  or  compression.  Lastly, 
after  the  removal  of  the  inferior  sphincter,  the  circular  fibres  of  the 
rectum  suffice  to  act  as  a  substitute  for  a  superior  sphincter  above  the 
incision. 

Operation. — Lis/ranc. — The  patient  being  placed,  as  we  shall  de- 
scribe for  lateral  lithotomy,  the  surgeon  makes,  one  inch  from  the  anus, 
two  semilunar  incisions,  which  divide  the  parts  to  the  superficial  lay- 
ers of  the  cellular  tissue,  uniting  behind  and  in  front  of  the  rectum ; 
he  then  dissects,  directing  the  edge  of  the  bistoury  perpendicularly  on 
the  intestine,  which  be  isolates  from  all  the  other  parts.  The  index- 
finger,  half  flexed,  is  introduced  into  its  cavity,  and  draws  it  down, 
making  it  project  considerably ;  which  causes  the  mucous  membrane, 
the  only,  or  almost  the  only,  part  diseased,  to  be  much  prolapsed. 
Then  it  is  very  easy  with  the  scissors  curved  on  their  flat  side,  or  the 
bistoury,  to  resect  a  great  extent  of  it.  Even  when  the  cancer  occu- 
pies the  entire  thickness  of  the  intestine,  provided  it  does  not  extend 
upwards  more  than  one  inch  above  the  anus,  you  can  evert  the  rec- 
tum on  itself,  and  expose  all  the  diseased  parts ;  you  then  incise  the 
everted  portion  of  intestine  parallelly  to  the  axis  of  the  trunk,  and  cut 
it  off*  with  strong  curved  scissors. 

If  the  cancer  has  involved  x\ie  whole  of  the  intestine,  and  some 
layers  of  the  tissue  that  surround  it ;  after  the  semilunar  incision  and 
the  dissection  of  the  inferior  part  of  the  rectum  in  its  entire  circum- 
ference, strong  scissors  must  be  introduced  on  the  finger  passed  into 
the  intestine,  and  the  latter  incised  parallelly  to  its  axis,  in  its  entire 
thickness,  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  disease.  This  incision  should  be 
made  in  the  posterior  wall,  to  be  more  remote  from  the  vessels  and 
peritoneum.  It  allows  us  to  unroll  the  intestine,  ^nd  show  the  disease 
in  its  whole  extent.  If  too  much  blood  masks  the  parts,  a  bit  of 
sponge,  dipped  in  cold  water,  is  put  in  the  wound  for  two  or  three 
minutes ;  the  lower  part  of  the  rectum  is  depressed  with  hooks.    Whra 
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3rou  operate  on  the  female,  the  fingers  of  an  assistant  placed  in  the 
▼agina  are  very  useful ;  in  the  male  it  is  well  to  have  a  sound  in  the 
bladder,  which  is  also  confided  to  an  assistant.  Then  proceed  to 
dissection  of  the  cancer,  which  is  difficult,  long,  and  laborious,  espe- 
cially in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  vagina  and  urethra,  tying,  as  much 
as  possible,  the  vessels  as  they  are  divided,  and  only  stopping  at  the 
limits  of  the  disease.  Lisfranc  has  in  this  way  removed  one,  two, 
and  even  three  inches  of  the  intestine. 

If  the  hemorrhage  is  not  stopped  by  the  ligature  of  the  vessels,  or  if 
all  could  not  be  tied,  a  sponge  dipped  in  cold  water  is  first  tried.  Lis- 
franc never  hastily  uses  plugging,  for  fear  of  causing  inflammations ; 
and  when  he  has  recourse  to  it  he  removes  the  plug  after  a  few  hours, 
that  it  may  not  irritate  much ;  this  method  has  succeeded  with  him. 

The  wound  is  flatly  dressed  the  three  first  days,  the  dressing  being 
renewed  .three  times  a  day,  to  allow  the  pus  to  escape ;  then  when  all 
fear  of  inflammation  is  passed,  a  large  meche  of  lint  is  introduced. 
Lisfranc  advises  the  patient  to  use  one  even  after  the  cure,  which  takes 
place  in  two  or  three  months ;  the  rectum  retains  its  functions;  a  new 
mucous  canal  replaces  the  portion  removed ;  above  there  forms,  at  the 
expense  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  rectum,  and  perhaps  of  the  in- 
sertion of  the  levator  ani,  a  fold  in  the  form  of  a  sphincter,  which  re- 
tains the  fsecal  matters,  if  they  are  not  liquid. 

I  should  add  that  relapse  is  very  easy.  I  have  seen  it  occur  in  many 
cases;  and  in  one  I  operated  on  myself,  before  the  cicatrization  was 
complete.  It  is  then  one  of  those  operations  about  which  the  surgeon 
should  be  very  reserved  in  his  prognosis. 

(8.)  Stricture  of  the  Anus  and  Rectum. 

Strictures  of  the  anus  happen  especially  in  consequence  of  cicatrices 
socceeding  ulcers  or  operations.  They  are  prevented  by  placing  a 
large  mlche  in  the  anus,  and  are  treated  in  the  same  way ;  but  you 
must  not  hope  for  a  radical  cure. 

Strictures  of  the  rectum  are  of  various  sorts.  Sometimes  itis  a  trans- 
verse septum,  occupying  only  one  side  of  the  rectum  ;  or  the  entire 
circumference  of  the  intestine,  as  a  sort  of  diaphragm,  pierced  by  a 
narrow,  central  opening.  Sometimes  it  is  a  coarctation  of  all  the 
tunics  of  the  intestine,  in  the  extent  of  from  four  lines  to  an  inch,  or 
even  more,  which  reduces  its  calibre  to  the  diameter  of  an  ordinary 
quill.  The  first  are  situated,  generally,  one  or  two  inches  up,  and 
are  explained  by  the  induration  of  the  mucous  valves  of  the  rectum ; 
the  others  higher,  and  sometimes  even  out  of  the  reach  of  instru- 
ments. 

Cauterization  has  been  tried  with  success,  principally  by  Amussat ; 
but  dilatation  and  incision  are  more  generally  adopted. 

I.  Dilatation. — Gum-elastic  sounds,  of  a  suitable  volume,  may  be 
used  ;  but  mtches  of  lint,  introduced  by  diflerent  proceedings,  are  gene- 
rally preferred. 

Sometimes  a  simple  por/6  mtche  suffices;  or  a  small  linen  bag  is 
first  introduced  empty,  and  then  filled  with  lint.  Others  have  ad- 
vised bladders,  filled  with  air  or  water,  &c. 
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Proceeding  of  Costallat. — He  uses  a  bag  of  linen  pushed  up  with  a 
sound ;  mhihes  of  cotton  are  then  introduced  into  its  interior,  until  the 
requisite  degree  of  dilatation  is  obtained.  This  is  almost  the  ordinary 
proceeding,  only  the  sound  allows  us  to  carry  the  bag  farther  up. 

Proceeding  ofBermond, — His  apparatus  is  composed  of  two  conceB^ 
trie  Canute,  about  six  inches  long.  The  internal  one,  smooth,  termi* 
nated  superiorly  in  a  cul'de-saCj  has  a  spur  on  its  exterior  that  fits  into 
a  groove,  near  the  free  end  of  the  second  or  outside ;  the  external,  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  open  at  both  ends,  is  furnished  on  the  out- 
side with  circular  grooves,  on  which  a  bag  may  be  fitted :  they  are 
passed  one  within  the  other  into  the  rectum ;  with  long  forceps,  lint 
is  pushed  up  into  the  bag  so  as  to  fill  it  up  into  a  collar,  as  far  as  the 
level  of  the  summit  of  the  tubes,  filling  it  fuller  on  the  side  where  the 
greatest  dilatation  is. wished;  all  must  be  solidly  fixed  to  the  exterior. 
When  the  patient  has  need  to  go  to  stool,  the  internal  tube.,  is  with* 
drawn  without  moving  the  other ;  the  cu^de-^ac,  formed  above  by  the 
bag,  directs  the  fecal  matter  into  the  canula,  which  should  be  washed 
with  injection ;  the  stool  finished,  the  central  canula  is  put  back. 

Proceeding  of  TancAou.*— In  a  case  where  the  stricture  was  such, 
that  the  sinuosities  of  the  rectum  could  only  be  followed  with  a  stylet» 
Tanchou  had  made  a  small  tube,  one  inch  long,  furnished  at  its  su- 
perior extremity  with  a  small  collar,  on  which  he  placed  a  mhchef  and 
scooped  out  conically  at  the  inferior  extremity  to  receive  a  porU-m^che^ 
hollow,  and  five  inches  long.  The  probe  being  introduced  he  passed 
'on  it,  as  on  a  director,  the  tube,  and  porte-mlche,  and  thus  passed 
the  mlche  beyond  the  stricture  ;  then  withdrew  the  porte'tn^che  and 
stylet,  leaving  in  the  rectum  the  small  tube  by  which  wind  could  es- 
cape. 

It.  Incision. — The  patient  being  laid  on  his  back,  with  his  pelvis 
elevated,  his  thighs  separated,  and  flexed  as  for  perineal  lithotomy^ 
the  surgeon  commences  by  introducing  his  finger,  greased,  into  the 
rectum ;  this  introduction  must  be  made  briskly,  so  as  not  to  leave  to 
the  sphincter  time  to  contract.  It  is  well  to  smear  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  anus  with  cerate.  The  finger  having  reached  the  stricture, 
pass  along  its  palmar  surface  a  straight,  button-pointed  bistoury  guard- 
ed with  linen  to  within  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  inch  of  the  but- 
ton ;  put  it  into  the  orifice  of  the  stricture,  then  turn  the  edge  against 
the  constriction,  and  divide  it  in  withdrawing  the  blade.  For  a  lateral 
stricture  one  incision  is  enough  ;  for  a  circular  septum,  at  least  two 
are  requisite  at  the  ends  of  the  same  diameter ;  or  more,  if  judged 
necessary.  Then  you  may  put  a  large  mlche  to  beyond  the  suture, 
uniting  dilatation  to  incision. 

Appreciation. — Dilatation  is  suitable  only  for  organic  and  deep  stric- 
tures ;  incision  for  thin  and  membranous  strictures  is  the  most  simple 
and  expeditious,  and  even  far  surpasses  cauterization. 

(9.)  Plugging  q/' the  Rectum. 

It  is  advised  in  all  cases  of  serious  hemorrhage,  as  aAer  most  of  the 
operations  we  have  just  described. 

Proceeding  of  Boyer. — A  large  oblong  plug,  neither  too  hard  nor 
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too  soft,  is  formed  of  lint ;  two  larg^  waxed  cords  are  placed  across  at 
one  end  of  this  plug,  and  tied  over  the  other  end,  the  four  ends  ot 
which  are  united  to  make  only  two.  First,  the  patient  must  be  told 
to  make  eflforts  of  expulsion  to  evacuate  the  blood  effused  in  the  rec* 
turn ;  the  exterior  of  the  anus  and  plug  must  be  greased,  and  the  latter 
pushed  up,  with  a  forceps,  into  the  rectum,  as  far  as  possible,  so«s  to 
fix  it  beyond  the  open  vessels ;  .then  the  inferior  portion  of  the  intestine 
and  the  incision  must  be  filled  with  little  strips  of  lint.  This  done, 
separate  the  two  cords  of  the  plug,  and  place  between  them  a  large 
roll  of  lint,  as  hard  as  possible  ;  this  roll  must  be  pushed  against  the 
ttiQS  with  one  hand,  whilst,  with  the  other,  he  draws  to  himself  the 
two  cords  to  make  the  upper  plug  descend  as  far  as  possible,  and  ties 
them  over  it.  The  dressing  is  completed  by  compresses  placed  on 
th€  roll  of  lint,  and  by  a  T  bandage,  the  lower  ends  of  which  should 
be  tightened  as  much  as  possible.  This  apparatus  usually  presses  on 
the  neck  of  the  bladder,  so  as  to  hinder  the  evacuation  of  the  urine ; 
on  which  account  it  is  prudent  to  leave  a  gum*elastic  sound  in  the 
bladder. 

Yoa  may  also  plug  the  rectum,  by  introducing  into  it  the  centre  of 
a  square  compress,  so  as  to  form  a  considerable  aU-de^suCf  which 
should  be  filled  with  lint ;  after  which,  the  corners  of  the  compress  are 
Strongly  pulled  against  the  buttocks.  Levret  has  employed,  success- 
fiiUy,  the  introduction  of  a  pig's  bladder,  stuffed  with  lint.  The  ap« 
paratus  should  rest  in  sitilt  four  or  five  days :  if  need  of  going  to  stool 
forces  us  to  remove  it  before,  it  should  be  done  with  greater  circum- 
spection, and  replaced  immediately  afterwards. 

The  proceeding  of  removal  is  very  simple,  the  ends  of  the  cords  of 
the  plug  are  cut  or  untied,  and  the  plug  and  lint  withdrawn ;  if  the 
anus  is  too  much  tightened,  you  wait  until  suppuration  has  loosened 
the  parts. 

Jippreciation. — According  to  Dupuytren,  all  the  apparatus  of  this 
kind  have  the  inconvenience  of  being  very  troublesome  to  the  patientSy 
and  of  being  almost  involuntarily  expelled  by  the  efforts  provoked  by 
their  presence.  He  prefers  the  actual  cautery  in  all  cases ;  doubtless, 
this  method  is  more  sure,  if  the  patient  will  submit  to  it ;  but,  in  the 
opposite  case,  the  useful  resource  of  plugging  must  not  be  forgotten  ; 
as  to  the  choice  of  apparatus,  the  pig's  bladder  has,  perhaps,  the 
greatest  simplicity  and  security. 

(10.)  Foreign  Bodies  in  the  Rectum. 

The  instruments  vary  according  to  the  nature  and  volume  of  the 
bodies.  The  index-finger,  alone  or  with  the  thumb,  a  child's  or 
woman's  hand,  a  curette,  a  spoon,  dressing  forceps,  polypus  forceps, 
lithotomy  tenettes,  &c.,  for  all  substances  that  can  be  seized  ;  a  gimlet, 
&c.,  for  bits  of  wood  ;  cutting  pliers  to  divide  metallic  rings,  and  other 
similar  bodies ;  and,  lastly,  the  three-branched  forceps  may  be  found 
very  useful.  The  happy  inspiration  of  Marchettis  is  particularly  men« 
tioned;  he  had  to  extract  a  pig's  tail  from  the  anus  of  a  prostitute;  the 
tail  had  been  pushed  in  base  foremost,  so  that  the  bristles,  which  had 
been  cut  short,  projected  against  and  stuck  fast  in  the  intestine,  when 
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attempts  were  made  to  withdraw  it :  he  passed  over  it  a  canala,  throagh 
which  he  withdrew  the  tail  without  difficulty. 

In  more  difficult  cases  recourse  is  had  to  the  speculum  to  dilate  the 
anus  ;  or  to  loosening  the  anus  by  cutting  it  with  a  button-pointed 
bistoury. 

(11.)  Imperforation  of  the  Anus. 

Anatomy, — Sometimes  in  new-born  infants  the  rectum  tenninatet 
in  a  cuUde-sac;  this  takes  place  in  three  ways. — 1.  The  anus  is 
formed  of  a  thin  membrane,  or  by  a  layer  of  tissue  not  more  than  a 
line  or  two  thick. — 2.  The  anus  is  open,  but  a  thin  septum  exists  a 
little  way  up. — 3.  Whether  the  anus  exists  or  not,  the  cul'de-sac  of 
the  rectum  is  separated  from  it  by  so  great  a  thickness  of  the  parts, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  recognize  the  point  at  which  it  may  be  found. 
The  two  first  may  belong  to  simple  obliteration ;  the  third  is  a  veritable 
congenital  absence  of  the^rectum.  We  must  add  another  anomaly, 
in  which  the  anus  opens  into  the  vagina. 

I.  Simple  Obliteration  of  the  Anus. — ^When  a  simple  mem« 
brane  closes  the  anus,  and  fluctuation,  a  projection,  or  a  bluish  spot 
indicates  clearly  the  position  of  the  rectum,  it  suffices  to  plunge  the 
point  of  a  bistoury  straight  into  the  presumed  centre  of  the  intestine; 
then  with  the  same,  or  a  probe-pointed  bistoury,  to  cut  the  membrane 
from  within  outwards,  and  crucially ;  each  angle  being  seized  and  ex- 
cised.   It  is  then  dressed  with  a  meche  of  lint,  to  prevent  constriction. 

If  the  septum  is  at  some  distance  from  the  anus,  you  would  punc- 
ture with  the  trocar,  or  a  bistoury  guarded  with  linen  to  within  a  few 
lines  of  its  extremity,  and  then  incise  the  membrane  crucially ;  and, 
excision  not  being  possible,  you  would  use  dilatation. 

n.  Opening  of  the  Rectum  into  the  Vagina. — Martin  proposed 
to  divide  the  perineum  and  septum  to  the  abnormal  anus,  and  to  carry 
the  incision  backwards  to  near  the  coccyx ;  then  a  canula  would  be 
placed  in  the  wound  to  form  a  continuation  of  the  rectum,  and  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  wound  would  have  been  healed  on  the  canula. 
It  seemed  to  me  more  advantageous  to  pass  a  director  through  the  ab- 
normal anus,  so  as  to  make  the  posterior  wall  of  the  rectum  project  into 
the  perineum,  to  incise  on  this  projection  without  dividing  the  four- 
chette,  and  then  to  treat  the  other  opening  as  a  recto-vaginal  fistula. 
Whence  we  have  two  very  distinct  methods ;  one  that  divides,  and  one 
that  preserves,  the  perineum  and  septum.  These  two  methods  have 
been  applied  by  Dieflenbach  and  Amussat,  with  very  ingenious 
modifications,  that  should  insure  their  success. 

Proceeding  of  Di^enbach, — A  child  three  months  old,  that  had  been 
born  with  its  rectum  open  at  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  without 
trace  of  any  anus  on  the  exterior,  was  cured  by  Dieflenbach  by  two 
operations  performed  at  separate  times. 

He  first  endeavoured  to  replace  the  orifice  of  the  rectum  in  its  natural 
position.  For  this  purpose  a  strongly  curved  director  was  introduced 
by  the  vaginal  anus,  and  a  pointed  scalpel  passed  along  its  groove, 
dividing  the  perineum  from  the  vulva  towards  the  coccyx,  care  being 
taken  not  to  open  the  rectum.     The  cellular  tissue  surrounding  the 
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extremity  of  this  intestine  was  dissected  ;  and  when  exposed,  it  was 
isolated  from  the  vagina  in  its  inferior  semicircumference ;  and  the  flap 
that  resulted  having  been  divided  in  a  small  extent,  the  two  halves  of 
this  flap  were  fixed  by  two  points  of  suture  to  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  wound  of  the  perineum.  When  reunion  was  accomplished,  the 
operator  passed  to  the  second  operation.  He  began  by  finishing  the 
separation  of  the  superior  wall  of  the  rectum  from  the  vagina  with  a 
bistoury.  The  intestine,  being  freed  in  this  way,  retracted  half  an 
inch  backwards ;  and,  when  the  inferior  and  anterior  parts  of  the  peri- 
neum had  been  refreshed,  it  only  remained  to  reunite  the  edges  of  the 
division  of  the  vagina  by  points  of  interrupted  suture ;  and  the  wound 
of  the  perineum,  excepting  the  portion  destined  for  the  anus,  by  two 
points  of  twisted  suture.  The  tension  not  being  considerable,  there 
was  no  need  of  lateral  incisions  of  the  teguments.  The  operation  was 
perfectly  successful.  Notwithstanding  this  success,  the  second  method 
will  always  be  more  sure,  and  at  the  same  time  more  rapid,  especially 
by  the  following  method. 

Proceeding  of  Amussat. — In  such  a  case  as  we  have  cited  above, 
Amussat  decided  to  make  an  opening  in  the  coccyx,  behind  the  vaginal 
anus ;  to  detach  with  the  finger  and  knife,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina 
from  the  coccyx  and  sacrum ;  go  up  as  far  as  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  large 
intestine,  recognize  it  by  the  vagina  and  new  passage  ;  transfix  it  with 
booked  forceps,  disengage  it  all  round  with  the  finger  and  knife ;  draw 
it  down  to  the  opening  in  the  skin,  open  it  pretty  widely,  to  allow  the 
meconium  to  escape,  and  fix  suitably  by  the  interrupted  suture  the 
opening  of  the  intestine  to  that  of  the  skin. 

The  infant  being  placed  on  a  table  as  for  lithotomy,  the  surgeon 
armed  with  a  scalpel  with  a  very  short  and  convex  blade,  made  a 
transverse  incision,  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  behind  the 
vaginal  anus ;  another  incision  directed  towards  the  coccyx  gave  a 
shape  to  the  opening,  by  which  he  introduced  his  finger  to  open  a  pas- 
sage between  the  vagina,  and  sacrum,  and  coccyx.  He  cut  and  tore 
the  cellular  tissue  that  unites  these  parts  (a  sound  placed  in  the  vagi- 
nal anus  guards  against  perforation  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina) 
and  thus  penetrated  to  about  two  inches,  where  he  met  the  intestine. 
From  this  moment  the  child  instinctively  forced  down,  afibrdin^  a 
means  of  much  better  recognizing  the  termination  of  the  rectum,  which 
formed  a  kind  of  pouch,  than  by  the  vagina. 

The  operator  seized  this  pouch  with  a  double  hook ;  by  drawing  it 
towards  himself  he  disengaged  the  intestine  from  the  feeble  adherences 
that  surround  it,  excepting  at  the  side  of  the  vagina,  where  he  was 
forced  to  use  the  bistoury  very  guardedly.  This  manceuvre  so  facili- 
tated the  movements  of  traction,  that  the  intestinal  pouch  was  soon 
seen  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  the  meconium  showing  itself  on  the 
sides  of  the  hooks.  Then  the  cul-de-sac  was  pierced  with  a  needle 
furnished  with  a  double  thread ;  and  by  this  means,  and  with  the  hook, 
the  intestine  was  brought  to  the  level  of  the  skin. 

A  pretty  large  opening  having  been  made  between  the  hooks  and 
thread,  a  great  quantity  of  meconium  and  gas  escaped.  The  edges  of 
this  opening  were  seized  with  torsion  forceps,  and  drawn  to  a  level 
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with  the  skin,  to  which  they  were  united  by  six  or  eight  points  of 
SQture,  with  the  intent  of  preventing  the  stercoral  matter  from  getting 
between  the  mucous  membrane  and  skin.  The  operation  completely 
succeeded.  In  new  born  male  infants  the  opening  of  the  rectum  into 
the  urethra  or  bladder  might  give  the  idea  of  analogous  proceedings ; 
and,  if  these  were  impossible,  tjie  indication  would  be  the  same  as  in 
case  of  absence  of  the  inferior  portion  of  the  rectum. 

ni.  Absence  of  the  Inferior  Part  of  the  Rectum. — Here  we 
have  two  resources : — ^to  re-«8tablish  the  natural  anus,  by  making  a 
passage  through  the  tissues,  to  supply  the  portion  of  rectum  that  is 
wanting : — or  to  make.an  artificial  anus.  The  formation  of  an  artificial 
anus  will  be  the  subject  of  a  special  article.  We  shall  here  only  de« 
seribe  the  re-establishment  of  a  natural  anus. 

Operation. — Incise  the  integuments  at  the  spot  where  the  anas 
should  be,  approaching  rather  the  coccyx  than  the  anterior  part  of  the 
perineum,  and  penetrate  deeply  in  the  direction  of  the  rectum,  incising 
the  tissues  layer  by  layer;  and  exploring  with  your  finger  before  each 
stroke  of  the  knife,  for  fear  of  wounding  the  vagina  or  bladder,  and 
to  try  and  recognize  by  the  projection  and  fluctuation  the  position  of 
the  cul'de-sac  of  the  rectum.  When  you  are  lucky  enough  to  reach 
it,  puncture  it,  and  then  incise  in  various  directions,  and  afterwards 
use  dilatation.  Some  prefer  the  trocar,  which  is  still  less  sure  than 
the  bistoury;  as  you  may  see,  the  latter  is  used  quite  in  the  dark,  and 
at  hazard,  whence  the  following  method. 

Proceeding  of  M.  Martin, — It  consists  in  opening  the  sigmoid 
flexure  of  the  colon  in  the  left  iliac  region  by  the  proceeding  of  Littre, 
which  will  be  presently  described,  taking  care  to  make  the  incision  in 
die  intestine  longitudinal,  and  as  short  as  possible.  By  this  opening 
conduct,  from  above  downwards,  an  exploring  instrument,  a  sound,  a 
trocar,  a  sonde-U'dardj  &c.,  to  cause  the  perineum  to  project  opposite 
the  intestinal  cul-de-sac ;  or  even  to  traverse  the  parts  that  separate  it 
from  the  perineum,  and  indicate  the  route  of  the  bistoury.  You  would 
incise  in  this  direction  and  with  these  indications  ;  and  the  operation 
would  then  be  finished  as  by  the  ordinary  method,  but  with  more  se- 
curity. You  would  heal  the  wound  of  the  belly  according  to  the  rules 
we  have  laid  down. 

(12.)  Formation  of  an  Artificial  Anus. 

When  an  infant  is  born  with  such  an  imperforation  of  the  rectum 
that  it  is  impossible  to  re-establish  the  natural  anus,  or  when  a  patient 
has  a  stricture  or  an  obliteration  of  the  same  intestine,  which  opposes 
the  exit  of  the  faeces,  the  only  resource  is  the  creation  of  an  artificial 
anus.  This  anus  has  been  made  in  several  regions:  in  the  right  lum- 
bar,  in  the  ri^ht  iliac,  and  in  the  sub-umbilical.  But  the  only  two 
methods  remaining  in  practice  are  those  of  Littre  and  Callisen.  The 
first  seeks  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  in  the  left  iliac  region ;  the 
second  attacks  the  descending  colon  in  the  lumbar  region  on  the 
same  side. 

I.  Method  of  Littre. — The  subject  lying  on  his  back,  make  in  the 
left  iliac  region  an  incision,  commencing  on  a  level  with  the  anterior 
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superior  spine  of  the  ilium,  and  prolonged  almost  parallelly  to  Pou- 
paK's  ligament  to  the  extent  of  two  or  three  inches.  The  integuments, 
muscles,  and  fascia  transversalis  are  successively  divided  with  precau- 
tion; after  which,  the  peritoneum  is  opened,  and  the  sigmoid  flexuie 
sought.  Sometimes  it  has  happened  that,  immediately  after  the  opeo^ 
ing  of  the  perineum,  a  portion  of  small  intestine  has  protruded,  and 
its  dilatation,  with  its  colour  reddened  by  inflammation,  may  cause 
doubt.  You  recognize  the  nature  of  the  intestine  by  the  absence  of 
expansions  and  longitudinal  bands,  and  by  the  resistance  of  the  mesen- 
tery which  comes  from  the  right  side,  whilst  the  resistance  of  the  iliac 
meso-colon  is  felt  from  the  left.  Moreover,  the  colon  has  a  natural 
tendency  to  ofler  itself  at  the  opening.  A  loop  of  thread  is  passed 
into  the  meso^colon  to  fix  the  intestine  to  the  opening,  and  the  intea* 
tiae  divided  longitudinally.  It  is  evacuated  ;  and,  at  the  end  of  two 
or  three  days,  when  the  adherences  have  united  the  intestine  to  the 
peritoneum  and  external  wound,  the  thread  may  be  withdrawn ;  but 
care  must  be  taken  lest  the  new  anus  contract  too  much. 

It  has  been  proposed  to  unite  the  wound  in  the  intestine  to  the  ex- 
ternal by  points  of  suture,  which  does  not  seem  indispensable.  The 
intestine  retained  by  the  loop  of  thread  has  no  tendency  to  re-enter* 
The  other  advice  which  has  been  given,  viz.  to  perform  the  operation 
in  two  steps,  and  not  to  open  the  intestine  until  after  havug  caused 
its  adhesion  to  the  external  wound,  seems  not  very  suitable  for  an 
<^eration  fiur  which  there  is  no  occasion  but  in  case  of  pressing  and 
argent  necessity. 

MsTHOD  OF  Calusbk. — SkoTgical  Jlnatomy. — ^The  left  lumbar  colon 
descends  at  first  in  front  of  the  loins,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  fat 
Milv ;  then  in  front  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis  abdominis 
nnd  quadratus  lumborum,  from  which  it  is  also  separated  by  a  thin 
layer  of  fatty  tissue ;  below  this  aponeurosis  it  reaches  the  crest  of  the 
ilium,  below  which  it  is  no  longer  accessible  to  our  instruments.  It 
is,  then,  between  the  loins  and  the  crest  of  the  ilium  that  we  mutt 
seek  it. 

It  generally  corresponds  to  the  aponeurotic  groove  between  the 
quadratus  lumborum  and  transversalis,  which  itself  corresponds  to  the 
external  border  of  the  common  mass  of  the  sacro-lumbalis  and  longisai* 
mus  dorsi,  easily  recognized  in  middling  fat  subjects.  Sometimes  it 
is  more  internal,  and  is  in  great  part  concealed  by  the  quadratus  lumbo- 
rum. You  see  that  in  any  case  it  is  on  a  level  with  the  external  edge 
of  the  sacro-lumbalis,  and  more  deeply  under  the  external  border  of 
the  quadratus  lumborum,  that  you  are  most  sure  to  find  it. 

The  la  vers  to  be  divided  are  the  skin  and  fatty  subcutaneous  tissue ; 
beneath  this  the  latissimus  dorsi  behind,  the  obliquus  externus  in  front ; 
more  deeply  the  obliquus  internus,  and  then  the  transversalis ;  then  the 
aponeurosis  of  the  transversalis  common  also  to  the  quadratus  lumbo* 
mm ;  then  the  adipose  tissue  that  covers  the  intestine ;  and  lastly,  the 
intestine  itself.     But  here  we  have  the  most  important  relations. 

Almost  always,  both  in  the  adult  and  infant,  the  left  colon  is  de« 
prived  of  peritoneum  in  the  posterior  third  of  its  circumference,  and 
especially  when  it  is  distended  by  gas  or  faecal  matters.    But  the  space 
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in  which  it  is  thus  outside  the  serous  membrane  is  very  variable ;  and 
the  more  care  must  be  taken  not  to  wound  this  membrane,  because 
it  is  here  very  thin,  and  almost  adherent  to  the  aponeurosis  of  the 
transversalis.  There  is  no  certain  indication  of  this  limit.  On  the 
contrary,  position  alone  informs  us  that  we  have  reached  the  colon 
instead  of  some  other  part  of  the  intestine  covered  by  the  parietal 
peritoneum.  For,  of  the  three  longitudinal  bands  of  the  colon  which 
might  have  served  us  as  a  guide,  one  is  in  front,  another  on  the  inside* 
and  a  third  outside ;  and  it  is  the  space  between  thesd  two  last  that  we 
have  to  open  behind. 

You  see  then  that  the  operation,  to  preserve  its  essential  advantage, 
which  is  the  integrity  of  the  peritoneum^  demands  a  great  firmness  of 
hand,  and  great  precautions.  We  at  once  throw  aside  the  proceeding 
of  Callisen,  which,  with  a  simple  longitudinal  incision,  does  not  permit 
us  sufficiently  to  see  what  we  are  about.  Moreover,  there  is  nothing 
to  wound  but  one  of  the  dorsal  nerves  and  insignificant  arteries,  that 
may  be  cut  without  inconvenience. 

Proceeding  of  ^mussat. — The  patient  is  laid  on  his  belly,  slightly 
inclining  to  the  right  side,  and  his  abdomen  raised  by  one  or  two  pil- 
lows. A  transverse  incision  is  made  in  the  skin,  two  fingers'  breadths 
above  the  crest  of  the  ilium,  commencing  at  the  external  border  of  the 
mass  common  to  the  sacro-lumbalis  and  longissimus  dorsi,  and  follow* 
ing  it  outwards  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five  fingers'  breadths.  After 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  you  reach  the  latissimus  dorsi, 
which  must  be  cut  across  in  the  posterior  third  of  the  incision,  and 
the  obliquus  externus,  which  is  divided  in  the  two  anterior  thirds ; 
beneath  them  the  obliquus  internus,  then  the  transversalis,  then  the 
aponeurosis.  All  these  muscular  layers  should  be  divided  first  across, 
then  vertically,  to  afford  a  crucial  incision,  and  better  expose  the  intes- 
tine. You  may  even,  if  necessary,  raise  the  quadratus  lumborum,  and 
incise  its  external  edge.  Lastly,  you  reach  the  adipose  tissue  that 
envelopes  the  colon,  and  which  must  be  raised  cautiously.  After 
which  the  important  point  is  to  make  sure  of  the  position  of  the  intes- 
tine and  its  limits. 

On  the  subject  you  recognize  the  colon  by  its  greenish  colour;  this 
colour  also  sometimes  exists  in  the  living.  By  percussion  you  can 
easily  make  sure  that  you  are  on  an  intestine  of  some  kind ;  pressure 
with  the  Bnger  causes  a  sensation  of  resistance  to  be  felt,  whilst  out- 
side the  intestine,  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  want  of  resistance ;  never- 
theless, to  remove  any  doubt,  the  intestine  should  be  well  uncovered 
on  all  sides.  If  it  is  contracted,  search  it  behind  ;  sometimes  in  this 
case  it  is  completely  concealed  under  the  quadratus  lumborum,  which 
must  be  divided.  The  colon  being  at  length  recognized,  traverse  it 
above  and  below,  with  two  needles,  in  such  a  way  that  you  may  stretch 
it  with  two  loops  of  thread,  about  one  inch  apart.  In  the  interval  be- 
tween these  loops,  pierce  with  a  trocar ;  the  issue  of  gas,  or  liquid  faecal 
matter,  shows  that  you  have  entered  the  ibtestine ;  then  divide  it  cru- 
cially with  a  bistoury.  When  the  matters  begin  to  come  out,  aid  their 
exit  by  injections  of  warm  water  upwards  and  downwards.  When 
the  belly  is  well  emptied,  the  opening  made  is  drawn  forwards  by  three 
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torsion  forceps,  and  fixed  to  the  skin  by  four  points  of  suture ;  the 
mucous  membrane  being  reversed  outw.ards,  Amussat  has  remarked 
that,  for  this  suture,  platina  acupuncture  needles  cause  much  less  pain 
than  ordinary  suture  needles;  of  course,  if  the  stercoral  matters  did 
not  show  themselves  afier  the  incision  of  the  intestine,  you  would  pro- 
ceed to  suture  before  injecting.  You  may,  to  finish,  re-unite  by  points 
of  suture  the  posterior  or  the  anterior  angle  of  the  cutaneous  incisioDi 
according  to  its  extent. 

Amussat  has  noted  that,  in  drawing  out  the  edges  of  the  intestine 
with  forceps,  the  entire  colon  does  not  follow,  but  only  its  pdsterior 
wall ;  so  that  the  anterior  wall  makes  a  projection,  scarcely  marked, 
opposite  the  opening,  as  you  may  assure  yourself  with  your  finger. 
This  is  true  on  the  subject,  and  true  also  in  the  living  patient,  imme^ 
diately  after  the  operation;  but  I  have  seen,  some  days  afterwards, 
the  anterior  wall  project  from  the  wound,  and  then  form  a  prominence 
as  large  as  you  can  imagine.  I  once  performed  this  operation,  and 
the  belly  of  my  patient  was  sufficiently  bloated  to  render  pillows 
unnecessary.  Neither  did  I  find  that  it  was  necessary  to  divide  the 
muscular  layers  crucially,  as  they  contract  sufficiently  to  expose  the 
bottom  of  the  wound  ;  and,  lastly,  the  fear  of  wounding  the  peritoneum 
caused  me  to  restrict  my  incision  of  the  intestine  to  one  from  above 
downwards,  with  an  horizontal  incision  inwards.  The  patient  waa 
affected  with  a  cancer  of  the  rectum ;  he  died  the  eighth  day,  much 
more  from  the  effects  of  his  cancer  than  from  the  consequences  of  the 
operation,  which  were  very  mild.  Excepting  some  slight  adherences 
on  a  level  with  the  incision  in  the  intestine,  the  peritoneum  had 
remained  perfectly  healthy. 

^pprecCuion, — The  method  of  Callisen,  avoiding  the  opening  of  the 

Eeritoneum,  presents  one  real  danger  less  than  that  of  Littre,  ana  should 
e  adopted,  at  least  as  a  general  method.  It  has  been  deemed  inconve- 
nient to  have  the  anus  at  the  side,  and  even  a  little  behind:  but  the 
natural  anus  is  itself  behind ;  and,  had  we  to  consider  nothing  but  the 
sexual  relations  even,  I  should  regard  it  as  a  great  advantage  not  to 
have  the  artificial  anus  before. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

OPERATIONS  PERFORMED  ON  THE  GENITaURINARY  ORGANS  OF  THE 

MALE. 

The  genital  organs  of  the  male  are  altogether  external  to  the  urinary, 
on  which  account  we  shall  begin  our  description  of  these  operations 
with  such  as  afiected  the  former.  We  shall  treat  successively  of  those 
performed  on  the  scrotum,  penis,  urethra,  and  bladder  ;  reserving  the 
study  of  lithotomy  and  lithotrity  for  two  distinct  articles. 
29 
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SECTION   I«*-K)PERATIONS   PERFORMED  ON   THE   BCROT0M* 

(1.)  Hydrocele. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  hydrocele : — 1.  Hydrocele  byinfiUroHon, 
which  is  nothing  but  oedema  of  the  scrotum,  and  needs  no  special  opera* 
tion.  2.  Encysted  hydrocele^  which  consists  in  one  or  seTeral  serout 
ejsts  placed  generally  in  the  course  of  the  cord,  and  which  requires 
the  same  treatment  as  ordinary  cysts.  8.  Vaginal  hydrocele^  wbieh 
is  situated  in  the  tunica  of  the  same  name,  and  is  found  in  several 
different  conditions.  For  instance,  sometimes  the  hydrocele  coin* 
municates  with  the  peritoneal  cavity,  because  the  canal  of  GommoBi* 
cation  is  not  obliterated ;  this  is  called  congenital  hydrocde.  Some* 
times  the  tunica  vaginalis,  instead  of  retaining  its  usual  appearance, 
is  thickened,  cartilaginous,  and  even  osseous ;  the  testicle  also  may  be 
diseased,  which  constitutes  an  kydrO'Sarcocele:  lastly,  it  may  be  eom* 
plicated  with  varicocele  hernia,  fcc. 

We  shall  first  speak  of  vaginal  hydrocele  ki  adults. 

In  addition  to  topics  and  blisters  applied  on  the  scrotum  to  procure 
re^absorption  of  the  effused  fluid,  a  number  of  proceedings  have  beed 
advised,  which  may  be  classed  into  six  methods.— 

Puncture — indnon — excision — cauierization  of  the  9ac — the  Mna» 
duction  of  a  seton  or  other  foreign  body — (tnd  injections. 

I.  Puncture  is  performed  with  a  small  trocar,  with  a  laficeC,  or 
with  an  acupuncture  needle  ;  the  trocar  is  generally  preferred.  The 
integuments  must  be  stretched,  and  the  testicle  put  aside  first,  theii> 
the  patient  being  seated  or  lying  down,  the  tumour  is  grasped  in  the 
left  hand  ;  its  anterior  and  inferior  part  being  allowed  to  project  be* 
tween  the  thumb  and  index-finger;  the  superior  and  posterior  parts, 
where  the  testicle  and  cord  are  situated,  being  covered  by  the  palm  of 
the  hand.  The  trocar  is  now  plunged  into  the  anterior  inferior  part 
from  below  upwards  (Sabatier),  or  from  below  upwards,  and  slishtly 
from  before  backwards  (Beyer);  then  its  handle  is  taken  out,  and  the 
canula  held  in  such  a  way  that  it  shall  not  escape  from  the  vaginal 
cavity  during  the  flow  of  the  liquid.  If  this  precaution  is  neglected, 
the  liquid  may  be  extravasated  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum. 

Until  lately,  puncture  with  the  needle  was  only  performed  to  show 
the  presence  of  liquid  in  doubtful  cases ;  but,  recently,  several  Eng- 
lish surgeons  have  employed  it  with  the  view  of  obtaining  a  radical 
cure.  The  needle  is  plunged  into  the  tumour,  and  immediately  with- 
drawn ;  a  drop  of  serous  fluid  exudes,  and  whether  it  is  that  the  liquid 
becomes  extravasated  into  the  scrotum,  or  that  it  is  re-absorbed,  the 
tumour  entirely  disappears  in  a  very  short  time.  Unfortunately,  relapse 
is  as  frequent  and  speedy  as  after  puncture  with  the  trocar.  This  pro* 
ceeding  is  justly  abandoned. 

II.  Incision. — The  patient  being  laid  on  his  back,  the  surgeon 
standing  at  his  right  side,  extends  the  Integuments  with  his  left  hand, 
and,  with  a  scalpel,  makes  an  incision  from  above  downwards,  in  the 
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long  diameter  of  the  tumour.  When  he  has  penetrated  to  the  sac,  he 
makes  a  small  opening  into  it,  introduces  bis  finger,  and  then  passing 
his  knife  on  it,  or  on  a  director,  enlarges  the  opening  upwards  and 
downwards:  some  dressing  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  wound, 
which  is  covered  with  lint,  until  suppuration  is  brought  on. 

The  proceeding  with  a  tent,  described  by  Franco,  is  analogous  to 
incision,  aud  perhaps  constitutes  an  advantageous  modification  of  it. 
It  consists  in  making  an  incision  into  the  tumour  three  or  four  fingers' 
breadths  long,  and  keeping  it  open  with  a  tent  of  lint,  linen,  or  sponge, 
more  broad  than  long,  and  dipped  in  rose  oil.  His  object  is  likewise 
to  produce  suppuration  of  the  interior  of  the  sac. 

M.  Jobert  has  successfully  used  for  hydrocele  the  subcutaneous  in- 
cision in  the  way  I  have  advised  it  for  serous  cysts.  But  up  to  the 
present  time  this  method  has  had  but  few  partisans. 

III.  Excision. — It  is  performed  in  four  vrays. 

Proceeding  of  Douglas. — The  patient  lying  down,  as  for  incision, 
divide  the  skin  of  the  scrotum  in  suclv  a  way  as  to  form  an  oval  flap, 
the  great  diameter  of  which  extends  from  above  downwards.  Having 
dissected  ofT,  and  removed,  this  flap,  incise  the  sac  in  its  whole  extent, 
detach  it  with  the  skin,  and  remove  it  entirely  to  the  lower  part  of  the 
spermatic  cord.  Then  bring  the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  always 
introducing  some  lint  to  the  bottom  of  the  wound  to  promote  suppu- 
ration. 

Proceeding  of  Boyer. — He  incises  the  skin  in  the  whole  length  of 
the  anterior  and  middle  portion  of  the  tumour,  separates  it  from  the 
tunica  vaginalis  on  all  sides,  and  dissects  it  to  near  where  it  is  reflected 
on  the  testicle.  Care  must  be  taken  to  preserve  as  much  cellular 
tissue  as  possible  with  the  skin,  in  order  to  avoid  gangrene ;  and  not 
to  open  the  sac  before  it  is  completely  dissected ;  when  it  is  accom- 
plished, he  incises  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  removes  it  with  scissors 
as  near  the  testicle  as  possible. 

Proceeding  of  Dupuytren. — He  incised  the  skin  as  Boyer  did,  or 
excised  it  as  Douglas,  according  as  it  was  necessary,  or  not,  to  remove 
a  portion  of  integument ;  then  he  pulled  the  edges  uf  the  incision  back- 
wards, so  as  to  cause  the  vaginal  sac  and  testicle  to  project  by  enucle- 
fltion.     He  then  opened  the  cyst,  and  excised  it  with  the  scissors. 

Proceeding  of  Kinder  Wood. — It  is  so  different  from  the  other  three 
proceedings  that  it  might  pass  for  a  new  method.  Af\er  having  made 
a  large  puncture  in  the  tumour,  with  an  abscess  lancet,  he  introduced 
through  the  opening  a  dissecting  forceps,  with  which  he  seized  and 
drew  out  a  small  portion  of  the  sac,  and  excised  it  with  a  bistoury  or 
scissors.  Kinder  Wood  had  three  successful  cases  ;  but  I  do  not  know 
that  any  other  surgeon  has  imitated  him.  I  performed  his  proceeding 
on  several  patients ;  in  the  first  case,  the  tumour  disappeared  in  a  few 
days,  but  returned  three  weeks  afterwards  ;  in  fact,  the  hydrocele  was 
complicated  with  an  incipient  sarcocele:  in  the  second  case,  the  liquid 
escaped  into  the  scrotum  through  the  opening  made  by  the  lancet,  and 
rendered  it  impossible  for  me  to  seize  the  tunica  vaginalis.  These  two 
attempts  do  not  prove  anything  either  for  or  against  the  efficacy  of  the 
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pfoceediflg;  bat  ocber  trials  I  made  firiled,  ao  that  I  have  at  last  giTi 
it  op. 

r\'.  Cautcbizatios. — ^A  bit  of  caustic  potash,  large  eoongh  to  cai 
ao  escar  ibe  size  of  a  sr.iliicg,is  plac^  on  the  anterior  ioferior  part  of 
the  tuicoar.  When  its  actioD  is  supposed  to  have  extended  as  far  as 
The  tunica  Taginaiis  remote  what  remains  of  it,  and  applj  on  the  escar 
some  ointment.  At  the  end  of  eight  or  ten  days,  the  escar  falk  ofll 
For  fire  or  six  weeks  the  tunica  iraginalis,  it  is  said,  exfoliates,  and 
at  last  adheres  to  th^  testicle. 

V.  SET03rs  A5D  FoREiGs  BoDiES.  Procctdimg  of  PoiL — He  first 
made  a  puncture  in  fbe  usual  waj,  with  a  trocar,  three  lines  in  dia- 
meter; through  the  canula  of  this  trocar  he  passed  into  the  sac  a  sil- 
Ter  tube  four  inches  long,  and  through  this  lobe  a  third  instrument, 
consisting  of  a  stylet  five  inches  and  a  half  long,  baling  a  triangalar 
point  at  one  end,  and  an  eye,  through  which  passes  in  the  shape  of  a 
seton  several  threads  of  silk,  at  the  other.  He  passed  this  stylet 
throogfa  the  second  tube  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and 
pushed  it  through  the  scrotum  from  within  outwards,  drawing  the 
seton  after  it.  You  may  recognize  in  this  the  first  idea  of  the  instni* 
ments  of  M.  Belmas  for  his  proceeding  for  inguinal  hernia. 

Monro  left  the  canula  of  the  trocar  tn  sUu  :  others  have 
a  bougie  for  it.  Larrey  leaves  in  the  cavity  a  gum-elastic  sound. 
Reybard  pushes  through  the  canula,  by  means  of  the  stylet,  a  bit  of 
htmp,  also  using  injections,  &c. 

VI.  IsjECTioNs. — Before  puncturing,  take  care  to  have  some  very 
hot  and  some  cold  wine  ready,  so  as  to  be  able,  by  mixing  them,  to 
have  the  liquid  of  a  suitable  temperature  (so  hot  that  the  finger  can 
but  just  bear  it)  at  the  moment  of  injection.  The  liquid  should  be 
taken  up  in  a  silver  or  pewter  syringe  capable  of  holding  from  S^ii 
to  Jxv,  and  with  a  tube  exactly  fitting  the  orifice  of  the  canula  of  the 
trocar. 

Having  punctured  in  the  usual  way,  withdraw  the  trocar,  pash  the 
canula  deeply  into  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  promote  the 
flow  of  the  serum  by  gradual  pressure.  When  the  cavity  is  quite 
evacuated,  fill  your  syringe,  and  adapt  it  to  the  canula  of  the  trocar, 
which  vou  should  yourself  hold  without  pushing  it  in  or  withdrawing 
it;  ancl  avoid  applying  its  edge  against  the  tunica  vaginalis,  which 
would  hinder  the  injection  from  freely  passing.  An  assistant  may 
hold  the  syrinc^e,  and  press  on  the  piston  in  a  continuous  manner, 
gently  and  gradually.  He  should  not  cease  pressing  until  the  tumonr 
has  nearly  regained  its  former  size.  If  you  go  beyond  this  point,  you 
distend  the  tunica  vaginalis  too  much,  or  may  even  rupture  it,  and 
cause  an  infiltration  of  the  liquid  into  the  scrotum. 

Sometimes,  before  the  tumour  has  acquired  its  former  size,  your 
assistant  is  unable  to  push  down  the  piston  any  further.  This  is 
caused  by  the  accident  before  pointed  out,  viz.  that  the  canula,  when 
too  far  pushed  in,  rests  against  the  tunica  vaginalis.  In  this  case,  you 
must  slightly  withdraw  the  canula*.  When  sufficient  fluid  has  been 
injected,  the  assistant  withdraws  the  syringe,  and  you  place  your  fin- 
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^r  on  the  orifice  of  the  canula,  to  prevent  its  escape.  Let  it  stop  in 
three  or  four  minutes;  then  evacuate  it,  and  inject  a  second  quantity: 
two  injections  generally  suffice.  It  is  only  when  the  tumour  is  very 
large,  and  the  sensibility  blunted,  that  more  are  necessary,  or  that  the 
temperature  of  the  fluid  need  be  raised.  The  sign,  that  sufficient 
irritation  has  been  created,  is  a  sensation  of  weight  and  pressure  on 
the  testicle  felt  by  the  patient,  a  sharp  pain  along  the  course  of  the 
spermatic  cord,  and  even  in  the  lumbar  region.  Whilst  the  last  injec- 
tion is  ini  gently  compress  the  tumour,  and  then  suck  out  with  the 
syringe  the  last  drops  of  fluid  and  air. 

Three  accidents  may  follow  puncture  for  hydrocele.  1.  Sometimes 
the  canula,  escaping  from  the  tunica  vaginalis,  directs  the  injection  in- 
to the  cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum.  This  is  a  serious'  accident:  it 
arises  either  from  a  quick  movement  of  the  patient,  or  from  the  sur- 
geon neglecting  to  follow  the  precepts  we  have  given.  Gangrene  is 
to  be  feared;  and  the  parts  should  be  immediately  incised  freely,  to 
give  exit  to  the  fluid,  and  relieve  the  parts  engorged  with  the  injec- 
tion. 2.  Sometimes  the  trocar  wounds  one  of  the  branches  given  ofi* 
to  the  scrotum,  by  the  internal  or  external  pudic,  the  spermatic,  or 
epigastric  arteries.  These  branches  are  generally  so  small,  that  their 
lesion  is  of  no  importance.  3.  The  instrument  may  penetrate  to  the 
testicle ;  but  this  seldom  causes  more  than  a  little  pain. 

After  the  operation,  the  patient  must  be  kept  in  bed,  and  the  scro- 
tum covered  with  linen  wetted  with  the  wine  injection,  to  favour  the 
consequent  inflammation.  On  the  next  day,  the  sac  will  be  found 
distended  with  a  similar  quantity  of  serum:  this  distension  continues 
fer  some  time,  and  then  diminishes.  Fifteen  days  are  generally  re- 
quired for  complete  cure.  Sometimes  the  exhalation  of  serum  is  so 
copious,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  can  be  re-absorbed.  I  saw 
Dupuytren  in  doubt  in  a  case  of  this  kind ;  but  it  was  eventually  suc- 
cessful. I  have  tried  with  advantage,  in  such  a  case,  compression 
with  compresses  and  a  bandage.  At  other  times  the  inflammation  is 
too  great,  and  brings  on  suppuration  and  an  abscess,  which  must  be 
opened,  or  it  will  open  of  itself;  this  only  retards  the  cure.  In  one 
case  I  saw  the  pus  flowing  out  through  the  passage  made  by  the  tro- 
car, which  had  become  fistulous;  in  another,  serum  escaped  through 
the  same  passage  from  a  part  of  the  sac  that  had  remained  free  from 
adhesions.  I  have  also  seen  cases  in  which  adhesion  only  took  place 
in  about  half  the  tunic,  and  a  small  hydrocele  persisted  in  the  other 
half.     Lastly,  in  some  cases  the  operation  completely  fails. 

Sometimes  the  sign  that  sufficient  irritation  has  been  caused  is 
wanting.  In  one  case  I  made  four  injections,  the  last  one  being  half 
wine  and  half  brandy,  at  a  temperature  of  110^;  and  it  did  not  mani- 
fest itself.  The  irritation  r^-acted  on  the  stomach  only,  and  caused 
vomiting.  The  operation  succeeded  w^ell.  Since  1832,  Martin  of 
Calcutta  employs  ioduretted  injections,  composed  of  tincture  of  iodine 

ftt.  xl,  water  ^ij.     This  dose  suffices  for  hydroceles  that  contain  from 
vjtoSxxx  of  fluid,  and  may  consequently  be  considered  as  sufficient 
in  any  case.     Yelpeau  has  adopted  this  injection,  which  appears  to  be 
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more  efficacious  and  less  dangerous  than  the  TPine,  which  it  seems 
likely  to  replace  altogether.* 

Appreciation. — Puncture  promises  but  palliative  cure;  it  is,  how- 
ever, the  only  method  to  be  tried  when  the  hydrocele  is  so  large  that 
the  inflammation  excited  in  it  by  the  others  would  be  very  dangerous. 
Cauterization  is  almost  forgotten;  incision,  excision,  and  the  setoo  are 
too  painful,  without  greater  chance  of  success.  Injection  is  doubtless 
the  most  simple  method,  if  you  except  the  subcutaneous  incision  of 
Jobert,  the  elastic  sound  of  Larrey,  and  the  hempen  tent  of  JReybard : 
nevertheless  up  to  the  present  time,  it  has  generally  prevailed — at  all 
events,  in  simple  cases.  When  jou  conbider  the  tunica  vaginalis  to 
be  diseased,  you  should  have  recourse  to  incision,  and,  if  necessary, 
excision.     If  the  testicle  itself  is  diseased,  you  can  easily  castrate. 

If  injection,  aided  by  compression,  does  not  succeed,  I  should  pro- 
pose trying  to  obliterate  the  sac  by  traversing  it  with  pins,  after  the 
method  of  Bonnet  for  hernial  sacs :  analogy  permits  us  to  expect  good 
results  from  it. 

In  congenital  hydrocele  the  communication  between  the  sac  and 
peritoneum  forbids  the  employment  of  most  of  these  proceedings: — 
we  then  have  recourse  to  the  following. 

Proceeding  of  Viguerir, — The  patient  is  laid  down,  and  all  the 
liquid  pushed  backwards  into  the  abdomen  by-«  kind  of  taxis;  a 
hernia  truss  is  then  applied  to  obliterate  the  opening,  and  hinder  the 
descent  of  the  fluid. 

Proceeding  ofDesault. — It  consists  in  puncture,  and  injection  ap- 
plied to  congenital  hernia.  He  causes  all  the  fluid  to  descend  into  the 
tunica  vaginalis,  and  punctures  the  scrotum  as  usual;  then,  having 
well  assured  himself  that  no  intestine  has  descended  through  the  ring, 
he  makes  an  assistant  compress  it  well  with  a  pad  exactly  applied 
over  it,  injects  two  or  three  times  some  red  wine,  and,  when  the  wine 
has  drained  out,  again  withdraws  the  canula:  the  hydrocele  was  cured 
in  the  usual  way ;  but,  in  order  to  keep  back  the  intestine,  and  prevent 
the  passage  of  any  wine  that  might  have  remained,  into  the  peritoneal 
cavity,  a  truss  was  worn  until  the  cure  was  complete. 

The  proceeding  of  Viguerie  is  more  simple  and  less  dangerous;  the 
advanced  age  even  of  the  patient  should  not  make  us  despair  of  ob- 
taining a  prompt  obliteration  of  the  ring. 

The  proceeding  of  MM.  Belmas  and  Gerdy,  and  especially  that  of 
Bonnet,  for  the  radical  cure  of  hernia  are  equally  applicable  here. 

*  M.  Riconl  has  lately  adopted  a  new  methoti,  combining  the  advantages  of  the  leton 
with  the  quilled  suture.  He  now  operates  for  hydrocele  as  follows :— A  long  neetUe, 
armed  with  a  double  silk,  is  pas.xed  through  the  upper  part  of  the  hydrocele  and  then 
removed,  leaving  the  loop  on  one  side  and  the  two  cut  ends  of  the  silk  on  the  other. 
Another  silk  is  passed  in  a  similar  manner  across  the  lower  partof  the  tumour  ;  then  a 
bit  of  bougie  is  passed  tlirougli  the  loops  on  the  one  side,  aHer  which  the  sac  is  emptied 
either  by  a  trocart  or  lancet,  and  the  free  ends  of  silk  are  tied  over  similar  bits  of  bougie 
on  the  other  side,  farming  a  rjuilled  suture.  The  silk  of  the  ligatures  crossing  the  sac 
cause  sufficient  inflammation,  nnd  the  bits  of  bougie  keep  the  walls  of  the  sac  in  apiXMi- 
lion,  so  that  a<lhesion  takes  place.  When  suHicient  inflammation  has  l>een  excited,  the 
threads  are  cut,  and  the  suture  is  removed.  M.  Ricord  says,  he  hns  perff»rmed  this  pro* 
cecding  in  nine  cases,  with  perfect  success  in  all  on  the  first  trial. — F.  B.  Paris,  1843. 
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(2.)  Oscheochalasie. 

Larrey  gave  this  name  to  a  fatty  and  lardaceous  deyelopment  of  the 
scrotuiDy  which  sometimes  causes  this  organ  to  weigh  thirty,  sixty,  or 
one  hundred  pounds.  Castration  offers  itself  as  a  remedy  ;  but,  as  the 
testicle  often  remains  healthy  in  the  middle  of  this  adipose  mass,  you 
must  try  and  preserve  it. 

Proceeding  of  Delpech. — In  a  case  of  this  kind,  weighing  sixty 

Stands,  he  preserved  as  much  integument  as  he  could  at  the  root  of 
e  tumour,  cutting  it  into  flaps,  shaped  so  as  to  envelop  the  penifl 
and  testicles;  afterwards  he  dissected  up  these  flaps,  and  turned  then 
back,  one  on  the  hypogastrium,  the  others  on  the  internal  surface  of 
the  thighs;  then  he  immediately  dissected  bare  the  penis,  testicles, 
and  cords,  preserving  only  to  these  organs  their  immediate  tunic ;  ap* 

Elied  the  superior  flap  round  the  penis,  the  lateral  on  the  testicles,  and, 
y  numerous  points  of  suture,  in  this  way  made  a  cutaneous  covering 
sir  all  these  organs. 

This  proceeding  can  only  be  applied  when  the  testicles  are  sound; 
but  a  frequent  alteration  in  these  cases  is,  an  extreme  elongation  of  the 
spermatic  cords.  Should  they  then  be  preserved  ?  Delpech  says  yes ; 
and  assures  us  that  they  soon  retract,  and  regain  almost  their  natural 
length  and  .position. 

(3.)  Sarcocele. 

By  this  name  we  understand  any  chronic  degeneration  of  the  tes- 
ticle, whether  scirrhous,  tubercular,  or  cancerous,  &c.  When  all 
medical  means  have  failed,  there  remain  two  operations: — ligature  of 
the  vessels  of  the  testicle — and  amputation  of  that  organ,  or  castration. 

I.  Ligature  of  the  Vessels  of  the  Testicle.  Proceeding  of 
Maunoir. — It  consists  in  laying  bare  the  spermatic  cord,  by  an  in« 
cision  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  in  the  direction  of  the  cord,  and  near 
the  inguinal  canal ;  then  dissect  the  cord  cautiously  so  as  to  isolate 
the  spermatic  artery,  and  the  other  little  arterial  branches  it  may  con- 
tain :  place  two  ligatures  on  each  of  them,  and  divide  them  in  the  in- 
terval; then  re-unite  by  the  first  intention. 

In  bis  first  attempt  M.  Maunoir  also  divided  the  spermatic  nerve  ; 
but,  severe  pain  that  came  on  having  been  attributed  to  its  section,  he 
abstained  from  it  afterwards.  This  proceeding  has  been  several  times 
successful;  but  it  sometimes  fails,  on  which  account  M.  Maunoir  ad- 
vises complete  section  of  the  cord,  after  ligature  of  its  vessels. 

Proceeding  of  Morgan. — He  lays  bare  the  cord,  isolates  it,  dissects 
out  the  vas  deferens,  and  cuts  from  it  a  bit,  an  inch  or  more  in  length, 
without  troubling  himself  with  the  other  vessels;  then  he  re-unites  by 
first  intention. 

By  these  different  methods,  atrophy  of  the  testicle  is  sought  to  be 
obtained;  perhaps  it  might  be  caused  better  by  tying  the  veins  as  for 
varicocele,  or  by  excising  a  sufficiently  long  portion  of  the  cord,  which 
would  affect  all  the  vessels  at  once. 

II.  Castration.     Ordinary  Proceeding. — This  operation  is  per* 
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formed  in  three  steps: — incision  of  the  skin — dissection  of  the  testicle 
— section  of  the  cord. 

1.  The  patient  lying  on  his  back,  the  surgeon  stands  on  his  right 
side,  and  makes  a  longitudinal  incision,  descending  from  half  an  inch 
above  the  inguinal  ring  to  the  most  depending  part  of  the  tumour, 
along  its  anterior  surface,  and  middle  portion:  you  may  either  extend 
the  skin  before  your  knife,  or  make  a  fold,  and  divide  it  to  its  base; 
the  first  method  is  generally  preferred. 

2.  This  incision  being  finished,  and  the  vessels  tied,  if  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  scrotum  is  free,  by  drawing  the  edges  of  the  wound  back* 
wards,  you  can  turn  out  the  testicle  by  enucleation  (Dupuytren).  •  If 
not,  you  must  dissect  it  out  with  the  bistoury,  putting  the  skin  or 
tumour  to  either  side  to  suit  yourself:  use  your  bistoury  freely;  but 
take  care  not  to  injure  the  skin,  urethra,  or  corpora  cavernosa,  with 
which  the  tumour  is  more  or  less  intimately  connected  when  large,  and 
to  avoid  also  the  healthy  testicle.  Completely  isolate  the  testicle  as 
well  as  the  spermatic  cord. 

3.  An  assistant  then  supporting  the  tumour,  so  that  the  cord  may 
not  be  stretched,  seize  the  cord  between  your  left  thumb  and  index* 
finger,  and  cut  it,  above  where  you  hold  it,  with  a  bistoury  or  scis- 
sors.  Immediately  tie  all  the  small  arteries  it  contains,  relaxing  the 
pressure  of  your  finger  to  favour  the  jet  ot  blood  ;  then  collect  all  the 
ligatures  in  a  bit  of  linen,  and  put  them  in  the  superior  angle  of  the 
wound  ;  and,  lastly,  reunite  the  wound  by  first  or  second  intention, 
according  as  you  have  reason  to  fear  the  development  of  purulent 
sinuses  or  not.  As  the  cord  sometimes  escapes  from  the  fingers,  and 
retracts  so  high  as  to  prevent  ligature  of  its  vessels,  Lisfranc  advises 
us  to  seize  it  between  the  thumb  and  index  and  middle-fingers;  this 
modification  would  be  useful,  did  it  not  oblige  us  to  isolate  the  cord 
too  far.  Many  surgeons  prefer  tying  the  cord  itself,  as  more  sure  and 
easy;  others  object,  saying  that  it  causes  serious  accidents,  which, 
however,  have  not  been  sufficiently  proved.  It  seems  then  to  deserve 
preference. 

Proceeding  ofJiumont, — He  makes  the  incision  of  the  integuments 
on  the  posterior  part  of  the  scrotum,  previously  turned  up,  on  the  abdo- 
men, performing  the  rest  of  the  operation  in  the  ordinary  way. 

Proceeding  of  Rima, — The  patient  and  operator  being  situated  as 
for  the  ordinary  method — suppose,  for  example,  the  left  testicle  to  be 
affected — the  surgeon  raises  the  spermatic  cord  with  the  integuments 
of  the  scrotum  and  left  groin  between  his  left  thumb  and  fingers.  •  An 
assistant,  standing  on  the  right  hand  side  of  the  surgeon,  pulls  away 
the  healthy  testicle  with  all  the  sound  portion  of  the  scrotum,  trying 
to  comprise  with  the  latter  the  intermediate  septum.  Another  assist- 
ant, standing  on  the  left  side  of  the  bed,  raises  the  diseased  testicle, 
so  that  there  may  be  a  space  between  it  and  the  others,  and  that  in 
this  interval  the  integuments  may  be  slightly  on  the  stretch.  The 
operator  then  passes  in  a  very  sharp  knife,  a  little  above  the  spot 
where  he  wishes  to  cut  the  cord,  and  pushes  it  from  one  side  to  the 
other  through  the  kind  of  fold  formed  of  the  integuments  by  the  fingers 
of  his  left  hand;  then,  directing  its  edge  obliquely  downwards,  he 
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draws  it  in  this  direction  under  the  diseased  testicle,  so  as  to  detach 
it  entirely  from  the  parts  placed  beneath  it,  in  the  same  way  as  you 
would  perform  a  flap  operation.  After  having  finished  this  first  inci- 
sion without  minding  the  integuments  that  cover  the  diseased  testicle, 
but  having  the  latter  raised  and  held  by  an  assistant,  the  operator 
turns  the  edge  of  his  bistoury  vertically  from  below  upwards;  and 
passing  it  under  the  cord,  divides  the  latter  boldly,  with  the  integu- 
ments, in  one  cut. 

The  cord  almost  always  escapes  from  the  fingers;  but  it  never  re- 
tracts very  far,  unless  the  cellular  tissue  that  envelops  it  has  been 
divided.  As  soon,  then,  as  you  put  apart  the  lips  of  the  wound,  the 
cord  presents  itself,  and  you  may  tie  the  cord  altogether,  or  its  arteries 
separately,  as  you  please.  Re-union  is  accomplished  even  with  more 
facility  than  after  the  ordinary  method,  since  you  need  not  dread  to 
see  the  exuberant  edges  of  the  wound  twist  on  themselves. 

^appreciation, — When  the  tumour  is  movable  and  small,  the  pro- 
ceeding of  Rima  may  be  employed  ;  but  it  is  not  much  to  be  preferred 
to  the  ordinary,  as  the  dissection,  the  most  difficult  step,  is  then  re- 
placed by  enucleation.  Nevertheless,  it  has  certainly  the  advantage 
of  removing  the  integuments  at  one  cut;  and  its  only  fault  is  the  es- 
cape and  retraction  of  the  cord.  We  might,  also,  finish  our  superior 
incision,  leaving  the  cord  untouched;  then  tie  it  altogether,  and  after- 
wards divide  it. 

When  the  tumour  is  adherent,  we  must  have  recourse  to  the  ordi- 
nary method,  removing  a  portion  of  integument  in  an  elliptical  incision 
if  it  is  too  extensive.  If  the  vas  deferens  is  indurated,  follow  it,  even 
into  the  inguinal  canal,  dividing  the  anterior  wall  of  the  latter ;  or 
even  under  the  peritoneum.  Ledran  followed  the  cord,  in  order  to  tie 
it,  to  the  distance  of  four  fingers'  breadths  above  the  ring,  on  a  level 
with  the  crest  of  the  ilium. 

As  to  the  proceeding  of  Aumont,  the  author  attributes  to  it  the 
advantage  of  concealing  the  cicatrix,  and  leaving  a  free  passage  for 
the  pus:  but  this  is  more  than  balanced  by  the  double  inconvenience, 
of  compressing  the  edges  of  the  wound  in  the  suspensory  bandage, 
and  hindering  the  dissection  of  the  cord  as  far  as  the  inguinal  ring, 
which  is  sometimes  necessary.     It  should  then  be  rejected. 

(4.)  Varicocele. 

Most  authors  distinguish  varicocele^  a  varicosedilatationof  the  veins 
of  the  scrotum,  from  circocele^  a  varicose  state  of  the  veins  of  the  sper- 
matic coni :  but  surgeons  in  the  present  day  generally  understand,  by 
varicocele^  the  varicose  affection  of  the  cord  itself,  which  is  much  more 
common  than  that  of  the  scrotum.  Both  affections  may  be  palliated 
by  the  habitual  use  of  a  suspensory  bandage.  For  the  radical  cure, 
recourse  was  formerly  had  to  ligature  of  the  affected  veins,  laid  bare 
by  an  incision;  afterwards  to  excision,  followed  by  ligature.  J.  L. 
Petit  seems  to  have  performed  this  operation  twice.  Since  then,  liga- 
ture of  the  spermatic  artery,  and  castration  itself,  have  been  advised. 
In  the  present  day,  the  only  methods  in  use  are  compression  and  sub- 
cutaneous ligature. 
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L  CoMPBEsnov,  Proceeding  ofM.  Breschet. — He  uses  small  sted 
ibrceps  with  separated  branches,  (orming  segments  of  circles,  the  teeCk 
of  which,  covered  with  linen  or  a  cushion,  can  be  approximated  gradu- 
ally by  means  of  a  screw.  In  the  first  place,  make  your  patient  walk 
about  or  get  into  a  warm  bath,  in  order  to  cause  the  reins  to  become 
prominent.  Then  let  him  lie  down,  grasp  the  bundle  of  veins  between 
your  fingers,  taking  care  to  leave  the  vas  deferens  behind.  It  is  easily 
recognized  by  its  hardness,  and  the  spermatic  artery  that  runs  along 
beside  it.  Having  well  isolated  the  veins,  put  them  between  the  ends 
of  the  forceps,  and  compress  them  thus  in  a  fold  of  the  scrotum.  Take 
care  to  place  a  first  forceps  above,  near  the  root  of  the  scrotum,  and  a 
second  below,  about  one  inch  lower  than  the  first,  and  not  to  leave 
any  anastomosis  outside  the  two  points  compressed.  Leave  the  fi>rceps 
on  for  forty-eight  hours  at  least :  that  suffices  to  transform  the  parts 
into  a  thin,  dry,  firm,  escar,  transparent  as  parchment,  the  fall  of 
which  is  followed  by  an  ulceration  that  soon  heals.  There  is  no  loss 
of  blood :  the  venous  cord,  compressed  between  the  two  forceps,  remains 
filled  with  concreted  blood,  and  wastes  away  without  inflammation. 
The  coagulum  is  then  absorbed,  and  no  trace  of  the  vessel  left. 

More  than  one  hundred  individuals  have  been  operated  on  in  this 
way,  without  the  occurrence  of  any  serious  accidents.  Scarcely  a 
case  is  mentioned  in  which  feverishness  ensued ;  and  there  has  not 
been  one  death.  We  presume,  also,  that,  the  vessels  having  been 
destroyed  in  two  opposite  points,  there  is  little  chance  of  relapse;  but 
I  do  not  know  that  this  has  been  verified  on  subjects  examined  a  long 
time  after  the  operation. 

Numerous  modifications  of  this  proceeding  have  been  proposed. 
The  most  important  is  that  of  Landouzy.  It  consists  inhollowineput 
the  forceps,  so  that  it  shall  not  press  on  the  free  border  of  the  fold  in 
the  skin,  which  consequently  remains  sound,  and  forms  a  bridge  be- 
tween the  two  solutions  of  continuity. 

n.  Subcutaneous  Ligature.  Proceeding  of  JiL  Bicord. — ^After 
having  isolated  the  bundle  of  veins  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned, 
M.  Ricord  passes  under  them  a  needle  carrying  in  its  eye  the  two  ends 
of  a  loop  of  thread,  disengages  the  needle,  and  through  the  same  holes 
in  the  skin  passes  another,  similarly  armed,  in  the  contrary  direction 
over  the  veins.  You  have  thus  two  loops,  one  on  the  right,  the  other 
on  the  left ;  one  beneath,  one  above  the  veins.  Then  pass  the  free 
ends  on  each  side  through  the  loop  on  the  same  side;  and,  by  pulling 
the  ends,  you  cause  the  loop  to  enter  under  the  skin,  and  strangle  the 
varices.  To  render  the  compression  stronger,  you  tie  each  double 
thread  to  the  ends  of  a  kind  of  serre-nceud  in  the  shape  of  a  horse- 
shoe. 

M.  Ratier  has  simplified  the  proceeding.  He  uses  only  one  thread 
armed  with  two  needles.  With  the  first  he  passes  it  from  within  out- 
wards beneath  the  veins;  with  the  second,  above  them,  by  the  same 
holes  and  in  the  same  direction;  so  that,  when  he  pulls  the  ends,  the 
loop  passes  entirely  under  the  skin.  The  two  ends  are  then  fixed  in 
a  serre-nccud  like  that  of  Graefe,  but  small  enough  to  pass  into  the 
wound  of  the  skin.     A  serre-nceud  of  beads  would  be  more  simple : 
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perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  tightea  the  ligature  by  a  double  knot, 
which  should  be  made  uuder  the  skin  through  the  puncture. 

You  will  perceive  that  these  proceedings  may  be  applied  to  varices 
of  the  scrotum,  or,  indeed,  any  of  the  other  proceedings  used  for  ordi- 
nary varices.  Supposing,  however,  that  you  obtain  the  radical  cure 
of  these  latter,  no  evil  result  can  occur;  but  the  same  is  not  the  case 
with  varices  of  the  cord.  Everything  leads  us  to  believe  that  atrophy 
of  the  testicle  would  be  the  irremediable  consequence ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  a  success  of  this  kind,  obtained  on  both  sides  at  once,  was 
the  cause  of  the  assassination  of  Delpech. 


SECTION  II. — OPERATIONS  PERFORMED  ON  THE  PENIS. 

(1.)  Imperforation  of  the  Prepuce. 

This  is  observed  sometimes  in  new-born  infants,  and  recognized  by 
the  absence  of  any  urinary  evacuation  :  the  urine  collected  behind  the 
prepuce  distends  it,  and  forms  a  fluctuating  projection.  It  must  be 
opened  with  a  bistoury,  and  a  portion  of  the  prepuce,  when  it  is 
too  long,  excised  as  for  phymosis,  which  is  only  an  incomplete  per- 
foration. 

(2.)  Section  of  the  Fnenum, 

This  operation  is  performed  only  when  the  fraanum  extends  as  far 
as  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  renders  it  painful  to  uncover  the  glans, 
or  hinders  sexual  connection,  &c. 

Operation. — The  patient  lies  on  the  right  edge  of  his  bed,  the  sur- 
geon stands  on  his  right  side,  uncovers  the  glans,  and  seizes  its  sides 
with  his  left  thumb  and  index-finger,  whilst  an  assistant  stretches  the 
frsenum,  drawing  it  downwards  and  slightly  backwards.  He  then 
plunges  a  bistoury  through  this  fold  from  right  to  left,  and,  causing  it 
to  cut  at  the  same  time  from  behind  forwards,  divides  all  the  portion 
of  the  frsenum  comprised  between  its  free  edge  and  the  place  where  he 
entered  the  bistoury.  Care  must  be  taken  to  graze  the  glans,  so  as 
not  to  leave  any  aspej;ities  on  it  after  the  operation.  A  bit  of  lint 
must  be  kept  between  the  raw  surfaces  to  prevent  their  reunion. 

Some  surgeons  prefer  the  scissors ;  but  the  bistoury  is  better,  for 
the  fraenum  will  sometimes  slip  away  from  the  scissors,  or  the  patient 
Btart  back,  so  that  you  are  obliged  to  cut  twice. 

(3.)  Phymosis. 

The  surgical  treatment  of  phymosis  comprises  three  methods: — 
incision — excision — and  circumcision. 

I.  Incision.  Ordinary  Proceeding. — The  patient  is  seated  on  a 
chair,  with  his  back  applied  against  a  wall,  so  that  he  cannot  start 
back ;  or  laid  on  the  right  side  of  his  bed.  The  surgeon  pinches  up 
the  right  side  of  the  opening  of  the  prepuce,  and  draws  it  a  little  for- 
wards ;  he  then  insinuates  a  director  between  the  glans  and  prepuce 
in  the  median  line,  and  on  the  superior  surface,  as  far  as  the  cul-de-sac 
of  the  mucous  membrane.     An  assistant  supports  the  penis,  and  draws 
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back  the  skin,  so  that  the  incision  shall  not  go  too  far.  The  surgeoa 
himself  holds  the  director  in  his  left  hand,  and  with  his  right  passes  a 
thin,  narrow-bladed,  sharp-pointed,  straight  bistoury  along  its  groove. 
When  he  reaches  the  end  of  the  director,  he  depresses  his  right  handy 
and  brings  out  the  point  of  his  knife  through  the  skin ;  and  then, 
sharply  drawing  it  towards  himself,  he  divides  the  prepuce  from  before 
backwards  in  one  cut. 

The  skin  is  usually  divided  farther  than  the  mucous  membrane,  and 
the  latter  is  subject  to  form  a  small  cul-de-sac  beyond  the  incision;  it 
should  be  divided  with  a  scissors. 

Some  surgeons  advise  placing  a  small  ball  of  wax  on  the  point  of  a 
bistoury,  and  introducing  it  flat  without  a  director  between  the  glans 
and  prepuce,  and  then,  turning  its  edge  up,  finishing  the  incision  as 
usual.  For  this  the  blade  must  be  very  narrow,  or  it  will  wound  the 
glans  or  prepuce  in  its  passage.     We  prefer  the  ordinary  proceeding. 

Proceeding  of  Cloquel. — It  only  differs  from  the  former  in  being 
performed  on  the  inferior  part  of  the  prepuce  at  one  side  of  the  frae- 
num.     It  is  described  in  Celsus. 

Proceeding  of  Cullerier. — He  incises  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
prepuce  only,  beginning  at  it's  edge,  as  if  to  free  the  opening. 

Proceeding  of  M.  Coster. — This  consists  in  three  superficial  inci- 
sions, on  the  free  edge  of  the  prepuce,  and  on  its  dorsal  and  lateral 
surfaces. 

M.  Malapert  modified  this  proceeding  by  making  two  incisions  at 
the  prepuce  and  the  third  at  the  fraenum.  These  incisions  made  at 
equal  intervals  should  be  of  proportionate  extent  to  the  constriction  of 
the  orifice — from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch,  but  never  more. 

II.  Excision.  Ordinary  Proceeding, — After  a  dorsal  incision,  made 
as  we  have  described,  the  two  free  edges  of  the  wound  are  seized, 
sufficiently  put  on  the  stretch,  and  a  triangular  bit  cut  from  each  with 
a  scissors  or  bistoury. 

Proceeding  of  Lisfranc. — He  used  on  the  prepuce  one  of  the  pro- 
ceedings for  excision  of  the  lip.  He  seized  the  dorsal  edge  of  the 
prepuce,  drew  it  away  from  the  glans,  and  cut  a  semilunar  flap  from  it 
with  a  strong  pair  of  scissors  curved  on  the  flat. 

III.  Circumcision.  Proceeding  of  Lisfranc, — He  seizes  the  pre- 
puce by  its  free  edge  with  several  forceps,  holding  the  skin  by  its 
thickness.  Assistants  draw  this  skin  forwards,  whilst  the  operator 
grasps  it  transversely  with  a  ring  forceps  between  the  forceps  held  by 
his  assistants  and  the  end  of  the  glans,  and  separates  in  one  cut  of 
the  scissors  all  that  he  wishes  to  remove,  in  front  of  the  forceps.  This 
proceeding  is  pointed  out  by  Gillemeau,  who  gives  two  methods  of 
performing  it. 

Proceeding  of  M.  Ricord. — The  operation  is  divided  into  three 
steps.  In  the  first,  he  draws  the  prepuce  forwards,  and  traces  on  it 
with  ink  or  nitrate  of  silver  the  line  on  which  he  wishes  to  make  his 
incision;  then  he  lets  go  the  prepuce.  He  can  now  see  how  far  it 
well  retract  after  the  section  ;  and  if  the  line  is  too  far  backwards,  or 
too  forwards,  make  another.     In  the  second  step,  he  again  brings  for- 
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ward  the  prepuce,  places  a  dressing  forceps  immediately  behind  the 
line  marked,  and  cuts  off  all  that  is  beyond  it.  The  third  step  is 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  any  remaining  excess  of  the  mucous  mem* 
brane.  He  seizes  the  edge  of  this  membrane  at  the  middle  of  its  up* 
per  portion,  and  splits  it  down  to  a  level  with  the  skin ;  then  he  cuts 
off  the  ragged  edge  on  each  side,  and  detaches  the  fraenum.  This 
third  step  is  but  slightly  painful. 

JlppreciaHon, — Incision,  by.  the  proceedings  of  Cullerier  or  Costert 
may  well  be  used  in  cases  where  an  accidental  swelling  has  constrict* 
ed  a  prepuce  that  is  otherwise  large  enough.  But  in  natural  phy- 
mosis,  or  when  the  edge  of  the  prepuce  is  ulcerated  or  indurated,  more 
powerful  means  must  be  adopted.  Incision  by  the  ordinary  proceed- 
ing leaves  two  long  loose  flaps  hanging  about,  more  or  less  tumefied; 
by  that  of  Cloquet,  a  long,  thick,  ueformed  flap.  Excision,  usually 
by  the  proceeding  of  Lisfranc,  is  then  indispensable.  When  all  the 
free  edge  of  the  prepuce  should  be  sacrificed,  recourse  must  be  had 
to  circumcision,  for  which  the  proceeding  of  Ricord  seems  the  easiest. 

Whichever  proceeding  is  preferred,  you  should  bear  in  mind  that 
the  prepuce  is  not  united  to  the  glans  by  a  circular  commissure,  but 
that  this  commissure  follows  the  corona  glandis ;  and  that  as  it  is  ob* 
lique  from  above  downwards,  and  from  before  backwards,  in  this 
direction  the  incision  should  be  made. 

Whatever  proceeding  is  adopted,  you  may  apply  to  it  a  modification 
proposed  by  Mr.  Hawkins  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  London.  It  con- 
sists in  re*uniting  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane  by  means  of  four  or 
five  points  of  suture.  In  this  way  union  by  the  first  intention  is  often 
obtained,  whilst  by  the  old  method  there  was  oflen  a  nasty  ulceration 
of  the  wound  for  a  long  time.  I  performed  this  operation  once ;  but 
it  is  so  painful,  and  its  success  is  so  uncertain,  that  I  could  not  advise 
it  as  a  general  method. 

(4.)  Paraphymosis. 

Paraphymosis  only  requires  two  operations — reduction — and,  if  that 
cannot  be  accomplished  by  the  ordinary  means,  incision  of  the  stric- 
ture. 

I.  Reduction.  First  Proceeding. — When  the  paraphymosis  is  of 
short  standing,  the  penis  otherwise  healthy,  and  the  strangulation  not 
considerable,  the  reduction  is  easy.  The  patient  is  laid  on  the  right 
side  of  his  bed ;  the  surgeon  standing  on  the  same  side,  having  greased 
the  gland  with  oil  or  white  of  egg,  seizes  the  penis  beyond  the  circu- 
lar constriction  which  forms  the  strangulation  with  the  index  and 
middle-fingers  of  both  hands  at  once,  whilst  with  his  thumbs  he  presses 
on  the  sides  of  the  glans.  At  the  same  time,  as  he  pushes  back  the 
glans,  he  pulls  forward  the  prepuce,  as  it  were,  to  envelop  the  thumbs. 
A  bit  of  fine  linen  should  be  placed  between  the  fingers  and  skin,  as 
it  prevents  their  slipping,  soAens  the  prepuce,  and  renders  the  opera- 
tion less  painful. 

Second  Proceeding  (Boyer). — When  the  paraphimosis  resists  the 
first  proceeding,  and  is  not  accompanied  by  any  senous  accident,  you 
may  hope  to  cure  it  by  a  bandage  uniformly  and  exactly  applied  on 
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the  penis,  prepuce,  and  glans,  pressure  being  made  with  the  fingers  on 
the  infiltrated  parts  each  time  the  bandage  is  renewed.  The  penis 
should  be  incessantly  supported  a^inst  the  belly.  In  this  way  it  be* 
comes  reduced  of  its  own  accord  in  a  few  days. 

Proceeding  of  M.  Coster. — Instead  of  compressing  the  glans  with 
the  thumbs  from  the  point  to  the  base  (which  has  the  inconvenience  of 
enlarging  its  base),  Coster  strongly  compresses  it  in  the  palm  of  his 
hand  during  five,  ten,  or  even  fifteen  minutes;  then  he  tries  to  bring 
the  prepirce  over  it,  compressing  it  at  its  base  with  the  ends  of  thte 
index  and  ring-fingers,  whilst  be  brings  forwards  the  prepuce  with  the 
medius. 

When  this  does  not  suffice,  and  the  obstacle  depends  principally  on 
the  size  of  the  infiltrated  ridge,  it  is  advised  to  make  on  this  ridge 
three  or  four  deep  scarifications,  splitting  it  transversely,  that  is  to  say, 
in  the  direction  of  the  length  of  the  penis ;  then  squeeze  out  the  serumi 
and  again  attempt  reduction. 

The  next  proceeding  is  as  sure,  and  much  more  simple. 

Proceeding  o/M.  Desrueltes. — No  matter  what  the  degree  of  para- 
phymosis  or  oedema,  so  long  as  the  inflammation  is  not  too  violent,  be 
commences  by  compressing  and  squeezing  the  infiltrated  portion  be- 
tween  his  fingers,  in  order  to  disseminate  the  serum  it  contains,  and 
give  back  its  mobility  to  the  cellular  tissue.  He  also  passes  his  finger 
between  the  corona  glandis  and  the  prepuce,  to  destroy  any  incipient 
adhesions.  Then  covering  the  penis  with  a  fine  compress,  he  grasps 
it  in  his  left  hand,  in  such  a  way  that  his  thumb  and  index^finm 
form  at  the  prepuce  a  circle  that  tends  to  push  it  forwards;  next  be 
seizes  the  glans  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  his  right  hand, 
compresses  and  squeezes  it  forcibly,  so  as  to  render  it  small  and  wrin- 
kled ;  and  then  pushes  it  vigorously  backwards,  whilst  with  his  other 
hand  he  draws  the  prepuce  forwards.  The  operation  is  often  long, 
always  tedious  and  painful,  even  for  the  surgeon :  the  parts  may  be 
excoriated,  and  the  glans  has  even  been  torn.  (Ricord.)  But,  at  all 
events,  the  patient  is  freed  from  the  deformity  and  strangulation  that 
results  from  the  disease.  If  the  first  attempt  fails,  envelop  the  parts 
in  a  bandage  moistened  with  Goulard-water,  and  try  again  the  next 
day. 

II.  Division  of  the  Strangulation. — When  the  strangulation 
persists,  and  is  accompanied  by  swelling,  with  violent  inflammation  of 
the  glans,  you  should  operate  in  the  following  manner : — 

The  patient  lying  down,  the  surgeon  seizes  the  penis  with  his  left 
hand,  the  four  fingers  beneath,  the  thumb  upon  the  glans ;  pushes  back 
the  prepuce,  and  beneath  it,  near  the  corona,  sees  a  thin  extended  sur- 
face, which  forms  a  circular  cord  around  the  penis.  Then  taking  a 
common,  or,  better,  a  concave-bladed  bistoury  in  his  right  hand,  its 
edge  upwards,  its  back  towards  the  glans,  as  if  to  cut  from  within  out- 
wards and  from  himself,  he  passes  it  under  this  constriction,  and  di- 
vides it  by  depressing  his  wrist,  and  throwing  up  the  point.  Then  in 
the  same  manner  he  makes  two,  three,  or  even  four  incisions  on  the 
constriction  in  other  situations.  These  incisions  put  an  end  to  the 
strangulation  and  aU  its  symptoms,  but  do  not  permit  reduction.    In 
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order  to  perform  it,  you  roust  procure  the  disengorgement  of  the  pre<- 
poce,  either  by  the  proceeding  of  M.  Desruelles  alone,  or  by  aiding  it 
with  scarifications. 

(5.)  €f  Culadi  situated  between  the  Glans  and  Prepuce, 

If  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  is  large  enough  to  allow  of  the  intro- 
duction of  a  forceps  or  curette,  and  of  the  escape  of  the  stone,  the 
operation  is  simple  and  easy.  Even  supposing  the  stone  to  be  veij 
large,  you  might  break  it  by  means  of  pincers  or  instruments  for  litho- 
trity.  *But  when  the  orifice  of  the  prepuce  is  too  tight,  it  must  be 
enlarged  by  one  of  the  proceedings  indicated  for  phymosis.  The  pro- 
ceedings are  the  same,  except  that  the  presence  of  the  calculus  permits 
the  surgeon  to  make  his  incisions  from  without  inwards. 

(6.)  Strangulation  of  the  Penis  by  Foreign  Bodies. 

Cases  are  frequently  seen,  where  individuals,  during  mental  abef- 
ration,  place  a  hair,  a  thread,  a  metallic  ring,  &c.,  round  the  penis. 
The  consequent  strangulation  brings  on  an  extreme  degree  of  swelling, 
ao  much  so  that  sometimes  the  foreign  body  can  hardly  be  distinguished 
between  the  swelling,  formed  in  front  and  behind  it,  by  the  integu- 
ments. If  this  tumefaction  is  very  considerable,  diminish  it  by  scari- 
fications. The  foreign  body  being  then  laid  bare,  if  it  can  be  easily 
cut,  the  bistoury  or  scissors  will  suffice;  but,  for  metallic  rings,  you 
must  use  the  file,  saw,  pliers,  or  pincers.  In  fact,  circumstances  will 
guide  you ;  the  only  rules  are  to  act  promptly  for  fear  of  gangrene, 
and  yet  to  be  as  gentle  and  soft  as  possible. 

(7.)  Adhesion  of  the  Prepuce  to  the  Glans. 

When  the  adhesions  of  the  prepuce  to  the  glans  are  partial,  arid 
do  not  extend  to  the  cul-de-sac  of  the  mucous  membrane,  it  suffices  to 
divide  them  w*ith  the  bistoury  or  scissors,  and  to  interpose  a  bandage 
of  linen  to  prevent  their  re-adhesion.  But  when  there  is  so  complete* 
adhesion  as  to  hinder  coitus,  and  render  the  operation  necessary,  you 
cannot  adopt  the  same  method,  for  re-union  would  take  place  despite' 
all  your  efforts.  DiefTenbach  tried  another  proceeding,  which  consists 
in  removing,  by  circumcision,  a  part  of  the  prepuce  detached  from  its 
adhesions,  so  as  to  leave  the  glans  uncovered  ;  but  the  skin,  drawn  up 
by  the  cicatrization,  again  covered  a  third  of  the  organ.  He  then  in- 
vented the  following  proceeding,  which  is  the  only  one  that  should  be 
practiced. 

Proceeding  of  Di^enbach. — If  the  adhering  prepuce  is  larger  than 
the  glans,  you  commence  by  amputating  the  free  portion;  if,  on  the 
contrary,  it  adheres,  commence  by  detaching  its  adhesions  circularly 
to  a  sufficient  extent  to  allow  you  to  draw  it  over  the  glans,  and  cir- 
cumcise, as  in  the  former  proceeding.  When  it  is  sound,  excise  as 
little  as  possible,  in  order  to  preserve  more  skin ;  but,  if  diseased,  prb- 
senre  only  that  part  which  is  quite  healthy.  This  first  step  being 
finished,  pull  back  the  skin  of  the  penis,  and  the  external  layer  of  the 
prepuce ;  divide  the  loose  cellular  tissue  that  unites  it  to  the  internd' 
hiyer  to  owe-third  of  an  inch  behind  the  corona  glandis,  so  as  to  leave' 
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a  kind  of  cuflTof  skin,  quite  unattached  by  its  interna)  surface.  Then 
remove  that  portion  of  the  prepuce  which  remains  adherent  to  the 
glans,  splitting  it  up  longitudinally  on  its  dorsal  surface,  and  dissecting 
off  the  flaps  with  fine  forceps  or  scissors ;  sometimes  this  internal  layer 
is  so  indurated,  that  it  is  as  thick  as  a  sheet  of  card-board. 

Lastly,  when  the  glans  is  quite  uncovered,  double  in  on  itself  the 
external  layer  of  the  prepuce,  so  that  its  bleeding  surface  may  be 
against  itself;  its  free  edge  in  contact  with  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
penis,  behind  the  corona  glandis,  and  the  glans  enveloped  by  the 
epidermic  surface  with  which  any  adhesion  is  impossible.  The  parts 
are  retained  in  this  position  by  means  of  thick  threads,  covered  with 
adhesive  plaster  passed  round  the  new  prepuce,  and  the  penis. 

Bathe  the  parts  in  cold  water  until  the  third  or  fourth  day;  then 
renew  the  dressing,  and  commence  making  hourly  injections  between 
the  glans  and  new  prepuce,  to  prevent  excoriation  of  its  internal  sur^ 
face.  On  from  the  twelfth  to  the  fifteenth  day,  cicatrization  is  accom- 
plished, but  it  requires  some  days  more  for  the  glans  to  be  covered 
with  a  pellicle  of  epidermis.  M.  Dieffenbach  has  seen  the  new  prepuce 
after  a  time  become  elongated,  and  exactly  like  a  natural  prepuce;  its 
internal  layer  had  even  exchanged  its  cutaneous  appearance  for  the 
characteristics  of  mucous  membrane ;  it  was  red,  and  furnished  a 
secretion. 

(8.)  Cancer  of  the  Penis. 

Jlnattnny. — When  the  cancer  attacks  the  prepuce  only,  the  swelling 
it  determines  in  its  loose  and  extensible  portions  pushes  the  glans  far 
behind,  so  that  you  may  frequently  be  led  to  believe  that  the  body  of 
the  organ  is  affected  when  the  disease  is  really  confined  to  its  envelop ; 
but  M.  Lisfranc  has  shown  that,  even  when  the  cancer  is  situated  on 
the  body  of  the  penis,  or  at  its  root,  and  even  or\  the  scrotum,  it  alw^s 
begins  in  the  skin,  and  the  fibrous  membranes  that  are  beneath  it  offer 
a  barrier  to  its  progress  that  it  is  long  in  overcoming.  Whenpe  this 
important  result,  that,  in  many  cases,  you  may  preserve  the  organ,  re- 
moving only  its  integuments. 

Proceeding  oj'  Lisjranc. — When  the  cancer  is  situated  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  penis,  make  an  incision  on  its  dorsal  surface,  and  parallel 
to  its  axes  through  the  whole  length  of  the  carcinomatous  portion;  this 
incision  should  be  made  with  a  scalpel,  held  in  the  fifth  position,  little 
by  little,  and  very  cautiously.  Sponge  the  wound,  and  you  will  see 
that  you  have  reached  the  fibrous  sheath  of  the  corpora  cavernosa. 
If  it  is  sound,  dissect  away  the  cancer,  and  the  penis  is  saved ;  if 
diseased  in  some  points,  which  usually  happens  opposite  cancerous 
ulcerations,  lay  hold  of  every  suspicious  part,  and  dissect  it  out  with 
scissors.  You  may  even  scrape  the  suspected  surfaces  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa,  with  the  edge  of  a  bistoury  held  perpendicular  to  their  axes. 
If,  however,  the  alteration  is  too  considerable,  proceed  at  once  to 
amputation. 

In  a  case  in  which  the  cancer  affected  the  root  of  the  penis,  and 
the  anterior  part  of  the  scrotum,  Lisfranc  commenced  bybounding 
the  disease  by  suitable  incisions ;  then  he  dissected  it  out*    The  wouoa 
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cicatrized  of  itself ;  the  loose  skio  of  the  scrotum,  and  the  neighbouring 
parts  were  so  drawn  up  by  the  inodular  tissue,  that  at  some  points 
the  cicatrix  was  linear,  and  it  did  not  occupy  one  quarter  the  loss  of 
substance  made. 

(9.)  Jlmputation  of  the  Penis. 

This  operation  is  performed  in  case  of  gangrene,  cancer  of  the  penis, 
aneurism  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  &c.  According  to  the  principle 
laid  down  by  Boyer,  it  differs  from  all  the  other  amputations,  inas- 
much as  here  you  are  adviseu  to  remove  more  skin  than  flesh,  instead 
of  retaining  as  much  skin  as  possible :  in  fact,  you  must  cut  off  more 
skin  than  corpora  cavernosa;  for  the  latter  are  so  retractile,  that,  on 
dividing  them  even  on  a  level  with  the  skin,  the  latter  would  be  far  too 
long,  and  would  considerably  hinder  the  dressing  and  cauterization. 
You  should,  however,  cut  off  less  skin  in  proportion  as  you  approach 
the  root  of  the  penis ;  the  retraction  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  being  in 
proportion  to  their  length  :  and  recollect  that  it  is  less  serious  to  cut  off 
too  little  than  too  much  of  the  integument,  and  leave  the  corpora  cavern- 
osa bare. 

Proceeding  of  Boyer. — The  apparatus  necessary  consists  in  a  bis- 
toury with  a  rather  long  blade,  a  gum-elastic  sound,  and  the  instru- 
ments usually  required  for  tying  ligatures  and  for  dressing. 

The  bladder  should  contain  a  little  urine,  so  that  the  sound  may 
not  irritate  its  walls.  The  patient  being  laid  on  the  right  edge  of  his 
bed,  the  surgeon  standing  at  the  same  side,  surrounds  the  portion  of 
penis  to  be  removed  with  linen,  and  grasps  it  in  his  leil  hand,  draw- 
ing the  skin  towards  the  glans,  whilst  an  assistant  holds  it  at  its  root, 
near  the  pubis,  and  extends  the  skin  in  the  contrary  way.  Without 
this  precaution,  when  the  penis  is  amputated  near  its  root,  you  run 
the  rfsk  of  removing  a  part  of  the  skin  of  the  scrotum,  and  making 
the  wound  much  more  extensive  than  it  should  be.  The  parts  being 
thus  situated,  the  surgeon  divides  at  one  cut  the  skin,  corpora  caver- 
nosa, and  urethra.  But  if  you  are  obliged  to  cut  off  the  penis  near 
its  root,  and  if  the  skin  is  not  very  movable  on  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
instead  of  dividing  them  in  one  cut,  it  is  better  to  first  incise  the  skin 
circularly,  three  or  four  lines  above  where  you  would  amputate,  and 
then  cut  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  urethra  on  a  level  with  the  infe- 
rior edge  of  the  wound  in  the  integuments.  Then  seek,  and  tie  suc- 
cessively, the  dorsal  arteries  of  the  penis,  which  nin  along  the  superior 
surface  of  the  corpora  cavernosa,  and  those  of  the  corpora  cavernosa 
themselves.  When  these  arteries  are  tied,  the  least  compression  suf- 
fices to  arrest  the  blood.  Then  introduce  the  gum-elastic  sound  into 
the  bladder,  and  fix  it  in  the  way  we  shall  describe  hereafter;  dress 
the  wound,  and  withdraw  the  catheter  from  time  to  time,  to  clean  or 
renew  it ;  but  its  use  should  be  continued  until  the  cicatrization  is 
complete. 

When  the  stump  of  the  penis  retains  a  certain  length,  the  patient 
can  urinate  without  difficulty ;  but  when  amputation  has  been  per- 
formed near  the  pubis,  the  urine  spurts  out  towards  the  abdomen,  or 
dribbles  down  over  the  scrotum  and  thighs,  and  the  patients   are 
30 
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obliged  to  stoop  down  to  urinate.  They  remedy  this  inconvenience  by 
the  use  of  a  conical-shaped  canula  of  boxwood,  ivory,  or  metal,  which 
is  applied  by  its  largest  end  on  the  pubis,  and  serves  to  direct  the  jet 
of  urine  (A.  Pare).  It  is  sometimes  difficult,  after  amputation,  to  in-^ 
troduce  a  catheter  into  the  urethra  ;  M.  Barthelemy  advises  placing 
it  before-hand,  and  cutting  it  through  with  the  penis;  but  in  thus  re- 
medying a  slight  inconvenience,  you  risk  seeing  the  internal  portion 
of  the  sound  fall  into  the  bladder. 

M.  Velpeau  recommends  a  more  important  modification;  viz.,  to  in- 
cise the  skin  first,  in  order  to  define  better  the  spot  where  the  corpora 
cavernosa  should  be  amputated. 

I  think  the  principle  of  Boyer  is  founded  on  an  incorrect  apprecia- 
tion of  anatomical  facts.  The  corpora  cavernosa,  in  the  normal  condi- 
tion of  the  penis,  are  quite  as  much  retracted  as  they  would  be  after 
amputation ;  then  retraction  meets  with  no  greater  obstacle  in  the  one 
than  in  the  other  case,  and  the  skin  makes  no  difference.  Boyer  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  led  away  by  a  deceitful  analogy  in  comparing 
amputation  of  the  penis  with  amputation  of  the  limbs.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  skin  retracts  especially,  because  it  is  stretched  over  the 
whole  limb  ;  and  its  section  destroys  this  tension,  and  the  muscles  re- 
tract, because  they  were  before  kept  on  the  stretch  by  their  insertion 
into  the  bones.  The  corpus  cavernosum  is  fixed  only  at  one  end  ;  and, 
if  it  se^ms  to  retract  beyond  measure  after  amputation,  it  is  because  it 
has  been  excessively  pulled  and  strained.  The  skin  of  the  penis  is 
also  exactly  proportioned  to  its  length  and  necessities;  and,  when  you 
leave  half  the  penis,  it  is  just  and  rational  to  leave  half  its  skin  to 
cover  it.  I  would  then  substitute  for  the  precept  of  Boyer  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

Cut  the  skin  and  corpora  cavernosa  on  the  same  level.  A  very 
simple  means  of  so  doing  consists  in  seizing  the  penis  behind  the  pre- 
puce, and  strongly  compressing  the  skin  against  the  corpora  cavernosa, 
so  as  to  draw  it  all  forwards  together ;  an  assistant  then  extends  the 
skin  behind,  and  the  operation  is  performed  in  one  cut,  as  in  the 
proceeding  of  Boyer.  A  small  amputating  knife  is  here  preferable  to 
the  bistoury. 


SECTION  m. — OPERATIONS  PERFORMED  ON  THE  URETHRA  AND  RLADDER« 


(IJ  Imperforation  of  the  Glans. 


Sometimes  an  incomplete  imperforation  of  the  glans  is  met  with  in 
new-born  infants,  the  urine  coming  away  by  an  almost  imperceptible 
opening;  or  there  may  be  perfect  occlusion.  In  this  ca^e  the  canal 
may  be  felt  dilated  and  filled  with  urine  as  far  as  the  stoppage,  which 
is  rarely  far  from  the  surface  of  the  glans. 

When  the  mouth  of  the  urethra  exists,  and  its  edges  are  only  stuck 
together,  they  may  be  separated  with  the  point  of  a  bistoury  or  lancet. 
If  there  is  no  trace  of  an  opening,  you  first  make  a  small  incision  in 
the  direction  of  the  urethra  with  a  bistoury,  and  then  finish  the  per- 
foration with  a  needle  or  trocar.     In  incomplete  imperforation,  you 
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are  advised  to  enlarge  the  opening,  first  vfhh  a  very  small  stylet,  for 
which  are  afterwards  substituted  bougies  of  increasing  size.  In  all 
these  cases  you  should  be  forewarned,  that,  notwithstanding  bougies, 
the  orifice  constantly  tends  to  contract ;  and  it  is  surer  to  have  recourse 
to  the  proceeding  of  M.  Amussat. 

(2.)  Hypospadias, 

Hypospadias  is  met  with  under  three  forms.  In  the  first  the  urethra 
terminates  and  opens  at  the  root  of  the  frsnum,  in  the  spot  that  corre- 
sponds to  the  fossa  navicularis ;  in  the  second  it  opens  at  the  beginning 
of  the  scrotum,  or  in  a  point  intermediate  between  it  and  theglans;  in 
the  third,  the  scrotum  is  divided  longitudinally,  and  represents  a  kind 
of  vulva,  at  the  bottom  of  which  the  urethra  is  found.  This  last  case 
is  absolutely  incurable. 

1.  In  the  first  case,  we  are  advised  to  pierce  the  glans  from  its  sum- 
mit to  the  cavity  of  the  urethra  with  a  lancet  or  trocar,  and  place  a 
canula  in  this  artificial  opening,  until  the  other  is  obliterated  by  cau*^ 
terizing  and  making  it  suppurate. 

Others  advise  splitting  the  glans  from  the  opening  at  its  base  to  the 
summit,  to  a  depth  that  allows  of  the  introduction  of  a  canula,  and  the 
reunion  of  the  edges  of  the  wound  over  it. 

It  is  seldom  that  individuals  affected  with  this  kind  of  hypospadias 
require  operation :  but,  when  they  do,  the  first,  proceeding  is  preferable, 
especially  modified  by  plunging  in  the  trocar  through  the  urethral 
orifice  to  bring  it  out  at  the  summit  of  the  glans. 

2.  In  the  second  kind,  the  urethra  is  generally  entirely  obliterated, 
and  no  operation  is  practicable  ;  but,  when  the  urethra  opening  on  the 
perineum  is  still  permeable  in  a  great  extent  of  the  peiiis,  you  may 
imitate  the  conduct  of  Marestin  in  a  similar  case. 

Proceeding  of  Marestin. — A  soldier  had  a  congenital  perforation  in 
the  perineum,  the. glans  being  imperforate.  The  surgeoa,'by  intro- 
ducing a  probe  through  the  opening,  assured  himself  that  it  passed  on 
one  side  into  the  bladder,  and  on  the  other  to  the  extremity  of  the 
glans,  which  was  closed  by  a  membrane  not  thicker  than  a  shilling. 
The  patient  was  placed  as  for  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  The  surgeon 
passed  a  probe  into  the  urethra,  so  as  to  cause  the  obstructing  mem- 
brane to  project,  and  made  on  it  an  incision  like  the  natural  opening 
of  the  urethra.  He  then  passed  a  catheter  into  the  bladder,  pared  the 
edges  of  the  perineal  opening,  and  united  them  by  the  twisted  suture. 
At  the  end  of  six  days  it  had  cicatrized.  In  withdrawing  the  cathe- 
ter, which  was  covered  with  incrustations,  he  partly  tore  it,  but  it 
again  closed,  leaving  only  a  slight  constriction  at  this  part  of  the 
canal,  which  in  time  yielded  to  the  use  of  bougies. 

(3.)  Catheterism. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — I  have  demonstrated  that  the  male  urethra,  in 
the  normal  condition,  and  during  relaxation  of  the  penis,  varies  in 
length  from  five  inches  and  three-fifths  to  six  inches  and  two-fifths ; 
the  mean  is  about  six  inches,  and  I  have  only  twice  seen  it  reach  six 
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inches  and  two-fifths.*  During  erection,  it  may  probably  attain  from 
eight  inches  to  eight  and  four-fifths.  By  raising  the  penis  upwards, 
without  pulling  it  much,  you  make  a  urethra  six  inches  long  reach  to 
seven  and  three-fifths ;  when  pulling  it,  to  nine  inches  and  three-fifths. 
If  you  deprive  a  penis  of  its  integuments,  the  urethra,  without  any 
pulling,  reaches  to  eight  inches  and  four-fifths.  When  the  penis  is 
removed  with  the  urethra  and  bladder,  a  very  slight  traction  stretches 
it  to  twelve  inches  and  four-fifths,  and,  by  isolating  the  urethra  com- 
pletely, you  might  go  still  further. 

An  important  consequence  is  learnt  from  this  first  fact:  vjz.  that 
the  catheter  need  not  penetrate  more  than  eight  inches  to  enter  the 
bladder,  when  the  penis  is  raised,  but  not  stretched  ;  and  that,  when 
permanent  catheters  are  introduced,  seven  inches  and  three-fifths 
deep,  at  least  -one  inch  projects  into  the  bladder.  These  measure- 
ments were  made  on  the  bodies  of  young  and  adult  subjects;  in  old 
men,  the  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  gland  augments  the  length  of 
ihe  urethra  half  or  two4hirds  of  an  inch,  and  even  more.     I  should 


*  **The  length  of  the  urethra  is  from  eight  to  nine  inches;  it  is  sometimes  less  than 
eight.  The  extreme  dimensions  noticed  by  Whately,  in  measurements  taken  from  forty- 
eight  subjects,  are  nine  inches  six  lines,  and  seven  inches  six  lines." — Crvveilhier'g  jhta- 
iomy.  Lib.  of  Med. ,  vol.  vii.  p.  610. 

*^  The  urethra  extends  from  the  neck  of  the  bladder  to  the  extremity  of  the  penis,  and 
is,  according  to  Whately  and  Ducamp,  about  nine  inches  in  length.  Having  seen  that  it 
might  extend  to  eleven  inches,  Lcould  not  well  understand  on  what  &cts  M.  Malgaigne 
based  his  assertion  that  it  was  seldom  more  than  six  inches  long;  but  measurements 
that  I  have  since  taken  warrant  me  now  in  stating  that  its  length  varies  from  five  to  ten 
inches.  This,  however,  does  not  at  all  hinder  M.  Malgaigne  from  being  correct ;  and  it 
is  thus  explained : — ^When  detached  from  the  pelvis  the  urethra  actually  attains  the  length 
of  ten  inches;  when,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  in  titu^  and  in  a  state  of  relaxation  on  the 
sound,  it  is  only  five  or  six ;  and  when  in  n/u,  and  elongated  on  the  instrument,  it  is 
nine  and  a  half.  I  have  assured  myself  of  the  correctness  of  these  different  measure- 
ments, on  a  great  number  of  subjects  in  the  wards  of  La  Piti^  (Hospital),  in  the  dis- 
secting rooms  of  the  Eloole  Pratique,  and  in  the  operating  theatre  of  La  Charit^.  It  is  a 
fact,  which  the  researches  of  M.  Denonvilliers  have  still  more  confirmed,  and  can  no 
longer  be  doubted,  and  which  is  of  so  much  the  more  importance  since  in  the  living  pa- 
tient the  sound  is  necessarily  passed  whilst  the  urethra  is  ta  sit^  and  in  a  state  of  relax* 
ation.  It  results  that,  when  the  instrument  has  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  six  inches, 
it  must  have  entered  the  bladder.  I  think,  however,  that  to  be  exact,  we  should  con* 
sider  the  urethra  from  five  to  seven  inches  long  during  life." — Vide  Trait^  Complet 
d'Anatomie  Chirurgicale,  par  Alf.  A.  L.  M.  Velpeau,  tom.  ii.  p.  233. 

The  following  is  his  statement  of  the  measurements  taken  on  twenty  subjects: — 


Length  of  the  Urethra. 

Length  of  the  Urethra. 

The  Penis  stretched  on  the 

Bonnd  containing  a 

stylet. 

The  Penis  aban- 
doned to  iiselfona 
sound  without  a 
stylet. 

The  Penis  stretched  on  the, 

sound  containing  a 

stylet. 

The  Penis  abaa> 

doned  toitself  ooa 

sound  withoot  a 

stylet. 

Subject. 
1 

Inches.      Lines. 
8              9 

Inches.      Lines. 
6              7 

Subject. 
II 

Inches.     Liaes. 
9            — 

Inches.      Lines. 
6              4 

2 

8              7 

5              7 

12 

8             5 

5              5 

3 

9           — 

6             4 

13 

8           — 

5             3i 

4 

8           10 

5             9 

14 

7            11 

5             8 

5 

8             9 

d           10 

15 

8             8 

5             9 

6 

8           — 

5             3 

10            8             3 

5             7 

7 

9             1 

6             2 

17            9           — 

6             5 

8 

9           — 

6             3 

18 

9           — 

6             4 

9 

9             4 

6             I 

19 

8          — 

6             7 

10 

8             9 

5             7 

20            8.           1 

6           11 
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add  als0|  that  on  the  living  subject,  the  slight  tumefaction  the  penis 
undergoes  when  a  sound  is  introduced  (which  has  not  been  mentioned 
by  any  one  else)  considerably  augments  the  length  of  the  canal. 

The  urethra  is  divided  into  three  portions,  which  are  from  within 
outwards:  the  prostatic,  the  muscular  or  membranous,  and  the  spongy 
or  bulbo-cavernous.  The  prostatic  portion  varies  from  seven  to  eleven 
lines  in  length,  the  muscular  or  membranous  from  six  to  nine  lines. 
But  the  bulbo-cavernous  varies  much  more,  and  on  it  only  do  the  ef- 
fects of  position  and  stretching  of  the  penis  operate.'*' 

We  distinguish  two  parts  in  this  portion:  the  one  ascending,  or  sub- 
pubic, commences  below  and  behind,  from  four  to  six  lines  beneath 
the  symphysis  and  scarcely  a  line  and  a  half  or  two  lines  behind  it. 
It  mounts  up  more  or  less  on  this  symphysis  according  to  the  length 
of  the  suspensory  ligaments,  and  terminates  at  the  angle  caused  by 
the  drooping  of  the  penis.  The  other,  descending  or  penienne^  occu- 
pies the  penis  properly  so  called,  and  varies  according  to  the  length 
of  the  male  organ.  When  the  penis  is  flaccid,  these  two  parts  of  the 
canal  are  bent  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  which  angle  is  effaced  during 
erection.  In.  a  urethra  about  six  inches  long,  the  perineal  portion 
occupied  rather  less  than  three  inches,  the  sub-pubic  rather  less  than 
two  inches  and  two-fifths,  and  the  restof  the  canal  the  remainder. 

The  two  other  portions  rise  obliquely  backwards,  so  that  the  vesical 
orifice  of  the  canal  is  a  quarter  of  an  inch  above  the  level  of  the  sub- 
pubic arch,  and  one  inch  and  two  lines  behind  the  symphysis ;  and 
that  a  straight  sound,  passed  into  the  bladder  of  a  subject  lying  on  a 
table,  makes  an  angle  of  45°  with  the  axis  of  the  ground  and  body. 

You  see,  then,  that,  in  a  state  of  flaccidity  of  the  penis,  there  is  at 
first  not  only  a  curve,  but  even  a  very  acute  angle ;  then  a  veritable 
curve  formed  by  the  sub-pubic,  prostatic,  and  muscular  portions.  On 
raising  the  penis  as  in  the  state  of  erection,  the  angle  disappears;  but 
the  sub-pubic  curve  persists  as  strong  as  before.  The  urethra  is  then 
far  from  being  straight;  but  it  may  become  so. 

In  fact,  its  parietes  are  soft  and  extensible,  and  it  may  acquire  by 
dilatation  more  than  four  lines  and  a  half  in  diameter.  You  see  then 
that  a  solid  in^ument,  depressing  its  inferior  wall  on  a  level  with  the 
root  of  the  penis,  and  raising  the  superior  under  the  symphysis  pubis, 
dinainishes  and  even  destroys  the  angle  and  curve  at  the  same  time ; 
but  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  penis,  which  attaches  it  to  the  sym- 
physis and  linea  alba,  must  be  relaxed  to  permit  the  root  of  the  penis 
to  be  thus  depressed;  and  when  the  penis  is  attached  higher  up  than 
usual,  or  when  the  symphysis  descends  lower,  the  straightening  of  the 
urethra  is  more  difficult.  It  is  so,  also,  when  the  prostate  has  acquired 
a  morbid  development,  that  causes  the  vesical  orifice  of  the  urethra 
to  mount  above  its  ordinary  level. 

*  The  prostatic  portion  is  from  twelve  to  fifteen  lines  in  length.  The  pars  sponKiosa 
is  from  six  to  seven  inches. — Quaint  Jlnat.,  p.  876. 

The  membranous  portion.  Its  upper  concave  surface  is  about  an  inch  long;  its  lower 
surface  is  from  four  to  six  lines.  This  difierence  in  length  is  cause<l  by  the  bulb  pro- 
jecting  backwards  upon  the  lower  surface  of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra.— 
Cntveilhwr,  p.  612. 
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The  length  and  dtrection  of  the  urethra  being  thus  determtned,  it 
remains  to  study  its  interior,  ami  at  ihe  same  time  its  texture.  The 
spongy  portion  surrounded  by  Ihe  bulb  is  the  most  dilatable;  but  its 
dilatation,  hindered  above  by  the  corpora  cavernosa  vfhich  lodge  it, 
is  accomplished  almogl  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  inferior  wall.  It 
is  more  considerahle  at  the  origin  of  the  bulb,  ^vhere  the  spongy  sub- 
stance abounds,  almost  immediately  under  the  symphysis.    The  canal 

Fig.  23, 


suddenly  narrows  at  the  entrance  of  the  muscular  portion ;  it  enlai^ 

again  at  the  prostate;  but  there  its  inferior  wall  is  divided  lor\gitudi- 
nally  into  two  lateral  gutters  by  the  projection  of  the  veru-mootanum 
in  Ihe  middle;  and,  at  the  entrance  to  the  bladder,  you  meet  on  this 
same  wall  a  transverse  projection  formed  by  the  tissue  of  the  prostate, 
and  by  some  muscular  fibres  designated  the  vesical  sphincter.  It  is 
this  projection  that  M.  Amussal  has  named  the  pyloric  valve.  The 
superior  wall,  everywhere  smooth  and  dense,  does  not  present  any 
obstacle.  You  see,  then,  that  on  applying  the  beak  of  the  sotind 
against  the  inferior  wall,  you  meet  two  mechanical  stoppages  or  impe- 
diments, which  may  be  seen  in  the  dead  subject.  There  are  others 
also  which  only  exist  in  the  living,  and  which  are  caused  by  the  spta^a 
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tDodic  contraction  of  different  portions  furnished  with  muscular  fibres. 
Such  is  the  urethra  of  the  adult.  In  the  child  the  difficulties  are  less, 
the  penis  is  less  raised,  the  symphysis  descends  less,  the  prostate  is 
almost  level,  the  spongy  tissue  is  slightly  developed,  and  the  inferior 
wall  is  so  firm,  that,  up  to  the  age  of  twelve,  or  even  fifteen,  you  can- 
not feel  any  stoppage  in  the  entire  length  of  the  canal. 

The  reverse  is  the  case  with  old  men.  The  more  loose,  spongy 
tissue  allows  itself  to  be  depressed  more  towards  the  bulb :  the  pros- 
tate  has  generally  increased  in  volume,  and  its  pyloric  valve  is  more 
prominent.  From  these  facts,  it  follows  that,  caeteris  paribus,  it  is 
more  easy  to  sound  a  child  than  an  adult,  an  adult  than  an  old  man. 

Catheterism  is  performed  with  metallic  catheters,  straight  or  curved, 
or  with  gum-elastic  catheters.  Each  of  these  sounds,  but  especially 
those  of  metal,  should  be  previously  warmed,  which  may  be  done  by 
rubbing  them  with  a  cloth ;  and  oiled  in  their  whole  extent. 

I.  Curved  Metallic  Catheters. — We  shall  neither  describe  the 
catheters  themselves,  nor  their  degrees  of  curve,  which  is  of  little  con- 
sequence for  a  canal  that  is  entirely  composed  of  soft  parts.  We  shall 
only  say  that  M.  Recamier  had  catheters  made  with  a  general  and 
regular  curve,  representing  the  arch  of  a  circle  of  seven  inches  radius ; 
and  that  M.  Mercier  has  demonstrated  the  advantage  of  using,  to  re- 
cognize certain  afiections  of  the  prostate,  straight  sounds,  bent  sharply 
at  an  angle,  about  one  inch  from  their  extremity. 
'  There  are  two  ways  of  introducing  them : — 

Ordinary  Proceedings  or  over  the  Belly, — The  patient  should  be 
laid  on  the  left  side  of  his  bed,  with  his  legs  separated  and  flexed,  and 
the  pelvis  on  a  level  with  the  rest  of  the  trunk;  a  shallow  basin  should 
be  placed  between  his  thighs. 

The  surgeon's  place  is  always  on  the  left  hand  ;  he  seizes  the  penis 
with  his  left  hand,  uncovers  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  the  glans 
also,  if  possible;  applies  the  thumb  behind  the  corona  glandis  on  one 
side  of  it,  and  the  index  and  middle  finger  on  the  other,  so  as  not  to 
compress  the  canal;  and  raises  the  penis  in  an  almost  perpendicular 
direction.  The  catheter  is  seized  by  its  handle,  the  thumb  of  the 
right  hand  above,  the  index  and  middle  finger  below,  the  beak  of  the 
sound  looking  downwards  and  backwards.  The  surgeon  introduces 
it  gently  into  the  urethra,  and  passes  it  under  the  symphysis  pubis, 
the  left  hand  remaining  almost  immovable  ;  when  he  touches  the  sym- 
physis, the  beak  of  the  catheter  is  made  to  pass  beneath  it,  so  as  to 
include,  as  it  were,  the  pubic  arch  in  the  concavity  of  the  catheter ; 
when  once  you  have  reached  so  far,  gently  raise  the  handle.  In  this 
way  the  beak  of  the  catheter  engages  itself  in  the  muscular  and  pros- 
tatic portion ;  at  the  moment  that  it  passes  the  n^ck  of  the  bladder, 
push  it  a  little  more  quickly,  and,  when  you  feel  it  enter  the  bladder, 
apply  your  thumb  on  the  orifice  of  the  catheter  to  direct  the  jet  of 
urine  as  you  wish. 

In  all  this  manoeuvre,  you  should  recollect  the  direction  of  the 
urethra,  and  keep  the  beak  of  the  sound  applied  against  its  superior 
wall.  Sometimes  you  push  against  the  symphysis ;  but  this  is  an  ob- 
stacle easily  surmounted.     It  happens  especially  when  the  abdomen 
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is  very  prominent  in  front,  or  the  sound  has  an  exaggerated  curve. 
You  may  then  turn  the  penis  to  one  side,  and  not  put  it  straight  again 
until  you  have  reached  to  underneath  the  symphysis. 

At  this  point  the  most  serious  impediment  presents  itself.  If  you 
do  not  exactly  follow  the  curve  of  the  canal,  you  depress  the  bulb ; 
the  beak  of  the  sound  is  then  engaged  in  this  depression,  as  in  a  cul' 
de-saCy  without  issue ;  and  if  you  press  on,  even  very  slightly,  you 
make  a  false  passage ;  it  is  in  this  spot,  in  fact,  that  they  are  generally 
met  with.  You  are  advised,  in  order  to  avoid  making  them,  to  with- 
draw the  sound  some  lines,  to  sufficiently  stretch  the  penis  to  avoid 
any  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  to  pass  the  beak  of  the  sound 
exactly  along  the  inferior  border  of  the  symphysis,*  and  the  superior 
wall  of  the  urethra. 

Sometimes  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscular  portion  is 
conjoined  with  this  first  obstacle;  when  you  suspect  this  circumstance^ 
it  may  be  useful  to  anoint  the  end  of  the  sound  with  belladonna  oint- 
ment. 

Analogous  causes  retain  the  beak  of  the  sound  at  the  pyloric  valve ; 
here  also  you  must  follow  the  upper  wall.    It  has  been  proposed  to 

fuide  the  sound  with  the  hand  placed  under  the  perineum,  or  the 
nger  introduced  into  the  rectum  ;  these  manceuvres  have  sometimes 
succeeded,  but  solely  by  pure  hazard  ;  when  you  have  lost  the  cer- 
tainty of  the  exact  spot  which  the  beak  of  the  sound  occupies,  the 
best  way  is  to  bring  it  back  under  the  symphysis  pubis,  as  your  fixed 
point.  But  at  any  time  you  recognize,  by  the  direction  of  the  handle, 
whether  the  beak  is  inclined  to  the  right  or  left;  and  this  indication 
serves  to  maintain  it  on  the  median  line. 

I  do  not  cite,  as  obstacles,  the  lacunae  of  the  urethra,  the  veru-mon- 
tanum,  &c. ;  the  only  real  impediments  are  tho^e  I  have  pointed  out. 
Almost  all  authors  have  recommended  a  movement  celebrated  for  fa- 
cilitating the  introduction  of  the  catheter ;  they  would  have  you  draw 
the  urethra  on  the  catheter  as  it  passes  into  it.  The  least  reflection 
on  this  manoeuvre  suffices  to  demonstrate  its  inutility. 

Second  Proceeding.  The  ^^tour  de  maiire.^^ — The  patient  sitting, 
standing,  or  lying  down,  the  surgeon  stands  between  his  legs,  or  at 
the  right  side ;  the  sound,  held  in  the  usual  way,  but  its  beak  looking 
upwards  and  backwards,  is  introduced  into  the  urethra  with  its  con- 
cavity turned  downwards.  You  thus  pass  it  to  beneath  the  symphysis; 
then  make  it  rapidly  execute  a  half  turn,  from  right  to  left,  which 
brings  the  handle  and  concavity  upwards ;  this  movement,  well  exe- 
cuted, and  accompanied  with  very  slight  pressure,  will  cause  the 
catheter  to  pass  into  the  bladder. 

I  have  more  than  once  seen  the  tour  de  maitre  succeed  where  the 
ordinary  proceeding  has  failed.  In  seeking  to  explain  this,  I  find 
that,  in  the  tour  de  maitre,  the  penis  is  not  at  all  stretched  on  the 
catheter ;  and,  applying  this  idea  to  ordinary  catheterism  with  straight 
or  curved  sounds,  it  seems  that  stretching  of  the  penis  sometimes 
renders  the  introduction  of  the  catheter  difficult,  when  it  would  have 
been  easy  had  the  penis  been  left  to  itself.    The  stretching  of  the  penis 
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is  then  at  least  useless,  \irheQ  the  sound  has  reached  to  beneath  the 
symphysis  pubis.* 

II.  Straight  Catheters.  Proceeding  of  ^mussat. — The  patient 
should  be  so  placed  that  the  abdominal  muscles  and  suspensory  liga- 
n^ent  of  the  penis  may  be  relaxed.  Seat  him  then  on  the  edge  of  the 
bed,  with  his  thighs  flexed  on  his  trunk,  and  his  feet  resting  on  two 
chairs.  The  surgeon  seated  in  front  of  him,  takes  hohl  of  the  penis 
as  usua],  and  brings  it  to  a  position  almost  perpendicular  to  the  axis 
of  the  body.  He  introduces  the  catheter,  which  he  holds  between 
his  right  fore-finger  and  thumb,  directly  forwards,  whilst  he  draws 
the  penis  towards  himself  with  his  left  hand.  If  you  exactly  follow 
the  upper  wall  of  the  canal,  you  reach  the  prostate  without  impedi* 
ment ;  to  pass  over  the  pyloric  valvule,  you  withdraw  the  catheter  a 
few  lines,  and  depress  its  handle,  letting  go  the  penis,  until  the  in- 
strument is  almost  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  body.  The  beak  of  the 
sound  being  elevated  by  this  manceuvre,  the  slightest  movement  from 
below  upwards  passes  it  on  into  the  bladder. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  inclination  of  the  sound  to  parallelism  with 
the  axis  of  the  body  is  too  strong :  at  45^  it  is  sufficient ;  and,  in  ad* 
dition,  has  the  advantage  of  being  always  in  the  direction  of  the  ure- 
thra. I  do  not  speak  of  cases  where  the  hypertrophied  prostate  forces 
you  to  increase  this  inclination  beyond  measure. 

III.  Elastic  Catheters. — When  the  urethra  is  perfectly  perme- 
able, and  accustomed  to  the  passage  of  catheters,  you  may  introduce 
gum-elastic  catheters  without  stylets.  In  the  contrary  cases,  they 
must  contain  a  solid  stylet ;  those  which  are  too  flexible  are  worth 
nothing.  Curve  the  sound  as  you  wish  beforehand  ;  but  take  care  to 
have  the  handle  of  the  stylet  always  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of 
the  beak  of  the  catheter,  so  as  to  be  able  to  direct  it. 

Hey  advises,  when  you  have  reached  to  beneath  the  symphysis,  to 
bold  the  stylet  fixed  with  one  hand,  whilst  you  push  on  the  catheter  only 
with  the  other.  When  the  catheter  is  introduced,  withdraw  the  sty- 
let, bringing  it  back  towards  the  abdomen  with  the  right  hand,  whilst 
with  the  other  you  steady  the  catheter,  or  even  push  it  on  a  little  into 
the  bladder. 

•Appreciation. — You  can  pass  equally  well  a  straight  or  curved  ca- 

*  "The  latest  fashion  in  catheterism  is  that  of  introducing  the  instrument  with  one 
hand  only;  the  point  is  pnsse<!  info  the  orifice  of  the  urethra,  and  then  by  hooking  the 
penis  into  a  position  similar  to  that  when  it  is  held  between  the  fingers,  partly  by 
pushing  the  catheter  onwards,  and  partly  by,  in  a  manner,  shaking  the  organ  on  to  the 
instrument,  its  point  reaches  the  triangular  membrane,  when  it  can  be  slid  along  as  in 
the  common  method." — Ferguson's  Prac.  Surgery,  p.  554. 

Dr.  Maisonneuve  proposes  the  following  as  the  best  and  easiest  method  of  performing 
catheterism,  even  in  the  most  difficult  oases: — "  Introduce  into  the  urethra  a  very  small 
gum-elastic  bougie,  and,  when  it  baj  reached  the  bladder,  slip  over  it  a  catheter  open  at 
both  ends.  The  passage  of  the  latter  inwards  is  facilitated  by  a  ,bit  of  silk  passed  through 
it  and  then  tied  to  the  extremity  of  the  bougie.  To  cause  the  catheter  to  penetrate  easily 
and  without  pain  into  the  bladder,  it  is  sufficient  to  push  it  onwards  on  the  bougie, 
drawing  gently  all  the  time  on  the  silk.  This  method  has  succeeded  in  all  the  cases  in 
which  the  author  employed  it,  some  of  these  being  very  difficult." — Med.  Times,  Jan. 
25,  1845. 

Dr.  Harrington  denies  the  originality  of  this  method,  and  states  that  he  saw  it  applied 
fiAeen  years  ago  by  Dr.  Hutton  of  Dublin. — Lancet,  March  15,  1845. 
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theter,  provided  you  know  exactly  the  anatomy  of  the  urethra.  M. 
Amussat  prefers  the  curved  sound,  when  you  cannot  put  the  patient 
into  the  position  necessary  for  the  straight,  as  in  men  enfeebled  by 
age,  and  adults  broken  down  by  disease,  who  are  obliged  to  remain 
lying.  Then,  he  says,  the  position  of  the  surgeon  is  inconvenient; 
and  the  tension  of  the  suspensory  ligament  prevents  your  depressing 
the  catheter  sufficiently  to  pass  it  over  the  pyloric  valve.  These  two 
reasons  have  but  little  real  value ;  and  I  have  convinced  myself  on  the 
living  and  dead  subject,  that  you  may  introduce  the  straight  catheter 
even  in  this  position;  but  it  is  evident  that  you  could  not  sufficiently 
depress  it  to  easily  evacuate  the  urine.  The  same  inconvenience  also 
affects  the  curved  catheter,  and  recourse  should  be  had  to  the  gum- 
elastic. 

The  straight  catheter  is  best  suited  for  evacuating  the  urine ;  one 
with  a  sharp  curve  for  sounding  for  urinary  calculi.  When  you  use 
a  curved  oatheter  with  the  first  object,  and  the  bladder  is  paralyzed, 
the  eyes  of  the  catheter  are  soon  above  the  level  of  the  urine,  and  its 
beak  must  be  inclined  to  the  right  and  left  to  empty  the  bladder; 
But,  generally,  neither  the  straight  nor  curved  catheter  should  be 
rejected;  very  often,  where  one  would  not  pass,  the  other  will  easily. 
The  *^  tour  de  maXtre^'  also  has,  perhaps,  been  too  much  given  up  in 
our  time. 

One  of  the  most  common  accidents  of  catheterism  is  the  formation 
of  false  passages.  It  has  been  said  that  they  are  almost  always  made 
at  the  bulb  or  prostate,  in .  front  of  the  obstacles  pointed  out.  M. 
Amussat  estimates  that  the  former  are  in  the  proportion  of  ninety-nine 
to  one.  I  should  say  that,  according  to  my  experience  and  dissections, 
the  place  of  election  is  in  front  of  the  bulb,  immediately  under  the 
symphysis,  where  the  ascending  and  descending  portions  of  the  urethra 
join. 

When  called  to  a  case  of  this  kind,  commence  by  cleaning  from 
the  urethra  the  clot  of  blood  it  contains,  with  injections  of  warm 
water,  and  favour  their  exit  by  compressing  the  urethra  from  behind 
forwards  with  your  fingers;  then  take  a  silver  catheter,  of  large  calibre, 
and  gently  introduce  it  along  the  upper  wall,  feeling  at  each  advance 
it  makes  whether  it  meets  with  any  obstacle,  or  the  false  passage. 
When  it  has  entered  the  bladder,  withdraw  it  a  little,  and  leave  it 
until  the  next  day ;  for  you  could  not  be  sure  of  so  soon  replacing  it 
by  a  gum-elastic  catheter.  The  next  day  you  can  better  make  this 
substitution ;  but  it  is  an  essential  rule  to  allow  as  short  an  interval  to 
elapse  between  the  removal  of  the  first,  and  the  introduction  of  the 
latter,  as  possible,  so  as  to  leave  no  time  for  the  sphincters  to  contract 
(Amussat). 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  point  out  how  to  fix  the  permanent  catheter. 
For  this  you  withdraw  it  by  degrees,  until  the  urine  no  longer  escapes, 
a  sign  that  its  eyes  are  no  longer  in  the  bladder.  Then  pass  it  in 
again,  and  cut  from  it  as  much  as  the  portion  that  passes  beyond  the 
internal  orifice  of  the  urethra.  Some  then  fix  the  catheter  to  a  bandage 
round  the  body,  which  is  a  bad  plan,  and  allows  it  to  sway  about  too 
much;  others  tie  a  meche  of  cotton  to  the  end  of  the  sound,  bringing 
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the  two  ends  of  the  meche  almost  behind  the  corona  glandis ;  unite 
these  there  by  a  simple  knot,  that  allows  of  your  passing  them  round 
the  penis,  and  then  join  them  more  solidly  by  a  bow  knot  on  one  side 
of  the  penis;  a  second  meche,  applied  in  the  same  manner,  is  knotted 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  the  sound  between  these  four  threads  does 
not  badly  resemble  the  optic  nerve,  surrounded  by  the  four  recti  mus- 
cles of  the  eye. 

This  proceeding  is  simple,  but  makes  us  dread  strangulation  of  the 
glans  in  strong  erections.  It  has  been  proposed,  in  order  to  avoid 
this  inconvenience,  to  attach  the  four  threads  of  the  sound  to  a  circle 
of  thread  or  iron,  placed  at  the  root  of  the  penis,  and  fixed  by  other 
threads  to  a  suspensory  bandage.  It  is  infinitely  more  simple  to  at- 
tach the  threads  of  the  sound  to  holes  made  in  a  common  suspensory 
bandage ;  but  even  then  it  is  possible  that,  during  erections,  these 
threads,  being  too  much  stretched,  woiiTd  hinder  the  development  of 
the  penis,  or  cause  the  sound  to  come  out  from  the  bladder. 

You  need  not  much  fear  these  accidents  if  you  leave  the  threads 
long  enough  ;  but  M.  Boyer  has  found  a  means  of  avoiding  them  more 
surely  by  using  thin  tapes  of  gum-elastic  to  secure  the  sound.  You 
will  find  in  the  following  article  a  still  more  ingenious  proceeding  in- 
vented by  a  patient  of  Ducamp. 

• 
(4.)   Of  Strictures  of  the  Urethra, 

Anatomy. — There  are  two  very  different  kinds  of  stricture;  some 
called  spasmodic^  caused  by  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter 
urethrse ;  the  others,  more  numerous,  called  organic* 

M.  Amussat  recognizes  four  kinds  of  the  latter.  1.  Bridles^  cha- 
racterized by  small  white  lines  situated  transversely,  particularly  on 
the  inferior  side  of  the  urethra,  slightly  or  not  at  all  prominent  to  the 
eye,  but  becoming  so  when  the  nail  is  passed  along  this  side  from  be- 
hind forwards.  2.  Valvular  Strictures^  which  are  nothing  more  than 
bridles  occupying  the  entire  circumference  otthe  urethra.  3.  Stric^ 
turesfrom  chronic  swelling  of  the  mucous  membraney  with  or  wiihout 
induration  of  the  sub-mucous  tissue.  These  affect  the  urethra  in  a 
variable  extent  of  from  some  lines  to  one  inch  at  farthest.  4.  Callous 
strictures  characterized  by  induration,  callosities,  or  nodes,  not  only  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  but  of  the  different  subjacent  tissues  also.  To 
these  must  be  joined  two  much  rarer  varieties — the  vegetations  of  the 
canal  of  the  urethra,  and  cicatrices,  which  are  sometimes  transverse, 
like  the  bridles,  sometimes  longitudinal. 

Organic  strictures  exist  so  rarely  beyond  the  bulb,  that  M.  Amussat 
declares  they  are  never  met  with.     They  affect  then  particularly  the 

*  The  urethm  in  the  male  **  mny  be  contnicte<t  through  n  thicrkenirif^nnfl  rondenvntion 
of  Its  texture  from  chronic  inflammation;  a  condition  commonly  cniled  permanent  stricture. 
Or  it  mny  be  olistructeil  through  spasm  of  tlie  musculnr  fibres  which  snrniund  the  mem- 
branous portion,  which  s^to  is  called  rpatmodic  stricture;  and  this,  in  certain  cases,  is 
combined  with  some  degree  of  acute  inflammation,  whence  the  term  of  inflammatory 
«<nWtir«."— Druit,  p.  450. 

"Three  kinds  of  stricture  are  dcscrilxxl,  viz. — \hc  permanent  stricture,  which  arises  from  an 
alteration  in  the  structure  of  the  part  of  the  urethra;  the  mtxff/.oonsistinirof  a  permanent 
Bcricture  and  a  spasm;  and  the  ipafmodic."— Cooper's  Surg.  Diet.,  p.  1147. 
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spongy  portion,  and  may  occur  at  any  point  in  it;  but  their  most 
usual  situation,  according  to  the  researches  of  Shaw,  is  in  front  qfth€ 
ligament  of  the  bulb  under  the  symphysis,  where  I  have  most  frequently 
found  false  passages ;  whilst  the  spasmodic  stricture  appears  to  affect 
more  especially  the  point  of  union  of  the  spongy  and  muscular  por* 
tions.* 

No  matter  where  the  organic  stricture  may  be  situated,  that  portion 
of  the  urethra  which  is  in  front  of  it  is  almost  always  in  a  healthy 
condition ;  that  which  is  behind  it  is  more  or  less  enlarged,  according 
to  the  degree  of  obstruction  and  the  greater  or  less  violence  of.  the 
efforts  the  patient  is  obliged  to  make  in  passing  his  water.  But,  how- 
ever contracted  the  urethra  may  be,  it  is  never  completely  obliterated ; 
and  the  apparent  obliteration  always  depends  either  on  an  inflamma* 
tory  swelling,  or  on  the  presence  of  thickened  mucus,  which  is  secreted 
in  the  stricture,  and  in  fact  mechanically  plugs  it  up. 

The  operations  needed  by  stricture  have  for  their  object  either  their 
exploration  op  destruction.  We  shall  in  separate  articles  treat  of  the 
accidents  caused  by  them,  such  as  retention  of  urine,  and  urinary 
fistula. 

Proceedings  for  Exploration.  Proceeding  of  Ducamp. — Yoa 
must  first  recognize  the  distance  of  the  stricture  from  the  meatus.  For 
this  purpose  a  hollow  gum-elastic  bougie  (No.  6),pn  which  are  marked 
the  divisions  of  a  foot  (in  the  present  day  of  the  mttre\)  is  introduced 
into  the  canal.  When  it  is  arrested  by  the  stricture,  you  can  imme- 
diately see  how  far  it  is  from  the  meatus,  aqd  note  it  down. 

This  relation  being  learnt,  seek  the  situation  of  the  orifice  of  the 
stricture.  For  this  purpose,  the  exploring  sound  of  Ducamp  is  used. 
It  is  a  gum-elastic  sound,  No.  8,  9,  or  10,  open  at  each  end,  on  which 
are  marked  the  divisions  of  the  metre.  The  anterior  opening  of  this 
sound  should  be  less  large  by  one-h^If  than  the  other.  A  bit  of  floss, 
silk  is  taken,  and  several  knots  made  in  it ;  it  is  then  dipped  in  melted 
wax,  which  is  afterwards  rounded  into  a  little  ball  or  pad.  This  silk 
is  passed  into  the  sound,  through  its  larger  opening,  by  means  of  a 
cord.  When  it  reaches  the  other  opening,  the  ball  formed  by  the 
knots  covered  with  wax  is  stopped,  whilst  the  silk  passes  on,  and  forms 
at  the  end  of  the  sound  a  fine  and  strong  pencil  of  down.  This  pencil 
is  then  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  yellow  wax,  diachylum, 
shoemakers'  wax,  and  resin,  and  a  sufficient  quantity  put  on  it  to  equal 
the  diameter  of  the  sound.  When  this  moulding  wax  is  cool,  it  is 
kneaded  between  the  fingers,  and  then  rolled  on  a  polished  surface. 
This  kind  of  bougie  adjusted  to  the  sound  is  cut  off  two  or  three  lines 
at  most  from  the  end  of  the  latter,  and  rounded  like  the  end  of  a  sound. 


*  According  to  Mr.  Hunter^  the  bulbous  portion  is  much  the  most  subject  to  stricture, 
— a  stricture  is  sometimes  situated  on  this  side  of  the  bulb,  bvd  very  teldom  beyond  it^  ibm 
is  nearer  the  bladtier.  According  to  Sir  Everard  Home,  strictures  occur  mott  commonly 
jttst  behind  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  the  distance  from  the  external  orifice  being  six. and  a 
half  or  seven  inches.  The  situation  next  in  order  of  frequenfy  is  about  four  and  a  half 
inches  from  the  orifice  of  the  ^Ian».  In  almost  all  the  cases  which  Sir  £.  Home  met  with, 
there  was  one  stricture  about  seven  inches  from  the  external  orifice,  whether  there  wore 
any  others  or  not. — See  Ck)oper  s  Surg.  Dictionary,  p.  1149. 

t  The  new  measure  of  length  adopted  in  France ;  it  is  the  l-10,000,000th  part  of  tba 
arc  of  the  meridian  from  the  pole  to  the  equator ;  3.2808992  feet,  or  1.093633  yard. 
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The  sound  thus  prepared  is  passed  into  the  urethra ;  the  stricture 
being  reached,  the  instrument  is  lefl  in  situ  for  some  minutes,  in  order 
that  the  wax  may  have  time  to  become  warm  and  soft;  after  which, 
the  sound  is  pushed  on.  The  wax  being  now  pressed  between  the 
sound  and  stricture,  fills  all  the  crevices  of  the  latter,  penetrates  into 
its  opening,  and  becomes  moulded  on  the  shape  it  presents.  The 
sound  is  then  cautiously  withdrawn,  and  the  shape  of  the  stricture  is 
found  at  its  extremity.  According  as  the  stalk  of  wax  is  in  the  centre 
or  at  one  side,  you  know  where  the  opening  is,  and  on  which  side  to 
act  in  destroying  the  stricture. 

If  your  impression  is  to  be  taken  at  a  depth  of  six  inches  or  more, 
a  suitable  curve  must  be  given  to  the  sound  by  means  of  a  leaden 
stylet;  or,  better  still,  curved  elastic  sounds  may  be  used. 

The  length  of  the  stricture  is  still  to  be  learnt.  Small  cylindrical 
gum-elastic  bougies  are  to  be  obtained,  and  covered  with  moulding 
wax  in  the  following  manner.  Some  shreds  of  silk  are  dipped  in  this 
melted  wax,  and,  when  well  charged  with  it,  are  twisted  round  the 
bougie,  which  is  then  rolled  between  two  polished  surfaces.  This 
bougie  is  introduced  into  the  canal  to  beyond  the  stricture;  and  when 
withdrawn  it  presents  a  groove,  the  extent  of  which  indicates  that  of 
the  stricture. 

But  this  bougie  does  not  always  easily  pass  into  the  stricture,  espe- 
cially when  the  orifice  of  the  latter  is  situated  at  one  side.  Recourse 
must  then  be  had  to  the  conductor.  This  is  a  gum-elastic  sound.  No. 
8,  9,  or  10,  about  seven  inches  long,  open  at  each  end,  and  also  marked 
with  the  divisions  of  the  metre.  If  the  orifice  of  the  stricture  is  in  the 
centre,  on  introducing  the  bougie  through  the  conductor,  it  is  naturally 
directed  into  this  orifice.  But,  if  the  orifice  is  at  the  side,  a  conductor 
must  be  used  that  bears  laterally  a  more  or  less  projecting  eminence 
near  its  anterior  opening.  If  the  orifice  of  the  obstruction  is  below, 
the  eminence  of  the  conductor  is  placed  above,  and  vice  versAy  so  that 
the  orifice  of  the  sound,  and,  consequently,  the  bougie,  may  be  always 
in  relation  with  the  orifice  of  the  stricture. 

Lastly,  perceiving  the  great  importance  of  exploring  the  stricture 
from  behind  forwards,  Ducamp  invented  a  special  instrument  for  this 
purpose.  It  consists  in  a  gum-elastic  canula.  No.  1,  terminated  ante- 
riorly by  a  small  golden  cylinder  half  an  inch  long,  to  the  end  of  which 
are  iitted  two  movable  branches  one  line  and  a  half  in  extent,  which 
may  be  separated  from  the  cylinder  by  pushing  the  stylet  it  contains 
so  as  to  form  an  expansion  two  lines  in  diameter  at  its  extremity. 
The  cylinder  is  passed  shut  beyond  the  stricture,  and  then  its  two 
movable  branches  expanded:  and,  on  withdrawing  it  from  behind 
forwards,  it  is  sure  to  be  stopped  by  the  stricture. 

Proceeding  ofJlmxissat. — The  exploring  sound  of  Amussat  is  com- 
posed of  a  silver  canula,  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  marked  with  the 
divisions  of  the  metre,  the  cavity  of  which  does  not  pass  through  its 
centre,  but  at  one  of  its  sides.  It  is  filled  by  a  stylet  terminated  by  a 
small  bulb,  adapted  exactly  to  the  end  of  the  canula.  This  stylet  can- 
not be  advanced  or  withdrawn;  it  can  only  be  rotated."  It  will  be 
seen  that,  on  turning  the  stylet  half  round,  the  bulb  is  displaced ;  and 
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as  it  turns  on  an  axis  vrhich  is  not  in  its  centre,  it  is  no  longer  in  a 
line  \vith  the  canula,  but  forms  a  lateral  projection. 

This  instrument  is  introduced  closed,  as  far  as  the  prostatic  region. 
The  surgeon  then  causes  the  bulb  to  project  on  that  side  of  the  pas* 
sage  which  he  wishes  to  explore;  then  he  withdraws  the  instrument 
gently,  in  such  a  way  that,  if  there  exists  the  slightest  bridle  or  band, 
it  is  hooked  up  from  before  backwards  by  the  bulb.  Numerous  trials 
on  the  subject  have  shown  that  the  instrument  is  not  stopped  at  all 
when  the  canal  is  healthy. 

Appreciation. — Amussat's  sound  is  perfectly  suited  for  discovering 
^^bridlesV  and  incipient  strictures  generally;  but  for  very  narrow 
constrictions  the  proceedings  of  Ducamp  seem  to  us  still  more  certain. 
Doubtless  it  is  possible,  by  passing  the  exploring  sound  as  far  as  the 
muscular  portion  of  a  healthy  urethra,  to  obtain  an  impression,  due  to 
the  natural  constriction  of  this  portion,  or  to  a  spasmodic  stricture ; 
but,  on  the  one  hand,  this  chance  of  error  only  exists  for  that  portion 
of  the  canal  f  and,  on  the  other,  you  need  only  assure  yourself  of  the 
length  of  the  stricture  by  the  other  means  recommended  by  Ducamp. 

There  are  five  diflferent  methods  of  combating  stricture : — simple 
dilatation — forced  dilatation — cauterization — scarifications — and  in- 
cision. 

L  Simple  Dilatation — is  performed  by  means  of  bougieSy  sounds, 
or  special  apparatus. 

1.  Bougies. — They  are  made  of  different  materials;  but  generally 
of  wax,  or  gum-elastic.  These  two  kinds  of  bougies  act  only  in  a  sort 
of  passive  manner,  since  their  calibre  remains  always  the  same.  An 
attempt  has  been  made  to  form  some  that  might  be  susceptible  of  dila« 
tation  in  the  canal — such  as  those  of  catgut ;  and,  above  all,  the  bougies 
of  gelatine,  made  by  M.  Charriere  under  the  direction  of  M.  Felix 
d'Arcet,  the  primary  material  of  which  is  ivory  deprived  of  its  calca- 
reous salts  by  an  acid,  after  the  requisite  form  has  been  given  to  it. 

The  bougie,  previously  oiled,  is  introduced  gently  and  with  the 
greatest  caution,  especially  when  we  approach  the  stricture.  If  it  en- 
ters the  stricture,  pass  in  a  sufficient  length  to  reach  to  the  vesical  ori- 
fice of  the  urethra,  but  not  beyond  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  you  find 
that  the  sound  pushes  against  the  stricture,  and  refuses  to  advance,  it 
must  be  withdrawn  a  little,  and  again  pushed  on  with  a  drilling  mo- 
tion, or  sometimes  giving  it  a  slight  curve.  The  employment  of  force 
would  only  make  the  bougie  bend  on  itself,  or,  if  it  were  very  solid, 
pierce  the  parietes  of  the  canal.  You  may  also  favor  its  introduction 
by  supporting  the  point  of  the  canal,  against  which  it  pushes,  w*ith  two 
or  three  fingers.  Lastly,  the  conductor  of  Ducamp  may  be  of  the 
greatest  service  here. 

When  the  bougie  is  once  introduced,  it  must  be  fixed.  You  can 
have  recourse  to  the  proceedings  already  pointed  out  for  permanent 
sounds ;  but  a  much  more  ingenious  one  was  invented  by  one  of  Du- 
camp's  patients.  The  apparatus  consists  in  a  band  of  caoutchouc 
united  by  its  ends  to  form  a  ring,  and  of  a  cundom.  The  bougie 
being  introduced,  it  is  allowed  to  project  an  inch  and  a  half  beyond 
the  meatus,  to  provide  in  case  of  erection,  and  doubled  back  at  this 
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point  to  the  extent  of  two-thirds  of  an  inch,  so  that  it  forms  a  right 
angle  in  front  of  the  meatus.  The  bougie  thus  bent  and  the  penis  are 
then  enveloped  in  the  cundom,  and  the  ring  of  caoutchouc  passed 
over  all. 

When  the  bougie  is  introduced  for  the  first  time,  it  is  held  in  thei 
stricture  so  that  it  resists  any  gentle  efforts  made  to  withdraw  it.  But 
bj  the  next  day  dilatation  has  been  effected,  and  it  moves  easily  in  the 
canal.  It  is  then  replaced  by  another  slightly  larger,  and  soon.  You 
should  especially  recollect  this  important  rule :  alloio  as  short  an  tn- 
terval  as  possible  to  elapse  between  the  withdrawal  oj  one  and  the  intrO" 
duction  of  the  other  sounds  so  as  not  to  leave  time  enough  for  spasm  to 
show  itself. 

The  employment  of  gelatine  bougies  requires  an  additional  precau- 
tion. If  you  use  them  when  dry,  they  are  hard-pointed  and  uneven, 
and  may  tear  the  urethra ;  on  which  account  it  was  advised  to  half- 
soften  them  with  moisture,  which  takes  from  them  the  greatest  part  of 
their«dilatability.  ** 

I  have  conciliated  all  the  requirements  of  the  practice  by  a  very 
simple  means,  which  consists  in  softening  in  water  the  end  only  of  the 
sound.  It  then  passes  easily ;  the  rest  follows  without  obstacle,  and 
you  thus  place  in  the  stricture  a  dry  bougie,  which  by  imbibition  will 
acquire  a  notable  dilatation. 

2.  Sounds.  When  you  have  rendered  the  introduction  of  bougies  of 
a  certain  calibre  practicable,  you  may  replace  them  by  sounds.  Some- 
times, especially  when  there  are  false  passages,  the  treatment  should 
commence  with  them. 

Sounds  are  introduced  as  the  ordinary  catheter;  only  that  the  exist- 
ence of  the  stricture  renders  more  gentleness  and  caution  necessary. 
To  render  their  renewal  more  easy,M.  Amussat  invented  his  conduct- 
ing  sound.  It  is  a  common  silver  sound,  straight  or  curved,  the  han- 
dle of  which  may  be  unfixed  ;  but  its  stylet,  on  the  contrary,  screws 
on  to  the  entrance  of  the  sound,  so  as  to  double  its  length  externally. 
On  this  stylet  and  on  the  sound,  which  is  a  continuation  of  it,  you 
may  pass  the  largest  sounds  open  at  both  ends.  When  these  latter 
are  introduced,  the  conducting  sound  is  withdrawn.  If  you  wish  to 
change  the  gum-elastic  sound,  you  have  only  to  re-introduce  the  con- 
ducting sound  into  the  interior  of  the  one  that  occupies  the  urethra,  to 
withdraw  the  latter,  and  pass  another,  as  we  have  before  described. 

When  the  stricture  presented  an  obstacle  to  the  introduction  of  the 
sound,  Dupuytren  had  recourse  to  the  following  .proceeding: — he 
passed  a  metallic  sound  close  to  the  stricture,  and,  fixing  it  in  the  way 
described,  left  it  in  without  trying  to  force  it  on,  so  that  he  merely 
kept  up  a  pressure  on  the  stricture  with  the  beak  of  the  sound.  Under 
this  compression  the  stricture  opens,  and  it  is  seldom  that  the  dilata- 
tion is  not  sufficiently  accomplished  to  allow  the  sound  to  pass.* 


•  Mr.  Guthrie  recommeiuls  a  l)Ougie  to  be  used  in  the  same  manner.     He  pays  lliis 

plan  "*  has  never  failed  in  his  htinds  to  clear  the  urethra,  and  to  effect  a  passage  into  the 

bladder."     Mr.  Listen  seems  to  prefer  metallic  to  gum-elastic  bougies,  as  there  is  no  pos- 

.  nbility  of  guiding  the  points  of  the  latter,  or  ascertaining  what  directiOD  they  take.     He 

also  remarks,  *" The  securing  of  8  bougie  in  the  urethra  merely  in  contact  with  the  stricture 
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Amussat  obtains  the  same  end  with  forced  injectionSi  of  which  we 
shall  speak  hereafter. 

In  the  same  way  the  bougie  "  a  ventre'^  are  used ;  other  means 
have  also  been  proposed :  the  air  dilator  of  Arnot,  modified  by  Ducamp, 
who  fills  them  with  air  and  water;  the  linen  bag  of  M.  Costellat,  of 
which  we  have  said  a  few  words  in  the  article  on  stricture  of  the 
rectum ;  the  metallic  dilators  of  M.  Desruelles,  &c.  Ledran  success* 
fully  empjoyed  a  seton,  passing  through  the  urethra,  which  he  brought 
out  again  through  an  incision  {boutonni^re)  in  the  inferior  wall  of  the 
urethra.  But  not  one  of  these  means  ofier  so  great  siniplicity  and 
efficacy  a^  the  bougies  "  a  ventre,"  or  even  simple  gum-elastic  sounds ; 
we  need  not  then  do  more  than  mention  them. 

II.  Forced  Dilatation. — Formed  into  a  general  method  by  M. 
Mayor;  it  is  founded  on  the  principle  that  you  incur  less  risk  of 
making  false  passages  with  large  than  with  small  sounds.  Mayor 
had  a  series  of  sounds  made  of  copper,  the  smallest  of  which  was  two 
Hues  and  a  half  in  diameter,  and  the  largest  five  lines;  and  the  treat- 
ment is  not  usually  complete  until  the  largest  has  passed  through  the 
canal.  These  sounds  are  introduced  as  any  others ;  but  Mayor  tries  to 
pass  through  the  obstacle  in  one  effort,  and  he  certainly  obtained  suf- 
ficiently astonishing  successes  to  retain  his  method  in  practice.  But 
a  great  number  of  failures,  and  rents  in  the  urethra,  followed  by  the 
most  serious  accidents,  have  shown  that  it  is  only  applicable  in  certain 
cases  where  the  stricture  is  easily  overcome,  and  that  it  is  dangerous 
to  employ  it  as  an  exclusive  method.  We  perceive  this  advantage  in 
the  sounds  of  M.  Mayor,  that  they  have  only  one  eye,  and  that  one  on 
the  concavity  of  the  sound ;  in  fact,  the  sounds  with  two  eyes  scrape 
the  canal,  and  the  patients  soon  perceive  the  difference. 

M.  Cazenave,  reasoning  on  this  fact,  had  endeavoured  to  re-intro- 
duce the  sound  of  Franco,  opien  at  its  extremity,  but  plugged  during 
its  introduction,  by  an  expansion  that  terminates  the  stylet. 

Amussat  has  still  more  improved  the  instrument  of  Mayor.  His 
sounds,  which,  in  fact,  are  only  wanted  as  bougies,  have  neither  eye 
nor  canal ;  and  he  has  had  them  made  of  much  less  calibre  than  those 
of  Mayor,  so  as  to  be  able  to  have  recourse  to  them,  even  in  strictures 
that  refuse  to  admit  the  latter. 

III.  Cauterization. — The  "  porte-caustique"  of  Ducamp  is  com- 
posed of  a  gum-elastic  canula  (No.  7,  or  8),  eight  inches  long,  marked 
with  the  divisions  of  a  foot  (in  the  present  day  of  the  metre),  and  ter- 
minated by  a  socket  of  platinum  of  the  same  diameter,  and  half  an 
inch  long.  Through  this  socket  a  cylinder  of  platinum,  five  lines  in 
length,  and  one  in  breadth,  can  be  passed  or  withdrawn  by  a  gum- 
elastic  bougie, on  which  it  is  fixed,  and  which  serves  as  a  stylet;  this 
cylinder  is  deeply  hollowed  by  a  groove  two  lines  long,  and  one  quar- 
ter of  a  line  broad.  The  nitrate  of  silver  is  placed  in  this  groove  in 
the  following  manner.     First  pound  it  very  small,  and  fill  the  groove 

for  days  and  weeks  must  appear  to  any  one  of  common  sense  or  judgment  a  very  futile 
and  utisurgical  proceeding;  a  plan  certainly  not  likely  to  be  oAen  called  for, in  the  prac- 
tice of  a  man  with  handd  to  act  and  a  head  to  guide  them." — Liston's  Op.  Surgery,  pp* 
470  and  473. 
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with  it ;  then  direct  under  it  the  flame  of  a  candle  by  means  of  a  blow- 
pipe ;  it  soon  fuses,  and  exactly  fills  the  groove.  The  heat  should  not 
be  too  great,  or  it  will  cause  the  caustic  to  bubble  ;  it  is  a  very  deli- 
cate point  to  graduate  the  heat  in  a  suitable  manner.  If,  after  the 
fusion,  any  points  of  caustic  remain  too  prominent,  they  are  removed 
with  apumice-stone,orinanyotherway.  The  instrument,  thus  armed, 
then  oiled  and  enclosed,  is  passed  up  to  the  stricture,  the  exact  dis- 
tance of  which  has  been  previously  ascertained.  When  it  meets  with 
a  resistance,  it  is  stopped ;  and  on  pushing  the  bougie,  that  serves  for 
a  stylet,  the  cylinder  of  platinum  is  pushed  out  into  the  obstacle.  A 
mark  on  the  cahula  indicates  always  on  which  side  tfie  groove,  charged 
with  caustic,  is  situated.  If  then  the  opening  of  the  stricture  is  above, 
a  movement  of  rotation  is  given  to  the  instrument,  so  that  the  groove 
may  be  turned. downwards,  and  cauterize  on  that  side  ;  if  the  opening 
is  below,  a  contrary  movement  is  given  to  it.  Lastly,  when  it  is  in 
the  centre,  by  a  movement  of  complete  rotation,  the  caustic  is  applied 
to  its  whole  circumference ;  at  the  end  of  a  minute,  the  cylinder  is 
pulled  back  into  the  canula,  and  the  instrument  withdrawn. 

The  groove  in  the  "  porte-caustique*'  contains  nearly  two-fifths  or 
three-fitlhs  of  a  grain  of  nitrate  of  silver:  when  the  instrument  is  left 
in  situ  one  minute,  not  more  than  one-third  of  it  is  dissolved ;  and 
generally  the  one-tenth  of  a  grain  suffices  for  each  application. 

Three  days  are  allowed  to  elapse  after  the  first  application,  before 
you  try  anything  else;  when  this  time  has  passed,  a  fresh  impression 
is  taken  to  judge  of  the  points  that  project.  Then  pass  a  bougie  pro- 
portioned to  the  size  of  the  obstacle;  if  it  passes  on  into  the  bladder, 
you  may  be  sure  there  is  only  a  constriction.  Then  make  a  second 
application,  and  three  days  afterwards  take  a  third  impression;  if  very 
few  projections  are  left,  and  a  No.  6  bougie  can  pass  easily  through 
the  obstacle,  the  treatment  is  continued  by  dilatation.  When  these 
two  conditions  are  wanting,  a  third  application  is  made. 

If  a  second  stricture  exists,  attack  it  in  the  same  way,  as  soon  as 
the  instruments  can  pass ;  and  a  third  also,  if  it  exists.  When  the 
stricture  was  more  than  six  inches  deep  (the  penis  being  stretched  and 
elevated),  Ducamp  used  a  "porte-caustique,"  whose  ranula  was 
slightly  curved,  and  in  which  the  stylet  could  turn  without  it  being 
necessary  to  move  the  canula  itself. 

Lallemandhas  modified  these  two  *'porte-caustiques;"  the  principal 
change  consists  in  the  employment  of  a  platinum  canula ;  and  for  the 
curved  canula  you  are  obliged  to  have  cylinders,  one  bearing  its  groove 
on  its  convexity,  the  other  on  its  concavity.  But  these  instruments, 
Jike  those  of  Ducamp,  have  the  disadvantage  of  cauterizing  from  before 
backwards,  and  of  acting  always  blindly;  with  the  following  you  can 
cauterize  with  much  more  certainty,  either  from  before  backwards  or 
from  behind  forwards. 

Proceeding  of  Heurteloup. — He  commences  by  introducing  into  the 
obstacle  a  hollow  bougie,  containing  a  metallic  stylet;  the  bougie  is 
withdrawn,  but  the  stylet  is  left  in  siYw,  as  it  is  to  conduct  the  porte- 
caustique  ;  for  this  purpose  M.  Heurteloup  caused  a  small  central  tube 
to  be  made  in  the  platinum  cylinder,  in  the  socket  that  supports  it, 
31 
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and  in  the  stalk  of  the  ^'porte-caustiqae/'  through  which  tube  he 
passes  the  conductor. 

Proceeding  qf^mussat. — He  also  has  two  '^porte-caustiques,"  one 
straight,  and  one  curved ;  the  straight  is  composed,  first,  of  a  silver 
canula,  which  differs  but  slightly  from  the  preceding  canula,  except* 
ing  that  one-half  of  its  circumference  is  thicker  than  the  other ;  secondly, 
of  a  silver  stylet,  grooved,  to  receive  the  caustic;  but  this  groove  only 
extends  to  within  half  a  line  of  the  extremity  of  the  stylet,  which  is 
implanted  into  one  side  of  the  circumference  of  a  smooth  bulb ;  the 
projecting  part  of  which  corresponds  to  the  caustic,  and  is  fitted  to  the 
thickest  side  of  the  canula,  so  as  to  form  for  it  a  smooth  beak  when 
the  instrument  is  closed.  You  foresee  how  this  instrument  (copied 
from  the  exploring  sound)  should  act.  It  is  introduced  (shut)  to  be- 
yond the  stricture,  and,  by  a  movement  of  rotation  of  the  stylet,  the 
bulb  is  made  to  hitch  up  the  obstacle  from  behind  forwards;  then  the 
operator  withdraws  the  canula,  and  thus  lays  bare  the  caustic,  which 
is  necessarily  in  contact  with  the  obstacle,  and  attacks  it  very  certainly. 
The  cauterization  terminated,  the  instrument  is  not  completely  closed, 
for  fear  of  pinching  the  mucous  membrane ;  but  it  is  rotated  to  with- 
draw it  from  the  canal. 

The  curved  '^  porte-caustique"  is  constructed  on  the  same  plan,  only 
it  requires  two  stylets  like  that  of  M.  Lallemand;  and  the  projection 
of  the  bulb  is  no  longer  obtained  by  rotation,  but  by  pushing  it  half  a 
line  forwards. 

IV.  Scarifications. — This  proceeding,  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
met  with  fewer  partisans  than  the  two  preceding.  The  fault  is  not  in 
a  lack  of  instruments ;  Dorner,  they  say,  used  a  kind  of  lancet  con- 
ducted through  a  sound  ;  M.  Despinay  had  recourse  to  a  straight,  very 
narrow, and  probe-pointed  bistoury;  M.  Ashmead  invented  a  bistoury 
cache,  like  that  of  Friar  Come,  its  sheath  being  prolonged  in  a  blunt 
or  probe-point,  to  pass  beyond  the  obstacle,  and  its  blade  sharp  in 
the  extent  of  seven  or  nine  lines  only,  near  its  extremity. 

M.  Amussat  has  already  brought  forward  three  scarificators:  the 
first,  called  the  ^^  uretrotome,"  consists  in  a  conical  steel  cylinder,  six 
or  seven  lines  long,  and  armed  with  longitudinal  sharp  cutting  edges, 
each  one  quarter  of  a  line  long.  A  stylet  was  first  passed  through  the 
obstacle,  and  on  it  the  ^'  uretrotome"  was  directed,  cutting  from  before 
backwards. 

The  second,  called  the  "cou/)e-&rte/es,"  would  perfectly  resemble 
the  exploring  sound  of  the  same  author,  were  it  not  that  the  end  of 
the  canula,  corresponding  to  the  bulb,  was  shdrp  all  round. 

The  bulb,  being  introduced  beyond  the  obstruction,  the  canula  is  , 
pushed  forwards,  and  the  bridles  or  b9nds  between  the  bulb  and  cir- 
cular edge  are  necessarily  divided. 

The  third  is  more  complicated  ;  it  is  composed  of  a  canula,  which 
presents,  at  its  anterior  extremity,  a  cleft  half  an  inch  long  on  one  side, 
and  a  notch  half  a  line  deep  on  the  other.  The  stylet  itself  bears  at 
its  extremity,  on  one  side,  half  a  bulb,  which  occupies  the  indicated 
notch;  and,  on  the  other  side,  a  small  semi-circular  cutting  blade,  re- 
ceived in  the  cleft  of  the  canula.     The  instrument  is  introduced  into 
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tbe  urethra  as  far  as  possible:  the  stylet  is  then  pushed  on,  one  or  two 
linesy  to  cause  the  half  bulb  to  project,  and  catch  up  the  obstacle  from 
behind  forwards.  When  you  have  thus  assured  yourself  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  bridle,  or  constricting  band,  turn  the  instrument  half 
round,  to  present  the  cutting  blade  to  it,  and  cause  it  to  act  by  press- 
ing on  the  obstacle;  the  incision  being  made,  draw  back  the  blade 
into  the  canula.  The  instrument  is  withdrawn  without  any  danger 
to  the  healthy  parts  of  the  urethra. 

More  recently  M.  Desruelles  has  patronized  a  kind  of  circular  rasp, 
biefore  mentioned  by  A.  Pare,  with  which  he  scrapes,  tears,  and  destroys 
the  stricture.  We  cannot  predict  a  better  destiny  to  this  instrument 
than  to  any  of  the  other  scarificators. 

y.  ExTEBifAL  Incision  or  ^^Boutonniere."* — An  old  operation, 
condemned  by  Desault,  and  recently  renewed  in  Germany,  England, 
apd  America. 

A  sound,  or  grooved  staff,  is  passed  to  the  obstacle,  and  fixed  by  an 
assistant ;  the  surgeon  makes  a  wide  incision  on  the  inferior  wall  of 
tbe  urethra,  and  reaches  the  guiding  staff,  which  he  withdraws  slightly  ; 
he  then  seeks  the  continuation  of  the  canal  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound, 
whilst  the  patient  endeavours  to  urinate,  and  tries  to  introduce  a  director 
or  probe  into  it,  on  which  to  conduct  the  incision  beyond  the  stricture  ; 
afterwards,  a  permanent  sound  is  placed  in  the  urethra,  over  which 
the  two  edges  of  the  incision  are  united. 

Appreciation, — Incision  applied  to  the  treatment  of  stricture  is  ge- 
nerally a  bad  operation ;  for  either  the  stricture  may  be  traversed  by  a 
sound  or  bougie^  in  which  case  it  is  better  to  try  to  pass  it  by  the 
urethra  itself;  or  it  is  too  narrow,  and  it  will  be  still  more  difficult, 
after  the  incision,  to  introduce  a  director  into  it.  In  this  case,  continu- 
ing the  incision  without  a  director,  as  some  have  advised,  is  an  irra- 
tional operation,  especially  as  there  are  other  means  of  remedying 
retention  of  urine,  the  only  case  in  which  its  employment  Can  be 
thought  a[. 

Scarifications  offer,  certainly,  a  great  advantage  in  dilatation  of  the 
canal,  but  not  one  of  the  instruments  seems  to  us  sure  enough  in  its 
action.  It  appears  to  us  that  a  scarificator,  to  obtain  its  end,  should, 
1.  Act  on  the  entire  extent  of  the  obstruction,  and  not  go  beyond 
it.  2.  Act  by  longitudinal  incisions.  3.  Incise  from  the  base  of  the 
stricture  to  its  free  edge,  to  be  sure  of  dividing  it  entirely. 

Cauterization  and  dilatation  remain ;  for  the  first,  the  instruments  of 
Ducamp,  especially  with  the  modification  of  M.  Heurteloup,  seem  to 
us  preferable,  when  the  stricture  is  very  narrow;  but  when  the  bulb 
.  of  M.  Amussat  can  traverse  it,  the  last  applications  should  be  made 
with  his  "  porte-caustique."  But  dilatation  is  the  ultimatum  of  all  these 
methods,  and  as  it  is  as  efficacious  by  itself,  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
it  should  be  adopted  as  the  general  method,  the  others  being  reserved 
for  exceptional  cases.  We  must  not  omit  to  say,  that  when  the  stricture 
is  so  tight  that  it  resists  the  passage  of  the  smallest  sounds,  a  valuable 
meansof  favouringits  dilatation  is  afforded  by  forced  injections,  repeated 
for  several  days  (Amussat). 

•  **Boutonniere/' a  button-hole. 
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Whatever  method  has  been  used,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  pro- 
mise a  radical  cure.  But,  to  prevent  return,  the  patients  should,  from 
time  to  time,  pass  a  large  sound  through  the  canal. 

(5.)  Retention  of  Urine. 

Retention  of  urine  is  always  caused,  either  by  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion, inflammation  of  the  urethra,  or  stricture.  In  the  two  first  cases, 
careful  catheterism  usually  suffices ;  and  it  is  principally  for  the  last^ 
and  when  catheterism  is  impossible,  that  recourse  is  had  to  special 
proceedings.  These  proceedings  are — forced  injections — ^forced  ca- 
theterism— incision — and  puncture  of  the  bladder,  which  will  be  de- 
scribed separately. 

I.  Forced  Injections.  Proceeding  of  M.  Amussat. — His  pro- 
ceeding is  founded  on  the  fact,  that  the  canal  of  the  urethra  is  never 
entirely  obliterated,  and  that  complete  retention  is  almost  always 
caused  by  a  plug  of  mucus,  which  blocks  up  the  stricture,  and  the 
largest  part  of  which  being  behind,  it  can  scarcely  be  driven  forwards 
by  the  urine,  whilst  nothing  is  easier  than  to  push  it  back  from 
before. 

The  patient,  being  seated  on  the  edge  of  his  bed,  with  his  legs 
resting  on  two  chairs,  the  surgeon  stands  in  front  of  him,  and  intro- 
duces into  the  urethra,  as  far  as  the  stricture,  a  very  flexible  gum- 
elastic  catheter  of  small  diameter,  and  open  at  both  ends,  like  acanula. 

He  adapts  to  this  catheter  a  syringe,  previously  filled  with  warm 
water,  and  carefully  emptied  of  air.  Everything  being  thus  prepared, 
he  forcibly  compresses  the  urethra  on  the  catheter,  with  bis  left  index 
and  middle  fingers ;  whilst,  with  his  right  hand,  be  abntptly  com- 
presses the  syringe,  to  squeeze  out  the  fluid  it  contains.  Sometimes 
the  force  of  one  hand  is  not  sufficient ;  the  syringe  must  then  be  placed 
between  his  knees,  to  compress  it  more  strongly,  and  by  shocks.  The 
liquid  thrown  out,  in  a  rapid  jet,  against  the  stricture,  pushes  back  the 
plug  of  mucus,  and  almost  immediately  the  patient,  on  making  eflbrts, 
can  evacuate  a  few  drops,  or  even  a  small  jet  of  urine.  If  the  first 
injection  does  not  suffice,  which  is  often  the  case  with  old  men,  a 
second  must  be  thrown  in,  and  even  several  others,  if  necessary. 

After  the  injections  have  been  repeated  for  some  days,  the  stricture 
is  sufficiently  dilated  to  allow  a  bougie  to  traverse  it. 

Some  have  wrongly  wished  to  ascribe  the  invention  of  this  proceed- 
ing to  Soemmering:  but  they  would  more  justly  find  the  first  idea  of 
it  in  Theodore  de  Mayern,  who  passed  air  into  the  urethra  to  over- 
come strictures.  I  regard  this  means  as  very  useful,  but  it  requires  a 
practiced  hand.  You  must  remember  that  the  bladder  is  already  ex- 
cessively distended,  and  according  to  the  laws  of  hydraulics,  the  jet 
of  liquid,  however  small,  exerts  an  equal  pressure  on  every  part  of  this 
organ  ;  and,  consequently,  tends  to  dilate  it  still  more,  in  an  abrupt 
manner,  and  if  it  is  injected  with  too  great  violence,  may  rupture  the 
organ. 

II.  Forced  Catheterism.  Proceeding  of  Boyer. — He  uses  a  me- 
tallic conical  solid  sound,  of  middling  size,  and  slightly  curved,  whose 
stylet  should  exactly  fill  it.     The  patient  being  laid  on  the  left  side  of 
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his  bed,  the  surgeon  gently  passes  the  sound,  preTiously  well  oiled, 
into  the  urethra,  as  far  as  the  stricture.  When  it  has  reached  it,  he 
passes  his  left  index-finger,  greased,  into  the  rectum,  and  pushes  the 
penis  from  before  backwards  on  the  sound,  which  he  holds  between 
the  thumb  and  radial  side  of  his  index-finger,  semi-flexed ;  and  as  the 
fingers  might  slip  upon  the  sound,  and  so  lose  part  of  the  force  obliged 
to  be  used  to  make  it  advance,  a  bit  of  linen  should  be  placed  between 
them  and  it.  Affairs  being  in  this  condition,  the  surgeon  pushes 
the  sound  in  the  direction  of  the  urethra,  without  inclining  it  to  either 
side,  with  a  force  proportioned  to  the  resistance  he  meets  with.  The 
left  index-finger,  which  serves  as  a  conductor  for  the  sound,  informs 
him  whether  in  advancing  it  retains  the  direction  of  the  urethra,  or  is 
removed  from  it;  and,  in  the  latter  case,  on  which  side  to  carry  it  to 
bring  it  back  to  this  direction.  The  depth  to  which  the  sound  has 
penetrated,  its  direction,  and  the  facility  with  which  its  handle  is 
depressed,  lead  him  to  presume  that  it  has  entered  the  bladder.  Then 
he  withdraws  the  stylet,  and  if  the  urine  flows  out,  his  presumption 
is  converted  into  certainty.  But  since  the  urine  begins  to  flow  out 
as  soon  as  the  eye  of  the  sound,  nearest  its  beak,  has  passed  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  and  the  instrument  then  only  passes  about  half  an 
inch  beyond  this  neck,  it  is  well  to  push  it  a  little  forwards,  proceeding 
gradually,  in  order  not  to  injure  the  parietes  of  the  bladder. 

Sometimes  you  do  not  succeed  at  first,  either  because  the  sound  has 
been  arrested  by  the  stricture  or  can  only  pass  a  few  lines  beyond  it. 
In  this  case  wait  until  the  irritation  is  calmed,  and  then  renew  the  at- 
tempts; provided  you  do  not  make  false  passages,  you 'gain  ground 
little  by  little.  Boyer  has  seen  patients  into  whose  bladders  the  sound 
did  not  enter  until  the  end  of  a  month,  and  after  trials  often  repeated. 
You  then  proceed  as  when  you  have  placed  a  first  sound  in  a  stricture, 
that  is  to  say,  you  leave  in  the  conical  sound  for  two,  three  or  four 
days,  and  then  substitute  for  it  a  gum-elastic  sound,  a  little  larger,  suc- 
cessively augmenting  the  caliber  bf  the  sounds. 

III.  Incision.  {La  boutonnilre.) — It  is  easy  enough  sometimes, 
when  the  collection  of  urine  has  dilated  the  urethra  behind  the  stric- 
ture, tind  shows  itself  by  fluctuation.  You  then,  at  least,  have  a 
guide  for  the  bistoury,  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  it  should  be  preferred 
to  puncture  of  the  bladder ;  but  we  cannot  approve  of  it  when  this  con- 
dition is  wanting,  though  M.  Amussat  has  sought  to  re*introduce  it. 

Proceeding  of  M,  Amuszat. — He  proposes  to  open  the  canal  a  little 
behind  the  bulb,  and  to  introduce,  through  this  opening,  a  catheter 
to  empty  the  bladder;  the  bladder  being  emptied,  he  would  withdraw 
this  catheter  to  introduce  a  second,  by  the  meatus,  as  far  as  the  part 
constricted  :  this  done,  he  would  incise  the  stricture  itself,  and  conduct 
this  sound  on  into  the  bladder. 

(6.)  Urinary  Fistula. 

The  means  adopted  to  remedy  these  fistula}  are  classed  into  four 
difierent  methods. 

I.  Ordinary  Method. — The  first  indication  is  to  re-establish  the 
course  of  the  urine  through  the  urethra,  by  introducing  a  catheter  into 
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the  bladder.  The  proceedings  do  not  diflfer  from  those  for  simple 
strictures*  But  M.  Amussat  prefers  using  a  straight  sound,  as  being 
more  easy  to  guide  into  the  bladder  without  straying  into  the  fistulous 
passage.  This  sound  is  left  in  sitiji:  the  fistula  generally  tends  to  close 
up  when  the  urine  no  longer  passes  through  it,  and  the  callosities  even 
become  softened.  Sometimes,  however,  the  urine  passes  between  the 
sound  and  canal,  and  again  irritates  the  fistula.  This  accident  is  avoid- 
ed by  leaving  the  sound  constantly  open,  in  order  that  the  urine  may 
always  have  a  free  issue  by  it.  Lastly,  when  this  means  does  not  suc- 
ceed, Boyer  advises  to  replace  the  sound  by  a  large  bougie,  which  the 
patient  withdraws  whenever  he  wishes  to  urinate.  We  cannot  conceive 
what  advantage  the  bougie  could  have  over  the  sound,  and  the  fact  cited 
by  Boyer,  is  rather  a  support  of  the  following  method. 

II.  Method  of  Ducamp. — According  to  Ducamp,  the  sound  when 
left  in,  has  the  inconvenience  of  irritating  the  fistulous  wound  in  its 
quality  of  a  foreign  body,  and  he  likens  its  action  to  that  of  a  pea  in 
an  issue.  He  only  occupies  himself  then  in  destroying  the  stricture. 
When  the  natural  passage  is  re-established,  the  fistula  tends  to  close  of 
itself.  But  if  it  persists,  a  sound  should  not  be  left  in,  it  sufficing  to 
introduce  one  each  time  the  patient  wants  to  urinate.  In  support  of 
this  method  numerous  facts  may  be  cited,  reported  by  their  authors  as 
cases  of  spontaneous  cure,  after  the  ordinary  method  bad  been  tried 
without  success. 

III.  Suture. — Though  repeatedly  attempted,  it  has  more  often 
failed  than  succeeded.  The  fistula  is  first  transformed  into  an  elon- 
gated fissure  by  removing  the  callosities;  but,  always  acting  on  the 
integuments  rather  than  on  the  parietes  of  the  urethra  itself,  which 
should  be  left  uninjured  as  much  as  possible.  Then  a  permanent 
gum-elastic  bougie  is  introduced,  and  the  edges  of  the  wound  brought 
together  over  it  by  points  of  twisted  suture,  which  should  not  be  more 
than  three  or  four  lines  from  each  other. 

We  think  that  the  frequent  failure  of  the  suture  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  sound,  and  that  it  would  be  more  wise  to  withdraw  it 
immediately  after  the  suture  is  made.  When  the  patient  wants  to 
pass  his  water,  a  middling-sized  straight  sound  should  be  passed, 
leaning  it  more  than  ever  against  the  superior  wall  of  the  urethra. 

IV.  Uretroplasty. — When  the  fistula  is  accompanied  by  loss  of 
substance,  M.  Diefienbach  successfully  made  incisions  at  the  side  of, 
and  parallel  to,  the  wound,  which  allowed  its  edges  to  be  brought  to- 
gether without  straining. 

Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  after  him  Earle  and  Delpech,  have  applied  the 
Indian  method  to  these  cases,  borrowing  the  flap  of  integument  from 
the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  penis  and  scrotum,  from  the  groin,  or 
even  from  the  internal  part  of  the  thigh.  Here,  again,  the  failures 
have  exceeded  the  successes. 

The  ancient  method  seems  to  us  more  simple ;  but  perhaps  it  also 
leaves  us  more  reason  to  fear  consecutive  stricture  of  the  urethra.  It 
has  been  successfully  employed  by  M.  Alliot,  but  with  a  very  ingenious 
modification.  He  circumscribed  and  dissected  a  small  quadrilateral 
flap,  and  taking  from  the  other  side  a  portion  of  skin  equal  to  this 
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flap,  he  covered  with  it  the  fistulous  opening  and  the  loss  of  substance, 
so  that  the  principal  suture  was  at  a  distance  from  the  urine  when  it 
passed  through  the  urethra.     The  operation  perfectly  succeeded. 

But  even  with  these  ingenious  naodifications,  the  cure  of  urethral 
fistula  was  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  operative  surgery.  It  is 
the  urine  which,  by  its  contact,  hinders  the  adhesion  of  the  edges  of 
the  fistula  or  of  the  flap  ;  and  it  is  an  enemy  rather  to  be  removed 
than  combated.  Diefienbach  first  had  the  idea  of  incision  {boutonnilre) 
which  would  afibrd  a  passage  to  the  urine  whilst  the  obliteration  of 
the  fistula  was  operating;  but  he  was  afraid  of  producing  by  it  a  new 
fistula.  M.  Segalas  has  removed  this  fear,  and  formally  advised  the 
practice ;  and  M.  Ricord  was  the  first  to  put  this  idea  into  execution 
with  perfect  success.  The  operative  proceeding  has  been  described 
in  the  preceding  article,  only,  in  case  of  fistula,  a  catheter  must  be 
introduced  through  the  incision  {boutonniere)^  until  the  fistula  is  abso- 
lutely closed. 

Lastly,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  urethra  is  completely  oblite- 
rated in  front  of  the  fistula.  Then  yoii  have  to  choose  between  punc- 
ture by  the  urethra  itself,  to  bring  out  the  trocar  at  the  wound,  and 
incision  {boutonniere).     These  cases  are,  happily,  very  rare. 

(7.)  Of  Calculi  arrested  in  the  Urethra. 

Calculi  are  arrested  in  the  prostatic,  muscular,  or  spongy  portion. 

I.  In  the  Prostatic  Portion. — Sometimes  the  calculus  completely 
obstructs  the  canal ;  sometimes  it  allows  the  sound  still  to  penetrate 
into  the  bladder. 

In  the  first  case,  a  grooved  catheter  is  passed  down  to  the  obstacle, 
on  which  the  muscular  portion  of  the  urethra  is  cut.  When  the  inci- 
sion has  arrived  near  the  calculus,  it  is  made  to  project  by  means  of 
one  or  two  fingers  of  the  left  hand  introduced  into  the  rectum.  The 
incision  is  then  enlarged  on  the  stone  itself.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
divide  all  the  bands  that  retain  it,  especially  when  it  is  uneven ; 
after  which  it  is  dra>yn  out  with  a  curette  or  pincers. 

In  the  second  case,  the  integuments  are  first  divided  as  in  the  ope- 
ration of  lateral  lithotomy;  then  a  part  of  the  muscular  portion,  and 
the  prostatic  portion,  as  far  as  necessary,  are  divided  on  the  groove  in 
the  catheter.  When  it  is  judged,  by  the  finger  passed  to  the  bottom 
of  the  wound,  that  the  incision  is  of  sufficient  extent,  the  calculus  is 
pushed  forwards  by  means  of  the  fingers  passed  into  the  rectum,  and 
extracted  as  in  the  preceding  case.  If  its  extraction  oflers  any  diffi- 
culty, an  assistant  introduces  his  fingers  into  the  rectum,  so  that  the 
surgeon  may  have  his  two  hands  free,  to  terminate  the  operation. 

II.  In  the  Muscular  Portion. — The  patient  is  placed  as  usual ; 
the  surgeon  passes  his  left  index-finger  into  the  rectum,  so  as  to  push 
the  stone  towards  the  perineum,  and  the  assistant,  who  raises  the 
scrotum,  also  extends  the  skin  to  be  incised.  An  oblique  incision  is 
made  either  on  the  grooved  catheter,  or  on  the  calculus  itself.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  enlarge  the  incision  as  much  as  required,  and  to 
leave  no  band  that  might  hinder  the  exit  of  the  calculus.  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  extraction^  pushing  it  with  the  finger  placed  in  the  rectum, 
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and  drawing  it  outwards  at  the  same  time  with  a  curette,  polypus  for- 
cepsy  or  pincers. 

III.  In  the  Spongy  Portion. — The  proceedings  have  been  mul- 
tiplied ;  but  we  shall  divide  them  into  four  classes,  according  to  their 
degree  of  efficacy. 

1.  Dilatation  of  the  Canal. — To  this  first  method  belong  local  or 
general  emollient  baths,  oily  injections,  then  direct  dilatation  of  the 
canal,  either  inflating  it  with  air,  and  afterwards  applying  suction  to 
the  penis,  by  the  proceeding  of  the  Egyptians,  or  employing  catgut, 
sponge,  or  simply  sounds  of  large  caliber,  and  ordering  the  patient  to 
force  out  his  urine  at  the  same  time  as  the  sound  is  withdrawn. 
These  means  can  only  succeed  in  very  easy  cases. 

2.  Instruments/or  Extraction. — Simple  dressing  forceps  were  used, 
or  the  curved  ones,  furnished  with  a  spring,  to  separate  the  branches 
in  the  canal.  Marini  introduced  a  metallic  wire  behind  the  calculus. 
Others  have  advised  a  kind  of  curved  sound,  or  rather  crochet.  The 
forceps  of  Hales,  or  that  of  Hunter,  is  more  celebrated  ;  it  is  composed 
of  a  shank  contained  in  a  silver  canula,  and  terminated  at  its  free  ex- 
tremity by  two  branches,  whose  own  elasticity  tends  to  make  them 
separate  from  each  other.  The  instrument  is  introduced,  closed  as  far 
as  the  calculus,  then  the  canula  is  withdrawn ;  the  two  branches  set 
free,  sepa|[ate,  and  embrace  the  calculus  by  the  two  ends  of  its  diame- 
ter. This  forceps  has  been  modified  in  several  ways;  it  has  been 
more  curved,  so  as  to  be  made  to  penetrate  beyond  the  symphysis; 
the  shank  has  been  split  into  three  branches  instead  of  two.  The 
most  important  improvement  is  due  to  M.  Civiale,  who  has  perforated 
the  shank  by  a  central  canal,  through  which  passes  a  stylet ;  which, 
when  pushed  forwards,  serves  to  recognize  whether  the  calculus  is 
well  embraced  by  the  forceps,  and  when  drawn  back  to  separate  the 
branches  more  strongly. 

The  forceps  of  Amussat  is  more  simple  and  strong.  It  is  a  canula 
split  at  its  anterior  extremity  into  four  slips,  and  traversed  by  a  me- 
tallic stylet,  terminated  by  a  rounded  button.  When  the  instrument 
is  closed,  the  button  of  this  shank  forms  its  extremity ;  in  withdraw- 
ing this  stylet  and  button,  the  slips  of  the  canula  are  separated  from 
within  outwards,  as  much  as  the  urethra  will  bear.  On  withdrawing 
the  stylet  a  bit  more,  the  button  falls  into  a  hollow,  made  at  the 
root  of  the  slips,  which  immediately  tend  to  become  re-approximated 
to  each  other  by  their  own  elasticity  and  spring.  This  instrument  is 
passed,  closed  as  far  as  the  calculus,  then  the  stylet  is  withdrawn  at 
the  same  time  as  the  canula  is  gently  pushed  forwards  to  embrace  the 
calculus ;  and,  with  the  fingers  placed  under  the-  penis,  it  is  pushed 
between  the  branches  or  slips,  from  behind  forwards.  When  it  is 
well  seized  the  button  is  made  to  fall  into  the  hollow,  to  increase  the 
pressure  of  the  branches,  and  it  is  withdrawn,  the  finger  always 
pressing  through  the  integuments  on  the  calculus,  from  behind  for- 
wards. 

M.  Leroy  d'Etiolle  has  recently  invented  an  instniment,  in  my 
opinion,  much  superior.  It  is  a  sort  of  divided  crochet,  formed  of  a 
long  rectilinear  shank  of  steel,  and  of  a  small  transverse  branch  about 
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two  lines  long.  This  small  branch  is  raised  on  the  shank,  so  as  to  be 
in  a  line  with  it  when  the  instrument  is  introduced  ;  but  when  it  has 
reached  to  behind  the  stone,  a  very  simple  mechanism  renders  it 
transverse,  and  you  then  act  on  the  calculus,  from  behind  forwards, 
with  great  force  and  security. 

3.  Crushing  Instruments. — Albucasis  used  a  simple  perforator  to 
break  the  stone.  A.  Pare  and  Franco  advised  an  auger,  enclosed  in  a 
canula.  Fischer,  after  having  made  an  opening  as  large  as  a  goose- 
quill  in  the  stone,  introduced  in  the  hole  a  forceps,  the  branches  of 
which  he  then  forcibly  separated,  and  in  this  way  reduced  the  calculus 
to  bits.  M.  Leroy  d'Etiolle  proposes  to  use  for  this,  the  forceps  of 
A.  Cooper;  the  branches  of  which  are  separated  by  a  shank  pushed 
from  before  backwards.  But  up  to  the  present  time  these  instruments 
have  not  been  made  in  such  a  way  as  to  present  all  desirable  guaran- 
tees, and  it  is  a  branch  of  surgery  to  be  improved. 

In  case  a  bit  of  gravel  should  form  for  itself  a  cell  in  one  side  of  the 
urethra,  M.  Leroy  proposes  the  following  method.  Afler  having 
measured  the  distance  of  the  calculus  from  the  meatus  urinarius,  take 
a  canula,  large  or  small,  according  to  the  diameter  of  the  part  con- 
stricted, and  presenting,  one  and  a  half  or  two  inches  from  its  end, 
an  oblong  opening  of  size  proportioned  to  the  volume  of  the  stone. 
The  canula  having  been  introduced  in  such  a  way  that  the  calculus 
corresponds  to  the  opening,  and  projects  into  the  interior,  begin  by 
moving  on  it  a  rasp,  and  then  a  file,  which  you  pass  and  repass  on 
the  calculus,  whilst  an  assistant  compresses  it  against  the  opening  in 
the  canula.  If  there  remained  any  small  portion  of  stone  inaccessible 
to  the  file,  it  should  be  forced  out  from  its  cell,  with  the  forceps  of 
Hales,  or  a  special  crochet. 

4.  Incision. — Begin  by  exactly  marking  the  spot  occupied  by  the 
stone,  and  charge  an  assistant  to  draw  the  skin  of  the  penis  towards 
the  glans,  so  that  the  external  incision  may  not  be  parallel  to  that  of 
the  urethra.  The  surgeon  fixes  the  stone  between  his  left  thumb  and 
index-finger,  and  with  his  right  hand,  armed  with  a  bistoury,  he 
makes  a  longitudinal  incision  in  the  skin,  a  little  longer  than  the 
diameter  of  the  foreign  body;  and  by  a  second  incision,  made  with 
the  point  of  the  knife,  pressing  on  the  calculus,  he  divides  the  parietes 
of  the  urethra  itself.  If  the  stone  is  very  uneven,  and  its  volume 
allows  of  the  introduction  of  a  director,  the  bistoury  should  be  directed 
on  the  latter,  and  the  incision  would  then  be  cleaner. 

The  incision  finished,  the  penis  is  drawn  up,  and  pressure  made 
with  the  fingers  on  the  lateral  parts,  to  render  the  calculus  more  pro- 
minent. Sometimes  it  escapes  in  this  way,  almost  by  itself,  at  others 
it  may  be  seized  and  extracted  with  a  curette,  the  end  of  a  spatula,  or 
a  ring  forceps.  When  the  stone  is  arrested  opposite  the  scrotum,  the 
fear  of  infiltration  has  caused  it  to  be  advised  to  have  recourse  to  in- 
cision as  late  as  possible,  and  not  till  after  all  the  other  means  have 
been  tried  without  success.  These  fears  are  much  exaggerated.  I 
lately  performed  this  operation  for  a  double  calculus,  corresponding  to 
the  base  of  the  scrotum,  and  left  a  permanent  sound  in  the  bladder, 
and  the  patient  recovered  without  any  kind  of  accident. 
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(8.)  Abnormal  Dilatation  of  the  Urethra. 

From  a  patient  affected  with  incontinence  of  urine,  and  whose 
urethra  oflfered  a  considerable  dilatation,  Habort  thought  of  cutting  away 
part  of  the  inferior  wall,  and  then  re-uniting;  the  wound  by  means  of 
suture,  and  he  thus  succeeded  in  re-establishing  the  urethro-Tesical 
functions  (Velpeau). 

(9.)  Tumours  of  the  Prostate. 

This  term  is  applied  to  more  or  less  voluminous  tumours,  g^enerally 
oval,  which  springing  from  the  middle  and  inferior  part  of  the  prostate, 
project  into  the  bladder,  and  often  become  applied  to  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra,  in  such  a  way  as  to  plug  it  up.  Sabatier  cites  a  case  of  this 
kind,  in  which  puncture  over  the  pubis  was  performed,  and  tbecanula 
led  in  continually  for  an  entire  year,  without  being  followed  by  any 
accidents.  It  was  for  an  analogous  aflection  that  Lafaye  punctured 
through  the  urethra.  But  M.  Leroy  has  found  a  still  less  hazardous 
mode  of  treatment. 

Proceeding  o/M.  Leroy  tPEiioHe. — His  intention  is  to  strongly  de- 
press the  middle  and  projecting  part  of  the  prostate.  He  introduces 
into  the  bladder  an  ordinary  gum-elastic  sound,  with  a  curved  stylet, 
and  then  straightens  this  sound  by  introducing  into  it  a  straight  stylet. 
This  sound  is  left  in  sitA  twenty  minutes,  and  re-introduced  every  day 
for  eight  or  fifteen  days.  M.  Leroy,  himself,  avows  that  he  cannot 
well  explain  the  efficacy  of  this  method  ;  but  experience  has  shown 
that  the  patients  were  freed  from  their  retention  of  urine,  if  not  for 
ever,  at  all  events  for  several  months,  and  even  during  many  years. 

The  difficulty  is,  the  introduction  of  the  straight  stylet,  caused  by 
the  curve  given  to  the  sound  by  the  tumefied  prostate.  M.  Rigal 
places  in  the  extremity  of  the  sound,  the  spring  of  a  bracer;  and  its 
stylet  should  present  a  corresponding  screw  at  its  extremity.  By 
turning  this  stylet  between  the  fingers,  the  screw  engages  itself  in  the 
twist  of  the  metallic  spring,  and  so  penetrates  to  the  end  of  the  sound. 
M.  Leroy  has  transported  this  mechanism  to  the  entrance  of  the  sound, 
by  means  of  a  mouth-piece,  grooved  on  its  interior,  to  receive  a  screw, 
and  which  can  be  applied  to  sounds  of  any  caliber.  The  stylet  is 
passed  throngh  this  screw,  and  bears,  at  its  internal  extremity,  a 
button  or  olive,  which  prevents  it  from  tearing  the  tissue  of  the  sound. 

But  these  instruments  have  this  inconvenience,  that  the  stylet  only 
proceeds  successively  from  behind  forwards,  pressing  on  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  sound ;  if  anything  stops  it,  the  curve  of  the  sound  becomes 
angular,  and  if  you  persist  you  may  tear  the  tissue  of  the  sound,  and 
even  wound  the  canal. 

M.  Tanchou  wished  to  avoid  the  danger  by  joining  to  the  sound  an 
articulated  stylet,  which  is  introduced  with  it,  and  afterwards  serves 
to  straighten  it.  We  should  add  that  all  these  inventions  are  peffectly 
useless;  when  the  metallic  sound,  with  the  ordinary  curve,  is  used,  as 
soon  as  the  curve  has  penetrated  into  the  bladder,  the  urethra  is  natu- 
rally occupied  by  the  straight  portion  of  the  instrument ;  and  you  are 
still  surer  of  the  result  in  using  the  sound  of  M.  Mercier  with  a  small 
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curve,  which  then  serves  at  the  same  time  to  recognize  the  hypertro- 
phy,  and  to  combat  it. 

(10.)  Puncture  of  the  Bladder.    . 

This  punctnre  is  performed  vi^ith  the  trocar,  straight  or  curved,  of 
suflScient  length,  and  in  four  different  proceedings. 

I.  By  the  Urethra.  Proceeding  of  Lafaye. — Astruc  suffered 
from  a  retention  of  urine,  caused  by  a  tumour  of  the  neck  of  the 
bladder ;  catheterism  being  impossible,  Lafaye  took  a  bougie,  with  a 
slight  curve,  open  at  both  ends,  and  containing  a  stylet,  terminated 
by  a  triangular  point,  which  could  pass  one-third  of  an  inch  beyond 
the  opening  of  the  bougie.  He  introduced  the  bougie,  with  the  point 
withdrawn  inside  it,  as  far  as  the  obstacle,  passed  bis  index-finger 
deeply  into  the  rectum,  to  direct  it  towards  the  bladder ;  then  he  pushed 
-the  stylet  forcibly  across  the  obstacle,  and  at  the  same  time  passing 
the  bougie  in  the  direction  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  he  reached  the 
cavity  of  this  organ.  He  then  withdrew  the  stylet,  left  the  bougie  in 
the  bladder  for  fifteen  days,  and  then  substituted  for  it  other  sounds, 
of  a  large  size,  so  as  to  create  an  artificial  canal  there. 

II.  Perineal  Puncture. — It  is  performed  with  a  straight  trocar, 
six  or  seven  inches  long.  The  patient  is  laid  horizontally,  with  his 
legs  and  thighs  fixed  as  for  perineal  lithotomy,  an  assistant  slightly 
compresses  the  bladder  in  the  hypogastric  region  with  one  hand,  and 
raises  the  scrotum  with  the  other.  The  surgeon,  standing  between 
the  patient's  thighs,  applies  his  index-finger  on  the  side  of  the  raphe, 
between  the  urethra  and  ramus  of  the  ischium,  half  an  inch  in  front 
of  the  anus,  to  put  the  perineum  on  the  stretch,  and  more  surely  direct 
the  point  of  the  trocar,  or  puts  his  finger  into  the  rectum,  to  remove 
the  mtestine,  as  much  as  possible,  from  the  place  where  puncture  is 
to  be  made.  He  takes  the  trocar  in  his  right  hand,  and  places  its 
point  on  the  middle  of  a  line,  which,  starting  from  the  tuberosity  of 
the  ischium,  finishes  at  the  raphe,  two  lines  in  front  of  the  margin  of 
the  anus.  The  instrument  should  be  so  passed  in,  that  its  point  may 
meet  the  axis  of  the  body,  two  or  two  and  a  half  inches  from  the  situa- 
tion of  its  entrance,  according  to  the  embonpoint  of  the  subject,  and 
the  presumed  thickness  of  the  perineum.  The  escape  of  a  few  drops 
of  urine  which  flow  along  the  canula  of  the  trocar,  and  the  want  of 
resistance,  indicate  that  you  have  reached  the  bladder ;  then  withdraw 
the  trocar,  cork  up  the  canula,  which  is  left  in,  and  fix  it  to  the  thighs 
by  a  T  bandage.  The  parts  traversed  by  the  trocar  are : — the  skin, 
an  abundant  cellulo-fatty  tissue,  the  levator  ani  muscle,  and  the  base 
of  the  bladder,  near  its  neck. 

in.  Puncture  by  the  Rectum.  Proceeding  of  Fleurant. — This 
proceeding  is  founded  on  the  anatomical  fact,  that  in  ischuria  the 
base  of  the  bladder  forms  a  tumour,  very  perceptible  to  the  touch,  in 
the  rectum,  which  compresses  this  intestine  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  evacuation  of  the  faeces  impracticable. 

The  patient  being  placed  as  for  perineal  puncture,  the  surgeon  in- 
troduces his  left  index-finger,  greased,  into  the  rectum,  as  far  forward 
as  possible  beyond  the  prostate,  and  until  he  very  distinctly  feels  the 
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tumour  formed  by  the  bladder  •  He  then  takes,  in  his  right  band,  a 
curved  trocar,  four  or  four  and  a  half  inches  long,  the  piercer  of  which 
has  been  withdrawn  into  its  canula,  and  passes  it  along  his  right  in- 
dex-finger, on  >^hich  its  convexity  rests.  When  the  extremity  of  the 
canula  has  reached  beyond  the  end  of  the  finger,  and  touches  the  an- 
terior wall  of  the  rectum,  the  handleof  the  trocar  is  pushed  forwards 
to  cause  its  point  to  project,  and  at  the  same  time  to  cause  the  piercer 
and  canula  together,  to  enter  the  bladder  at  a  distance  of  one  inch 
above  the  prostate,  and  between  the  vesiculae  seminales.  The  finger 
and  piercer  are  successively  withdrawn,  and  the  urine  flows  away  by 
the  canula.  When  the  bladder  is  emptied,  the  canula  is  fixed  by 
means  of  ribands  or  tapes,  passed  through  the  openings  of  its  rim,  and 
attached  in  front  and  behind  to  a  body  bandage ;  and  secured  in  its 
position,  by  means  of  compresses,  maintained  by  a  double  T  bandage. 
Moreover,  you  may  cork  it  with  a  peg,  or,  as  the  patient  is  obliged  to 
remain  in  bed,  keep  it  open,  and  make  it  communicate  with  a  utensil 
placed  under  his  nates.  When  the  patient  has  need  to  go  to  stool, 
the  bandage  is  removed ;  the  canula  being  gradually  raised,  and  sup- 
ported, whilst  the  faecal  matters  come  out.  Lastly,  as  soon  as  the 
urine  has  regained  its  natural  passage,  the  canula  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  opening  it  made  is  soon  healed. 

IV.  Puncture  above  the  Pubis. — When  the  bladder  is  distended 
with  urine,  it  rises  above  the  pubis,  pushes  back  the  peritoneum  before 
it,  and  applies  its  anterior  surface  immediately  against  the  recti,  and 
transversales  abdominis  muscles.  For  this  puncture  the  trocar  of 
Father  Come  is  used ;  it  is  about  four  inches  long,  mounted  on  a  han- 
dle, and  representing  in  its  curve,  a  portion  of  a  circle  six  inches  in 
diameter.  The  patient  lying  on  the  right  side  of  his  bed,  bis  head 
and  breast  slightly  elevated,  his  legs  slightly  flexed  ;  the  surgeon, 
placed  on  the  same  side,  extends  the  skin  with  the  thumb,  and  index- 
finger  of  his  left  hand ;  and  seizing  the  curved  trocar  in  his  right, 
with  its  concavity  turned  towards  the  pubis,  he  plunges  it  in  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  axis  of  the  body,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  linea  alba, 
one  inch  and  a  half  above  the  symphysis  pubis,  into  the  bladder. 
W^hen  you  have  entered  its  cavity,  withdraw  the  piercer,  and  draw 
ofi*  the  urine  ;  then  cork  the  canula,  and  fix  it  round  the  body  with 
two  ribands  fastened  to  its  rim.  The  canula  is  left  in  the  bladder 
until  the  natural  course  of  the  urine  is  re-established,  and  you  can  in- 
troduce a  sound  by  the  urethra.  It  should  be  uncorked  from  hour  to 
hour,  to  allow  the  urine  to  flow  off*,  the  patient  leanine  on  one  side  ;  at 
the  end  of  six  or  eight  days  the  passage  it  traverses  is  lined  by  a  sort 
of  adventitious  mucous  membrane,  and  you  may  withdraw  the  canula 
without  fear  of  extravasation. 

Appreciation, — Puncture  over  the  pubis  is  generally  preferred,  on 
account  of  the  thinness  of  the  parts  it  traverses,  and  the  absence  of 
important  nerves  and  vessels.  In  fact,  when  the  patient  is  covered 
with  fat,  it  is  necessary  to  make  with  the  bistoury,  an  incision  across 
all  the  fatty  layer,  before  plunging  in  the  trocar:  but  this  inconve- 
nience is  still  more  marked  in  perineal  puncture ;  and  in  puncture  of 
the  rectum,  the  thickness  of  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  perineum  is 
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sometimes  so  great  that  yoii  cannot  reach  the  bladder  with  your  finger : 
a  circumstance  met  with  by  Frank,  and  attributed  wrongly  to  eleva- 
tion of  the  bladder  through  its  fulness.  We  only  cite  puncture  by 
the  urethra  as  a  reminiscence.  Boyer  substituted  the  forced  passage 
of  a  catheter ;  which,  perhaps,  does  not  deserve  such  complete  dis- 
dain. In  all  these  proceedings,  when  a  permanent  canula  is  to  be 
left,  it  is  prudent  to  replace  the  metallic  canula  by  a  gum-elastic 
sound,  of  small  size,  which  is  passed  into  the  bladder  through  its 
canal. 


SECTION  lY. — OF  UTHOTOMY. 

The  operation  of  lithotomy  {la  tailU)  consists  in  cutting  into  the 
bladder  in  order  to  extract  from  it  the  calculi  it  may  contain.  It  has 
been  tried  by  a  number  of  proceedings,  which  however  may  be  classed 
under  three  principal  methods;  perineal  lithotomy^  recto-vesical  litho' 
iomyj  hypogastric  lithotomy. 

(1.)  Perineal  IMhotomy. 

Surgical  Anatomy. — The  perineum  represents  a  triangle,  circum- 
scribed laterally  by  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  and  behind  by  a  line  ex- 
tended from  one  sciatic  tuberosity  to  the  other.  The  median  raphe  of 
the  skin  subdivides  it  into  two  lateral  triangles.  It  is  through  one 
of  these  triangles,  and  especially  that  of  the  left  side,  sometimes 
also  through  them  both,  that  the  bladder  is  reached  in  the  different 
kinds  of  perineal  lithotomy.  In  fact,  from  the  skin  to  the  bladder, 
each  of  them  offers  a  kind  of  passage,  filled  with  parts  of  slight  import* 
ance,  or  that  may  be  avoided. 

For  instance  :  1.  On  the  median  lincj  you  find  the  skin,  the  super- 
ficial perineal  aponeurosis,  the  accelerator  urinae,  e,  and  the  sphihcter 
ani,  gy  the  spongy  portion  and  bulb  of  the  urethra,  n,  its  muscular 
portion,  the  middle  aponeurosis  of  the  perineum,  the  prostate,  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  rectum  in  the  whole  depth  of  the  peri- 
neum. 

2.  On  the  external  side  of  the  triangle,  the  skin,  a  layer  of  cellulo- 
fatty  tissue  in  the  thickness  of  which  pass  the  superficial  artery  and 
nerve  of  the  perineum,  t;  the  erector  penis  muscle,  d;  the  root  of  the 
corpus  cavernosum,  m;  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium,  and  the 
descending  ramus  of  the  pubis,  the  internal  pudic  artery  and  nerve,  k; 
the  middle  perineal  aponeurosis,  the  levator  ani  muscle,  o,  the  deep  or 
pelvic  aponeurosis,  a  venous  plexus,  and  the  lateral  parts  of  the  body 
of  the  bladder. 

3.  At  the  posterior  border^  the  skin,  the  external  sphincter,  the  in- 
ferior hemorrhoidal  artery,  s;  higher  up,  the  rectum  on  the  inside ;  on 
the  outside  a  fatty  tissue,  traversed  by  arterial  and  venous  branches  of 
different  sizes. 

4.  Lastly,  in  the  area  of  the  triangle  you  find  in  layers :  the  skin, 
a  layer  of  cellulo-fatty  tissue,  more  or  less  thick,  according  to  the 
general  and  local  embohpointy  and  in  this  tissue  oblique  branches  of 
3ie  superficial  artery  and  nerve  of  the  perineum;  the  transversus 
perinei  muscle,  y*,  in  front  or  towards  the  anterior  angle  of  the  triangle ; 
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the  middle  perineal  fascia,  the  levator  atii,  the  deep  fascia,  some  n 
Tous  brancbes  going  to  the  prostate,  a  nervous  plexus  ;  lastly,  in  ti 
adult  male,  the  bladder,  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  triaogular  pyq 
mid  represented  by  these  parts,  the  apex  of  which  it  forms. 
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This  organ  presents  to  us  beneath  the  symphysis: — 1.  On  the  q 
dian  line  and  from  behind  forwards,  the  inferior  part  of  its  antetit 
wall;  a  triangular  surface,  resting  on  the  pelvic  fascia  and  prostat' 
ligaments ;  the  prostate,  traversed  by  the  urethra ;  and  lastly,  the  p 
turn. 

2,  The  externa!  border  of  this  triangular  surface  placed  < 
ascending  ramus  of  the  pubis.  It  is  especially  in  the  direction  of  thi 
border  that  the  bladder  is  more  or  less  bare,  and  may  be  incised  v  *'' 
the  greatest  facility. 

3,  The  posterior,  formed  by  the  prostate  and  laternl  parts  of  U 
bladder,  rests  on  the  rectum,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  layer<i| 
cellular  tissue,  of  moderate  thickness,  but  of  a  pretty  large  extent  U 
width,  and  into  which  the  point  of  the  lithotome,  or  the  extremity  4| 
the  forceps,  has  more  than  once  gone  astray. 

The  extent  and  depth  of  this  canal   vary.     On  twenty  subjeqC 
measured  inside  the  sciatic  tuberosities,  the  extremes  of  the  dls 
apart  were  two  inches  and  two  lines,  and  three  inches  and  seven  li 
From  the  skin  to  the  internal  orifice  of  the  bladder,  the  pdvin 
found  on  a  like  number  of  subjeclaj  froin  one  inch  and  twoU 
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four  inches  and  four  lines;  average  thicknesSi  two  inches  and  four 
lines.     (Dupuytren.) 

These  remarks,  though  very  important,  have  but  a  secondary  inte- 
rest compared  with  the  following  facts. 

The  three  difficulties  of  the  operation  in  perineal  lithotomy  are — 
the  avoidance  of  the  vessels  and  rectum,  and  the  opening  of  a  free 
passage  for  the  calculus.  The  blood  may  flow  from  the  bulb,  or  from 
the  arteries  and  veins.  The  bulb  terminates  behind,  ordinarily  ten  or 
eleven  lines  from  the  anus,  sometimes  half  an  inch,  or  even  still  less, 
especially  in  old  men,  in  whom  also  the  veins  form  a  plexus,  often 
very  voluminous,  around  the  prostate.  The  arteries  to  be  feared  are 
three  in  number. 

1.  The  pudic  artery  resting  against  the  pubic  arch,  protected  by  the 
bones  and  falciform  ligament.  The  incision  to  wound  it,  must  be  car- 
ried as  far  as  the  internal  surface  of  this  arch.  2.  The  superficial 
perineal  artery^  which  generally  follows  the  internal  border  of  the 
erector  penis  muscle.  Lastly — 3.  The  transverse  or  bulbous  artery^ 
which  passes  almost  transversely  to  the  extremity  of  the  bulb.  Ex- 
cepting, then,  in  cases  of  anomaly,  which  are  numerous,  you  see  that 
by  commencing  your  incision  behind  the  bulb,  and  directing  it  ob- 
liquely backwards  and  outwards,  you  are  almost  sure  to  avoid  all 
these  vessels. 

As  to  the  rectum  (the  relations  of  which  will  be  pointed  out  at 
greater  length  for  recto-vesical  lithotomy),  it  is  only  necessary  here 
to  know,  that  in  old  men  the  portion  of  this  intestine  that  corresponds 
to  the  prostate,  is  often  dilated  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  forms  on  the 
sides  of  this  gland  two  anterior  projections,  between  which  the  prostate 
buries  itself  as  it  were.  In  order  to  avoid  wounding  it  in  this  point, 
we  must  take  care  to  empty  it  of  faecal  matter ;  plunge  a  finger  into 
it  to  put  it  away  from  the  knife  during  the  incision  ;  and  lastly,  it  is 
generally  recommended  not  to  prolong  this  incision  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  prostate  itself. 

The  parts  that  may  oppose  the  exit  of  the  calculus  are  the  bones, 
the  perineal  aponeurosis,  and  lastly  the  prostate.  M.  Senn  has  ob- 
served that  in  an  ordinary  pelvis,  the  superior  part  of  the  prostate 
corresponds  to  a  distance  of  nearly  two  inches  from  the  bones,  its  mid- 
dle part  to  a  distance  of  two  inches  and  two  lines,  and  its  inferior  to 
two  inches  and  five  lines.*  There  is  no  obstacle,  then,  on  this  side, 
unless  with  calculi  of  enormous  dimensions.  He  has  demonstrated 
also,  that  after  the  ordinary  incision,  the  aponeuroses  of  the  perineum 
in  no  way  oppose  the  passage  of  the  stone.  The  difficulty,  then, 
comes  solely  from  the  prostate.  It  should  then  be  seen  in  what 
extent  the  dimensions  of  this  organ  permit  its  division  and  the  forma- 
tion in  it  of  an  opening  sufficiently  large  for  the  passage  of  the  stone. 
Up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years  the  prostate  is,  so  to  say,  only  rudiment- 
ary, and  takes  scarcely  any  share  in  the  general  development. 
Between  the  prostate  of  a  child  four  years  old  and  that  of  a  child 

*  The  pubie  suriace  of  the  prostate  is  six  or  eight  lines  distance  from  the  symphysis 
pubis ;  and  its  lateral  surfaces  near  alwut  the  same  distance  from  the  rami  of  the  pubii 
and  ischium— -Velpeau,  Anat  Chirur.  torn.  ii.  p.  336. 
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twelve  years  old,  there  is  scarcely  any  diflerence  in  rolame.  In  care- 
fully made  researches  on  more  than  forty  subjects,  of  from  two  to 
twelve  years,  M.  H.  Bell  found  it  thus: — 

From  2  to  4  jean.  From  5  to  10  jeart. 

Transverse  diameter  6  to  6)  liaei^  Tram Teiie  diameter  6^  to  8)  lioes. 

Posterior  oblique  radius  2  —  2]^    *■  Posterior  oblique  radius  2)  —  3§    ** 

Anterior  oblique  radius  1  line.  Posterior  direct  radius  2   — 2^    ** 

Anterior  direct  radius  )    '^ 

From  10  to  12  jears.  From  12  to  15  jrears. 

Transverse  diameter        8  to  9|  lioes.  Transrerse  diameter  9)  to  11  lines. 

Posterior  oblique  radius   3 — 4       *"  Posterior  oblique  radius  4  ** 

Posterior  direct  radius      2  — 2)    **  Pbsterior  direct  radius  2  — 21** 

Anterior  direct  radius       1  — Ij    *  Anierior  direct  radius  1)  ** 

These  dimensions  are  only  applicable  in  the  normal  condition. 
Three  times  M.  Bell  saw  the  urethra  approximate  to  the  posterior 
part  of  the  gland,  and  once  to  its  left  latenil  part. 

In  the  adult,  according  to  the  calculation  of  M.  Senn,  the  prostate 
is  one  inch  and  two  lines  long  from  before  backwards  in  the  median 
line,  and  one  inch  and  three-quarters  wide  at  its  middle  part.* 

The  length  of  radii  starting  from  the  urethra  to  the  circumference 
of  the  gland  are: — 

From  the  urethra  to  the  inferior  and  middle  portion  seven  and  a 
half  to  nine  lines. 

From  the  urethra  directly  outwards  ten  lines. 

From  the  urethra  to  the  inferior  and  external  part,  eleven  lines  to 
one  inch. 

The  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra  being  capable  of  receiving  a 
sphere  of  four  lines  and  a  half  diameter,  or  an  inch  and  a  line  and  a 
half  circumference,  by  adding  to  this  constant  quantity  double  the 
incision  made — which  is  like  a  button-hole,  the  borders  of  which  may 
be  separated — you  can  calculate  in  a  precise  manner  the  capacity  of 
the  opening  made.  For  instance,  the  transverse  opening  on  one  side 
can  only  be  about  ten  lines  in  length,  which  gives  an  entire  open- 
ing of  two  inches  and  nine  lines  circumference,  and  allows  to  pass 
a  spheroidal  body  ten  or  eleven  lines  in  diameter.  The  incision, 
oblique  downwards,  may  be  from  eleven  lines  to  an  inch  long,  and 
ailbrd  an  opening  three  inches  and  a  line  in  circumference,  enough 
for  a  calculus  one  inch  in  diameter.     (Senn.) 

If  the  prostate  is  incised  on  both  sides,  the  transverse  incisions 
being  each  nine  or  ten  lines  long,  give  an  opening  four  inches  five  lines 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  permitting  the  extraction  of  a  calculus  one 
inch  and  a  half  in  diameter.  Two  perfectly  oblique  incisions  form  an 
isolated  triangular  flap,  the  base  of  which  is  one  inch  and  three-fiflhs 

*  Cniveilliicr  says,  *' The  vertical  diameter  is  twelve  lines, transverse  eighteen, antero- 
posterior or  length  fifteen." 

Velpeaii — **  From  before  backwafls,  that  is  to  say,  from  the  base  to  the  summit,  its 
greatest  (liiimeter  is  from  nine  to  fifteen  lines;  and  the  radii,  from  the  urethra  lo  dif- 
ferent  |mrts  of  the  circumference  of  the  gland  are,  the  inferior  radius  from  three  to  six 
lines  long,  rarely  more;  directly  transverse  from  five  to  eight;  and  downwards  and  out- 
wards from  eight  to  ten." — Anatom.  Chirurg.  torn.  ii.  p.  236. 
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in  extent:  this  flap,  lowered  in  front,  lays  bare  a  triangular  opening, 
the  perimeter  of  which  is  fornaed  by  the  base  of  one  inch  and  three- 
fifths;  the  two  sides  are  each  about  eleven  lines,  and  the  superior  half 
of  the  urethra  six  lines  and  a  half  in  extent — altogether  a  little  less 
than  four  inches;  consequently  less  than  that  of  the  transverse  opening 
— a  result  you  would  be  far  from  expecting. 

The  incision  which  permits  the  largest  opening  would  be  composed 
of  an  oblique  incision  to  the  left,  ele.ven  lines  or  an  inch  long,  and  an- 
other transverse  to  the  right,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  or  ten  lines 
long.  This,  with  the  dilatation  of  the  urethra,  gives  an  opening  {une 
boutonniere\  easily  explinded,  and  of  four  inches  and  eight  lines  cir- 
cumference.    This  is  the  opening  preferred  by  M.  Senn. 

But  you  must  not  absolutely  rely  on  these  calculations.  When  the 
prostate  is  healthy,  the  edges  of  its  section  may  bear  a  dilatation,  of 
which  M.  Senn  has  not  taken  notice.  When  it  is  hy pert rophied,  you 
may  incise  it  much  farther. 

Finally,  all  this  is  founded  on  the  surgical  doctrine,  that  incisions 
should  never  pass  beyond  the  circumference  of  the  prostate — an  axiom 
the  value  and  necessity  of  which  we  are  far  from  admitting. 

Methods  of  Operation.  General  Dispositions, — Perineal  lithotomy 
is  performed  by  three  methods,  called  Median  lithotomy.  Lateral 
lithotomy  {tailU  lateralisee)^  and  Bilateral  lithotomy.  A  fourth  method 
of  lateral  lithotomy  has  long  since  been  rejected  from  surgery.  We 
shall  precede  the  description  of  them  by  some  general  rules  con- 
cerning the  position  of  the  patient,  the  extraction  of  the  stone,  and 
the  accidents  consecutive  to  the  operation. 

In  the  hospitals  there  is  a  particular  bed  for  lithotomy;  but  in 
private  practice  a  solid  table  or  commode,  or  any  other  analogous  piece 
of  furniture  about  one  yard  high  and  nearly  one  yard  and  a  half  long, 
is  chosen.  It  is  covered  with  a  mattrass,  which  does  not  pass  beyond 
the  edges  of  the  table,  but  is  folded  double  at  one  end  and  fixed  with 
cords.  Lastly,  according  to  necessity,  one  or  two  pillows  are  added, 
to  slightly  elevate  the  patient's  head.  The  mattrass  is  covered  with 
a  sheet  several  times  doubled,  and  placed  so  that  it  may  hang  down  in 
front,  to  within  ten  inches  of  the  floor.  Under  this  sheet  should  be 
placed  a  basin,  containing  sand  or  ashes,  to  catch  the  blood  and  urine. 

The  perineum  should  be  shaved  beforehand.  The  patient  is  laid 
on  the  bed,  in  such  a  way  thnt  his  body  may  be  in  the  horizontal  po 
fltion,  his  head  slightly  elevated,  his  pelvis  on  a  level  with  the  edge 
of  the  bed,  so  that  his  perineum  may  even  project  slightly  forwards. 
The  thighs  should  be  flexed  at  a  right  angle  on  the  pelvis,  and 
the  leg  at  an  acute  angle,  so  that  the  calf  may  touch  the  posterior  part 
of  the  thigh.  The  arms  are  extended  along  the  body,  and  each  hand 
brought  to  the  corresponding  foot,  which  it  embraces,  so  that  the  four 
fingers  rest  on  the  sole,  and  the  thumb  on  the  dorsum  of  the  foot. 
Two  assistants  keep  these  parts  together  in  contact.  The  surgeon^ 
folding  a  tape  double,  and  making  a  running  knot  at  its  middle,  passes 
the  patient's  hand  into  the  knot,  and  tightens  it.  It  should  remain 
placed  on  the  outside  of  the  wrist;  then  one  end  of  the  tape  is  taken 
and  made  to  pass  from  without  inwards  over  the  thumb  and  dorsum 
32 
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of  the  foot,  and  brought  back  from  within  outwards  over  the  tendo 
Achillis;  then  it  is  brought  from  without  inwards  over  the  instep; 
then  on  the  internal  side  of  the  leg  and  wrist;  and  lastly,  it  is  directed 
from  without  inwards  on  the  foot,  and  these  diflferent  turns  repeated, 
until  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  inches  of  tape  remain.  The  other 
half  of  the  tape  is  applied  in  the  same  manner,  but  in  the  opposite 
direction,  and  the  two  ends  are  tied  in  a  simple  knot  maintained  by  a 
bow.  The  tape  thus  placed  forms  a  figure  of  8,  which  embraces  in 
one  part  the  hand  and  foot,  in  the  other  the  inferior  part  of  the  leg 
and  wrist,  and  which  very  strongly  secures  these  parts  together. 
Whilst  the  surgeon  fastens  one  of  the  feet  in  this  manner,  an  assist- 
ant does  the  same  on  the  other  side.  At  least  five  assistants  are  ne- 
cessary ;  two  of  them  to  maintain  the  legs  and  thighs,  applying  the 
forearm  that  corresponds  to  the  patient's  head  on  the  internal  part  of 
the  knee,  and  on  the  superior  and  anterior  part  of  the  leg ;  the  other 
hand  on  the  instep,  and  not  under  the  sole,  which  would  give  the 
patient  a  point  to  push  against  in  his  involuntary  movements.  A 
third  assistant,  the  most  skilful  and  intelligent,  is  charged  with  holding 
the  catheter:  he  should  stand  at  the  right  hand  of  the  patient,  near 
the  one  who  holds  the  leg.  The  fourth,  placed  behind  the  patient's 
head,  lays  his  hands  on  his  shoulders,  to  prevent  him  from  rising; 
the  fifth  stands  at  the  right  of  the  surgeon,  to  hand  to  him  and  receive 
back  the  instruments. 

Many  surgeons  at  this  period  introduce  a  silver  sound,  to  again  re* 
cognize  the  calculus ;  and,  unless  it  can  be  felt,  the  operation  should  be 
put  off.  When  the  calculus  is  found,  the  catheter  is  replaced  by  a 
grooved  stafl*.  Boyer  makes  these  researches,  and  introduces  the  ca- 
theter, before  placing  the  bandages.  It  is,  in  fact,  more  easy  for  the 
surgeon  to  pass  the  sound  standing  on  the  left  side  of  the  patient,  than 
between  his  legs;  and,  moreover,  it  is  useless  to  apply  the  bandages 
before  having  definitely  fixed  on  the  operation.  Lastly,  Velpeau  ad- 
vises to  banish  the  employment  of  these  bandages,  and  to  trust  in  the 
assistants.     This  is  doubtless  more  simple,  but  not  so  sure. 

Whatever  proceeding  is  adopted,  as  soon  as  the  incisions  are  made, 
and  the  instruments  withdrawn,  the  index-finger  is  passed  into  the 
wound  to  ascertain  its  extent,  and,  if  necessary,  to  gently  dilate  it. 
In  young  or  thin  subjects,  this  finger  may  recognize  the  situation, 
shape,  and  size  of  the  calculus,  and  direct  the  forceps  to  it.  But  in 
very  fat  subjects,  or  those  whose  prostate  is  large,  the  finger  is  not 
long  enough,  and  it  is  better  to  have  recourse  to  the  gorget.  The 
index-finger  is  placed  in  one  of  the  angles  of  the  wound,  if  there  is 
room  enough,  in  the  lower  angle;  then  the  gorget  is  taken  in  the 
right  hand  :  its  concavity  is  applied  on  the  radial  border  of  the  finger, 
and  it  is  pushed  on  gently,  directed  obliquely  from  below  upwards. 
When  it  has  reached  into  the  bladder,  the  finger  is  withdrawn,  and 
the  instrument  turned  on  itself,  so  as  to  bring  its  concavity  upwards 
and  its  convexity  downwards. 

To  introduce  the  forceps,  embrace  their  rings  with  the  thumb  and 
three  last  fingers  of  the  right  hand,  the  index-finger  extended  along 
their  branches,  avoiding  pressure  on  the  latter  when  you  use  crossed 
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forceps,  this  position  tending  to  separate  their  spoon-shaped  beaks. 
The  gorget  or  finger  being  placed  in  the  inferior  angle  of  the  wound, 
pass  the  forceps  along  it,  taking  care  to  direct  the  edges  of  the  beaks 
in  such  a  manner  that  their  convex  surfaces  may  correspond  to  the 
lips  of  the  wound. 

The  forceps  having  entered  the  bladder,  which  is  easily  known  by 
the  depth  to  which  they  have  penetrated,  and  the  want  of  resistance, 
if  the  gorget  has  been  used,  a  half  turn  to  the  left  roust  be  given  to 
both  instruments,  by  which  means  the  gorget  becomes  superior  to  the 
forceps,  and  may  be  more  easily  withdrawn.  In  a  word,  in  all  these 
movements  of  the  instruments  it  is  the  posterior  part  of  the  wound  that 
mast  be  taken  most  care  of;  the  anterior  wall  being  constituted  by  the 
superior  wall  of  the  urethra,  which  the  incision  has  not  at  all  affected. 

Move  the  forceps  (closed)  about  gently  in  the  bladder  to  recognize 
the  situation  of  the  stone.  You  roust  know  that  the  most  usual  situ- 
ation of  calculi,  especially  when  there  is  but  one,  is  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  base  of  the  bladder.  There  the  single  calculus,  generally 
elliptical  and  flattened  on  two  of  its  surfaces,  is  laid  across,  and 
touches  the  base  of  the  bladder  by  its  most  extended  surface 
(Amussat). 

Direct  the  forceps  according  to  these  indications;  seize  with  each 
hand  one  of  its  branches;  if  the  stone  presents  itself  at  the  end  of  the 
instrument,  you  need  only  separate  them,  and  push  them  on  a  little, 
to  engage  it  in  the  interval  between  them.  If  it  corresponds  to  their 
superior  edge,  it  falls  between  them  by  its  own  weight,  as  they  are 
separated;  if  it  is  beneath  them,  separate  them,  and  turn  them  half 
round,  so  that  one  of  them  may  be  below,  and  the  oiher  above  the 
stone.  When  the  stone  is  very  small,  and  the  bladder  large,  it  avoids 
the  forceps  that  seek  it;  in  this  case,  you  must  pass  the  spoons  of  the 
forceps  along  the  base  of  the  bladder,  separating  them  and  bringing 
them  together,  alternately,  until  the  stone  is  engaged  between  them. 

When  the  base  of  the  bladder  presents  a  considerable  depression, 
it  becomes  necessary  to  use  curved  forceps,  the  concavity  of  which  is 
directed  downwards,  to  seize  the  calculus ;  but,  when  it  is  seized,  the 
concavity  of  the  forceps  is  turned  upwards,  and  it  is  withdrawn  in 
such  a  way  as  to  describe  a  curve  in  coming  out,  which  corresponds 
to  that  presented  by  the  os  pubis. 

When  the  stone  is  very  large,  and  presents  itself  by  one  of  its  long 
diameters,  and  you  are  unable  to  correct  this  unfortunate  position  with 
the  forceps,  withdraw  them,  and  place  your  finger  in  the  bladder,  and 
with  it  disengage  the  stone,  and*  try  to  bring  one  of  its  extremities  to 
the  neck  of  the  bladder.  This  introduction  of  the  finger  does  not 
always  succeed  in  adults,  on  account  of  the  depth  of  the  wound ;  and 
sometimes  it  happens  that  the  bladder,  thickened  and  contracted  on 
the  stone,  does  not  allow  the  forceps  to  manoeuvre  with  security ;  you 
must  then  pass  the  forceps  as  far  forwards  as  possible,  open  it  by 
degrees,  to  put  away  the  parietes  of  the  bladder,  and  give  room  for  the 
instrument:  seize  the  part  of  the  stone  that  presents  itself,  and,  by 
means  of  a  half  turn  to  the  right  and  left,  given  it  by  the  instrument, 
disengage  the  calculus  from  the  cavity  of  the  bladder,  and  bring  it 
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towards  its  neck;  then  open  the  forceps  to  push  them  on  more  for- 
wards, and  embrace  the  stone  with  more  force,  or  with  more  conve- 
nience :  and,  if  the  calculus  obstinately  presents  its  largest  diameter  to 
the  forceps,  place  the  instrument,  without  letting  go  the  calculus,  in 
such  a  way  that  one  of  its  spoons  corresponds  to  the  base  of  the 
bladder,  and  the  other  looks  upward^ ;  then  take  it  in  the  left  band, 
and  introduce  the  director  between  the  ends  of  the  forceps,  which  are 
then  relaxed  a  little;  push  the  stone  so  as  to  change  its  position,  and 
reiterate  these  attempts  until,  on  bringing  together  the  branches  again, 
you  recognize  that  their  separation  is  less  considerable,  and,  conse- 
quently, that  the  stone  is  better  situated.  Then  turn  the  forceps  bj 
a  movement  of  rotation,  to  assure  yourself  that  the  bladder  is  not 
seized  with  the  stone ;  after  which  proceed  to  extraction. 

The  extraction  of  small  stones  needs  no  rules;  but,  when  the  cal- 
culus is  of  considerable  size,  it  is  recommended  to  turn  the  spoons 
towards  the  lips  of  the  wound.  When  the  extraction  requires  but 
little  force,  the  instrument  is  held  as  a  scissors;  if  more  is  required, 
the  branches  of  the  forceps  must  be  placed  between  the  index  and 
middle  fingers,  and  the  rings  grasped  in  the  hand ;  the  left  band  may 
also  be  added,  placed  on  the  branches  of  the  instrument,  as  near  as 
possible  to  their  junction;  the  four  fingers  beneath,  the  thumb  above. 
When  the  calculus  is  very  hard,  which  is  recognized  by  the  resistance 
it  opposes  to  the  bite  of  the  forceps,  it  should  be  squeezed  strongly 
enough  to  prevejit  its  escape ;  but,  if  you  perceive  that  the  teeth  pene- 
trate easily  into  it,  the  pressure  should  be  moderated  for  fear  of 
breaking  it,  unless  its  volume  renders  this  necessary.  In  which  case 
it  is  better  to  have  larger  bits,  and  in  less  quantity,  than  a  number  of 
little  morsels,  which  would  necessitate  repeated  manceuvres  of  ex- 
traction. 

The  stone  is  drawn  out  directly  towards  the  operator.  If  it  is  not 
large,  this  simple  traction  suffices;  if  it  is  of  greater  bulk,  it  roust,  at 
the  same  time,  be  drawn  to  the  operator,  and  the  branches  of  the  for- 
ceps must  be  alternately  elevated  and  depressed,  to  disengage  suc- 
cessively the  superior  and  inferior  parts  of  their  beaks.  In  these 
movements  care  must  be  taken  to  lean  on  the  inferior  part  of  the 
wound,  so  as  to  be  farther  removed  from  the  angle  of  theos  pubis,  the 
spot  where  the  passage  is  most  narrowed,  and  the  resistance  insuper- 
able. The  index-fingers  of  the  left  hand,  passed  into  the  inferior 
part  of  the  incision  at  the  moment  when  the  branches  of  the  forceps 
are  elevated,  may  be  of  use  in  disengaging  the  beak  of  the  instrument 
and  the  stone.  When  the  prostate  is  passed,  no  further  obstacle  is 
met  with,  unless  the  incision  of  the  skin  is  too  small;  in  which  case 
it  is  enlarged  inferiorly  with  a  common  bistoury.  The  essential  rule 
of  all  these  manoeuvres  is  to  proceed  gently  and  circumspectly. 

The  curette  serves  on  two  occasions.  1 .  When  the  calculus,  having 
escaped  from  the  forceps,  remains  in  the  middle  of  the  wound.  2.  To 
withdraw  from  a  bladder  the  smallest  fragments  of  a  stone  that  is 
broken ;  as  to  the  portions  reduced  to  |K)wder,  injections  are  made 
into  the  bladder  to  wash  them  out,  or,  at  all  events,  to  collect  them^ 
into  the  base  of  the  bladder,  where  the  curette  can  more  easily  lay 
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hold  of  them.  When  the  stone  is  too  large  to  be  extracted  through 
the  incision  made  in  the  prostate,  the  resources  are  numerous.  When 
only  one  incision  has  been  made,  as  in  the  lateral  operation  {taille 
lateralisee)y  Boyer  advises  replacing  in  the  bladder  without  with- 
drawing the  forceps,  which  are  confided  to  an  assistant,  the  lithotome 
cache  set  at  No.  5;  it  is  guided  by  the  left  index-finger,  and  its  edge 
being  turned  towards  the  incision  already  made,  the  entire  thickness 
of  the  prostate  is  divided  in  withdrawing  it,  without  prolonging  it  far- 
ther; for  the  neighbouring  cellular  tissue  opposes  no  resistance  to  the 
extraction  of  the  stone.  In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  exactly  abiding 
by  this  precept,  we  think  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  prolong  the  in- 
cision with  the  bistoury,  than  to  risk  enlarging  it  by  tearing.  More- 
over, the  danger  is  not  greater  when  once  the  limits  of  the  prostate, 
80  sacred  to  our  modern  surgeons,  are  passed. 

To  those  who  fear  making  the  incision  in  this  manner,  the  double 
incision  of  Dupuytren ;  or,  again,  that  of  Senn  ;  or,  perhaps,  the  quadri- 
lateral incision  of  M.  Vidal,  offer  varied  resources.  It  is  useful  to 
remember  here,  that  with  his  double  incision,  giving  it  its  extreme 
length,  M.  Senn  thinks  it  is  impossible  to  extract  calculi  of  more  than 
one  inch  and  six  lines  in  diameter,  '^unless  by  horribly  tearing  the 
parts ;"  and,  wifh  the  single  incision,  of  more  than  from  one  inch  to 
one  inch  and  one  line.  Nevertheless,  Boyer  thinks  you  may  still  try 
extraction,  when  the  size  of  the  stone  is  such  that,  being  seized  in 
the  most  favourable  manner,  the  beaks  of  the  forceps  are  not  separated 
from  each  other  more  than  two  inches,  which  requires  a  space,  at 
least  six  inches  in  circumference.  The  largest  calculus  ever  taken 
from  the  bladder  through  the  perineum,  the  patient  being  cured,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  of  Deschamps,  required  an  opening  seven 
inches  in  circumference.  No  matter  how  much  the  prostate  is  dilated, 
even  with  quadri-lateral  lithotomy,  it  seems  to  us  impossible  to  stretch 
it  to  this  extent.  I  think  that,  instead  of  inevitably  tearing  it,  incision 
is  much  to  be  preferred.  I  have  reported  in  my  JInatomie  Chirurgi- 
€ale  some  curious  experiments  of  Deschamps  on  this  point. 

When  the  calculus  is  extracted,  the  finger  or  sound  should  be  passed 
into  the  bladder  to  see  whether  it  contains  others.  If  the  one  you 
have  withdrawn  presents  any  smooth  surfaces,  it  is  a  sign  that  it  was 
not  alone;  but  the  absence  of  smooth  surfaces  should  not  make  us 
neglect  this  search  for  others.  They  must  all  be  extracted  before 
the  patient  is  sent  back  to  bed;  unless  you  fear  that  his  strength  will 
fail,  either  on  account  of  the  length  of  the  operation,  the  violence  of  the 
pain,  or  hemorrhage;  then  the  accomplishment  of  the  extraction  is 
put  off*  to  another  time. 

The  most  embarrassing  circumstance  is,  when  the  calculus  is  en- 
cysted. Littre  advises,  in  this  case,  seizing  the  tumour,  formed  by  the 
gtone,  with  a  forceps,  and  squeezing  it  gently  several  times,  so  that,  the 
folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  that  cover  the  calculus  being  thinned 
and  torn,  it  may  fall  into  the  cavity  of  the  bladder  and  may  be  ex- 
tracted afterwards  in  the  ordinary  way.  This  proceeding  succeeded 
with  Boyer.  But  when  you  can  reach  the  tumour  with  the  finger,  he 
lecommends,  in  preference,*  incising  it  with  a  concave  bistoury,  sharp 
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only  at  its  point,  and  enclosed  in  a  sheath  in  imitation  of  the  litho- 
tome  cache;  or,  with  a  button-pointed  bistoury,  \9ixh  a  narrow  and 
long  blade,  sharp  only  at  its  extremity,  and  guided  along  the  index- 
finger.  Lastly,  if  the  cyst  existed  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  bladder* 
and  within  reach  of  the  finger,  it  might  be  seized  through  the  vround 
with  a  polypus  forceps;  and,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  palled,  it 
might  be  pushed  from  within  outwards  by  the  index-finger,  introdaced 
into  the  rectum  (Rognetta). 

It  remains  to  say  a  word  on  the  consecutive  accidents.  The  only 
one  that  needs  the  assistance  of  operative  Surgery  is  hemorrhage,  re- 
course  is  then  had  to  two  methods — ligature  and  plugging. 

I.  Ligature.  Proceeding  of  Boyer. — He  uses  the  ligature- needle 
of  Deschanips  in  the  following  manner.  The  patient  being  laid  across 
the  edge  of  his  bed,  his  legs  and  thighs  flexed  and  held  by  two  assistants, 
the  wound  is  freed  from  the  clots  of  blood  that  fill  it,  and  one  or  two 
injections  are  made  into  the  bladder,  if  judged  necessary;  then  the  left 
index-finger  is  passed  into  the  wound,  and  its  extremity  applied  on 
the  point  from  which  the  blood  seems  to  spring,  and  which,  in  almost 
all  the  proceedings,  is  at  the  inferior  part  ofthe  external  wound ;  if  the 
hemorrhage  is  stopped,  you  may  conclude  that  it  is  there  the  artery 
opens ;  then,  without  withdrawing  the  finger,  the  nAedle,  armed  with 
a  flattened  waxed  thread,  is  taken  in  the  right  hand,  and  is  pushed  in 
on  a  level  with  the  ulnar. border  of  the  finger,  which  serves  as  a  con- 
ductor ;  it  is  directed  from  within  outwards,  by  causing  the  right  band 
to  execute  a  movement  of  rotation,  which  changes  it  from  a  state  of 
pronation  to  that  of  supination.  In  this  manner  the  instrument  passes 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  its  point 
comes  out  at  the  side  of  the  radial  border  of  the  finger  that  is  in  the 
wound ;  when  the  needle  is  so  far  advanced  that  the  ligature  with 
which  it  is  threaded  can  be  seen,  it  is  taken  hold  of  with  a  blunt 
hook,  or  dissecting  forceps,  and  disengaged.  Then  the  needle  is  with- 
drawn by  the  same  road  as  it  entered ;  the  two  ends  ofthe  thread  are 
drawn  towards  the  operator  with  the  right  hand,  whilst  pressure  is 
made  in  the  interval  between  them  with  the  index-finger  of  the  left 
hand:  and,  if  at  this  moment  the  artery  ceases  to  bleed,  you  may 
conclude  that  it  is  embraced  by  the  thread,  the  ends  of  which  are  tied 
as  usual.  When  ligature  seems  impossible,  or  has  been  tried  without 
success,  recourse  is  had  to  plugging. 

II.  Plugging. — It  is  performed  in  several  ways.  Formerly,  lint 
or  agaric  was  tied  to  a  sound,  and  this  sound  was  placed  in  the  wound 
in  such  a  way  that  its  beak  might  plunge  into  the  bladder,  and  that 
the  agaric  or  lint  might  correspond  to  the  point  from  which  the  blood 
flowed. 

Boyer  employs  a  gum-elastic  canula,  which  he  plunges  into  the 
bladder ;  and,  a  passage  for  the  urine  being  well  assured  by  this  canula, 
he  plugs  the  rest  of  the  wound  according  to  the  proceeding  already 
described  for  the  rectum. 

The  proceeding  of  Dupuytren  is  more  simple  and  certain.  He  uses 
a  special  silver  canula,  enveloped  in  a  linen  bag,  fixed  all  around  it 
at  some  distance  from  its  beak.     The  canula  being  passed  into  the 
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bladder,  the  bag  is  filled  with  lint  or  agaric ;  and  you  have  facility  in 
directing  the  compression,  and  making  it  strongest,  on  the  part  that 
needs  it  most.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  lint  has  been  introduced, 
it  is  compressed  and  retained  in  situ  by  tightening,  as  a  purse,  the 
external  orifice  of  the  bag  by  means  of  a  cord,  passed  into  a  circular 
hem  that  forms  its  border. 

I.  Median  Lithotomy. — Known  formerly  under  the  name  of  the 
apparatus  major;  renewed  in  our  days  by  some  surgeons. 

Proceeding  of  Vacca  Berlinghieri. — Vacca  used  a  bistoury,  furnished, 
at  its  extremity,  with  a  tongue  about  two  lines  long,  to  enable  it  to 
slide  in  the  groove  of  the  catheter  more  surely.  The  patient  being 
placed,  and  secured  as  usual,  he  makes  an  incision  in  the  perineum  on 
the  median  line,  extending  from  the  origin  of  the  scrotum  to  the  anterior 
border  of  the  anus.  The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  the  superficial 
perineal  fascia,  the  origin  of  the  spongy  portion,  and  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra,  and  the  anterior  fibres  of  the  sphincter  ani  externus,  are  then 
divided  in  the  same  extent  and  direction.  The  nail  of  the  left  index- 
finger,  passed  into  the  wound,  serves  to  guide  the  knife,  and  direct  it 
towards  the  groove  in  the'catheter.  When  it  has  entered  the  groove, 
the  surgeon  taking  the  handle  of  the  catheter  in  his  left  hand,  elevates 
it  under  the  symphysis  pubis;  whilst,  with  his  right  hand,  he  passes 
the  knife  into  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  to  a  depth  of  four  or  five  lines, 
the  edge  remaining  parallel  to  the  median  line.  Having  reached  into 
the  bladder,  the  blade  should  be  depressed  and  separated  from  the 
catheter,  whilst  its  heel  remains  rested  on  the  groove  in  the  latter ; 
and  the  knife  is  withdrawn  in  this  new  direction,  so  as  to  incise  the 
parts  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  prostate,  or  of  the  membranous 
portion  which  might  have  been  spared  in  entering,  and  to  enlarge 
the  opening  destined  to  serve  for  the  passage  of  the  calculus;  the 
left  index-finger  passed  into  the  wound  serves  to  measure  its  dimen- 
sions ;  and  if,  notwithstanding  the  manoeuvre  indicated  above,  it  seems 
still  insufficient,  the  knife  directed  on  it  serves  to  enlarge  it  to  the 
requisite  degree.  This  proceeding  gives  only  a  very  small  opening 
of  the  prostate ;  but  you  might  join  to  it  the  proceeding  of  Dupuytren, 
who,  after  making  the  external  incision,  passed  the  lithotome  cache  of 
Cdme  into  the  bladder,  turned  the  edge  directly  forwards,  and,  in 
withdrawing  it,  with  the  blade  open,  vertically,  divided  the  anterior 
portion  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  the  prostate,  and  a  portion  of  the 
urethra. 

In  the  apparatus  major,  the  neck  of  the  bladder  was  dilated  with 
special  instruments.  Guerin,  of  Bordeaux,  advised  after  incision, 
made  almost  like  Vacca's,  the  introduction  of  a  stalk  of  dry  carrot  re- 
newed every  morning,  to  dilate  the  wound,  and  not  to  extract  the 
calculus  until  after  several  days. 

II.  Lateral  Lithotomy  {taille  lateralisee).  Proceeding  of  Frlre 
Cbme. — The  apparatus  consists  of  the  following  objects :  1 .  A  grooved 
staff*,  as  large  as  possible,  according  to  the  age  of  the  patient.  2.  A 
straight  and  a  convex  bistoury.  3.  The  lithotome  cache  of  Frere 
Cdme,  which  is  too  well  known  to  need  description.  4.  Straight 
forceps  of  different  sizes,  and  a  curved  forceps.     5.  A  common  gorget, 
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a  curette,  and  a  sound.  6.  An  injection  syringe,  the  canula  of  which 
is  six  inches  long,  and  ends  in  an  olive-shaped  spout,  like  the  top  of 
a  watering-pot.  7.  A  silver  or  gum-elastic  canula,  furnished  with  a 
linen  bag  in  case  of  hemorrhage.  8.  A  basin  of  oil  to  grease  the  in- 
struments  with,  and  another  containing  hot  water.  9.  An  ordinarj 
dressing  apparatus.  Lastly — 10.  Two  bands  of  thread,  flannel,  or 
list,  of  the  breadth  of  two  or  three  fingers,  and  four  yards  long,  used 
to  bind  the  patient. 

The  patient  and  assistants  being  placed  as  we  have  described,  the 
surgeon — standing,  sitting,  or,  with  one  knee  bent  on  the  ground,  be- 
tween the  patient's  thighs — introduces  the  staff  in  a  direction  per- 
pendicular to  the  axis  of  the  body,  inclines  its  handle  towards  the 
patient's  right  groin,  and  gives  it  to  an  assistant  to  hold.  If  the  scro- 
tum is  small,  he  raises  it  with  the  ulnar  border  of  the  left  hand  strongly 
pronated,  and  extends  the  skin  of  the  perineum  transversely  with  the 
thumb  and  index-finger:  but,  if  the  scrotum  is  large  and  pendulous, 
the  assistant,  who  holds  the  staff,  raises  it  with  his  leA  hand,  avoid- 
ing compressing  the  testicles  and  dragging  the  skin  o(  the  perineum 
too  much  upwards.  The  surgeon  takes  the  convex  bistoury  in  his 
right  hand  in  the  first  position,  and  makes,  in  the  skin  and  cellulo- 
fatty  tissue  of  the  left  side  of  the  perineum,  an  incision  commencing  on 
the  raphe,  about  one  inch  in  front  of  the  anus,  and  terminating  at  the 
middle  part  of  a  line  extended  from  the  anus  to  the  tsummit  of  the 
tuber  ischii.  The  length  of  this  Incision  should  vary  according  to  the 
age  and  stature  of  the  patient.  If  the  subject  is  fat,  it  is  seldom  deep 
enough.  It  is  then  completed  by  dividing  little  by  little  the  cellulo- 
fatty  tissue. 

The  surgeon  then  passes  his  left  index-finger  to  the  bottom  of  the 
incision  to  recognize  the  situation  of  the  staff.  When  he  is  separated 
from  it  only  by  a  thin  layer  of  the  parts,  he  places  his  finger  so  that 
its  radial  border  looks  downward  and  its  ulnar  border  upwards,  and 
that  the  left  edge  of  the  groove  in  the  catheter  may  be  lodged  in  the. 
depression  that  separates  the  nail  from  the  pulp  of  the  finger.  Then 
seizing  the  straight  bistoury  as  a  pen,  it  is  passed  flat  on  the  nail  of 
the  index-finger,  and  its  point  pushed  into  the  groove  of  the  staff 
through  the  walls  of  the  urethra.  The  contact  of  the  two  instruments 
makes  the  operator  aware  of  the  success  of  this  manoeuvre.  He  then 
immediately  changes  the  situation  of  the  finger,  the  pulp  of  which  he 
places  on  the  back  of  the  bistoury,  and  presses  gently  on  it,  whilst 
he  [lushes  it  forwards  with  the  right  hand,  elevating  its  handle  slightly, 
to  cause  its  point  to  slide  in  the  groove  of  the  catheter;  then  he  de- 
presses the  handle  to  make  it  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle  from  before 
backwards  round  the  point,  which  rests  immovable,  and  cut  all  the 
part  of  the  urethra  that  covers  its  point.  The  incision  of  the  urethra 
should  be  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  long,  and  only  affect  its 
membranous  portion.  The  bulb  is  pushed  to  the  right  as  much  as 
possible ;  but  in  very  fat  people  it  is  almost  impossible  to  entirely 
avoid  it. 

When  the  urethra  is  incised  to  a  suflicient  extent,  and  the  operator 
feels  the  catheter  bare  under  his  finger,  he  replaces  this  finger  as  it 
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was  at  first ;  that  is  to  say,  so  that  the  left  edge  of  the  groove  may  be 
betweea  the  pulp  and  nail  of  the  finger.  The  lithotome  cache,  being 
first  arranged  so  as  to  open  to  a  proper  extent,  is  then  taken  and  held 
by  its  handle,  the  three  last  fingers  placed  beneath,  the  thumb  above, 
and  the  index*finger  stretched  along  the  shank  of  the  instrument ;  the 
tongue  at  its  end  is  passed  on  the  nail  into  the  groove  of  the  catheter. 
It  is  known  to  be  there  by  the  grating  of  the  two  metallic  instruments 
on  each  other.  Then  with  the  left  hand  he  takes  the  staff,  which 
the  assistant  gives  up,  and  raises  this  instrument  under  the  arch  of 
the  pubis,  whilst  he  pushes  the  end  of  the  lithotome  from  below  up- 
wards, keeping  the  tongue  always  applied  against  the  groove  of  the 
staff.  This  simultaneous  movement  of  the  two  instruments  from 
below  upwards  is  of  the  greatest  importance :  by  means  of  it  a  space 
is  left  between  the  convexity  of  the  staff  and  the  inferior  wall  of 
the  urethra,  through  which  the  lithotome  can  enter  the  canal. 

Then  the  surgeon  brings  the  handle  a  little  towards  himself,  and  at 
the  same  time  pushes  the  lithotome  and  makes  it  slide  in  the  groove 
of  the  staff  to  the  cul-de-sac  that  terminates  it.  He  then  disengages 
it  from  the  staff,  seeks  the  stone  with  its'  point,  and,  bavin?  assured 
himself  by  contact  with  it  that  he  is  in  the  bladder,  he  withdraws  the 
staff.  It  only  remains  to  incise  the  prostate  and  neck  of  the  bladder 
in  withdrawing  the  lithotome.  To  do  this,  the  surgeon  passes  the 
shank  of  the  instrument  under  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  and  presses 
against  the  right  os  pubis,  taking. care  that  the  shank  be  introduced 
far  enough  forwards  to  pass  one  inch  beyond  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 
He  seizes  the  part  of  the  instrument,  where  the  blade  joins  the  shank, 
with  the  thumb  and  index-finger  of  the  left  hand,  to  hold  it  firm  against 
the  arch  of  the  pubis,  and  causes  the  lithotome  to  execute  a  slight 
movement  of  rotation  on  its  axis,  which  gives  to  the  edge  of  the  blade 
the  same  direction  as  the  external  incision.  Then  he  presses  with 
the  four  fingers  of  his  right  hand  on  the  handle  of  the  blade  strongly 
enough  to  apply  it  against  the  handle  of  the  instmment,  and  cause 
the  blade  to  come  out  from  its  sheath.  Lastly,  he  withdraws  the 
opened  instrument  towards  himself  in  a  perfectly  horizontal  direction, 
until  he  judges,  by  the  length  to  which  it  is  come  out  from  the  wound, 
and  by  the  want  of  resistance,  that  the  prostate  is  divided;  and  he 
finishes  by  withdrawing  it  entirely,  depressing  the  wrist  not  to  incise 
too  deeply  the  fatty  parts  near  the  rectum. 

The  grand  art  in  withdrawing  the  lithotome  from  the  bladder  con- 
sists in  giving  it  a  perfectly  horizontal  direction,  and  bringing  out  the 
edge  of  the  blade  in  the  direction  of  the  external  incision.  By  too 
much  elevating  the  handle,  you  risk  w*oundingthe  base  of  the  bladder; 
by  too  much  depressing  it,  you  may  make  too  small  an  incision ;  by 
directing  the  blade  too  much  outwards,  you  may  wound  the  arteries 
of  the  perineum  ;  and,  too  low  down  or  behind,  the  rectum.  The  two 
last  are  the  inconveniences  most  difficult  to  avoid.  Boyer,  to  obviate 
them,  recommends  the  following  proceeding. 

Proceeding  of  Boyer, — For  ordinary- sized  calculi  he  opens  the  in- 
strument to  No.  9  only,  and  never  beyond  No.  11,  no  matter  how 
large  the  calculus,  enlarging  the  incision  afterwards,  if  necessary. 
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Instead  of  pressing  the  shank  of  the  lithotome  against  the  arch  of  the 
pubis,  he  applies  it  against  the  inferior  part  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
to  bring  it  near  the  widest  part  of  this  arch;  he  applies  the  concave 
part  of  this  shank  against  the  ramus  of  the  right  pubis,  so  that  the 
edge  of  the  blade  is  turned  almost  directly  outwards;  he  opens  it  and 
withdraws  it  in  this  direction;  and,  as  soon  as  he  is  made  aware  by 
the  signs  pointed  ont  that  the  prostate  is  divided,  he  allows  the  blade 
to  re-enter  its  sheath,  and  withdraws  the  instrument  closed.  In  this 
manner  the  internal  incision  is  almost  transverse,  and  forms  a  very 
acute  angle  with  the  external  incision;  but  this  angle  is  easily  effaced 
by  pressure  with  the  finger,  and  opposes  no  obstacle  to  extraction  of 
the  stone.  Boyer  never  opened  any  artery  that  caused  considerable 
hemorrhage,  and  the  rectum  is  not  at  all  endangered.^ 

*  In  England  the  knife  seems  now  to  be  generally  preferred  to  the  lithotome  eacb^ 
and  cutting  gorget ;  and  the  lateral  operation,  as  usually  performed,  so  nearly  resembles 
that  of  Cheselden,  that  it  is  commonly  called  his  proceeding.  We  extract  the  following 
iVom  Mr.  Fergusson's  Pract.  Surgery,  p.  567. 

**  With  tome  slight  modifications,  the  following  is  a  descsription  of  the  proceediog,  and 
•uoh  as  I  should  recommend : — Every  care  being  taken,  as  in  all  other  operations, 
whether  capital  or  not,  that  the  patient  is  in  as  favourable  a  condition  as  drcurastances  will 
permit,  the  perineum  should  be  shaved;  a  clyster  of  warm  water  should  be  administered 
about  an  hour  before,  and  he  should  be  desired  to  retain  bis  urine  until  after  the  opera- 
tion. Everything  being  prepared,  the  first  step  is  to  introduce  the  stafi^  which  should 
be  as  large  as  the  urethra  will  admit  with  ease, and  having  the  groove  presented  a  little 
to  the  left  sifle  of  the  urethra.  This  being  slowly  and  cautiously  done,  as  with  the 
catheter,  the  int^trnment  should  be  made  to  strike  the  stone,  and  should  then  be  given  in 
charge  to  an  assitfiant."  (''  It  is  hooked  against  the  symphysis  and  entrusted  to  an  as* 
sistaiit,  with  directions  to  maintain  the  position  steadily  from  first  to  last,  neither  to  turn 
St  Fo  ns  to  biilffo  in  the  perineum,  nor  to  depress  the  handle  as  the  knife  enters  the 
bladder;  the  surgeon's  left  hand  is  thus  left  at  liberty  to  guide  the  knife,  and  guard 
important  parts  from  danger."  Li8ton*s  Op.  Surg.  p.  004.)  Next,  the  patient  should  be 
secured  in  the  manner  described.  **  Then  the  hurgcon  bhould  seat  himself  in  front  of 
the  perineum,  having  previously  arranged  with  an  assistant  about  having  the  instru* 
ments  liandcd  to  him,  or  having  already  arran^'ed  them  properly  on  a  chair  at  his  side; 
now  it  may  be  well  to  pass  the  fore-finger  of  the  left  bond,  well  oiled,  into  the  rectum, 
to  ascertain  tlie  size  of  the  prostate  (if  that  has  not  been  previously  done),  and  also 
the  depth  of  this  organ  from  the  surface;  next,  having  withdrawn  his  finger,  he  should 
trace  the  course  of  the  rami  of  the  pubis  and  ischium  on  the  left  side,  ascertain  the 
position  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  latter  bone  on  each  side,  and,  having  scanned  the  whole 
surfucc,  he  should  proceed  to  use  the  knife,  which  he  should  hold  much  in  the  manner 
of  a  common  bistoury.  The  point  should  be  entered  about  one  inch  and  three  fourths 
in  front  of  the  anus,  about  a  line's  breadth  left  of  the  rapli^  pushed  through  the  skin,  and 
carried  by  a  kind  of  sawing  motion  down  to  the  left  side  of  the  perineum,  about  an  inch 
beyond  tiie  anus,  tiie  middle  of  the  incision  being  at  equal  distances  from  the  latter  part 
and  the  tuberosity."  (**  The  knife  is  then  entered  freely  into  the  perineum,  about  an 
inch  more  or  less  behind  the  scrotum,  and  is  made  to  cut  downwards  and  outwards 
through  the  skin  and  the  superficial  fascia,  in  a  line  about  midway  betwixt  the  tuberosity 
of  the  i^'hium  and  the  anus,  and,  beyond  that  orifice,  towards  the  sacro-ischiatic  liga- 
ment." Lision.)  ^  Next,  the  blade  should  be  run  along  the  surface  of  the  exposetl  cel- 
lular tissue;  and  then  the  point  of  the  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  should  be  thrust  into 
the  wound  a  little  in  front  of  the  anus,  so  as  to  penetrate  between  the  accelerator  urinap 
muscle  and  the  erector — the  knife  being  applied  to  any  part  which  ofifera  resistance; 
now  with  a  little  force  the  finger  can  Ije  placed  upon  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra,  and  the  groove  in  the  statf,  and  the  blade,  with  the  fiat  surfaces  nearly  hori- 
zontal, hhonid  be  carried  aloni;  above  the  finger,  made  to  perforate  the  urethra  about 
three  lines  in  front  of  the  prostate,  and  then  be  slid  along  the  groove  until  it  has  entered 
the  bladder,  having  slit  open  the  side  of  the  urethra  and  notched  the  margin  of  the 
prostate  in  its  course.  In  withdrawing  the  knife,  if  the  stone  is  supi)osed  to  be  one  of 
considerable  magnitude,  the  blade  should  be  kept  a  little  out  of  the  groove,  so  as  to  in*' 
crease  the  incision  of  the  prostate.    The  forefinger  of  the  left  hand  should  next  be 
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III.  Bilateral  Lithotomy.  Proceeding  of  Dupuytren. — The  in- 
instruoients  preferred  by  Dupuytren  are: — 1.  A  sound  lighter  than 
the  ordinary  sound,  sloped  ofi*  at  the  ends  of  its  groove,  and  ex- 
panded at  the  place  where  it  is  most  curved  in  the  length  of  two 
inches,  the  better  to  distend  the  urethra,  and  terminated  by  an  oblong 
expansion  without  any  cul-de-sac  of  the  groove.  .  2.  A  double-edged 
bistoury  fixed  in  a  handle,  and  sharp  on  each  edge  for  about  one-third 
of  an  incL  starting  from  its  point.  3.  A  double  lithotome,  the  two 
blades  of  which  are  opened  by  one  handle,  and,  by  means  of  a  peculiar 
mechanism,  separate  in  a  curved  direction,  so  as  to  divide  the  pros- 
tate on  each  side  in  its  oblique  diameters.  The  opening  of  these 
blades  varies  from  half  an  inch  to  nearly  two  inches. 

The  patiient  being  placed  as  usual,  the  catheter  is  introduced  into 
the  bladder,  and  confided  to  an  assistant,  who  maintains  it  in  a  per- 
fectly vertical  position.  The  surgeon  with  his  left  hand  extends  the 
integuments  of  the  perineum,  and  with  his  right  hand,  armed  with  the 
double-edged  knife,  he  makes  a  semicircular  incision  commencing  on 
the  right  between  the  anus  and  ischium,  and  terminating  on  the  left 
at  the  corresponding  point;  passing  half  an  inch  in  front  of  the  anus, 
the  anterior  part  of  which  it  circumscribes.  The  instrument  divides 
successively  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  superficial  perineal  fascia, 
and  the  anterior  part  of  the  sphincter  externus.  The  commencement 
of  the  membranous  portion  of  the  urethra  being  laid  bare,  the  nail  of 
the  lefl  index-finger  feels  through  the  inferior  wall  of  the  canal  the 
groove  in  the  catheter,  and  guides  to  it  the  point  of  the  bistoury.  It 
is  of  consequence  that,  during  all  this  first  part  of  the  operations,  the 
finger  depress  the  inferior  part  of  the  wound,  protect  it,  and  keep  the 
rectum  away  from  the  cutting  instrument. 

Afler  having  opened  the  urethra  to  the  extent  of  about  one-third  of 

•lipped  slowly  into  tbe  bladder  along  the  staff,  and  in  9uch  a  manner  as  to  cause  dilata- 
tion of  the  surrounding  textures,  and  its  point  should  bo  moved  alx)ut  in  search  of  the 
•tone;  which,  being  found,  should  be  retained  in  a  position  near  the  neck  of  the  viscus; 
then  tbe  assistant  should  be  desired  to  remove  the  staff,  and  the  surgeon  should  introduce 
the  forceps  along  tbe  upper  surface  of  tbe  finger,  slowly  withdrawing  the  latter  as  the 
former  makes  progress :  their  entrance  will  be  deiK>ted  by  a  gush  of  urine,  at  which  in- 
stant the  blades  should  be  expanded,  and  now,  in  all  probability,  will  be  closed  upon 
tbe  stone;  extraction  should  then  be  effected  by  a  slow  zigzag  movement;  and,  this 
being  done,  the  operation  is  completed/' 

There  are  several  variations  iu  the  manner  of  performing  the  operation,  and  the  in- 
struments used;  amongst  tliem  wo  may  mention  the  following: — Most  surgeons  direct 
the  assistant  to  cause  the  staff  to  project  a  little  on  the  lef\  side  of  the  perineum ;  and, 
when  about  to  pass  the  knife  into  the  bladder,  they  take  the  handle  of  the  staff  in  their 
own  lef\  hand,  and  bring  it  down  to  the  horizontal  position.  Sir  R  Brodie  uses  a  beaked 
knife;  or,  if  the  stone  is  large,  a  double  edged  knife  with  a  Ijeak  in  the  centre,  po  as  to 
divide  both  sides  of  the  prostate.  Mr.  Key  prefers  a  straight  staff.  The  late  Mr.  Mar- 
tineau,  of  Norwich,  af\er  having  divided  the  membranous  and  prostatic  portions  of  the 
urethra,  gently  introduced  a  gorget  with  a  bluntieh  etlge ;  the  opening  of  the  bladder  Mras 
thus  enlarged  smoothly,  and  to  a  sufiicieni  extent.  It  is  »iill  employed  very  successfully 
fay  his  suoceasor,  Mr.  Dalrymple.  (Liston,  p.  507.)  Lastly,  there  is  the  method  which 
was  employed  by  Cheselden,  and  which  is  still  practiced  by  a  very  experienced  and 
successful  lithotomist,  Mr.  C.  Mayo  of  Winchester.  In  this  method  the  operator,  aAer 
making  the  usual  external  incisions,  "•  cuts  into  the  side  of  the  prostate  as  far  back  as  he 
can  reach,  and  brings  out  the  knife  along  the  groove  of  the  staff  into  the  membranous 
part  of  the  urethra,"  thus  making  the  incision  into  die  neck  of  the  bladder  from  behind 
ibrwards,  instead  of  from  before  backwards,  as  in  the  other  varieties  (Druit,  p.  488). 
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an  inch,  the  nail  of  the  left  index-finger  placed  in  the  superior  part  of 
the  wound,  serves  to  guide  the  lithotome,  which,  held  in  the  right 
hand,  the  thumb  beneath,  and  the  two  first  fingers  above,  is  presented 
to  the  catheter,  the  convexity  of  its  curve  looking  downwards  towards 
the  anus. 

The  contact  of  the  instruments  being  well  recognized,  the  surgeon 
takes  the  handle  of  the  sound  in  his  left  hand,  and,  elevating  the  in- 
strument under  the  symphysis  pubis,  slides  the  lithotome  along  its 
groove  into  the  bladder.  This  done,  the  staff  is  withdrawn;  the 
lithotome  should  then  be  turned  so  as  to  present  its  concavity  to  the 
anus.  Lastly,  the  surgeon,  grasping  it  in  the  usual  manner,  takes 
the  lever  in 'his  right  hand,  depresses  it  to  the  handle,  and  withdraws 
the  unsheathed  instrument,  not  horizontally,  but  inclining,  it  progres- 
sively downwards  until  the  blades  are  entirely  brought  out. 

The  index-finger  is  then  introduced  into  the  wound,  to  measure  the 
extent  of  the  incisions  made,  and  serves  as  a  guide  for  the  forceps. 
If  the  opening  made  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  and  prostate  seems 
insufficient,  it  would  be  easy  to  enlarge  it  on  each  side  with  a  straight 
button-pointed  bistoury;  guided  on  the  index-finger.  Without  doubt 
the  first  incision  might  be  made  with  the  ordinary  lithotbme  cache, 
and  the  second  with  a  probe-pointed  bistoury;  or  you  might  use  the 
bistoury  for  each,  and  the  proceeding  would  be  simplified ;  but  it 
would  be  at  the  expense  of  the  security  and  rapidity  of  the  operation. 

We  would  only  add  that,  as  Dupuytren  does  not  make  his  blades 
diverge  at  farthest  more  than  two  inches,  you  might  use  a  double 
lithotome,  the  blades  of  which  diverge  parallelly.  The  prostate  might 
well  bear  this  incision  across  without  its  circumference  being  passed. 
In  this  way  the  complication  of  the  instrument  would  be  in  some 
measure  diminished. 

IV.  Quadrilateral  Lithotomy.  Proceeding  of  M.  Vidal .  de 
Cassis, — The  incision  of  the  external  part  is  the  same  as  for  the  bila- 
teral operation.  M.  Vidal  proposes  to  incise  the  prostate  in  its  four 
oblique  radii.  For  this  purpose  you  may  use  the  button-pointed  bis- 
toury alone,  or  the  double  lithotome  of  Dupuytren  for  the  inferior  inci- 
sions, and  the  bistoury  for  the  superior;  or,  lastly,  a  lithotome  with 
four  blades,  proposed  by  M.  Vidal  and  made  by  M.  Colombat,  but  of 
which  the  former  did  not  perceive  the  inconvenience  of  its  not  being 
able  to  open  in  the  bladder,  in  case  it  is  occupied  by  a  large  calculus. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  any  surgeon  commences  by 
performing  these  four  incisions  on  the  prostate.  If  one  does  not  suf- 
fice, a  second  is  made ;  if  two  are  still  not  enough,  three  or  four  may 
be  made.  But  there  are  no  more  rules  :  the  bistoury  goes  at  random, 
and  there  is  nothing  to  warn  whether  the  boundaries  of  the  prostate 
are  reached;  which  boundaries  it  is  essential  to  respect  in  the  method 
by  numerous  incisions.  I  shall  return  to  this  point  in  the  appreciation 
of  all  the  methods  of  lithotomy. 

(2.)  RectO'Vesical  Lithotomy, 

Surgical  Jlnatomy, — Starling  from  the  end  of  the  colon,  the  rectum 
passes  at   first  rather  obliquely  from  left  to  right,  and  from  above 
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downwards  (see  Fig.  22);  then  it  bends  from  behind  forwards  under 
the  bladder  as  far  as  the  prostate;  lastly,  from  thence  to  the  anus  it 
passes  downwards  and  backwards,  so  that  it  may  be  considered  as 
formed  of  three  parts.  The  first,  extended  from  the  end  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure  to  where  the  intestine  leaves  the  peritoneum,  constitutes  more 
than  half  its  length;  flexible  and  free,  its  relations  are  not  of  much 
importance.  The  middle  portion,  included  between  the  two  bends  of 
the  intestine,  is,  according  to  Sanson,  three  inches  in  length  ;  but  this 
IB  very  exaggerated.  It  passes  from  above  downwards  and  from 
behind  forwards,  and  is  slightly  curved  in  the  same  direction.  It  cor- 
responds  constantly — 1.  Behind,  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  sacrum,  to 
the  coccyx  and  floor  formed  by  the  ischio-coxygeal  muscles.  2.  Below 
to  the  base  of  the  bladder,  from  which  it  is  separated  on  the  outside, 
and  below  by  the  vesiculse  seminales  and  vasa  differentia,  and  lower 
down  by  the  prostate.  3.  At  the  sides  to  an  abundant  cellular  tissue. 
It  is  deprived  of  peritoneum,  excepting  sometimes  at  its  upper  part, 
when  the  bladder  is  much  contracted.  Its  muscular  coat  is  more 
thick,  and  better  furnished,  especially  with  longitudinal  fibres.  Lastly, 
on  all  sides  it  is  surrounded  by  a  loose  and  abundant  cellular  tissue 
(excepting  under  the  prostate,  where  it  is  more  compact),  which  al- 
lows it  numerous  variations  in  size.  The  third  portion,  comprised 
between  the  prostate  and  anus,  is,  according  to  Sanson,  one  inch  and 
a  half  long.  This  is  also  exaggerated  by  one-half.  Sanson  probably 
measured  the  rectum  dissected  out  and  detached  from  the  surrounding 
parts.  I  have  already  shown  how  fallacious  this  method  is  on  the 
urethra.  The  last  portion  is  then,  at  the  extreme,  one  inch  and  one- 
fifth  long;  it  descends  obliquely  backwards.  Its  superior  part  is 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  abundant  cellular  tissue,  excepting  in 
front,  where  it  corresponds  to  the  prostate.  Lower  down  it  is  enve- 
loped by  the  sphincters.  Its  structure  differs  from  that  of  the  others. 
In  fact,  the  longitudinal  fibres  cease  suddenly,  and  there  are  only  cir- 
cular fibres,  the  thickness  of  which  increases  as  the  intestine  descends; 
and  which  furnish  two  elongations  under  the  skin,  one  of  which,  the 
longest,  passes  to  the  bulb,  the  other  to  the  coccyx. 

The  base  of  the  bladder,  divided  on  the  outside  into  three  surfaces, 
by  the  vesiculse  seminales,  corresponds  by  its  lateral  surfaces  to  an 
abundant  fatty  cellular  tissue,  which  separates  them  from  the  levator 
ani ;  the  middle  portion  triangular,  with  its  base  superiorly,  bounded 
by  the  peritoneum,  is  immediately  applied  on  the  rectum,  the  curve  of 
which  it  follows  to  the  prostate.  There  it  separates  from  it  slightly 
and  raises  a  little  forwards  to  reach  the  urethra,  which  is  the  continua- 
tion of  it. 

We  have  pointed  out  the  direction  of  the  urethra  in  the  article  on 
catheterism.  It  will  suffice  to  add  that,  on  leaving  the  prostate,  it 
separates  from  the  intestine,  forming  an  angle  open  towards  the  peri- 
neum. The  urethra  in  front,  the  skin  and  sphincter  below,  and  the 
rectum  behind,  bound  a  triangular  space,  the  base  of  which  is  at  the 
raphe,  the  summit  at  the  prostate,  and  which  is  filled  by  cellulo-fatty 
tissue. 

Starting  from  the  rectum,  along  the  median  line  of  the  body,  we  find 
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in  front  of  the  intestine — first,  in  front  of  its  middle  portion,  some  loose 
cellular  tissue,  a  network  of  veins,  and  the  inTerior  wall  of  the  bladder. 
Secondly,  lower  down  the  prostate,  traversed  by  the  ejaculatorj  ducts. 
Thirdly,  in  front  of  the  inferior  portion,  the  mucous  membrane, 
strengthened  by  the  sphincter;  the  triangular  space  pointed  out,  and 
altogether  in  front,  the  bulb  of  the  urethra,  and  the  ]>osterior  part  of 
the  corpora  cavernosa,  but  nowhere  any  remarkable  vessel  (Sanson). 

There  are  two  principal  methods,  each  invented  by  Sanson ;  the 
first,  which  consisted  in  opening  the  bladder  above  the  prostate,  has 
been  since  given  up  by  the  author  himself;  and  for  the  second,  Sanson 
has  adopted,  instead  of  his  former  proceeding,  that  which  we  are  about 
to  describe. 

Proceeding  of  Vacca  Berlingkieri, — The  subject  being  placed  as 
for  perineal  lithotomy,  the  staff  is  introduced  into  the  bladder,  and 
an  assistant  keeps  it  in  a  vertical  direction,  so  that  its  groove  may  ex- 
actly correspond  to  the  median  line.  The  index-finger  of  the  left 
hand  should  be  introduced  into  the  rectum,  with  its  palmar  surface 
forwards.  On  this  surface  the  blade  of  a  common  straight  bistoury  is 
passed  to  a  depth  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  only,  beyond  the  border 
of  the  anus;  then  the  handle  being  depressed,  its  point  is  pushed  for- 
wards, through  the  parietes  of  the  intestine,  at  the  height  mentioned; 
its  edge  being  then  directed  upwards,  divides  at  the  same  time  the 
sphincter  ani,  the  inferior  part  of  the  rectum,  the  perineum  from  the 
anus  to  the  bulb,  and  the  cellular  triangle  that  separates  these  two 
parts.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  prostate  may  then  be  felt  through 
the  wound,  and  in  front  of  it  the  muscular  portion  of  the  urethra  and 
the  staff*.  The  nail  of  the  index-finger  then  serves  as  in  the  lateral 
operation,  to  find  the  groove  in  the  staff*,  and  guide  into  it  the  point 
of  the  knife.  The  staff  is  then  elevated,  and  the  bistoury  slid  along 
it  into  the  bladder.  As  soon  as  it  has  entered  the  neck  of  the  bladder, 
the  surgeon  should  depress  it  so  as  to  divide  the  prostate  downwards 
and  backwards,  on  the  median  line,  without  passing  beyond  its  cir- 
cumference, and  especially  without  again  touching  the  incision  of 
the  rectum.  In  this  way  the  wound  presents  a  passage  very  oblique 
from  above  downwards,  and  slightly  from  before  backwards.  The 
intestine  is  injured  as  little  as  possible :  at  each  effort  of  excretion  the 
mucous  membrane  is  depressed  over  the  wound,  and  the  latter  is 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  to  heal  without  fear  of  fis- 
tula. The  only  parts  affected  are  the  rectum  at  its  inferior  part,  the 
sphincter  ani,  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra,  and  the  prostate 
itself;  that  is  to  say,  you  divide  the  parts  that  were  distended,  or 
even  torn,  in  the  apparatus  major. 

(3.)  Hypogastric  Lithotomy  {High  Operation). 

Anatomy. — The  peritoneum,  w*hich  lines  the  abdominal  parietes, 
is  applied  on  the  internal  surjface  of  the  muscles,  and  on  the  fascia 
so  much  the  more  loosely  the  lower  it  is  examined.  Arrived  near  the 
pubis,  it  bends  backwards  to  reach  the  posterior  surface  of  the  bladder, 
being  separated  from  its  anterior  surface  by  the  urachus.  Between 
this  fold  of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  superior  border  of  the  pubis,  is  a 
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free  space,  varying  according  as  the  bladder,  full  or  empty,  rises  higher 
or  descends  lower.  At  this  point  the  anterior  surface  of  this  viscera  is 
separated  from  the  pubis  and  linea  alba  by  adipose  tissue  only.  On 
incising  along  the  linea  alba,  you  have  only  to  divide  the  skin,  fascia 
superficialis,  and  anterior  aponeurosis  of  the  recti  muscles  to  reach  the 
adipose  tissue,  and,  if  you  divide  it,  the  peritoneum  above,  and  the 
bladder  below. 

Proceeding  of  ^mussat. — The  patient  is  laid  horizontally  on  a  table* 
covered  with  a  mattrass,  but  in  such  a  way  that  his  pelvis  may  be  the 
most  elevated  part ;  the  hair  of  the  pubis  should  be  previously  shaved 
off.  The  operator,  standing  on  the  left  side,  introduces  a  sound  into 
the  bladder,  to  again  recognize  the  stone,  and  injects  through  this 
sound  a  glass  or  two  of  warm  water;  after  which  he  withdraws  it,  and 
an  intelligent  assistant  places  his  finger  on  the  meatus  to  prevent  the 
return  of  the  injection,  taking  care  to  press  the  penis  but  lightly.  The 
operator  then  changes  to  the  right  side  of  the  patient,  seeks  to  recog- 
nize the  edge  of  the  symphysis,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  point 
to  be  divided  by  the  bistoury,  makes  an  incision  which  divides  the 
skin  and  fat  to  the  linea  alba  from  above  downwards,  in  the  extent  of 
three  fingers'  breadths,  above,  and  a  little  in  front  of 'the  symphysis. 
The  index-finger  seeks  the  linea  alba  at  the  bottom  of  the  incision. 
As  soon  as  it  is  recognized,  he  incises  it  downwards  to  the  extent  of 
one  inch  at  most ;  more  deeply,  a  strong  aponeurosis  is  found.  In  order 
to  open  it  without  injuring  the  peritoneum,  the  edge  of  the  bistoury  is 
turned  up,  and  its  point  is  gently  passed  in  from  before  backwards, 
immediately  above  the  symphysis  pubis.  When  the  resistance  is 
overcome,  the  incision  is  prolonged  upwards,  and  then  an  attempt  is 
made  to  introduce  the  finger.  If  it  is  tight,  free  it  gently,  right  and 
left,  and  downwards,  avoiding  injuring  the  os  pubis. 

When  the  index-finger  penetrates  easily,  it  soon  meets  the  summit 
of  the  bladder;  this  finger  should  then  be  directed  downwards,  between 
the  symphysis  and  bladder,  without  deviating,  and  w^ithout  penetrat- 
ing too  deeply,  the  nail  turned  forwards,  and  the  pulp  of  the  finger 
backwards.  Now  the  operator  introduces  the  right  index-finger  into 
the  rectum,  and,  by  elevating  the  base  of  the  bladder,  assures  himself 
that  it  is  this  organ  that  he  holds  between  these  two  fingers.  Then 
he  insinuates  the  blade  of  a  bistoury  flat  between  his  finger  and  the 
bones:  having  reached  the  part  where  he  wishes  to  plunge  it  in,  he 
slightly  curves  his  finger  backwards  and  upwards,  and  boldly  pushes 
in  the. bistoury,  from  above  downwards,  and  from  before  backwanis; 
if  its  blade  is  wide,  there  is  no  need  of  extending  the  incision.  The 
left  index-finger  is  immediately  plunp^ed  into  the  opening  directly  down- 
wards, with  a  boring  movement.  The  finger  closes  the  incision,  and 
hinders  the  liquid  from  coming  out;  and  you  may  explore  all  the 
cavity  of  the  bladder.  Then  the  finger  is  bent  as  a  crochet,  and,  the 
bladder  being  drawn*  up,  the  opening  is  enlarged  by  traction  only. 
The  liquid  escapes  in  abundance,  and  the  tenettes  should  be  immedi- 
ately introduced;  the  finger  serves  at  the  same  time  to  guide  them, 
to  push  the  stone  into  them,  and  to  see,  after  its  extraction,  whether 
the  bladder  contains  any  more.     After  extraction  is  finished,  the  end 
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of  a  large  curved  canula  is  introduced  into  the  bladder  to  direct  the 
urine  to  the  outside.  The  wound  is  re-united  over  it  by  first  intention, 
and  the  threads  that  retain  the  canula  should  be  fixed  with  adhesive 
plasters. 

Proceeding  of  Baudens. — He  does  not  inject  into  the  bladder;  be- 
fore taking  up  his  bistoury,  he  marks  with  the  nail  the  situation  of 
the  symphysis,  and  the  extent  to  which  the  incision  should  be  limited 
superiorly.  The  skin  and  subcutaneons  tissue  being  divided,  he  re- 
cognizes the  linea  alba,  and  incises  some  lines  outside  the  aponeurosis 
that  covers  the  rectus  muscle  to  the  same  extent  as  the  skin  ;  then 
resigning  the  bistoury,  he  tears  the  cellular  tissue  that  divides  the  two 
recti  muscles  with  the  finger,  plunges  the  left  index-finger  behind  the 
symphysis  pubis,  penetrates  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder ;  and  then 
curving  back  his  finger  as  a  crochet,  and  scraping  with  his  nail  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  bladder,  from  below  upwards,  he  brings  up- 
wards the  fold  of  the  peritoneum,  in  such  a  way,  that  the  bistoury 
conducted  by  the  right  hand,  and  guided  on  the  nail  of  the  left  indi- 
cator, is  plunged  into  the  bladder  without  risk  of  wounding  the  ab- 
dominal serous  membrane.  The  remainder  as  in  the  proceeding  of 
Amussat. 

The  second  proceeding  is  the  simplest  and  safest ;  but,  if  the  bladder 
is  empty,  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  drawing  back  the  perito- 
neum to  a  sufficient  height.  Injection  should  then  be  previously 
performed. 

M.  Baudens  also  reasonably  advises  freely  dividing  the  skin  down- 
wards, lest  it  should  recede  before  the  bistoury,  and  the  subjacent 
cellular  tissue  be  cut  a  little  lower  than  it,  and  a  kind  of  pouch 
("  nid  de  pigeon")  result,  through  which  the  urine  could  infiltrate 
into  the  scrotum. 

M.  Belmas  proposes  a  catheter  containing  a  sharp  stylet  {**  sonde  a 
dard;'')  he  introduces  it  through  the  urethra  ;  its  use  is  to  extend  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  and  consequently  push  back  the  peri- 
toneum upwards,  and  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  bistoury.  This 
sound  complicates  the  proceeding  of  operation  without  making  it  more 
safe. 

appreciation. — It  is  very  difficult  to  make  an  absolute  choice  be- 
tween the  different  methods  of  lithotomy,  or  even  to  point  out  the 
cases  in  which  one  should  be  preferred  to  another,  so  much  difference 
of  opinion  still  exists  on  this  point.  When  the  calculus  is  more  than 
about  two  inches  in  diameter,  the  high  operation  is  generally  thought 
necessary.  When  the  calculus  is  smaller,  most  surgeons  still  prefer 
perineal  lithotomy  by  the  lateral  (*'  lateralisee")  or  bilateral  method. 

After  much  study  and  comparison,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  but  very  little  influence  on  the  result  of  the  operations,  as  regards 
the  life  or  death  of  the  patients,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  proceeding 
of  operation.  This  influence  only  exists  inasmuch  as  the  proceedings 
expose,  more  or  less,  to  pain  and  loss  of  blood,  and,  especially,  to  in- 
flammation. It  is  the  pain  and  inflammation  that  kill  the  patients, 
after  lithotomy :  and  the  most  powerful  causes  of  these  assuredly  are  the 
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dragging,  tearing,  and  bruising  of  the  tissues ;  accidents,  inevitable  in 
all  the  proceedings  of  perineal  lithotomy,  when  the  calculus  surpasses 
the  most  moderate  proportions,  and  which,  when  the  patient  does  not 
sink  under  them,  cause  the  most  serious  infirmities.  I  have  seen 
several  patients,  who  had  been  cut  bj  the  most  skilful  operators, 
the  limits  of  the  prostate  being  respected,  who  had  lost  all  faculty  of 
having  erections  and  ejaculating.  I  saw  one  who,  in  addition  fo 
the  absolute  loss  of  his  genital  functions,  could  not  retain  his  urine, 
and  was  obliged  to  keep  bis  penis  jconstantly  squeezed  by  a  constrictor. 
Double,  triple,  and  quadruple  incisions,  do  not  definitely  augment 
the  extent  or  elasticity  of  the  external  layers  of  the  prostate ;  and,  by 
dividing  it  still  more,  they  seem  to  expose  it  more  also  to  be  bruised 
in  the  passage  of  the  calculus. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  only  one  way  of  rendering  perineal  litho- 
tomy less  dangerous,  at  least  as  regards  the  operation  itself;  it  con- 
sists in  following  a  precept  entirely  opposed  to  that  which  is  generally 
laid  down,  viz.  in  dividing  the  prostate  freely  vn  one  side  beyond 
ii$  limits;  cutting  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  the  cellular  tissue, 
if  the  size  of  the  stone  necessitates  it ;  in  a  word,  in  making  so  free 
a  passage  for  the  stone  that  the  wound  may  remain  an  incision,  and 
not  be  complicated  by  contusions  and  lacerations.*     As  for  the  external 

*  It  will  be  sMn  that  M.  Malgaigne, boldly  and  decidedly,  lays  it  down  at  a  precept, 
that  the  proetate  should  be  fVeely  divided  beyond  its  limits  or  circumference.  As  this, 
however,  is  a  very  disputed  point,  and  a  question  of  the  highest  importance  on  account 
of  the  serious  nature  of  the  accidents  attributed  to  each  metliod  by  its  opponents,  and 
the  great  respect  due  to  the  high  names  and  authorities  range<l  on  either  si<le,  we 
think  it  necessary  to  support  M.  Malgaigne's  precept  by  quoting  the  words  of  those  who 
agree  with  him,  at  the  same  time  that  we  mention  the  authorities  opposed  to  it  and 
their  objections. 

The  question  i^— To  what  extent  should  the  prostate  be  divided  ?  Should  the  incision 
be  limited  to  a  few  lines  or  to  within  its  fibrous  envelope?  or  should  it  be  freely  divided 
beyond  this  envelope,  as  advised  by  M.  Malgaignef 

The  reason  for  limiting  the  incision,  and  not  cutting  beyond  the  fibrous  envelope  of 
the  prostate,  is,  in  Mr.  LUton's  words,  **  to  avoid  all  interference  with  the  reflection  of 
the  ilio- vesical  fascia  Aom  the  sides  of  the  pelvic  cavity  over  the  base  of  the  gland  and 
tide  of  the  bladder.  If  this  natural  boundary  betwixt  the  exterrml  and  internal  cellular 
tissue  is  broken  up,  there  is  scarcely  a  possibility  of  preventing  infiltration  of  urine,  which 
must  almost  certainly  prove  fatal.  The  prostate  and  other  parts  around  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  are  wery  elastio  and  yielding,  so  that  without  much  solutkm  of  their  continuity, 
and  without  the  least  laceration,  the  opening  can  be  so  dilated  as  to  admit  the  fore- 
finger readily ;  through  the  same  wound  the  forceps  can  be  introduced  upon  this  as  n 
guide;  and  they  can  also  be  removed  along  with  a  stone  of  considerable  dimen«ion»,  say 
from  three  to  five  inches  in  circumference  in  one  direction,  and  from  four  to  six  in  the 
largest" — p.  506. 

Yelpeau's  objectioiL — We  translate  the  folk>wing  from  M.  Velpeau^s  Anaiomie  Chirur- 
gksale,  torn.  ii.  p.  242  : — **  The  first  rule  consists  in  not  prolonging,  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  division  of  the  prostate  beyond  iu  circumference.  The  fkct  is,  if  this  rule 
is  not  attended  to,  the  neck  of  the  bladder  is  more  or  less  divided,  the  li(>s  of  the  wound 
being  no  longer  maintained  by  the  solid  tissues  that  surround  the  gland,  nor  by  a  more  or 
less  thick  band  of  its  envelope,  separate  in  such  a  way  that  the  urine  easily  escapes,  arxl 
is  effused  in  the  surrounding  parts.  Then  two  things  are  to  be  feared :  1 .  Urinary  fistula ; 
3.  Inflamroation  of  the  cellalar  tissue  that  surrounds  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  which  in- 
flammation spreads  to  the  cellular  layer  between  the  rectum  and  prostate,  the  prostate 
and  pubis,  the  perineal  fascia  and  the  pelvic  fascia,  and  is  prolonged  to  the  peritoneum  and 
bladder.  There  is  another  reason  why  the  surgeon  should  be  on  his  guard :  it  it,  that 
abnormal  arteries  of  considerable  size  have  been  met  with,  surroumling  the  prostate. 
Haller  mentions  a  case;  Burns  and  Winslow  mention  three  cases;  Harrison  three  others; 
Tiedemann  and  Meckel  speak  of  it  as  rtry  common;  I  have  myself  seen  it  twictu" 
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wound,  it  seems  to  roe  that  it  might  be  enlarged  advantageously,  if 
required,  by  encroaching,  more  or  less,  on  the  right  side  of  the  raphe, 
to  obviate  the  necessity  of  approaching  too  near  the  sciatic  tuberosity. 

1 

Scarpa  say?,  **If,  in  order  to  avoid  distending  the  parts  to  the  extent  of  eight  lines,  the 
base  of  the  prosiate  gland,  together  with  the  orifice  of  the  bladder  and  a  part  of  iu 
fundus,  be  divided  to  a  depth  equivalent  to  it,  the  event  would  necessarily  be  an  effusion 
of  urine  into  the  cellular  membrane  between  the  rectum  and  bladder,  and  consequently 
suppuration,  gangrene,  fistulrr,  and  other  serious  evils."— Memoir  on  the  Cutting  Gorget 
of  Hawkins,  &c.,  translated  by  Wishart,  p.  485. 

The  reasons  for  preferring  free  incision  to  a  limited  incision  and  dilatation,  are  given 
above  by  M.  Malgaipne ;  to  them  we  may  add  the  opinions  and  experience  of  Mr.  S. 
Cooper,  as  stated  in  his  Surgical  Dictionary.  **  1  have  seen  the  lateral  operation  per- 
formed an  immense  number  of  times  with  beaked  knives,  the  litbotome  cach^  various 
kinds  of  gorgets,  or  common  scalpels.  Generally  speaking,  those  surgeons  who  mude 
only  a  small  incision  into  the  bladder  and  kept  their  patients  a  long  while  on  the  operating^ 
table  ere  they  8ucocede<l  in  getting  out  the  stone  by  the  repeated  and  forcible  use  of  the 
forceps,  had  the  mortification  to  see  yery  few  of  their  patients  recover;  a  large  propor- 
tion of  them  being  carried  olf  by  peritonitis  on  the  third  or  fourth  day  after  the  operation. 
On  the  contrary,  when  the  incision  was  ample  and  direct,  so  that  the  calculus  could  he 
easily  an<i  gently  removed,  the  (mtients  were  almost  always  saved."  The  greater  number 
of  Uthotomists  who  have  particularly  distingui.shed  themselves  by  their  unparalleled  suc- 
cess, as  Frere  Jacques,  Cheselden,  Come,  Mr.  Martineau,  Dr.  Souberbeille,  &&,  made  a 
free  incision  into  the  bladder.  **  Are  we  then  (in  consequence  of  the  objections  raised 
against  it)  to  conclude  that  the  plan  of  making  a  free  and  direct  incision  into  the  bladder 
ought  to  be  abandoned  ?  Must  we  forget  tliat  it  is  this  method  which  has  answered  so 
well  in  the  hands  of  Chefreldeu,  and  the  several  renowned  lithotomists  already  enume- 
rated ;  and  must  we  believe  that  the  advice  delivered  u()on  this  point  by  Bertrandi,  De- 
i*aulr,  by  Mr.  J.  Bell,  and  all  the  best  modem  surgeons  in  this  cotmtry,  is  fmmded  upon 
ft  capricious  partiality  to  the  free  use  of  cutting  instruments."  **  Are  we  not  justified  in 
inferring  that  the  advocates  for  a  small  opening  are  promulgating  the  worst  advice  whidi 
can  bootfered  to  the  practitioner?" — pp.  840,  841. 

**  Widi  respect  to  the  degree  of  importance  which  ought  to  be  attached  to  the  fear  of 
cflTusinn  of  urine  between  the  bladder  and  rectum,  gangrene,  fistulse,  &c«,  I  can  only  say, 
that  they  are  inconveniences  which  nre  not  commonly  observed  after  lithotomy  in  this 
country.  As  fur  the  extravasHtion  of  urine  and  slon}i;hing,  I  shall  merely  remark  that, 
although  there  cannot  \k*.  a  doubt  of  their  occasional  occurrence,  they  have  not  taken 
place  after  nny  of  the  numerous  operations  with  the  results  of  which  1  have  been  ac- 
quainted. All  these  facts  and  considerations,  therefore,  incline  me  to  doubt  whether 
the  apprehension  of  the  effusion  of  urine,  fistul.'v,  &c.,  be  sufliciently  serious  and  well- 
lounded  to  make  it  advisable  for  surceons  to  relinquish  the  plan  of  making  a  oomplctA 
tlivision  of  the  prosiate  and  mnik  of  the  bladder  in  the  operation  of  lithotomy.  Indeed, 
when  they  do  happen,!  believe  they  proceed  from  a  totally  different  cause,  viz.  from  the 
incision  of  the  skin  being  too  small  and  too  high  up,  and  from  the  axis  of  the  internal 
part  (if  the  incision  not  corresponding  with  that  of  the  external  wound.  Hence  the 
urine  <loes  not  readily  find  its  way  outward,  and  some  of  it  passes  into  the  neighbouring 
cellular  membrane.'' — p.  84*i. 

Amongst  tho^e  who  prefer  the  limited  incision  are  Callisen  and  Sc*arpa.  The  latter 
contends  that  two  or  three  lines  of  the  substance  of  the  base  of  the  gland  should  bo  left 
untouciit'd. 

Sir  B.  Bro<lie. — "  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  we  should  avoid  carrying  the  inciswn 
1>eyond  the  lx>undaries  of  the  prostate  into  this  loose  cellular  membrane." — Brodie  on 
Di^eai«es  of  the  Urinary  OrgRusi,  p.  303. 

Mr.  Fercnsson,  who  snys  in  his  description,  "  having  notched  the  margin  of  the  pros- 
tate ;'M)ut  further  on  he  remarks,  "  there  should  be  no  hesitation  in  cutting  any  part  of 
the  Rland  which  seems  to  offer  great  resistance." — p.  569 — 573. 

Mr.  Li.«5ion. — "  But  the  internal  incision  must  be  very  limited  indeed ;  it  should  cer- 
tninly  not  extend  beyond  six  or  seven  lines  fmm  the  urethra, outwards  and  downwards; 
for  the  1p?s  that  is  cnt  the  grenter  will  lie  the  patient's  safety." — p.  606. 

Mr.  Bransliy  B.  Coof»er.  who  directs  "  tlint  no  larger  opening  should  be  made  with  the 
knife  than  will  just  admit  the  (bre-fiuKer  of  the  lelt  hand;*'  and  who  has  informed  ine 
that  he  has  only  lost  one  case  in  his  last  twenty-nine. 

M.  Vcipenu — **The  surgeon  should  endeavour  to  cnt  the  prostate  to  as  ^reat  an 
extent  at  {xissible  witliout  completely  passing  its  circumference."—- Anat.  Chir.  toni.  iL 
}}.  244. 
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An  external  incision,  bilateral  if  necessary,  and  a  unilateral  incision 
of  the  prostate,  but  with  all  the  necessary  extent,  is  the  proceeding  to 
which  I  give  the  preference,  and  which  has  already  been  adopted  with 
success  by  several  skilful  lithotomists.     See  my  Surgical  Anatomy. 

SECTION  V. — LITHOTRITY. 

Lithotrity,  though  proposed  but  very  lately,  has  been  already  so 
diversiGed,  as  to  its  instruments  and  proceeding,  that  we  are  almost 
confused  by  their  variety.  But  the  greatest  part  of  these  modifica- 
tions affecting  only  the  purely  mechanical  part,  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  the  establishment  of  the  rules  for  applying  the  three  principal 
methods — drilling,  crushing,  aud  percussing. 

(1.)  Lithotrity  by  Drilling.     ( Usure  progressive. ) 

The  instruments  for  drilling  the  stone  are  generally  reduced  to  the 
following. — 1.  A  straight  external  canula,  which  serves  for  a  sheath, 
and  should  never  be  more  than  four  lines  and  a  half  in  diameter. — 
2.  An  internal  canula  or,  ^'  litholaJbe^'*^  terminated  by  a  forceps  with 
two,  three,four,  six,  eight,  or  eleven  branches  intended  for  seizing  the 
stone. — 3.  A  central  rod  of  steel  to  act  on  the  calculus,  the  external 
extremity  of  which  is  differently  shaped;  sometimes  as  a  file  to  fritter 
away  the  stone  from  without  inwards,  as  the  lUhorineur  of  Meyrieu 
—or  it  is  armed  with  teeth  to  perforate  the  calculus,  as  the  ^^  lUhotri" 
tewrSf^^  or  ^^/orets^^*  of  M.  Civiale ;  or  lastly,  cleft  drills,  which  separate 
so  as  to  first  perforate  the  stone  and  then  scoop  it  out,  as  the /raise 
a  diveloppement — a  virgtdes — Vivideur  a  forceps^  &c.  All  these  instru- 
ments act  freely  one  inside  the  other.  Moreover  the  external  canula 
is  furnished  with  a  screw,  which  can  fix  it  in  a  solid  manner  to  the 
internal  canula.  The  latter  is  in  addition  marked  on  its  outside  with 
the  divisions  of  the  metre^  in  order  that  it  may  be  judged  how  far 
its  branches  are  protruded  beyond  the  external  canula,  and  at  the 
same  time  how  far  apart  they  are  separated.  All  this  apparatus  is. 
supported  outside;  sometimes  by  a  handle  like  that  of  a  wimble, 
which  serves  at  the  same  time  to  turn  the  lithotriteur;  more  usually 
by  a  prop,  secured  by  the  hands  of  an  assistant;  or,  again,  by  the 
metallic  support,  a  kind  of  vice  fixed  to  the  patient's  bed.  Lastly, 
some  operators  use  a  special  bed,  to  which  the  support  remains  fixed. 
In  these  last  cases  the  lithotriteur  is  furnished  on  its  outside  with  a 
pulley,  on  which  plays  the  cord  of  a  bow,  which  communicates  to  it 
quick  and  energetic  movements  of  rotation. 

Qpero/ion.— Before  proceeding  to  lithotrity,  the  urethra  should  be 
dilated  and  accustomed  to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body.  For  this 
purpose  flexible  sounds  are  introduced  each  day  for  ten  or  twelve 
minutes,  their  size  being  progressively  increased.  For  instance,  begin 
with  a  sound  two  lines  in  diameter,  and  end  with  one  four,  or  at  far- 
thest four  and  a  half.  A  sufficient  dilatation  may  generally  be  ob- 
tained in  eight  days. 

Everything  being  prepared  for  the  operation,  place  the  patient  on 
bis  back  at  the  edge  of  his  bed,  with  his  pelvis  supported  by  a  rather 
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hard  pillow,  his  feet  resting  on  footstools,  and  his  head  moderately 
flexed  on  his  breast.  This  elevation  of  the  pelvis  is  intended  to  ren- 
der  inferior  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  in  order  that  the  stone 
may  fall  there  of  its  own  accord,  and  be  more  easily  seized.  Then  an 
ordinary  catheter  is  introduced,  and  by  means  of  a  syringe  a  quantity 
of  warm  water,  or  a  mucilaginous  decoction  proportioned  to  the  ca- 
pacity  of  the  bladder  is  injected.  As  soon  as  the  patient  feels  an 
urgent  desire  to  urinate,  enough  has  been  injected.  The  catheter  shonid 
now  be  withdrawn,  and  the  mstniment,  closed  exactly  and  carefully 
oiled,  is  immediately  introduced,  its  beak  formed  by  the  reunion  of  the 
branches  of  the  litholabe  being  made  even  with  suet,  so  as  to  represent 
a  blunt  rounded  olive.  It  is  introduced  in  the  manner  described  for 
catheterism  with  the  straight  sound.  The  patient  should  then  be 
raised  almost  in  a  sitting  posture,  and,  when  the  instrument  is  intro- 
duced, be  again  placed  in  the  indicated  position.  The  operator  should 
now  place  himself  between  the  thighs  of  the  patient. 

The  first  care  of  the  surgeon  should  be  to  seek  the  stone.  For  this 
purpose  he  moves  the  beak  of  the  instrument,  still  closed — 1.  From 
before  backwards,  over  the  middle  portion  of  the  base  and  posterior 
wall  of  the  bladder — 2.  From  behind  forwards,  as  if  to  complete  the 
circle,  returning  by  the  right  side  or  by  the  left — 3.  From  before  back- 
wards  a  second  time,  returning  by  the  opposite  side  to  come  back  over 
the  middle,  where  the  stone  may  have  fallen-^.  Lastly,  transversely, 
so  as  to  leave  no  point  of  the  floor  of  the  bladder  untouched.  You 
may,  as  required,  vary  the  position  of  the  patient  by  elevating  his 

Kelvis,  and  inclining  it  to  the  right  or  left ;  histly,  as  a  last  resource, 
r.  Civiale  recommends  unfolding  the  branches  of  the  litholahe  to  ex- 
plore the  bladder  in  several  points  at  once. 

To  open  its  branches  the  operator  takes  the  extremity  of  the  tUho' 
lahe  in  his  right  hand,  and  holds  it  immovable,  whilst  with  the  left 
hand  he  brings  back  towards  himself  the  external  canula,  as  if  he 
wished  to  withdraw  it  from  the  urethra;  the  litholabe,  thus  unfolded, 
does  not  move  at  all  forwards,  and  does  not  endanger  the  bladder. 
The  calculus  must  then  be  again  found  and  seized,  a  manoeuvre 
that  is  often  difficult,  and  requires  great  care  and  judgment.  In 
general  with  a  three-branched  forceps,  two  of  its  branches  on  the 
same  level  should  be  directed  downwards;  and  with  the  litholabes, 
with  numerous  branches,  the  two  branches  that  ofler  the  greatest  in- 
terval between  them. 

If,  for  instance,  on  depressing  the  forceps  it  falls  on  the  calculus, 
producing  the  sensation  of  a  double  shock,  the  calculus  is  under  its 
two  branches,  and  behind  the  prostate.  If  there  is  but  one  simple 
shock,  and  one  of  the  branches  descends  lower  than  the  other,  you 
will  find  the  stone  on  the  most  elevated  side.  If  it  is  in  front,  and 
the  two  branches  pushed  alternately,  not  together,  equally  feel  it,  it 
corresponds  to  the  interval  between  them.  A  slight  transverse  move- 
ment to  the  right,  and  then  to  the  left,  will  show  whether  the  stone  is 
in  the  interior  of  the  litholahe^  nearer  one  branch  than  the  other,  or  in 
the  middle.  You  will  see  that  these  indications  may  be  varied 
infinitely ;  and  that,  with  a  little  practice,  the  position  of  the  stone  may 
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be  readily  made  out.  The  calculus  being  now  placed  between  the  two 
inferior  branches,  again  take  hold  of  the  free  end  of  the  litholabe,  which 
you  raise  a  little  with  the  right  hand,  that  its  branches  may  not  cease 
to  rest  on  the  base  of  the  bladder,  and  with  the  hand  push  on  them 
the  external  canula  which  closes  them ;  but,  before  you  exactly  fix 
them,  it  is  well  to  move  the  lithotriteur  backwards  and  forwards,  to 
assure  yourself  that  the  stone  is  well  seized,  and  that  the  instrument 
can  easily  act  on  it ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  push  the  external  canula 
as  far  forwards  as  possible  on  the  litholabe,  and  fix  it  immovably  by 
means  of  the  screw. 

Then  fix  to  the  end  of  the  instrument  the  apparatus  for  supporthig 
it,  whether  an  assistant  placed  between  the  legs,  or  at  the  right  of  the 
patient,  hold  it,  or  it  is  fitted  to  the  bed  itself.  The  operator  then 
passes  the  cord  of  the  bow  round  the  pulley,  and  placing  himself  a 
little  to  the  right,  firmly  grasps  the  instrument  with  his  left  hand,  be- 
tween the  penis  and  the  support,  whilst,  with  his  right,  he  moves  the 
bow.  On  commencing  the  perforation,  it  must  be  moved  gently  to 
avoid  shocks;  but,  afterwards,  you  may  use  more  strength  and  rapidity 
at  the  same  time,  and  incline  the  eflbrt  of  the  bow  forwards,  to  com- 
bine with  its  rotation,  pressure  on  the  stone.  When  the  stone  is  very 
bard,  which  is  known  by  the  sharpness  of  the  sound,  and  the  slight 
progress  of  the  lithotriteur,  a  spiral  spring  is  added  to  the  instrument 
to  push  the  lithotriteur  forwards. 

Formerly,  the  drilling  was  continued  during  ten  minutes,  but  latterly 
M.  Civale  has  laid  down  the  important  precept  of  short  sittings 
{^*  seances^'),  and  the  instrument  should  not  in  general  remain  in  the 
bladder  more  than  one  or  two  minutes. 

To  withdraw  the  instrument,  first  loosen  the  screw,  open  the  for- 
ceps, and  push  the  stone  out  of  it  by  means  of  the  lithotriteur,  then 
withdraw  the  latter  first,  and  the  branches  may  be  closed  by  with- 
drawing the  forceps  towards  yourself.  It  often  happens  that  some 
fragments  of  the  stone  are  brought  away  with  the  forceps;  if  they  are 
80  large  as  to  render  the  withdrawal  of  the  instrument  painful,  you 
should  crush  them  by  pushing  the  head  of  the  lithotriteur  against  the 
branches  of  the  forceps. 

The  first  urine  passed  by  the  patient  is  usually  tinged  with  blood. 
He  should  take  a  bath  immediately  after  the  operation,  and  be  ordered 
repose,  and  a  mild  diet;  on  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day,  you  may 
begin  again ;  the  number  of  sittings  depends  on  the  size  of  the  stone 
and  the  condition  of  the  patient. 

When  the  simple  lithotriteur  or  foret  is  used,  you  must,  at  each 
fresh  sitting,  assure  yourself,  by  means  of  the  lithotriteur,  that  the 
stone  is  not  seized  in  the  same  position;  if  it  is,  you  must  turn  it,  by 
slightly  separating  the  branches  of  the  forceps,  and  slightly  rotating 
the  lithotriteur  on  the  stone. 

If  the  lUhorineur  is  used,  this  precaution  is  not  at  all  necessary ;  and 
with  the  ^'  avideur^**  when  several  sittings  are  necessary,  it  is  even 
more  useful,  though  not  indispensably  necessary,  to  seize  the  calculus 
exactly  as  it  was  first  held. 

When  at  length  the  stone  is  divided  into  firagments,  sometimes  too 
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large  to  be  expelled,  cnish  them  either  by  closing  the  branches  of  the 
forceps  on  them,  or  by  pressing  the  lithotriteur  on  them ;  and  before 
terminating  the  treatment,  you  should  well  assure  yourself,  by  one  or 
two  final  explorations,  that  no  fragment  still  remains  in  the  bladder. 

We  omit  all  that  which  has  reference  to  the  mode  of  action  of 
the  instrument;  it  is  the  purely  mechanical  part  of  the  art,  which 
cannot  be  clearly  demonstrated  by  descriptions  without  figures,  and 
which  can  be  better  understood  by  manoeuvring  the  instrument  on  a 
table.  Moreover,  it  is  a  general  rule  never  to  use  complicated  instru- 
ments without  being  familiar  with  their  mode  of  action. 

(2.)  Lithotrity  by  Crushing. 

M.  Amussat,  in  1822,  invented  a  forceps  with  two  indented 
branches  which  seized  and  crushed  the  stone,  but  could  only  be  em- 
ployed for  very  small  calculi.  The  *^  hnse-coque*^  of  M.  Heurteloup, 
made  after  an  analogous  plan,  is  liable  to  the  same  reproach.  The 
instrument  of  M.  Jacobson  has  had  more  celebrity. 

Proceeding  of  Jacobson, — His  instrument  is  composed  of  a  solid  sil- 
ver canula,  shaped  almost  as  a  female  catheter.  In  this  canula  is 
placed  a  steel  shank,  passing  beyond  it  at  the  side  next  the  bladder, 
and  continuing  its  curve.  This  shank  is  split,  in  its  entire  length, 
in  two,  the  half  corresponding  to  its  concavity  is  fixed,  the  other, 
forming  its  convexity,  is  movable.  This  movable  portion  is  articu- 
lated to  the  extremity  of  the  fixed  portion ;  and,  in  addition,  presents 
three  other  joints  in  its  length. 

The  instrument,  closed,  is  introduced  as  a  common  sound.  When 
it  has  penetrated  into  the  bladder,  and  recognized  the  calculus,  the 
operator  pushes  forwards  the  movable  branch,  which  separates  from 
the  fixed  branch,  and  is  depressed  into  the  bladder;  and,  by  means 
of  its  articulations,  figures  a  kind  of  loop,  which  he  should  try  to  slip 
under  the  stone.  The  calculus  being  embraced  by  this  loop,  he  pulls 
the  handle  of  the  shank  towards  himself,  which  causes  the  stone  to  be 
strongly  squeezed  against  the  fixed  portion.  Then  a  screw,  with  a 
triple  lever,  which  takes  its  purchase  against  the  edge  of  the  canula 
itself,  is  put  in  play,  and,  by  forcibly  bringing  the  movable  branch 
outwards,  causes  the  foreign  body  it  compresses  to  be  crushed. 

Lastly,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  powerful  and  sure-crushing  in- 
strument, we  have  advised  the  application  of  a  screw  to  Xhe  percuteur 
of  M.  Heurteloup,  which  it  remains  for  us  to  describe.  It  is  the  one 
that  has  had  most  success. 

(3.)  Lithotrity  by  Percussion, 

Proceeding  of  M,  Heurteloup, — The  instruments  necessary  are: — 
First,  the  percuteur  courbe  a  marteauy  a* steel  shank,  fifteen  inches  in 
length,  formed  like  a  large  sound,  straight  in  the  greatest  part  of 
its  extent;  but  with  its  extremity  curved  in  the  quarter  of  a  circle 
of  an  inch,  or  an  inch  and  a  half  radius.  This  shank  is  divided  into 
two  parts;  the  one  corresponding  to  its  convexity  is  fixed;  that  is  to 
say,  it  is  fastened  to  a  square  piece  of  steel,  forming  a  handle,  and 
which  is  placed  in   a  metallic  support,  attached  to  the  bed  on  which 
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the  operation  is  performed :  the  other,  corresponding  to  the  concavity, 
is  movable;  that  is  to  say,  it  can  be  advanced  or  retired,  so  as  to 
separate  or  approximate,  one  to  the  other,  the  two  portions  of  the 
curve ;  in  the  same  way  as  the  foot-measure  of  bootmakers.  Second,  a 
metallic  hammer  of  suitable  size.  Third,  a  bed  called  a  rectangle, 
to  the  edge  of  which  is  fastened  the  support  which  M.  Heurteloup 
calls  his  fixed  point. 

The  closed  instrument  being  introduced  into  the  bladder,  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  common  curved  sound,  by  withdrawing  the  mov- 
able branch,  the  two  curved  portions  are  separated,  and  a  sort  of 
open  forceps  obtained  with  which  the  calculus  is  sought.  When 
it  is  found  and  seized,  the  movable  branch  is  strongly  pushed,  to 
firmly  squeeze  it  between  the  two  portions  of  the  curve,  which,  more- 
over, are  indented  to  better  hold  it ;  then  the  fixed  branch  being 
placed,  and  retained  in  the  fixed  point,  by  means  of  its  handle,  the 
movable  branch  is  struck  with  the  hammer;  the  percussion  is  trans- 
mitted without  any  loss  to  the  stone,  which  soon  breaks  under  this 
powerful  efifort.  The  application  of  this  instrument  does  not  in 
general  occupy  more  than  five  minutes,  and  from  five  to  eight  sittings 
suflice  in  almost  all  cases. 

JippreciaHon. — Percussion  is  certainly  the  most  expeditious  method, 
and,  moreover,  the  construction  of  M.  Heurteloup's  instrument  is  such 
as  to  answer  all  objections.  The  employment  of  the  rectangle  bed 
and  metallic  fixed  point  is  not  as  indispensable  as  the  inventor  sup- 
posed ;  and  the  percuteur  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the  addition  of 
the  screw  mentioned  by  M.  Heurteloup,  improved  by  Segalas,  and 
still  more  recently  by  MM.  Civiale  and  Leroy  d'Etiolle.  Modifica- 
tions which  make  it  at  the  same  time  an  instrument  of  pressure  and 
percussion.     It  seems  to  us  to  deserve  preference. 

The  instrument  of  Jacobson  is  almost  abandoned.  The  forceps, 
with  three  branches,  and  the  perforators  successfully  used  by  M. 
Civiale,  serve  also,  sometimes,  as  instruments  for  compression,  either 
for  small  calculi  or  for  fragments,  by  crushing  these  portions  of  stone 
against  the  branches  with  the  head  of  the  "foret."  It  has  more  ad- 
vantage than  is  generally  supposed,  especially  in  skilful  hands.  At 
the  same  time,  M.  Civiale  admits  the  employment  of  the  percuteur  in 
some  cases;  and  the  majority  of  operators  give  it  an  absolute,  and  in 
our  opinion,  justly-merited  preference. 


CHAPTER  X. 

OPERATIONS  ON  THE  GENITOURINARY  ORGANS  OF  THE  FEMALE. 

We  shall  divide  these  operations  into  three  classes.  First,  those 
performed  on  the  urinary  organs.  Second,  those  performed  on  the 
genital  organs,  properly  so  called ;  and  third,  obstetric  operations 
(operations  tocologiques). 
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SECTION  I. — OPERATIONS  PERFORMED   ON   THE  URINARY  ORGANS, 

(1.)  Catheterism. 

Anatomy. — The  urethra,  from  one  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  quarter  in 
length,  and  lying  on  the  vagina,  is  slightly  curved,  being  concave 
upwards.  Its  superior  surface  is  about  four  lines  from  the  symphysis 
pubis,  in  the  normal  condition.  Its  external  orifice  is  situated  at  the 
anterior  border  of  the  vagina,  at  the  union  of  the  upper  part  of  its 
circumference  with  the  base  of  the  vestibule.  In  women  who  have 
borne  many  children,  in  old  age,  and  during  utero-gestation,  this  orifice 
rises  behind  the  pubis;  so  that  it  must  be  looked  for  in  the  upper  and 
anterior  part  of  the  vagina,  or  even  behind  the  symphysis;  and  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  introduce  the  instrument  into  the  vagina  instead 
of  the  bladder. 

Ordinary  Proceeding. — The  patient  is  laid  on  her  back,  with  her 
pelvis  raised,  her  thighs  separated,  and  slightly  flexed,  and  the  parts 
uncovered ;  the  surgeon,  standing  on  the  right  side,  places  his  left 
hand  pronated  on  the  groin,  and  separates  the  labia  minora  with  the 
thumb  and  index-finger;  and,  with  his  right,  takes  the  catheter  as  a 
pen,  and  presents  its  beak,  the  concavity  upwards,  at  the  orifice  of  the 
urethra;  as  soon  as  it  has  entered  it  should  be  depressed  a  little,  to 
pass  it  under  the  symphysis,  and  then  raised  again,  and  pushed  in  the 
direction  of  the  urethra,  when  it  immediately  enters  the  bladder.  If 
the  fundament  and  vulva  seem  too  much  buried,  the  sound  should  be 
passed  under  the  corresponding  ham  ;  and  in  order  to  find  the  orifice  of 
the  meatus  better,  Velpeau  advises  to  separate  the  nymphae  with  the 
thumb  and  middle-finger,  whilst  the  index  raises  the  clitoris  and  ves- 
tibule. 

Second  Proceeding. — The  catheter  is  passed  without  exposing  the 
patient,  the  surgeon  being  guided  by  the  touch  only.  To  effect  this, 
the  clitoris  being  raised  in  the  manner  pointed  out  by  Velpeau,  the 
beak  of  the  catheter  is  passed  along  the  nail  of  the  index-finger,  and 
slid  gently  from  above  downwards  on  the  median  line  on  the  vestibule, 
and  thus  almost  inevitably  glides  into  the  urethra;  or  again,  the  ca- 
theter is  brought  from  below  upwards,  its  extremity  resting  on  the 
middle-finger  of  the  right  hand,  whilst  the  ring-finger  feels  succes- 
sively the  fourchette,  the  vaginal  orifice,  then  the  anterior  column  of 
the  vagina,  the  termination  of  which,  more  or  less  expanded  into  the 
form  of  a  tubercle,  is  immediately  under  the  urethral  orifice ;  arrived 
at  this  point,  the  ring-finger  stops,  and  serves  for  a  conductor  to  the 
catheter,  which  is  glided  on  it.  The  meatus  cannot  be  more  than  one 
or  two  lines  off,  and  is  almost  always  found  aAer  some  manipulation. 

The  catheter  may  be  passed  on  a  woman  seated  on  the  edge  of  her 
bed.  In  this  case  the  surgeon  places  himself  between  her  legs,  seated, 
or  on  one  knee ;  especially  if  he  does  it  without  raising  the  clothes. 

(2.)  0/  Lithotomy. 

The  rules  for  the  hypogastric  operation  are  the  same  in  the  male 
and  female. 


LITHOTOBffT.  &9I 

The  proceedings  peculiar  to  the  female  are  divided  into  three  me- 
thods, according  as  the  urethra,  the  vestibule,  or  the  vagina  is  cut. 

I.  Vestibular  Lithotomy. — ^We  have  already  pointed  out  the  re- 
lations of  the  urethra:  we  must  add  that,  by  depressing  it  the  vesti- 
bule may  be  made  above  an  inch  in  depth.  Between  this  region  and 
the  bladder  it  is  necessary  to  divide,  first,  the  mucous  membrane : 
second,  the  cellular  tissue;  third,  the  constrictor  vagina;  fourth,  a 
dense  elastic  cellular  tissue ;  fifth,  the  anterior  ligaments  of  the  bladder ; 
sixth,  the  parietes  of  the  bladder  itself. 

Operation.  {Lisfranc.) — The  woman  is  placed  as  for  the  operation 
of  perineal  lithotomy  in  the  male:  two  assistants  separate  the  labia 
majora  and  minora;  the  surgeon  passes  into  the  bladder  an  ordinary 
catheter,  the  convexity  of  which  he  directs  upwards ;  its  handle  is 
confided  to  an  assistant,  who,  pressing  slightly  on  it  from  above  down- 
wards, depresses  the  urethra  and  vagina. 

The  surgeon  explores  with  his  finger  the  situation  of  the  rami  of 
the  pubis,  stretches  the  tissues  with  the  left  hitnd,  and  marks  with  the 
index  and  middle  Qngers  the  points  where  the  incision  should  begin 
and  end.  Then  with  a  straight  bistoury,  held  as  a  pen,  he  makes  a 
semi-lunar  incision,  with  the  convexity  upwards,  which  commences  on 
a  level  with  the  right  side  of  the  meatus  urinarius,  passes  along  the 
rami  and  symphysis  pubis,  at  a  distance  of  about  a  line,  and  terminates 
at  a  point  diametrically  opposite.  The  handle  of  the  bistoury  must 
be  held  lower  than  its  point.  The  resisting  tissues  mentioned  above 
are  then  cut  layer  by  layer,  and  the  cellular  tissue  is  divided  by  the 
index-finger,  which  serves  as  a  guide  for  the  instrument :  and,  lastly, 
arrived  at  the  bladder,  either  the  bistoury  is  plunged  into  it,  and  it  is 
divided  transversely;  or,  introducing  the  lefl  thumb  in  the  vagina, 
and  the  index  in  the  wound,  a  sufficient  traction  is  made  on  the  tissues 
they  embrace  to  stretch  the  bladder  and  bring  it  slightly  forward,  and 
the  incision  is  more  sure  and  easy.  Or  the  organ  may  be  divided  on 
the  convexity  of  the  catheter.  As  soon  as  the  incision  is  made,  the 
finger  is  introduced,  and  it  is  easy  to  enlarge  it.  The  bladder  may 
be  incised  perpendicularly  or  transversely.  M.  Lisfranc  prefers  the 
transverse  incision. 

II.  Urethral  Lithotomy. — It  has  been  proposed  to  divide  the 
urethra  obliquely  to  the  left,  on  a  director  introduced  into  it,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  lateral  operation  in  the  male ;  or  to  divide  it  on  both  sides 
at  once  (Louis).  Fleurant  has  even  proposed  a  double  lithotome; 
but  the  following  proceeding  is  generally  preferred  to  all  others. 

Proceeding  of  Laurent  Colot, — The  patient  being  placed  as  usual,  a 
director  is  introduced  into  the  urethra,  and  its  groove  directed  towards 
the  symphysis  pubis.  The  surgeon  holds  it  immovable  with  the  left 
'  hand ;  with  the  right  he  conducts  on  it  a  straight  bistoury,  and  divides 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  urethra  and  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  pro- 
portionably  to  the  presumed  size  of  the  stone ;  then  the  instruments 
are  withdrawn,  and  the  index-finger,  introduced  into  the  bladder, 
serves  as  a  conductor  to  the  forceps.  This  operation  was  described 
by  Pare ;  it  was  renewed  lately  by  M.  Dubois.    Dupuytren  preferred, 


%■ 
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to  the  bistoury  and  director,  the  lithotome  cache  of  C6me,  which  is 
more  sure  and  easy  to  manage. 

III.  Vesico- Vaginal  Operation. — The  only  proceeding  that  has 
been  used  is  the  incision  of  the  vesico-vaginal  septum,  without  touch- 
ing the  urethra;  the  danger  of  a  consecutive  fistula  has  caused  it  to 
be  generally  rejected. 

Perhaps  it  might  succeed  better  if  the  inferior  wall  of  the  urethra 
was  incised  to  the  neck  of  the  bladder  only,  which  would  resemble 
the  plan  of  Vacca-Berlinghieri  for  the  recto-vesical  operation.* 

(3.)  DUatatian  of  the  Urethra. 

It  is  performed  for  the  extraction  of  foreign  bodies  and  small  cal- 
culi, and  is  effected  in  two  ways — 1.  By  the  aid  of  a  speculum,  with 
two  or  three  branches ;  when  it  is  done,  so  to  say,  suddenly. — 2.  By 
putting  in  the  urethra  a  tent  of  sponge,  or  a  bit  of  dried  gentian  root, 
a  rather  milder  proceeding.  This  last  is  undoubtedly  the  best  method ; 
and  the  urethra  may  be  so  enlarged,  that  we  may  introduce  a  whole 
finger  into  it;  but  beyond  this  degree  there  is  dapger  of  consecutive 
incontinence  of  urine,  and  incision  is  to  be  preferred.  We  should  be 
aware  also  that  the  dilatability  of  the  urethra  is  greater  in  yoUng  than 
in  old  subjects. 

SECTION  II. — OPERATIONS  PERFORMED  ON  THE  VULVA,  VAGINA,  AND 

UTERUS. 

We  shall  not  specially  treat  of  removal  of  the  clitoris  or  nymphxa 
in  a  state  of  chronic  induration,  or  of  cancer;  the  rules  are  the  same 
as  those  for  extirpation  of  tumours  generally. 

We  may  also  apply,  to  foreign  bodies  in  the  vagina,  the  means  of 
extraction  recommended  for  those  of  the  rectum ;  but  I  must  mention 
that,  in  order  to  withdraw  a  metallic  pessary,  Dupuytren  was  obliged 
to  divide  it  by  means  of  a  small  saw  introduced  in  the  vagina;  and 
that,  in  a  case  of  very  large  pessary,  Lisfranc  commenced  by  incising 
the  front  of  the  perineum  to  make  a  more  open  way  for  it. 

(1.)  Imperforation  of  the  Vagina. 

There  are  two  degrees  of  imperforation  of  the  vagina.  Either  the 
hymen  only  is  obliterated,  and  it  suffices  to  divide  it  crucially  and  ex- 


•  The  following  is  a  case  of  lithotomy  in  the  female,  without  dividinp  the  meatus 
and  anterior  portion  of  the  urethra,  by  Dr.  Baker,  of  the  Stale  of  New  York: — "Tlie 
patient,  aped  forty-nine,  whs  placed  on  the  table,  and  secured  in  the  usfiial  way  A 
straight  grooved  staff  was  introduced  tlirout^h  the  urethra,  and  the  stone  felt  with  the 
beak  of  the  instrument.  The  incision  was  now  commenced  by  dividinjt  the  urethra 
half  an  inch  posterior  to  the  meatus  urinarius,  with  a  sharp  pointe<l  bistoury  jruided  hy 
the  groove  of  the  staflT.  The  lieak  or  probe-point  of  the  lithotomy  knife  was  introduced 
through  the  opening  thus  made  in  the  urethra  into  the  gmove  of  the  statif,  and  pushed 
forwards  along  the  groove,  in  a  direction  obliquely  outward  and  downward  until  it 
penetrated  the  bladder,  and  the  incision  continued  until  of  a  sufficient  s>izc  to  admit  the 
forceps.  The  knife  was  now  withdrawn,  and  the  forcei>s  intro«luce»l.  A  stone,  aliout 
the  size  of  a  nutrneg,  was  grasped  and  withdrawn.  The  search  was  resumed,  and 
another  stone  hccured  and  removed;  and  so  on  to  the  munber  of  ten,  varying  very  litUe 
:n  size.  No  more  stones  l)eing  found,  the  bladder  was  carefully  washed  out  with  warm 
anilk  and  water,  and  Uie  patient  put  to  bed.'* — Phil.  Med.  Examiner,  July,  1845. 
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cise  the  four  flaps;  or  there  is  a  greater  thickness  of  parts  between 
the  exterior  and  bottom  of  the  vagina;  and  in  this  case,  until  lately^ 
they  waited  until  the  tumour  formed  by  the  accumulation  of  the 
menses,  which  could  at  all  events  be  felt  by  the  rectum,  served  as  a 
guide  for  the  bistoury;  but  the  consecutive  inflammation,  and  the  de- 
composition  of  the  blood  retained  in  the  interior,  produced  accidents 
almost  inevitably  mortal ;  so  that  Boyer  regarded  this  anomaly  as 
beyond  the  resources  of  surgery,  or  at  all  events  refused  to  operate 
for  fear  of  compromising  the  art.  M.  Amussat  has  opened  to  surgeons 
an  entirely  new  way,  which  promises  the  happiest  results. 

Method  of  M.  ^mtissat. — The  vagina  of  a  girl,  fifteen  and  a  half 
years  of  age,  was  obliterated  in  at  least  two-thirds  of  its  extent :  the 
accumulated  menstrual  discharge  formed  a  fluctuating  tumour.  The 
patient  having  been  prepared  by  a  bath,  a  lavement  and  a  poultice  on 
the  vulva,  the  surgeon,  taking  a  large  straight  bougie,  applied  its  ex- 
tremity below  the  urethra,  where  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  should 
have  been,  and  pressed  in  the  direction  of  the  vagina,  so  as  to  push 
back  the  mucous  membrane,  and  produce  a  slight  dimpling.  He 
repeated  this  manoeuvre  with  the  little  finger,  after  having  first  put 
another  finger  in  the  rectum  to  serve  as  a  guide;  the  pressure  was 
painful,  but  already  eflicacious,  and  the  impression  of  the  little  finger 
remained. 

The  better  to  attain  his  end,  he  then  drew  backwards  the  perineumi 
by  grasping  it  with  a  finger  in  the  anus,  and  the  thumb  in  the  vulva; 
while  on  the  other  hand  he  endeavoured  to  draw  up  the  urethra,  to 
separate  it  from  the  rectum,  and  leave  more  space  between  them. 
There  remained  a  hole  without  any  rent  or  efiusion  of  blood.  To  pre- 
serve the  dilatation,  he  placed  in  this  little  indentation,  like  the  finger 
of  a  glove,  a  prepared  sponge.  Three  days  afterwards  he  repeated  the 
introduction  of,  and  pressure  with,  the  finger;  and  passed  in  two  fingers 
to  eflect  a  greater  distension ;  there  was,  in  fact,  a  complete  rent  in 
the  mucous  membrane,  with  eflusion  of  blood.  He  replaced  the  pre- 
pared sponge.  After  five  other  trials  made  in  this  manner,  at  inter- 
vals of  a  day  or  two,  he  had  created  an  artificial  passage  nearly  two 
inches  long;  then  to  the  bottom  of  this  canal  he  directed,  on  the 
index-finger,  a  trocar,  which  he  plunged  into  the  tumour;  then  re- 
placing the  trocar  by  a  bistoury  guarded  with  lint  for  five-sixths  of 
its  blade,  he  had  no  more  than  a  thickness  of  half  an  inch  to  traverse. 
From  fourteen  to  sixteen  ounces  of  black  and  viscid  blood  followed. 
He  introduced  into  this  new  vagina  a  large  gum-elastic  catheter;  and 
after  several  accidents  the  cure  was  accomplished,  and  has  remained 
so  now  for  many  years. 

(2.)  Proceedings  of  Exploration. 

The  application  of  the  stethoscope  on  the  abdomen,  to  distinguish 
pregnancy  from  some  diseases  of  the  uterus,  has  been  tried  with  more 
or  less  success.  M.  Nauche  has  proposed  a  stethoscope,  which  is  ap- 
plied on  the  vaginal  orifice  of  the  uterus,  and  which  he  has  named  the 
metroscope.  The  hand  applied  on  the  hypogastrium,  with  careful 
manipulation,  furnishes  some  help  to  the  diagnosis;  lastly,  we  can  ex* 
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plore  the  wound  by  the  rectum.    But  the  two  principal  and  essential 
methods  are,  the  ^^  toucher"  and  the  application  of  the  speculum. 

I.  Of  the  ^^  Toucher."  Firsi  Proceeding. — ^The  woman  stands, 
resting  against  a  fixed  point,  a  wall  or  the  edge  of  a  bed,  the  thighs 
separated ;  the  surgeon  places  himself  before  her,  sitting,  or  better 
still,  the  left  knee  on  the  ground,  the  other  raised  to  support  the  elbow, 
if  necessary ;  he  passes  the  right  hand  under  the  clothes,  the  index- 
finger  having  been  previously  anointed  with  oil  or  mucilage,  the  thumb 
abducted,  the  other  fingers  doubled  into  the  palm  of  the  hand:  the 
radial  border  of  this  finger  is  passed  horizontally,  and  from  before 
backwards,  under  the  perineum ;  the  labia  majora  are  easily  separated, 
and,  on  bringing  back  its  extremity  from  the  coccyx  to  the  pubis, 
it  penetrates  surely,  without  violence,  into  the  vaginal  orifice.  He 
then  pushes  it  into  the  canal,  folloviring  its  known  direction  ;  passing 
it  lightly  over  the  parietes,  to  assure  himself  that  there  exists  nothing 
abnormal.  Arrived  at  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  the  finger  glides  under 
it,  and  behind  it ;  gently,  and  without  efibrt,  explores  with  the  point 
its  whole  surface ;  recognizes  its  orifice,  presses  with  circumspection  on 
its  different  points  to  appreciate  its  sensibility  and  temperature;  raises 
the  womb  completely,  to  take  cognizance  of  its  height,  its  mobility; 
fixes  it,  and  measures  it  approximately,  conjointly  with  the  other 
hand  applied  upon  the  hypogastrium,  and  pushing  deeply  into  the 
groove  which  surrounds  the  os  tines. 

Before  withdrawing  the  finger,  he  should  note  in  his  memory  every 
discovery  he  has  made,  and  verify  it  afresh. 

Finally,  the  operation  terminated,  he  examines  that  which  is  brought 
away  on  the  finger;  and  the  better  to  appreciate  its  colour,  he  wipes 
his  finger  on  a  white  towel  before  washing  his  hands. 

Second  Proceeding, — The  woman  is  laid  on  her  back,  or,  at  all 
events,  inclined  on  her  side,  the  head  supported,  the  shoulders  a  little 
raised,  the  thighs  semi-flexed,  and  sufficiently  apart;  and,  lastly,  the 
pelvis  more  or  less  raised,  to  render  the  introduction  of  the  finger  more 
easy  and  the  uterus  more  accessible.  The  surgeon  places  himself  on 
the  right  side  of  the  bed,  if  possible,  in  order  to  be  able  to  use  the 
right  hand,  slips  his  hand  under  the  clothes,  and  makes  use  of  it  as 
in  the  first  proceeding. 

When  the  uterus  is  situated  very  high,  instead  of  closing  the  three 
last  fingers,  we  straighten  them  ;  so  that  the  radial  aspect  of  the  mid- 
dle one  shall  apply  itself  against  the  perineum,  and  support  it,  while 
the  thumb,  stretched  forward,  supports,  in  like  manner,  the  anterior 
part  of  the  vulva. 

If  this  is  not  sufficient,  we  introduce  the  middle  with  the  index- 
finger;  we  may  thus  reach  about  half  an  inch  higher.  Under  some 
circumstances  even,  we  introduce  the  whole  hand ;  but  this  is  rare, 
except  during  labour. 

In  general,  the  rectum  should  be  previously  emptied ;  for,  if  it  is 
not,  it  compresses  the  vagina,  pushing  forward  its  posterior  walls, 
and  rendering  the  body  of  the  uterus  more  difficult  of  access. 

The  ^'  toucher"  in  a  standing  position  is  more  suitable  for  appreci- 
ating the  weight,  elevation,  and  direction  of  the  womb,  and  to  obtain 
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the  ^* ballottement"  of  the  foetus;  but,  if  Vfe  vrish  to  explore  the 
vagina,  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  or  even  many  affections  of  the  body  of 
the  uterus,  the  second  proceeding  is  much  preferable,  as  it  permits 
more  easily  to  combine  with  it,  palpation  of  the  hypogastrium. 

II.  Application  of  the  Speculum. — The  external  orifice  of  the 
vagina  is  not  placed,  at  least  in  those  women  who  have  not  had  chil- 
dren,  in  the  direction  of  the  vagina  itself.  In  fact,  the  posterior  half 
of  this  opening,  formed  by  a  transverse  fold,  flattened  from  above  down- 
wards, which  is  called  the  ^^fourcheite^'^^  leaves,  above  and  a  little 
behind  it,  a  small  cul-de-sac,  formed  by  the  inferior  posterior  part  of 
the  vagina ;  hence  it  follows  that,  if  the  speculum  is  presented  at  once 
in  the  direction  of  the  vagina,  it  tends  to  push  in  this  fold,  which 
forms  an  obstacle;  it  causes  acute  pain ;  and,  lastly,  it  is  not  suc- 
cessful. We  must  then  commence  by  directing  the  instrument  from 
before  backwards,  and  very  slightly  from  below  upwards. 

The  dimensions  of  the  vaginal  orifice  are  very  variable.  In  virgins 
it  is  partly  closed  by  the  hymen,  which  must  not  be  injured  unless 
positively  necessary.  Moreover,  it  is  important  to  know,  that  in 
young  women  it  is  exceedingly  dilatable ;  it  is  less  yielding  in  adults; 
and  after  the  cessation  of  the  menses  its  rigidity  goes  on  increasing, 
.  so  that  at  a  very  advanced  age,  instead  of  feeling  at  this  orifice  a  sup* 
pie  ring,  yielding  under  the  fingers,  we  find  it  hard  and  splitting  at 
the  slightest  effort  made  to  overcome  its  resistance ;  it  then  sometimes 
scarcely  admits  the  little  finger ;  and  the  vagina  itself,  instead  of  offer- 
ing its  usual  rugs,  presents  polished  walls,  and  a  very  constricted 
capacity.  The  result  is,  that  in  young  women,  however  narrow  the 
orifice  may  appear,  we  may  confidently  rely  on  its  dilatability:  that 
in  aduhs  we  must  not  place  so  much  reliance  on  it,  and  must  use  n 
speculum  not  much  larger  than  the  apparent  capacity  of  the  orifice ; 
and,  lastly,  that  at  a  later  period  we  should  be  more  reserved  in  em- 
ploying the  speculum  at  all ;  proceed  with  gentleness,  and  caution,  in 
order  to  avoid  lacerations,  which  cicatrize  with  difficulty;  and  use  only 
a  very  small  speculum.  Lisfranc  has  found  it  necessary  to  prepare 
the  parts,  during  eight  or  ten  days,  by  dilating  them  with  prepared 
sponge. 

The  labia  majora,  especially,  by  their  obliteration  contribute  to  the 
enlargement  of  this  orifice,  and  even  of  the  vagina  itself,  as  we  see  in 
labour,  when  the  head  of  the  foetus  is  passing  out  of  the  vulva.  They 
should  also  yield  as  much  when  a  large  body  is  passed  into  the  vagina, 
instead  of  out  of  it.  On  which  account  the  assistant,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  put  aside  the  labia  majora,  when  the  speculum  is  presented  to  the 
vagina,  should  let  them  go  as  soon  as  the  introduction  is  commenced ; 
unless  this  is  done,  the  parts  will  be  strained,  and  the  vagina,  de- 
prived of  this  assistance  to  its  dilatation,  will  offer  a  less  free  passage 
to  the  instrument. 

Operation.  {LU/rat^.) — The  instrument  preferred  by  M.  Lisfranc 
is  the  slightly  conical  pevrter  tube  of  M.  Recamier,  furnished  with  the 
round-headed  mandrel  of  Galenzowski,  copied  by  Melier;  but  as  the 
ordinary  length  of  five  to  five  inches  and  three-quarters  is  not  sufficient 
for  all  women,  he  has  prolonged  it  to  seven  inches ;  and  he  rejects  the 
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cleft  or  solid  handles  four  inches  long,  the  use  of  which  remains  to  be 
demonstrated.  A  handle,  an  inch  or  one  and  a  half  long,  suffices  for 
the  application  of  the  instrument,  and  renders  it  much  more  easy  to 
carry.  Moreover,  there  are  speculums  of  several  diameters,  marked 
bj  the  numbers  one,  two,  and  three. 

The  woman  should  be  laid  across  the  bed,  the  sciatic  tuberosities  on 
a  level  with  its  edge,  her  feet  placed  on  two  chairs,  her  thighs  suffi- 
ciently apart,  her  head  supported  by  a  pillow,  and  another  pillow 
under  the  pelvis  to  prevent  it  from  pressing  down  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
and  to  assure  a  horizontal  position  to  the  whole  trunk.-  The  instru- 
ment should  be  oiled,  and  properly  warmed.  If  daylight  is  used,  the 
patient  should  be  placed  opposite  the  light;  if  not,  an  assistant,  placed 
on  the  left  side,  holds  and  directs  a  candle  to  the  taste  of  the  operator. 

The  surgeon,  standing  between  the  patient's  thighs,  commences  by 
performing  the  ^^  toucher,"  to  assure  himself  of  the  position  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  so  that  he  may  explore  it  in  a  more  certain 
manner;  with  the  left  hand  he  puts  aside  the  hair  and  labia  minora: 
with  the  right  he  grasps  the  speculum,  the  index  and  middle  fingers 
holding  the  handle,  the  thumb  inside  the  instrument  where  the  handle 
joins  it;  presents  it  to  the  vulva,  the  handle  turned  towards  the  mons 
veneris,  and  gently  introduces  it.  If  the  fourchette  is  of  considerable 
extent  from  before  backwards,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  drag  the 
perineum  transversely,  which  would  stretch  it  still  more;  but  on  the 
contrary  the  perineum  should  be  drawn  backwards.  The  instrument, 
corresponding  well  to  the  centre  of  the  vagina,  should  be  first 
directed  in  a  line,  passing  from  the  centre  of  the  vaginal  orifice  to 
the  inferior  part  of  the  coccyx;  and,  when  it  has  entered  to  the  depth 
of  one  inch,  it  should  be  brought  into  the  direction  of  the  sacro-ver< 
tebral  angle. 

As  the  speculum  advances,  the  woman  makes  involuntary  efforts, 
the  vagina  resists  as  it  were,  presses  on  the  speculum,  and  presents,  at 
the  extremity  of  the  instrument,  a  collar,  with  an  opening  in  its  cen- 
tre, which  is  formed  by  the  contracted  walls  of  the  vagina.  In  this 
manner,  the  entire  surface  of  these  walls  is  gradually  exposed,  perpen- 
dicularly, before  the  operator,  as  the  speculum  unfolds  it  in  entering. 
The  orifice  of  this  collar  is  directly  in  the  centre,  when  the  neck  of  the 
womb  itself  occupies  the  centre  of  the  vagina ;  but,  if  it  inclines  to  one 
side  or  the  other,  the  orifice  generally  follows  the  same  direction,  and 
is  approximated  to  the  side  of  the  collar;  so  that  the  most  extensive 
segment  of  the  vagina  is  almost  always  diametrically  opposite  to  the 
side  to  which  the  neck  inclines.  This  particularity  may,  to  a  certain 
extent,  indicate  the  direction  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  when  farther 
exploration  is  wanting. 

This  collar,  having  some  resemblance  to  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
might  mislead ;  but  the  neck  has  no  ru^cT  like  the  vagina,  and  its 
colour  is  not  the  same.  When  inflamed,  the  neck  is  browner  than  the 
vagina;  in  a  healthy  condition, on  the  contrary,  the  mucous  membram 
of  the  vagina  is  pale,  that  of  the  neck  is  paler  still.  To  remove  a) 
doubt,  the  presenting  part  need  only  be  gently  pushed  with  a  fema) 
sound:  if  it  is  the  vagina,  it  may  be  pushed  back  with  the  slighte 
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effort.  When  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  perceived,  it  should  be  in* 
closed  in  the  end  of  the  speculum. 

Sometimes  the  neck  is  so  inclined  backwards,  that  it  cannot  be 
seen.  In  this  case  the  speculum  must  be  drawn  back  about  one  inch, 
and  its  handle  being  raised  and  brought  forwards,  its  extremity  should 
be  directed  between  the  posterior  wall  of  the  vagina,  and  the  neck,  so 
as  to  raise  the  latter  forwards,  and  expose  its  posterior  surface  at  the 
end  of  the  speculum.  In  this  manner,  when  the  neck  is  too  large  to 
be  seen  entirely  at  one  glance,  its  extremity  may  be  moved  from  side 
to  side,  so  as  to  lay  bare  successively  all  its  surfaces ;  and  it  Is  only 
necessary  to  incline  the  instrument  in  different  directions  to  explore 
its  entire  extent.  But  these  manoeuvres  require  complete  insensi- 
bility of  the  neck,  otherwise  they  would  not  be  without  danger. 

Vfben  the  speculum  is  conveniently  placed,  it  may  be  secured  by 
gentle  pressure ;  a  little  dossil  is  then  passed  up  it  to  clean  the  parts 
exposed,  which  should  now  be  examined.  The  inferior  lip  of  the  neck 
may  even  be  raised  with  a  probe  or  female  catheter,  when  ulcerations 
io  its  interior  are  suspected. 

Speculums  with  two  or  many  branches  are  also  used ;  the  latter 
should  have  a  rather  long  handle,  to  assist  in  the  separation  of  its 
branches.  The  introduction  is  easy,  but  the  separation  of  the  branches 
taking  place  in  the  interior  dilates  the  vagina,  whilst  the  labia  majora 
cannot  assist  in  its  enlargement,  and  there  are,  consequently,  some- 
times painful  strainings.  This  separation  also  leaves  between  the 
branches  a  larger  or  smaller  interval,  in  which  the  parietes  of  the 
vagina  protrude,  and  mask  the  view,  unless  the  dilatation  is  carried  to 
an  excessive  extent.  Lastly,  notwithstandin^r  every  precaution,  it 
oflen  happens  that  the  branches,  in  shutting,  pinch  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  vagina.  An  inconvenience  that  might  be  avoided  by 
withdrawing  the  instrument  open ;  but  this  manoeuvre  is  not  easy. 

In  fine,  these  speculums  should  only  be  used  when  great  dilatation 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  is  required;  for  example,  when  it  is 
desired  to  seize  the  neck  of  the  uterus  to  amputate  it  (Lisfranc). 

(3.)  Laceration  of  the  Perineum. 

When  only  the  anterior  part  of  the  perineum  is  lacerated,  we  do 
not  attempt  to  remedy  it;  when  its  central  part,  nature  herself  will 
close  the  opening ;  but  when  the  laceration  is  complete,  and  the  vulva 
and  anus  are  united  into  one  common  cloaca,  it  must  be  cured  by 
suture,  either  interrupted  or  twisted.  Dupuytren  preferred  the  latter, 
though  he  succeeded  with  the  other  also.  The  important  point  is  to 
leave  the  threads  in  until  union  is  complete  and  solid;  which  takes 
place  by  second  intention  only,  and  often  requires  a  month  or  more 
for  its  completion. 

In  a  case  of  laceration  of  long  standing,  where  partial  cicatrization 
gave  reason  to  fear  lest  retraction  of  the  edges  of  the  division  would 
tear  out  the  stitches,  M.  Dieffenbach  had  recourse  to  lateral  incisions, 
after  the  method  of  Celsus,  so  as  to  prevent  any  strain  of  the  integu- 
ments. 

Proceeding  of  Di^enhach. — The  patient  was  placed  as  for  the  ope- 
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ration  of  lithotomy ;  and,  the  parts  having  been  previoasly  well  shaTedi 
he  refreshed  the  edges  of  the  laceration  with  a  bistoury  and  scisaors. 
Then  he  proceeded  to  bring  them  together ;  first,  by  a  point  of  inters 
nipted  suture,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  laceration,  and  which  com- 
prised a  portion  of  integument,  four  lines  in  width,  on  each  side: 
two  points  of  twisted  suture  were  then  made  in  front  of  this  point  and 
two  others  behind  it,  as  far  as  the  anal  orifice ;  and,  lastly,  a  slight 
laceration,  which  extended  into  the  rectum,  was  united  by  two  threads, 
applied  by  means  of  a  very  fine  sewing  needle. 

When  the  edges  were  brought  together,  the  operator  made  on  the 
left  side  a  first  incision,  which,  commencing  half  an  inch  outside  the 
posterior  edge  of  the  left  labium,  was  brought  from  above  downwards, 
in  the  shape  of  a  bow,  first  outwards,  then  inwards,  and  finished  on  the 
side  of  the  anus,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  front  of  it.  A  similar 
semi-circular  incision,  with  its  convexity  also  outwards,  was  made  on 
the  right  side  of  the  suture ;  the  portion  of  skin  comprised  between 
the  laceration,  and  each  incision,  was  about  two-thirds  of  an  inch  wide, 
at  the  point  corresponding  to  the  greatest  convexity  of  the  incisions. 

These  incisions  were  scarcely  finished  before  their  edges  separated 
considerably,  and  so  caused  all  strain  of  the  suture  to  cease ;  and  in 
addition,  all  the  middle  portion  circumscribed  between  the  two  semi- 
lunar incisions,  sunk  half  an  inch  below  the  level  of  the  surroanding 
skin,  so  that  the  patient  was  able  to  turn  in  her  bed  without  disturb- 
ing this  portion  in  her  movements.  From  the  fourth  to  the  seventth 
day,  the  points  of  suture  were  successively  removed ;  care  was  taken 
to  soften  the  excrements  by  lavements;  but  the  first  stool,  on  the 
eighth  day,  caused  a  fissure,  near  the  rectum,  which  fortunately  healed 
in  a  short  time. 

This  observation  seems,  then,  to  demonstrate  afresh  the  necessity  of 
leaving  the  points  of  suture  longer  in  situj  until  the  cicatrix  is  solid, 
and  out  of  danger  of  laceration. 

Proceeding  ojfRotix. — It  consists  simply  in  the  employment  of  the 
quilled  suture,  after  the  edges  of  the  wound  have  been  carefully  re- 
freshed. 

A  great  number  of  successes  have  already  followed  this  proceeding, 
which  seems  to  merit  preference  as  the  general  method. 

(4.)  Laceration  of  the  Recto-vaginal  Septum. 

We  may  apply  to  this  laceration  the  same  proceedings  as  to  simple 
laceration  of  the  perineum.  Noel,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  refreshed  the 
edges  with  a  scissors,  and  united  by  the  twisted  suture.  It  succeeded 
completely;  but  the  failures  are  much  more  numerous,  and  should 
induce  us  to  prefer  the  proceedings  adopted  for  simple  laceration  of 
the  perineum. 

(5.)  EnierO'Vaginal  FisttUa. 

This  name  is  given  to  a  lesion,  in  which  some  portion  of  the  intes- 
tinal tube  above  the  rectum  opens  into  the  vagina,  and  empties  tbf 
fscal  matter  into  it  by  a  real  abnormal  anus. 

Proceeding  of  Roux, — In  a  case  where  the  ilium  terminated  in  tb 
ragina,  he  opened  the  abnormal  parietes,  separated  from  the  vagio 
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the  portion  of  intestine  that  terminated  in  it,  and  tried  to  invaginate 
it  into  the  inferior  end  by  means  of  suture.  The  patient  died,  and 
the  autopsy  demonstrated  a  mistake,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  avoid  ; 
viz.  that  instead  of  invaginating  the  portion  of  the  ilium  in  the  inferior 
end  of  the  large  intestine,  it  had  been  united  to  its  superior  end. 

Proceeding  of  M.  Casamayor, — This  is  a  very  ingenious  application 
of  the  proceeding  of  Dupuytren,  for  the  cure  of  abnormal  anus.  The 
instrument  of  M.  Casamayor  is  an  enterotome,  each  branch  of  which 
ends  in  an  oval  plate,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  wide,  indented  on  the 
corresponding  surfaces.  One  of  these  branches  is  introduced  through 
the  vagina  and  fistula,  into  the  superior  end  of  the  intestine,  the  other 
through  the  rectum,  to  a  level  with  the  first.  These  plates  are  in- 
tended to  approximate  the  corresponding  walls  of  these  two  portions 
of  intestine,  and  to  produce,  by  their  constriction,  a  loss  of  substance 
which  allows  the  faecal  matter  to  pass  from  one  into  the  other. 

This  proceeding,  performed  once,  seemed  to  have  succeeded,  when 
the  woman  died  in  consequence  of  some  imprudences.  Whatever  ob- 
jections may  be  made  to  it,  it  is  evidently  much  less  dangerous  than 
that  of  M.  Rouz,  to  which  it  should  always  be  preferred. 

(6.)  Recto-Vaginal  Fistula. 

This  term  is  applied  to  laceration  of  the  septum  not  implicating  the 
perineum,  and  we  may  employ  all  the  means  used  for  curing  vesico- 
vaginal fistula.  But  the  successful  cases  have  been  rare ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing proceeding,  which  was  successful  in  the  hands  of  Saucerotte, 
points  out  at  the  same  time  the  cause  of  the  failures  and  the  remedy. 

Proceeding  of  Saucerotte. — He  dilated  the  vagina  with  a  speculum 
with  two  branches,  and  passed  a  wooden  gorget  into  the  rectum  through 
the  anus,  with  its  convexity  under  the  fistula  to  serve  as  a  support  for 
the  other  instruments.  The  opening  being  thus  visible,  he  pared  off 
its  edges,  half  with  a  bistoury  guarded  with  linen  to  within  a  few 
lines  of  its  point,  half  with  a  kind  of  cutting  rasp ;  then  he  united 
by  the  glovers*  suture,  applied  by  means  of  two  curved  needles,  a  short 
one  to  begin  with  and  a  longer  one  to  finish  with.  He  passed  the 
first  needle,  armed  with  a  double  thread  and  mounted  in  a  porte-aiguille, 
to  a  level  with  the  superior  angle  of  the  fistula,  where  he  fastened  iKe 
ligature  by  means  of  a  bit  of  diachylum,  so  as  not  to  be  obliged  to 
make  a  knot ;  then  with  the  second  needle  he  made  six  points  of  suture, 
whipping  or  overcasting  {en  sutjet)^  proceeding  from  behind  forwards ; 
and  lastly  knotted  the  ends  of  his  thread  over  a  foreign  body  so  as  to 
fasten  it.  For  some  days  he  expected  a  cure;  but  at  the  first  stool  the 
suture  was  torn.  The  surgeon  repeated  the  operation  ;  but  this  time 
he  took  the  precaution  to  completely  divide  the  anus,  so  as  to  trans- 
form the  fistula  into  a  laceration  of  the  perineum  and  recto-vaginal 
septum.     The  success  was  complete. 

(7.)  Vesieo-Vaginal  Fistula. 

There  are  six  methods  for  curing  these  fistuls,  viz.  simple  approx* 
imatian  of  their  edges — cauierizatum — suture^^unUing  apparatus — 
elytroplastg^-'and  obliteration  of  the  vagina. 
34 
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I.  Approximation  of  the  Edges  of  Fistula.  Proceeding  ef 
DessauU. — He  placed  a  permanent  catheter  in  the  bladder,  to  carry  off 

'the  urine  as  soon  as  it  should  reach  this  reservoir;  and  by  means  of  a 
large  cylindrical  plug,  >^*hich  he  passed  from  before  backwards  into  the 
vagina,  he  pushed  back  the  anterior  lip  of  the  fistula  towards  the  pos- 
terior, so  as  to  keep  them  in  contact  and  reduce  the  fistula  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  transverse  cleO.  The  sound  was  retained  in  place  by 
means  of  a  curved  metallic  support,  attached  to  a  truss;  and  the  end 
of  this  support,  pressed  on  the  vulva,  received  the  handle  of  the 
catheter  in  a  hole  made  on  purpose. 

M.  Chailly  attempted  to  place  the  woman  on  her  belly,  to  favour  the 
flow  of  the  urine  through  the  urethra ;  but  the  patient  could  not  retain 
this  position. 

II.  Cauterization. — It  may  be  applied  by  means  of  the  acfnal 
cautery,*  or  caustic  substances.  Nitrate  of  silver  is  generally  preferred. 
The  vagina  is  dilated  by  means  of  a  double-bladed  speculum ;  and  a 
bit  of  nitrate  of  silver,  fixed  at  right  angles  on  the  end  of  an  ordinary 
forceps,  is  passed  in  such  a  way  as  to  cauterize,  not  only  the  vaginal 
surface  of  the  opening,  but  also  the  free  border  of  its  two  lips.  This 
may  very  well  be  substituted  for  the  special  instruments.  Perhaps 
even,  if  the  fistulous  orifice  showed  itself  in  the  fold  of  the  vagina 
which  we  have  spoken  of,  when  the  ordinary  speculum  is  used,  it 
would  suffice  to  pass  the  nitrate  of  silver  at  the  end  of  a  simple  porte- 
crayon. 

III.  Suture. — This  method  is  performed  in  two  stages,  the  pro- 
ceedings for  which  have  varied,  viz.  the  paring  of  the  edges  of  the 
fistula,  and  the  application  of  the  sutures.  We  must  premise  that  in 
all  cases  the  patient  should  be  placed  as  for  perineal  lithotomy. 

1.  Paring  the  Edges, — M.  Malngodi,  having  a  case  in  which  the 
longitudinal  fissure  was  large  enough  to  admit  a  finger,  passed  the 
extremity  of  the  index-finger,  covered  with  a  glove,  into  the  bladder 
through  the  fistula,  and  used  it  as  a  crochet  to  bring  successively  the 
two  lips  of  the  wound  into  the  vulva,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  easily 
remove  their  callous  edge  with  a  straight  bistoury. 

M.  Roux  in  an  analogous  case  had  two  forceps  made,  one  for  the 
rignt,  the  other  for  the  left  side,  the  ends  of  which  were  of  unequal 
breadth,  but  of  equal  length;  so  that  the  inferior  end,  being  double  the 
width  of  the  superior,  presented  a  solid  support  to  the  bistoury  as  it 
divided  the  parts  which  were  held  by  the  forceps,  and  which  passed 
beyond  the  edge  of  the  upper  end.     The  surgeon  be^gan  by  slightly 

*  If  the  loss  of  substance  bo  slight,  and  the  wound  snnall,  there  is  no  doabt  that  a 
cure  mny  be  obtained  by  this  means.     Diipuytren,  who  first  proposed  it,  cure<]  several; 
Dr.  M'  Dowell  one;   Dr.  Kennedy  two;  Mr.  Liston  four  or  Ave;  and  oihera  have  bum 
pqually  successful.     The  woman   may  be   placed  upon  her  back  as  for  lithotomy,  c 
l>ener  upon  her  hands  and  knees — a  double-branched  speculum,  or  three  brazen  spatnlf 
or  a  metal  cylinder, closed  at  its  extremity,  but  with  an  opening  in  its  side  correjipomlifi 
to  the  fistula,  may  be  used.     The  cauterixing  iiuD  should  be  lightly  applied  around  tt 
etiget  of  the  wound.     The  operation  should  not  produce  a  slough,  or  the  patient  wiU  B 
hi}  l)ent?flted,  but  merely  a  corrunaiion  or  shrivellins  of  the  etlges;  but  it  must  in  cande 
lie  cnnft^ssed,  that,  whilst  it  is  not  difficult  or  uticommon  to  benefit  the  patient  lo 
great  extent,  a  complete  closure  of  the  fistula  is  very  rare.— f*^  Dr.  Churchiirs  If 
wifery,  p.  419. 
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enlarging  the  fistula  before  and  behind,  then  he  tried  to  seize  the 
right  lip,  which  was  only  accomplished  with  difficulty.  This  lip  was 
refreshed  with  the  bistoury  and  scissors ;  then  he  passed  to  the  lower 
Kp,  which  was  more  easily  operated  on.  We  should  remark  that  M. 
Roux  had  first  tried  to  nse  a  speculum ;  but,  being  more  inconve- 
nient than  useful,  it  was  found  necessary  to  withdraw  it.  M.  Naegele 
invented  a  kind  of  bistoury  enclosed  in  a  sheath,  which  he  passed  to 
the  edges  of  the  fistula ;  but  he  has  forgotten  to  mention  the  support 
against  which  the  bistoury  should  cut. 

It  will  be  seen  that  this  point  of  surgery  requires  fresh  researches. 
In  fact,  with  the  exception  of  the  proceeding  of  M.  Malagodi,  which 
cannot  always  be  imitated,  the  others,  even  with  special  instruments, 
are  not  sure  nor  easy.  The  scissors,  twice  curved  at  a  right  angle, 
with  short  blades  and  blunt  points,  seem  to  us  much  preferable,  the 
more  so  as  they  serve  for  both  sides.  But  this  again  is  only  service- 
able for  longitudinal  fissures;  and,  to  refresh  the  edges  of  transverse 
fistulse,  we  have  only  caustics,  particularly  nitrate  of  silver,  which  is 
proposed  by  M.  Lallemand  as  the  general  application. 

2.  application  of  the  Sutures, — M.  Malagodi,  in  the  above-mention- 
ed case,  brought  one  of  the  edges  of  the  fistula  into  the  vulva,  as  he 
had  done  in  paring  the  edges,  and  passed  in  a  small  curved  needle, 
about  two  lines  outside  its  pobterior  extremity.  He  brought  the 
needle,  by  a  circular  movement,  from  the  bladder  into  the  vagina, 
through  the  vesico-vaginal  septum,  and  immediately  disengaged  it. 
He  then  passed  a  second  needle,  threaded  on  the  other  end  of  the 
same  ligature,  in  a  similar  manner,  through  the  opposite  lip  of  the 
wound.  Two  other  ligatures  were  placed  in  a  similar  manner,  then 
tied  separately  and  cut  off  near  the  knot.  Perfect  re-union  took  place 
at  the  two  posterior  points  of  suture;  the  anterior  tore  the  tissues,  but 
cauterization  with  nitrate  of  silver  completed  the  cure.  M.  Roux  em- 
ployed the  twisted  suture.  He  passed  a  curved  needle,  armed  with 
an  ordinary  thread,  bearing  a  small  metal  bar  at  its  extremity,  by 
means  of  a  common  porte-aiguille ;  first,  from  the  vagina  into  the 
bladder  through  the  left  lip  of  the  wound ;  then  from  the  bladder 
into  the  vagina  through  the  opposite  lip.  Three  metallic  bars  were 
thus  put  in ;  then  a  loop  of  thread  was  passed  over  the  first,  and  crossed 
over  the  others,  «s  in  the  ordinary  twisted  suture.  The  operation — 
paring  the  edges  included — took  up  two  hours;  the  patient  died  on 
the  second  day. 

M.  Lewzinsky,  in  a  case  of  transverse  fistula,  conceived  a  plan  of 
passing  the  ne.edle  from  the  bladder  itself.  A  silver  canula,  slightly 
bent  at  its  extremity,  was  to  be  introduced  through  the  urethra ;  in  its 
curve  was  to  be  placed  a  common  curved  needle  armed  with  a  thread, 
which  needle  was  to  have  been  pushed  forwards  by  a  watch  spring 
placed  in  the  canula;  the  beak  of  the  canula  being  placed  on  one  of 
the  lips  of  the  wound,  the  operator  would  pass  his  left  hand  into  the 
vagina,  to  extend  alternately  the  anterior  and  posterior  lip  of  the 
wound;  then  he  would  push  the  needle  through  them,  withdraw  it 
through  the  vagina,  and  re-introduce  it  afresh  from  the  bladder,  by 
means  of  the  canula. 
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M.  Deyber  has  improved  this  instrument.  Instead  of  a  spring  and 
separate  needle,  a  needle-shaped  stylet  passes  through  the  caniila. 
The  eye  is  situated  near  its  point,  so  that,  \rhen  the  latter  has  pene- 
trated into  the  vagina,  one  of  the  ends  of  the  thread  it  carries  is  re- 
tained ;  the  stylet  is  withdrawn  into  the  canula,  and  poshed  through 
the  other  lip,  when  the  other  end  of  the  thread  is  disengaged. 

But  you  are  still  obliged  to  withdraw,  and  re-introduce  the  canula 
for  each  point  of  suture.  It  would  be  more  expeditious,  in  our  opinion, 
to  thread  the  stylet  with  a  ligature  long  enough  to  suffice  for  all, 
which,  moreover,  would  pass  in  the  canula.  When  the  stylet  has 
traversed  the  vagino-vesical  septum,  only  a  portion  of  the  thread  it 
bears  should  be  withdrawn ;  in  this  manner,  three  or  more  ligatures 
might  be  placed  without  any  necessity  for  withdrawing  the  canula 
from  the  bladder. 

M.  N»gele  recommends  a  needle  analogous  to  that  of  Deschamps, 
but  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  puncture  the  lips  of  the  wound  from 
the  vagina  to  the  bladder,  which  exposes  the  latter  to  the  danger 
of  being  pricked.  We  shall  not  then  describe  it;  only  we  most  men- 
tion  that,  instead  of  tying  the  threads,  he  collects  them  into  a  bundle, 
which  he  twists  on  itself  until  the  patient  feels  a  slight  constriction  of 
the  lips  of  the  wound ;  this  bundle  he  then  fixes  on  the  mons  veneris 
with  sticking  plaster.  It  is  a  loop  suture,  according  to  the  proceeding 
of  Ledran.*        ^  '  , 

M.  Nsegele  traverses  the  two  edges  of  the  woond  with  curved 
needles,  by  means  of  a  forceps,  which  acts  the  part  of  a  parte^dguilk ; 
round  these  needles,  which  are  left  in  sui^j  he  twists  the  threads  as  in 
the  ordinary  proceeding. 

IV.  Uniting  Apparatus. — It  has  been  attempted  to  bring  together 
the  lips  of  the  opening  by  means  of  plates,  hooked  forceps,  and  hooks 
of  various  shapes ;  and  the  names  of  Nsegele,  Dupuytren,  Laugier, 
and  Lallemand,  are  appended  to  four  instruments  of  this  kind;  none 
of  them  ofler  sufficient  security  and  facility  to  counterbalance  the  in- 
convenience of  new  and  complicatecl  instruments,  on  which  account 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  the  mere  mention  of  them. 

V.  Elytroplasty. — This  method,  invented,  and  already  several 
times  successfully  applied,  by  M.  Jobert,  consists  in  placing  between 
the  edges  of  the  fistula,  previously  refreshed,  a  portion  of  the  soft 
parts  borrowed  from  the  labia  majora,  or  from  the  nates,  or  from  both 
at  once,  and  maintaining  it  in  siftji  until  complete  adhesion  has  taken 
place.  The  edges  are  refreshed  with  a  cutting  instrument,  as  for  the 
suture.  The  hair  having  been  previously  shaved  ofi*,  the  surgeon 
causes  the  labium  to  be  twisted,  or  twists  it  himself,  with  one  hand, 
in  order  to  put  the  intei^uments  on  the  stretch ;  he  then  places  his  bis- 
toury on  the  external  side  of  the  labium,  carries  it  along,  depressing 

*  Mr.  Beaumont  has  described  an  ingenious  instrument  for  passing  the  sutures.  **  The 
instrument  is  in  the  form  of  a  forceps,  one  blade  of  which  is  a  needle,  curved  towards 
its  point,  close  to  which  is  its  eye.  The  other  blade  is  broader  on  its  opposing  surface, 
less  curved,  and  at  iu  extremity  has  a  hole  through  which  ike  needle*|K>int  and  just  the 
loop  of  the  ligature  are  carried  when  the  blades  are  closed.  On  the  back  of  the  broad 
blade  is  a  spring  which,  when  pushed  forwards,  the  blades  being  previously  closed, 
catches  the  ligature  on  its  point  and  holds  it.'* 
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bis  wrist;  and,  as  the  instrument  approaches  the  hand  that  extends 
the  integuments,  carrying  the  latter  slowly  backwards,  still  keeping  up 
its  traction  on  the  skin,  whilst  he  continues  the  incision ;  reaches  the 
internal  side  of  the  labium,  the  wrist  being  made  to  describe  a  semi- 
circle ;  and,  lastly,  finishes  the  incision  on  a  level  with  the  point  at 
which  he  commenced;  there  results  a  large  flap,  with  a  rounded  apex, 
which  is  suited  for  large  fistulas.  For  narrow  openings  you  may  cut 
your  flap  by  means  of  two  incisions,  which  commence  one  outside,  the 
other  inside  the  labium,  and  reunite  below  at  an  acute  angle ;  the 
skin  is  then  dissected  off  from  without  inwards,  and  from  the  summit 
of  the  flap  towards  its  pedicle,  comprising  with  it  several  layers  of 
soft  parts,  in  order  that  it  may  retain  more  vitality. 

This  flap  should  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  of  the  fistula,  allow- 
ing for  its  retraction  during  suppuration.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
M.  Jobert  advises  prolonging  the  incisions  as  far  as  the  nates ;  but,  in 
very  fat  women,  it  is  better  to  cut  the  flap  from  the  length  of  the 
labium' ;  for,  if  cut  from  the  nates,  it  would  be  too  thick,  and  not  easily 
introducible,  or  if  too  much  deprived  of  adipose  tissue,  it  would  become 
gangrenous.  The  pedicle  should  be  as  large  as  the  flap  itself,  and 
should  be  attached  to  the  part  next  the  vagina;  it  should  also  be 
made  rather  too  long  than  too  short,  in  order  to  avoid  dragging  and 
gangrene. 

When  the  flap  is  cut  proceed  to  its  introduction^  into  the  fistula. 
First  bend  it  double,  or  roll  it  on  itself,  and  traverse  it  at  its  summit 
with  a  waxed  thread  of  moderate  «ize ;  then  introduce,  through  the 
urethra  into  the  bladder,  a  sound,  which  should  pass  through  the  nstula, 
and  project  into  the  vagina :  pass  the  two  threads  into  the  eyes  of  the 
sound,  and  in  withdrawing  it,  you  bring  through  the  urethra  the 
threads,  which  disengage  from  the  instrument :  then,  whilst  you  draw 
the  threads  gently  with  one  hand,  push  the  flap  with  the  other,  and 
so  put  it  in  place.     It  only  remains  to  fix  it  by  suture. 

To  effect  this,  introduce  your  left  index-finger  along  the  flap  to  one 
of  the  angles  of  the  fistula ;  on  this  finger  pass  a  curved  needle  mounted 
in  a  **  porte-aiguille,"  or  directed  with  the  hand  only,  and  push  its 
point  at  once  through  the  flap  and  lip  of  the  fistula ;  then  seize  the 
needle  with  dressing  forceps,  and  bring  it  outside  with  its  thread. 
Make  a  second  point  of  suture  at  the  opposite  angle  of  the  wound. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  each  of  the  angles  of  the  fistula 
be  comprised  with  the  flap  in  a  loop  of  thread;  the  omission  of  this 
precaution  once  caused  the  operation  to  fail. 

The  threads,  being  once  passed,  should  be  tied  in  a  double  knot, 
and  then  be  left  to  hang  outside,  after  having  been  enveloped  in  such 
a  manner  that  you  can  recognize  them ;  or,  they  may  be  tightened  in  a 
serre-nceud  left  in.  A  permanent  sound  is  placed  in  the  bladder,  care 
being  taken  that  the  flap  is  not  pushed ;  and  it  should  be  prolonged 
by  the  addition  of  another,  to  guide  the  urine  to  a  distance  from  the 
parts.  This  sound  should  be  continually  open,  and  supported  by 
threads  tied  to  the  body  bandage.  The  patient  should  maintain  the 
horizontal  position,  and  perfect  repose.  The  threads  come  off,  on 
from  the  tenth  to  the  fourteenth  day ;  but,  to  avoid  all  danger,  M. 
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Jobert  does  Dot  cut  the  pedicle  until  from  the  thirtieth  to  the  fortieth 
day.* 

VI.  Obuteration  OF  THE  Vagina. — Proposed  by  M.Vidalde Cassis. 
It  cannot  be  attempted  but  on  vromen  who  have  passed  the  critical 
age ;  but  even  then  there  is  a  great  difficulty,  which  experience  has 
revealed  to  M.  Vidal  himself.  It  is  that  the  urine,  which  accumulates 
in  the  vagina,  opposes  the  success  of  the  suture,  by  means  of  which 
the  passage  is  to  be  obliterated. 

Appreciation, — The  proceeding  of  Desault  is  evidently  insufficient. 
Cauterization,  though  very  useful  for  small  fistute,  by  favouring  the 
formation  and  contraction  of  inodular  tissue,  is  not  suitable  for  those  of 
larger  size.  There  remains  paring  of  the  edges  with  their  re-union,  by 
suture,  or  by  means  of  the  elytroplastic  flap.  This  latter  proceeding 
is,  up  to  the  present  time,  that  which  has  procured  the  most  numerous 
and  lasting  successes.  I  have  been  able  to  assure  myself  of  two,  in 
the  wards  of  M.  Jobert,  at  the  hospital  of  St.  Louis. 

Moreover,  here,  as  in  urinary  fistula  in  the  male,  the  contact  of  the 
urine  forms  the  essential  obstacle  to  re-union.  I  imagined  that  this 
might  be  remedied  by  the  continual  irrigation  of  the  bladder  with 
tepid  water:  but  this  idea  has  not  yet  been  put  in  execution. 

(8.)  Inversion  of  the  Vagina  and  Uterus, 

Under  this  name  are  confounded  affections  very  different,  and  bnt 
little  known,  f^rom  special  researches,  made  at  the  **  bureau  central^'* 
during  five  years,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  prolapsus  uteri 

*  M.  Jobert  hat  lately  performed  a  new  operation,  called  by  him  amlapkutie  umon  6y 
iliding  or  transpotition.  The  following  case  contains  the  details  of  the  operation: — "  A 
woman  was  received  at  St.  Louis  with  a  vesico-vaginal  fistula,  caused  ty  pariuritiou: 
the  urethra  was  completely  destroyed,  and  the  loss  of  substance,  which  was  seated  ia 
the  septum  vesico- vaginalis,  extended  inwards,  on  the  mesial  line,  to  about  half  an  inch 
from  the  cervix  uteri ;  there  existed,  consequently,  a  large  cloaca,  into  which  the  urine 
fell  ere  it  escaped  from  the  vulva.  Several  modes  of  treatment  were  employed;  among 
■  Others,  the  auto-plastio  method  (elytroplasty),  but  without  success;  and  the  |)atient  left 
the  lK)spital  very  little  better  than  when  she  entered.  A  year  afterwardu  she  came 
back,  and,  on  the  9tli  of  June,  1845,  the  following  ot)eration  was  performed  (which  the 
author  denominates  re-union  atUoplattie  par  glissement)  : — a  transversal,  semi-circular  in- 
cision was  made  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  where  it  joins  the 
vagina;  the  flap  thus  obtained  was  dissected  from  below  upwards,  the  edge  of  the 
bisuiiiry  being  constantly  directed  towards  the  uterus,  to  avoid  wounding  the  bladder; 
immediately  after  this  incision  and  dissection,  by  which  the  fundus  of  the  l>ladder  was 
isolated,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  vagina  was  drawn  inwards,  and  a  change  of  position 
of  the  |)Osterior  region  of  tlie  bladder,  by  which  the  edges  of  the  part  coa\d  be  placed  ia 
contact  and  kept  united,  and  the  loss  of  substance  repaired  with  great  facility,  even 
when  con^iderrfhle.  as  in  the  present  instance,  thus  ejected.  The  patient,  whose  ca^e 
has  been  just  relateil,  is  at  present  in  the  following  condition  : — 1.  There  is,  at  the  upper 
extremity  of  the  vagina,  a  thick  and  solid  cicatrix,  which  suppons  the  bladder.  !2.  In 
iroiit  of  the  cervix  uteri  there  is  a  swelling  caused  by  the  bladder  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  vajrina,  which  are  detached  from  the  cervix.  3.  There  is  a  furrow  directed  from 
Ijcfore  backwards,  indicating  the  spot  in  which  the  two  edges  of  the  Hstula  were  nnitcl. 
4.  Before  this  furrow,  and  at  the  spot  corresponding  to  the  neck  of  the  bladiler  in  the 
)iornial  state,  there  is  a  small  opening  into  which  a  catheter  can  be  paitsed.  0.  The 
urethra  no  longer  exists,  but  the  newly-formed  vesical  orifice  seems  to  peiform  its  func- 
tions perfectly.  6.  The  urine  can  be  retained  «?veral  hours;  the  p.'itient  feels  the  desire 
of  evacuating  it,  and  effects  this  at  will.  7.  When  the  patient  moves  about,  the  urine 
ji*  not  so  easily  or  perfectly  retained." — Med.  Times,  Aug.  2,  1S45.  bee  also  Rankit^^'s 
Abstract,  vol.  ii.  p.  115. 
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is  not  sofreqaent  as  is  commonly  supposed ;  but  is,  nevertheless,  n\uch 
more  common  than  simple  prolapsus  of  the  vagina»of  which  I  have  as 
yet  found  but  three  cases:  that  vaginal  cystocele,  which  is  believed  to 
be  of  rare  occurrence,  is  the  most  frequent  of  all  these  prolapses ;  and, 
finally,  I  recognized  the  rather  frequent  existence  of  a  prolapsus,  un- 
known to  any  French  authors,  and  which  I  have  nt^med  vaginal  reC' 
tocele.  All  these  lesions  may  be  combated  with  pessaries;  we  shall 
return  to  them  in  another  article.  Lately,  a  great  number  of  opera* 
tive  proceedings  have  been  proposed  for  the  radical  cure. 

1.  Excision  of  some  Folds  of  the  External  Orifice  of  the  Vagina — 
performed  by  M.  Diefienbach. 

2.  Excision  of  a  large  longitudinal  flap  of  the  vaginal  mucous  mem- 
brane, either  elliptical  (Marshall),  or  quadrilateral  (Ireland),  and  im- 
mediate reunion  of  the  wound  by  the  suture. 

3.  CatUerization  of  this  piucous  membrane,  in  order  to  obtain  by 
suppuration  an  inodular  tissue,  sufficient  to  retain  the  vagina  fixed  to 
the  neighbouring  organs  (Laugier). 

4.  Excision  of  the  semi-circumference  of  the  vaginal  orifice,  and  its 
immediate  reunion  by  suture  ;  operating  either  on  its  anterior  or  pos- 
terior semi-circumference.  I  thought  that  this  method  oflfered  more 
advantages  than  the  others,  and  tried  it  on  one  occasion  in  the 
JHdpital  Saint  Louis;  but  an  abundant  white  discharge,  which  came 
on,  destroyed  all  the  efiect  of  the  sutures,  which  had  been  applied  on 
the  posterior  semi-circumference  of  the  vaginal  orifice. 

5.  Episioraphy^  by  M.  Fricke,  of  Hamburgh,  which  consists  in 
making  raw  the  internal  surface  of  the  labia  majora,  and  then  uniting 
them  by  suture. 

6.  Obliteration  of  the  Fis^'mr,  proposed  byM.  Romain,  of  Gerardin. 
— It  consists  in  depriving  the  vagina  of  its  mucous  membrane,  by  the 
bistoury,  in  its  entire  circumference,  and  in  the  extent  of  one  inch 
and  one-third ;  then  reuniting  by  position  and  compression.  Of  course 
this  operation  is  not  applicable  until  after  the  critical  age  is  passed; 
it  has  not  yet  been  attempted.* 

Appreciation, — From  experience,  and  from  the  very  nature  of  most 
of  these  proceedings,  it  seems  that  not  one  of  them  can  produce  radical 
cure.  Most  of  them  merely  push  back  the  womb  into  the  vagina, 
and  change  the  extra-vulvar  into  an  intra-vaginal  prolapsus.  Moreover, 
they  all  have  to  surmount  the  obstacle  presented  by  the  vaginal  dis- 
charge, which  almost  necessarily  follows  the  operation,  and  hinders  the 
adhesion  from  taking  place.     Perhaps  the  proceeding  I  have  pointed 

*  Profesoor  Chaumet  recommends  the  following  operation  :— 1.  Remoye  a  portion  of 
one  side  of  the  walls  of  the  vagina, as  advised  by  Maruhail  Hall  and  performed  by  Drs. 
Gerardin  and  Laugier,  Professors  Velpeaii  and  lierard.  2.  Amputate  the  whole  or  part 
of  the  cervix  uteri.  The  advantages  to  be  derived  from  this  modification  are :  (a)  a 
modification  in  the  size  and  weight  o(  the  uterus;  (6)  a  decrease  of  the  hypertrophy* 
first  by  the  loss  of  blood  which  will  necessarily  follow  the  operation,  and  next  by  the 
suppuration  which  inevitably  takes  place ;  (r)  tlie  contraction  of  the  cicatrix  of  the  re- 
maining portion  of  tlie  cervix,  and  its  imion  with  that  of  the  vagina.  In  a  case  operated 
on  by  Professor  Chaumet,  the  result  was  in  every  respect  satisfactory,  and  although 
eight  months  had  elapsed, and  the  woman  had  lieeo  occupied  in  the  most  laborious  duties, 
•be  continues  cured. 
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out,  which  consists  in  uniting  the  anterior  semi-circumference  of  the 
orifice  of  the  vagina  by  suture,  would  obviate  this  obstacle. 

Reduced  to  simple  palliatives  for  prolapsus  of  the  uterus,  will  these 
proceedings  be  more  efficacious  for  prolapses  of  the  bladder,  vaginal 
rectoceles,  and  the  so  rare  prolapses  of  the  vagina  itself?  I  know  of 
but  one  case  in  which  Marshall's  proceeding  was  applied ;  it  seemed 
to  have  succeeded,  but  the  patient  was  not  examined  again  a  suffi- 
ciently long  time  after  the  operation  to  allow  the  cure  to  be  looked  on 
as  complete. 

M.  A.  Beranl  presented  to  the  Academy  of  Medicine  a  woman 
who,  during  three  months,  seemed  to  have  been  cured  of  a  prolapsus 
uteri ;  but  two  months  afterwards  the  prolapsus  returned. 

(9.)  Retrovertion  of  the  Uterus. 

Reduction,  support  by  means  of  pessaries,  and,  lastly,  puncture, 
when  conception  has  taken  place  in  a  womb  thus  displaced,  have  all 
been  applied.  Puncture  and  the  application  of  pessaries  will  be 
treated  of  separately. 

Proceedings  of  Reduction,^^Most  authors  recommend  to  place  the 
woman  on  her  elbows  and  knees.  M.  Moreau  has  several  times  tried 
this  practice,  and  has  always  been  obliged  to  give  it  np.  The  woman 
cannot  retain  this  position  long.  In  4he  first  attempts  at  reduction 
the  compression  of  the  uterus  causes  a  peculiar  enervating  pain, 
similar  to  that  caused  in  man  by  pressure  of  the  testicle,  and  which 
subdues  their  strength,  and  causes  them  to  fall  flat  on  their  bellies. 
M.  Moreau  prefers  placing  them  as  for  the  reduction  of  a  hernia,  with 
the  legs  flexed  on  the  thighs,  the  thighs  on  the  abdomen,  and  the  head 
bent  on  the  breast.  The  index  and  middle  fingers  are  introduced 
into  the  vagina,  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  pushed  upwards,  and  its 
neck  is  hooked  up  with  the  index-finger  to  bring  it  downwards. 
This  method  succeeds  ordinarily  in  the  simplest  cases. 

If  it  does  not  suffice,  we  are  advised  to  pass  two  fingers  into  the 
rectum,  to  push  back  the  uterus  upwards,  and  two  other  fingers  into 
the  vagina  to  seize  the  neck  and  bring  it  down.  M.  Moreau  never 
succeeded  by  this  manoeuvre;  and  he  thinks  that  the  simultaneous  in- 
troduction of  two  fingers  into  the  vagina  and  rectum  is  impossible  in 
most  well  made  women;  and  again,  even  when  effected,  either  the 
fingers  are  too  short,  or  there  is  not  room  enough  to  move  them 
properly,  and  accomplish  the  necessary  replacement  of  the  organ. 

For  these  cases  several  resources  have  been  proposed  ;  for  instance, 
to  hook  up  the  neck  by  means  of  a  curved  sound,  introduced  into  the 
bladder  with  its  concavity  turned  backwards  (Bellanger),  and  to  in- 
troduce the  entire  band  into  the  rectum  in  imitation  of  Dusaussois. 

The  proceeding  of  Evrat  is  more  simple  and  safe,  and  is  the  one 
with  which  Moreau  has  had  most  success.  The  woman  should  lie  on 
one  side;  a  rod  eiglxt  or  nine  inches  long,  furnished  with  a  pledget  of 
lint  smeared  with  grease  at  its  extremity,  is  introduced  into  the  rectum 
to  push  the  fundus  of  the  uterus  from  below  upwards,  whilst  its  neck 
is  caught  by  two  fingers  passed  into  the  vagina  to  pull  it  downwards 
and  backwards.     M.  Moreau  had  made  for  this  purpose  a  rod,  termi- 
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nated  by  a  little  sphere,  which  is  enveloped  in  a  pad  of  carded  cotton, 
covered  by  a  bit  of  glove. 

To  disengage  the  uterus  more  easily,  M.  Capuron  recommends 
causing  it  to  execute  a  semi-rotation,  by  pushing  its  fundus  from  the 
right  side,  to  cause  it  to  pass  in  front  of  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis.  In 
all  cases  of  displacement  Desormeaux  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  the 
uterus  should  be  replaced  without  regard  to  the  swelling  that  may 
have  come  on.  M.  Hervez  de  Ch6goin  very  properly  excepts  cases 
in  which  the  swelling  would  render  the  reduction  too  difficult ;  in 
which  case  it  should  be  first  overcome. 

(10.)  Application  of  PeiBaries. 

Pessaries  are  distinguished  according  to  their  shape,  and  especially 
according  to  their  object;  some,  intended  to  prevent  prolapsus  of  the 
vagina,  or  to  support  vaginal  hernia,  are  called  vaginal  pessaries ;  the 
others,  called  uterine  pessaries^  are  for  the  purpose  of  remedying  pro- 
cidentia,* or  displacement  of  the  uterus,  whether  backwards  or  for- 
wards. 

I.  Vaginal  Pessaries,  —  Some,  called  ^^ pessaries  en  hondon^^^ 
represent  a  hollow  cylinder,  of  large  enough  diameter  to  fill  up  the 
vagina,  and  three  or  three  and  a  half  inches  long.  M.  J.  Cloquet  has 
substituted  for  these  the  pessaries  elytrotdes^  which  are  slightly  flat- 
tened, concave  in  front,  and  a  little  expanded  at  their  extremity ;  and 
which  ofier  but  a  very  small  canal  in  the  centre.  M.  Amussat  uses  small 
cylinders  of  ivory;  others  use  uterine  pessaries  indifferently.  Those, 
which  seem  to  me  the  most  convenient,  are  made  of  gum-elastic,  pre- 
senting a  funnel  of  more  or  less  considerable  size  above,  and  an  ex- 
pansion or  another  funnel  below,  to  sustain  or  rather  push  back  the 
rectum  and  bladder  which  tends  to  descend.  I  call  them,  on  account 
of  their  shape,  ** pessaries  en  sahlilreSj'^  hour-glass  pessaries. 

II.  Uterine  Pessaries. — Some,  called  **  en  gimblettes^^^  are  quite 
circular,  rounded,  flattened  from  above  downwards,  pierced  with  a 
hole  in  the  centre,  or  slightly  hollowed  before  and  behind,  so  as  to 
figure  an  8  ;  or  completely  elliptical ;  or  lastly,  hollowed  at  the  four 
extremities  of  the  two  principal  diameters.  In  England  a  globular 
form  is  given  to  them.  The  cup  and  ball  pessaries,  ^*  en  bilboquet^^^ 
are  made  of  a  ring  of  ivory,  supported  by  three  branches  starting  from 
a  shank,  pierced  by  some  holes  at  its  free  extremity.  Desormeaux 
hollowed  this  shank  into  a  centra]  canal  to  favour  the  escape  of  liquids. 
All  these  are  intended  to  act  on  the  neck  of  the  uterus  even  in  devia- 
tions of  the  womb,  and  in  virtue  of  the  principle  still  maintained  by 
Duges — that,  in  all  cases,  the  neck  of  the  uterus  should  be  acted  on 
rather  than  the  body. 

M.  Hervez  de  Chegoin  lays  down  an  entirely  contrary  principle, 
viz.  that  the  pessaries  should  never  act  but  upon  the  body  of  the  uterus; 
consequently,  he  replaces  all  uterine  pessaries  by  the  following.  The 
first  is  a  flat  circle,  into  which  enters  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  in  order 

*  The  term  **  procidentia"  it  generally  used  bjr  English  authors  to  designate  the  com* 
plete  falling  down  of  the  uterus  outside'  the  vulva  prolapsus,  being  confined  lo  thQs« 
ca^es  in  which  the  organ  has  descended  into  the  vagina,  but  not  beyond  the  vulva« 
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that  the  edge  of  the  circle  may  exactly  support  the  \romb.  The  bor- 
der of  this  circle  is  much  larger  behind  than  before;  in  order,  in  ante- 
version,  to  separate  the  neck  from  the  posterior  part  of  the  vagina ; 
in  retroversion  to  oppose  the  sinking  of  the  body  of  the  matrix,  and 
to  retain  the  neck  ^vhich  tends  to  pass  forwards.  The  instrument  is 
supported  by  a  thin,  flat  shank,  with  rounded  edges,  with  which  to 
pass  and  maintain  the  pessary  at  a  proper  height.  According  to  this 
view,  the  anterior  portion  of  the  circle,  or  ring,  is  of  no  use  but  to  fix 
the  pessary;  on  which  account  M.  Hervez  prefers  the  following.  It 
is  a  kind  of  cylinder  hollowed  above,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  a 
semi-circumference  behind,  on  which  the  uterus  rests,  and  a  gutter  in 
front,  to  receive  its  neck.  It  presents  also  two  lateral  hollows,  in 
"which  the  parietes  of  the  vagina  may  lodge,  as  they  retract  on  them- 
selves, and  help  to  fix  the  pessary.  But  it  is  only  suitable  for  a  very 
narrow  vagina ;  a  very  large  one  requires  the  first  shape. 

The  principle  of  M.  Hervezde  Chegoin  is  of  great  importance;  but 
nevertheless,  it  should  not  be  taken  in  too  exclusive  a  light;  and  the 
best  pessary  is  that  which  acts  at  the  same  time  on  the  body,  and  on 
the  circumference  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  In  cases  of  ordinary 
prolapsus,  there  are  no  pessaries  comparable  to  the  infundibuliform 
gum-elastic  pessaries.  The  caoutchouc  has  only  the  inconvenience  of 
becoming  easily  impregnated  with  the  foetid  matter  secreted  by  the 
vagina;  this  inconvenience  may  be  diminished  by  covering  the  pessary 
with  a  layer  of  metal,  but  it  cannot  be  entirely  removed.  Care  must 
be  taken  then  to  withdraw  it  at  intervals,  as  required,  and  to  plunge 
it  in  vinegar  and  water,  or  in  chlorinated  w*ater. 

Moreover,  the  capacity  of  the  vagina,  the  nature  of  the  displace- 
ment, and  the  conformation  of  the  pelvis  should  also  sometimes  modify 
the  shape.  For  example,  I  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  vagina  and 
vulva  were  so  large,  that  no  funnel-shaped  pessary  could  be  retained 
in  it  without  compressing  the  bladder  and  rectum ;  I  succeeded  in 
supporting  the  uterus  with  a  pessary  ^*  en  gimblette''  of  an  enormous 
size.  M.  Ilervez  also  was  obliged,  in  a  case  of  anteversion,  to  apply, 
in  front,  the  largest  part  of  bis  circle;  and,  in  a  case  of  retroversion, 
in  which  the  sacrum  offered  an  enormous  concavity,  the  only  way  in 
which  he  could  support  the  uterus  was  by  filling  the  vagina  with  a 
pretty  large  bottle  of  caoutchouc.  It  is  just,  however,  to  remark  that, 
for  cases  of  retroversion,  M.  Moreau  had  already  pointed  out  the  in- 
dication, and  established  the  fact,  that  it  is,  above  all,  necessary  to 
fill  up  the  interval  that  exists  between  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
uterus  and  the  concavity  of  the  sacrum,  or  the  displacement  will  be 
reproduced. 

Proceeding  of  Application, — The  woman  being  placed  on  her  back, 
-with  her  thighs  separated,  and  moderately  flexed,  the  smallest  end  of 
the  pessary,  smeared  with  cerate,  is  passed  to  the  entrance  of  the 
vagina;  and  then  introduced  from  below  upwards,  and  from  before 
backwards,  into  the  cavity  of  this  organ,  according  to  the  rules  given 
for  the  introduction  of  the  speculum.  The  pessaries  **  elytroules  and 
ellipsoides,"  being  wider  in  one  direction  than  in  the  other,  should  be 
presented  flat  to  the  great  diameter  of  the  vulva,  and  so  that  their  pos- 
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terior  border,  entered  first  into  the  opening  of  the  vagina,  may  serve 
to  repress  the  rectum,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the  perineum  with 
some  force.  Their  anterior  border  is  then  depressed  little  by  little, 
gliding  under  the  pubic  arch,  and  the  instrument  then  penetrates 
easily. 

When  once  entered,  they  should  be  placed  as  they  are  to  remain  ; 
for  instance,  the  cylindrical  pessary  should  have  its  concavity  forwards, 
and  its  convexity  backwards  ;  its  superior  extremity  towards  the  neck 
of  the  uterus,  and  its  inferior  extremity,  which  is  the  largest,  across^ 
below  the  ischii. 

The  pessary  en  bondon  fits  lengthwise  in  the  vagina  ;  the  gimbleUes 
obliquely,  one  surface  forwards,  the  other  backwards;  the  superior 
border  behind  the  neck  of  the  uterus;  and  if  the  pessary  has  one 
diameter  larger  than  the  others,  it  is  advised  to  place  this  long  diame- 
ter across,  so  that  it  may  press  on  the  ischii.  This  precaution  is  very 
useless,  and  the  long  diameter  immediately  becomes  vertical ;  the  glo- 
bular pessary  places  itself;  the  bilboquet  should  receive,  in  its  capsule, 
the  neck  of  the  uterus.  The  greatest  difficulty  is  to  keep  these  pes- 
saries in  place;  those,  with  a  shank  are  fixed  to  a  cloth,  by  means 
of  threads  passed  through  the  shank,  or  to  a  plate  applied  over  the 
vulva,  called  by  the  English  ^^  ashieldy'  or  to  a  curved  spring,  fasten- 
ed to  a  truss  round  the  pelvis.  The  funnel-shaped  caoutchouc  pes- 
sary supports  itself.  In  introducing  it,  the  two  halves  of  the  circum- 
ference are  brought  together,  so  as  to  flatten  it  laterally,  and  give  it 
the  shape  of  an  ellipsis;  one  end  of  this  ellipsis  is  passed  into  the 
vagina,  and  pushed  upwards  and  backwards,  into  the  hollow  of  the 
sacrum,  in  such  a  way  that  the  other  can  pass  under  the  pubic  arch. 
When  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  is  passed,  the  pessary  regains  its  shape, 
and  you  have  only  to  push  it  on  with  the  finger  as  high  as  you  wish. 

(11.)  Puncture  of  the  Uterus. 

It  is  performed  in  two  cases: — 1.  When,  in  consequenc§  of  con- 
genital or  accidental  obliteration  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  the  menses 
are  retained  in  the  uterus; — 2.  W^hen,  in  a  rase  of  irreducible  retro- 
version, it  becomes  necessary  to  evacuate  the  product  of  conception 
in  order  to  reduce  the  uterus,  it  is  performed  by  the  vagina  or  rectum. 

1.  Puncture  by  the  Vagina. — We  use  a  bistoury,  guarded  with 
linen,  to  within  a  short  distance  of  its  point,  a  trocar,  or  sound,  con- 
taining a  shaup  stylet  {la  sonde  a  dard)^  &c. 

A  long  and  slightly  curved  trocar,  such  as  is  used  for  puncture  of 
the  bladder,  is  the  instrument  most  suitable.  Begin  by  seeking  with 
the  finger  the  traces  of  the  neck  in  the  spot  where  it  should  exist ; 
and,  if  you  find  it,  try  to  introduce  into  it  a  metallic  sound  slightly 
curved,  with  which  force  the  obstacle  if  possible.  If  not,  introduce 
by  this  passage  the  canula  of  the  trocar  with  the  piercer  withdrawn 
inside  it,  and,  as  soon  as  you  touch  the  obstacle,  push  at  the  same 
time  the  canula  and  piercer  forwards,  taking  care  to  stop  when  you 
perceive  a  want  of  resistance. 

If  you  cannot  find  any  trace  of  the  neck,  perforate  the  uterus  at  a 
point  almost  corresponding  to  the  axis  of  the  vagina.     The  canula 
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should  be  introduced  to  it,  and  applied  against  the  wall  to  be  tra« 
versed ;  with  the  leil  hand  the  surgeon  presses  on  the  hypogastrinm, 
and  with  the  right  pushes  in  the  piercer  and  canula,  as  we  have  said. 
When  this  puncture  is  made  on  account  of  obliteration,  a  permanent 
opening  is  sought  to  be  obtained ;  for  this  purpose  a  gum-elastic  sound 
is  passed  through  the  canula,  and  should  be  left  in;  injections  may 
also  be  made  through  it  (Hervez  de  Chegoin). 

2.  Puncture  by  the  Rectum. — This  proceeding  is  applicable  princi- 
pally in  retroversion,  when  the  thickness  of  the  womb  seems  much 
less,  and  its  projection  is  closer  to  the  exterior  than  by  the  vagina. 
The  same  precautions  should  be  taken ;  but  as  it  is  important  to  the 
object  we  have  in  view  that  the  liquor  amnii  should  be  drawn  off,  and 
consequent  abortion  be  produced — if  these  liquids  do  not  flow,  we 
may  presume  that  the  trocar  has  penetrated  into  the  placenta,  or  into 
the  body  of  the  foetus.  In  this  case  a  probe  should  be  introduced  into 
the  canula  to  free  it,  and  recognize  the  spot  where  it  has  reached  ;  and, 
if  necessary,  it  should  be  withdrawn  to  be  pushed  farther  forwards. 
The  escape  of  the  liquids  having  been  obtained,  the  canula  is  with- 
drawn, the  wound  closes,  and  abortion  takes  placb  some  days  after- 
wards. An  endeavour  must  then  be  made  to  reduce  the  womb  to 
its  natural  position,  either  immediately  after  the  puncture,  or  after  the 
escape  of  the  foetus. 

(12.)  Incision  of  the  JSTeck  of  the  Uterus^  or  Vaginal  Uterotomy, 

Advised  and  performed  by  many  accoucheurs,  during  labour,  when 
the  orifice  of  the  uterus  is  absolutely  undilateable,  or  when  it  rises  too 
high  behind;  it  has  also  been  performed,  according  to  Beale  and 
Louis,  for  the  extraction  of  uterine  calculi,  and  by  Dupuytren  for  the 
extraction  of  certain  polypi.     It  is  performed  in  three  ways. 

1.  Incision  from  within  outwards  by  the  Orifice, — Louis  proposes 
scissors,  sharpened  on  their  outside  edges;  others,  the  probe-pointed 
bistoury,  lithotome  cache,  &c.  The  best  instrument  is  the  probe- 
pointed  bistoury,  with  a  narrow  blade  and  concave  edge  introduced 
into  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  with  which  the  neck,  as  it  were  hooked 
up,  is  incised  in  withdrawing  it.     (Dupuytren  ) 

2.  Incision  from  without  inwards^  or  by  Puncture.  (Dupuytren.) 
— After  having  fixed  the  extent  to  which  the  incision  should  be  carried, 
a  straight  sharp-pointed  bistoury,  guarded  with  linen  to  within  half 
an  inch  of  its  point,  is  plunged  in  at  its  limit,  and  an  incision  is  made 
with  a  sawing  motion,  until  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  is  reached. 

3.  Incision  of  the  Keck  of  the  Uterus  without  affecting  its  Orifice. — 
A  straight  or  convex  pointed  bistoury  is  used,  and  that  portion  of  the 
uterus  which  presents  is  incised,  layer  by  layer,  with  great  caution, 
for  fear  of  wounding  the  foetus.  As  soon  as  the  incision  will  permit, 
the  finger  should  be  introduced  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  probe-pointed 
bistoury,  in  enlarging  it.  An  incision  of  about  two  inches  suflSces,  as 
the  dilatation  will  much  increase  it.  M.  Velpeau  seems  to  advise 
directing  it  from  before  backwards,  and  he  would  have  it  prolonged  in 
this  direction  for  fiear  of  wounding  the  bladder.     The  transverse  in- 
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cision,  twice  successfully  performed  by  Gaulthier,  seems  to  us  much 
preferable,  and  incurs  no  risk  of  wounding^  anything. 

Appreciation. — The  first  proceeding  seems  at  first  sight  far  superior; 
but  it  has  the  inconvenience,  that  we  cannot  by  it  make  an  incision  of 
more  than,  at  the  farthest,  one-third  of  an  inch ;  at  the  same  time, 
however,  it  is  the  only  one  practicable  in  case  of  accouchement,  the 
others  being  dangerous.  Perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  make  several 
incisions  of  less  depth  (Velpeau);  moreover,  we  need  not  fear  that  the 
head  of  the  foetus  will  prolong  it  too  far  by  laceration. 

The  second  proceeding  is  preferable,  on  the  contrary,  when  there  is 
a  polypus  in  the  womb.  You  can  make  as  large  an  incision  as  you 
choose ;  and  the  point  of  the  knife,  even  though  pushed  into  a  depth 
of  half  an  inch,  always  meets  the  body  of  the  polypus,  which  shields 
the  uterus  from  injury. 

The  third  is  allowable  only,  when  the  orifice  of  the  uterus  rises 
backwards,  and  is  out  of  the  reach  of  instruments. 

(13.)  Polypus  Uteri. 

Anatomy. — In  dn  essay  on  this  subject  I  divided  polypi  into  five 
classes. 

1.  Vesicular  Polypi. — Similar  to  the  nasal  polypi  of  the  same  name ; 
they  are  rare,  and  grow  in  the  cavity  of  the  neck,  or  in  the  proper 
cavity  of  the  uterus. 

2.  CellulO'Vascular  Polypi. — Some  small,  soft,  spongy,  or  granular, 
arise  generally  from  the  neck  of  the  uterus  or  from  its  cavity ;  others 
of  greater  size  are  actual  fungus,  usually  numerous,  without  envelope, 
or  pedicle,  liable  to  bleed,  and  generally  growing  again  afler  extir- 
pation, especially  in  old  women.    {Polypes  vivaces  de  Levret.) 

3.  Polypi  by  Hypertrophy  of  the  Tissue  of  the  Uterus. — ^An  affection 
that  has  been  but  lately  discovered,  and  of  which  I  have  met  with  an  , 
example.. 

4.  Mbliform  Polypi. — These  also  are  rare:  they  enclose  in  an 
envelope  formed  of  the  tissue  of  the  uterus,  the  debris  of  moles.  These 
two  kinds  can  be  distinguished  from  fibrous  polypi,  only  by  dissection. 

5.  Fibrous  Polypi.— By  far  the  most  frequent  of  all :  they  are  formed 
of  a  more  or  less  thick  uterine  envelope  and  a  central  fibrous  body. 
This  fibrous  body  may  be  in  a  fleshy,  fibro-cartilaginous,  or  osseous 
condition  (calculus  uteri);  sometimes  it  is  softened  like  pap,  hollowed 
with  cavities,  or  mixed  with  encephaloid  matter.  The  envelope, 
more  or  less  thick  and  vascular,  at  first  adheres  to  the  fibrous  body 
only  by  a  thin  loose  cellular  tissue  devoid  of  vessels,  so  that  enuclea- 
tion is  easy  and  without  danger  of  hemorrhage.  Afterwards  adhesions 
form,  first  at  the  inferior  part,  then  at  the  pedicle  itself;  and  then 
there  are  arterial  communications,  sometimes  very  considerable,  be- 
tween the  fibrous  body  and  utenis.  The  pedicle  is  formed  usually 
by  the  enveloping  membrane  only ;  but  sometimes  there  is  in  the 
centre  a  prolongation  of  the  fibrous  body. 

These  polypi  generally  spring  from  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  rarely 
from  its  neck.    In  the  former  case,  the  polypus  has  been  seen  to  pre- 
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sent,  in  addition  to  its  pedicle,  a  second  contraction  caused  bj  the  con- 
striction of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  This  circumstance  may  mislead, 
but  it  is  rare;  and  it  is  principally  the  usual  multiplicity  of  fibrous 
bodies  in  the  uterus  that  explains  the  facility  of  relapse. 

There  are  six  methods  of  operation: — cauterization — ^tearing — 
crushing — torsion — ligature — and  excision. 

I.  Cauterization.— Advised  by  the  ancients,  but  almost  forgotten 
by  moderns,  is  useful  for  polypi  of  the  two  first  kinds  only.  Vesicular 
polypi  may  be  treated  with  nitrate  of  silver;  the  others,  especially  the 
polypes  vivacesj  with  the  actual  cautery,  potassa,  or  the  nitric  oxide  of 
mercury.     For  the  manner  of  operating,  see  Cancer  of  the  Uterus. 

II.  Tearing. — It  also  is  scarcely  applicable  for  any  but  the  first 
kinds  of  polypi.  M.  Recamier  performed  it  for  a  soft  and  vascular 
polypus,  situated  in  the  cavity  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner: — An  assistant  leant  on  the  hypogastrium  to  depress  the 
womb :  the  operator  seized  the  tumour  with  a  common  polypus  forceps, 
guided  along  *the  index-finger.  He  wished  to  perform  torsion ;  but 
the  polypus  tore,  and  he  was  only  able  to  bring  away  a  portion  of  it. 
He  then  re-introduced  the  forceps,  but  closed;  and,  seizing  the  rem- 
nants of  it  between  this  instrument  and  his  finger,  he  succeeded  after 
seven  or  eight  attempts  in  tearing  it  all  away  in  this  manner.  The 
operation  lasted  eight  minutes,  and  caused  only  slight  pain;  but 
symptoms  of  metro-peritonitis  showed  themselves :  these  were  arrested, 
and  the  patient  was  cured. 

We  read  of  pretty  numerous  cases  of  involuntary  tearing  off  of 
fibrous  polypi,  supervening  on  the  least  eflbrt,  and  followed  by  perfect 
cure;  this  is  explained  by  the  more  or  less  cotiiplete  destruction  of  the 
pedicle,  strangled  by  the  neok  of  the  uterus;  but  no  one  has  ever 
thought  of  establishing  it  as  a  method :  nevertheless,  Dupuytren  and 
Recamier  once  performed  it.  The  polypus  was  enclosed  in  the  uterus, 
and  could  not  be  brought  down,  though  the  neck  of  the  uterus  was 
incised,  and  it  was  pulled  with  the  hook  forceps,  which  only  tore  it. 
Dupuytren  crushed  it  unmercifully  with  the  forceps  and  his  fingers; 
then,  when  he  was  tired,  M.  Recamier  took  his  place,  and  reduced 
the  tumour  to  shreds,  the  filaments  of  which  slipped  through  the 
teeth  of  the  forceps.  It  was  not  followed  by  any  accident,  the  rem- 
nants came  away  during  suppuration,  and  a  cure  was  the  result. 

III.  Crushing. — Also  due  to  M.  Recamier.  In  a  case  of  soft  and 
vascular  polypus  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  he  pressed  it  against  the 
neck  of  the  uterus  with  the  index-finger,  reduced  it  to  a  pulp,  and 
thus  brought  it  away  in  two  minutes.  The  polypus  was  of  the  size  of 
the  great  toe;  there  was  no  hemorrhage,  and  scarcely  more  pain  than 
in  the  ordinary  "  toucher."     The  woman  was  cured  in  a  few  days. 

Crushing  is  suited  for  polypi  of  the  two  first  kinds  only;.  M.  Re- 
camier, having  wished  to  employ  it  for  a  fibrous  polypus,  was  obliged 
to  abandon  the  attempt.  Nevertheless,  when  these  polypi  have  un- 
dergone a  certain  degree  of  softening  (**  ramollisseraent**)  recourse  is 
had  to  the  forceps  with  success,  to  diminish  their  size  ;  but  then  it  is 
only  an  auxiliary  expedient,  and  not  a  method  of  operation.  We 
shall  return  to  it. 
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IV.  Torsion. — The  success  of  torsion,  employed  for  polypi 
nose,  sanctions,  says  M.  Recamier,  its  application  to  those  of  Ihe 
womb;  without  doubt  this  is  the  case,  provided  that  Ihe  polypi  are  of 
the  same  nature;  but  ihe  observations  of  M,  Recamier  show  that,  in 
this  case,  torsion  is  reduced  almost  always  to  tearing. 

Torsion  was  applied  to  fibrous  polypi,  by  Boudou,  and  on  two  or 
three  occasions  by  Dupuytren,  It  consists  in  twisting  the  pedicle 
gently,  and  always  in  the  same  direction;  this  may  be  done  with  the 
index  and  medius  fingers  of  each  hand  introduced  into  the  vagina. 
In  a  thesis,  defended  in  1753,  it  is  advised  to  seize  the  pedicle  be- 
forehand, with  forceps  or  pincers,  in  order  to  hinder  the  torsion  from 
communicating  itself  to  the  uterus.  It  is  a  purely  exceptional  method, 
suitable  only  to  those  cases  tn  which  the  pedicle  is  so  thin  and  slender, 
that  B  feeble  elTort  is  sufficient  lo  break  it. 

V.  LiGATUBE. — Until  1742,  those  polypi  only  were  lied  which 
had  descended  outside  the  vulva.  Levrel  passed  the  ligature  into  Ihe 
vagina  itself:  Herbiniaux  had  the  boldness  lo  apply  it  even  \vithin  the 
uterus. 

1.  Ligature  of  Polypi  outside  the  Vulva. — It  is  performed  in  several 
ways,  either  by  lying  the  pedicle  tightly  in  a  loop  of  thread  secured 
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by  a  double  knot;  or  traversing  the  pedicle  with  a  needle,  armed  wilh 
a  double  thread,  and  tying  each  half  separately.  The  first  is  the 
most  simple.  When  the  pedicle  is  large,  one  ligature  frequently  does 
not  suffice.     Leblanc  was  obliged  to  apply  as  many  as  four.     If  the 
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pedicle  does  not  appear  entirely  outside  the  vulva,  it  should  be  drawn 
out  by  fixing  in  the  polypus  the  forceps  of  Museux. 

2.  Ligature  of  Polypi  inside  the  Vagina, — It  is  performed  with  in« 
struments,  or  with  the  finger.  The  instruments  have  been  much  di- 
versified; they  may  be  reduced  to  the  following: — 1.  One  or  two 
^^porte-nceuds^'^  consisting  generally  of  a  metallic  rod,  pierced  by  a 
hole,  through  which  the  thread  is  passed,  at  its  extremity ;  or  of  a 
metallic  tube,  through  which  the  thread  extends.  We  prefer  those 
of  Mayor,  which  are  simple,  elastic  rods  of  whalebone,  or  steel  termi- 
nating in  crab's  claws  (*^  pattes  d'ecrevisse")  so  that  the  thread  is 
retained  at  their  extremity  firm  enough ;  but  the  least  effort  of  re- 
traction on  the  rod  suffices  to  disengage  them.  2.  A  serre-noeud, 
which  has  been  equally  diversified  in  shape ;  we  prefer  that  of  Graefe, 
modified  by  Dupuytren ;  or  better  still  that  of  Sauter.  S.  A  ligature,  two 
or  three  feet  long,  which  may  be  made  of  silk,  brass  wire,  or  better  still 
of  twine,  tarred  and  then  soaped. 

The  woman  is  placed  as  for  lithotomy,  the  labia  majora  being 
shaved,  an  assistant  leaning  on  the  hypogastrium  to  depress  the  womb, 
and  another,  if  necessary,  fixing  the  polypus  with  the  forceps  of 
Museux.  The  porte-noeuds,  threaded  with  the  ligature,  are  conducted 
to  the  bottom  of  the  vagina,  alorig  its  posterior  wall,  by  means  of  the 
two  first  fingers  of  the  left  hand,  previously  placed  in  it.  Having 
reached  the  pedicle,  the  fingers  that  serve  to  guide  them  are  with- 
drawn ;  and,  one  in  each  hand,  they  are  made  to  describe  a  semi- 
circle, and  embrace  the  pedicle  from  behind  forwards;  or  they  are 
both  introduced  in  front,  and  whilst  one  remains  fixed,  the  other  is 
carried  round  the  polypus.  This  done,  they  are  crossed,,  lest  the 
thread  should  be  displaced ;  then  the  ends  of  the  thread  are  passed 
into  a  serre-noeud,  of  some  kind  or  other.  The  serre-noeud  is  pushed 
up  to  the  point  of  union  of  the  two  porte-noeuds,  which  are  then 
withdrawn  by  simple  traction,  if  those  of  Mayor  are  used;  or  by  a 
special  mechanism,  if  those  of  Desault,  or  others  are  preferred.  The 
loop  is  passed  in  this  ilirection  in  order  that  the  serre-noeud  may  be 
in  front,  under  the  pubis.  There,  in  fact,  the  pedicle  is  nearer  to 
the  vulva ;  the  instrument  will  not  be  pressed  by  the  tumour  against 
the  vagina:  and  if  a  solid,  straight  serre-noeud  has  been  preferred, 
the  curve  given  to  the  vagina  by  the  tumour  would  prevent  its  resting 
anywhere  else  without  causing  pain  and  inconvenience.  An  English 
surgeon  has  proposed  to  conduct  the  loop  with  the  finger,  without  the 
assistance  of  instruments.  He  places  the  middle  of  the  ligature  across 
the  extremity  of  the  right  index-finger,  and  fixes  it  by  holding  its  ends 
sufficiently  tight  in  the  hand.  He  passes  the  finger,  thus  armed,  on 
the  pedicle  of  the  polypus ;  there  he  disengages  the  ends  of  the  ligature, 
and  causes  each  end  to  make  a  half  turn  round  the  tumour,  so  as  to 
embrace  half  or  three-quarters  of  the  circumference  of  the  pedicle. 
This  suffices  to  cause  the  loop  to  be  properly  formed  when  the  serre- 
noeud  is  threaded  with  the  two  ends,  and  pushed  up  towards  the  pedi- 
cle ;  the  globular  shape  of  the  pedicle  retaining  the  thread  in  situ^ 
and  hindering  it  from  descending. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  simplify  this  proceeding.    Before  carrying 
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the  thread  into  the  vagina,  its  two  ends  should  be  passed  into  the 
serre-noeud.  In  this  manner,  whilst  the  index-finger  would  maintain 
a  portion  of  the  loop  at  a  suitable  height,  the  serre-noeud,  which  is 
passed  up  at  the  opposite  side,  would  carry  the  other  portion  of  the 
loop  to  the  corresponding  point.  It  is  only  necessary  to  hold  the  ends 
of  the  thread,  at  the  same  time  that  the  serre-noeud  passes  up ;  and  it 
would  not  be  required  to  carry  it  round  with  the  finger,  which  may 
sometimes  be  difficult. 

3.  Ligature  above  (he  J^Teck  of  the  Uterus, — Proposed  and  performed 
for  the  first  time  by  Herbiniaux.  It  can  only  be  accomplished  with 
porte-nceudsj  the  finger  being  too  short.  The  proceeding  is  the  same 
as  that  for  ligature  in  the  vagina;  only  that  care  must  be  taken  to 
make  the  instrument  pass  between  the  pedicle  and  neck  of  the  uteruSi 
and  not  to  place  the  ligature  around  the  latter  itself. 

Cullerier  proposed  an  instrument  for  raising  the  ligature  as  high  as 
desired,  after  it  has  been  placed,  but  before  it  is  tightened.  It  consists 
in  a  rod  notched  like  a  porte-mdche;  the  notch  serves  to  seize  and 
raise  in  turn  the  different  parts  of  the  loop. 

When  the  ligature  is  placed,  it  is  tightened,  until  the  patient  com- 
plains that  it  pinches  him ;  but  never  beyond  this  point.  Too  much 
constriction  has  been  followed  by  frightful  pain  (H.  de  Chegoin),  con- 
vulsions (Herbiniaux),  and  even  mortal  convulsions  (Martin).  If 
accidents  of  this  nature  come  on,  the  ligature  must  be  loosened ;  and 
if  a  second  and  third  attempt  also  fail,  it  must  be  given  up  altogether. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  patient  bears  it  well,  after  some  days,  when 
the  external  knot  seems  loose,  it  is  re-tightened.  The  polypus  comes 
away  after  a  variable  time,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  pedicle : 
from  four  to  six  days  up  to  nearly  three  months.  (Leblanc.) 

After  the  polypus  is  tied,  the  red  discharges  cease,  if  not  imme- 
diately, at  the  end  of  a  few  days.  The  strangulated  polypus  swells, 
becomes  red,  violet,  and  sometimes  its  veins  burst;  then  it  shrivels, 
becomes  livid,  and,  lastly,  putrefies,  giving  rise  to  a  fetid  smell  and 
discharge.  If,  however,  it  is  very  hard,  fibro-cartilaginous,  or  osseous, 
it  scarcely  undergoes  any  change. 

When  the  ligature  has  come  away,  all  the  accidents  cease,  except 
in  certain  rare  cases,  when  they  have  continued  until  death  (H.  de 
Chegoin);  and  the  white  discharges  disappear,  unless  due  to  some 
other  cause. 

VI.  Excision. — Advised  by  all  the  ancients ;  performed  outside  the 
vulva  by  Lapeyronie  in  1705;  by  Herbiniaux  in  the  uterus  itself; 
then  proscribed  ;  and,  lastly,  renewed  by  Dupuytren.  For  vesicular 
or  cellulo-vesicular  polypi  it  suffices  to  dilate  the  vagina  with  a  spec- 
ulum, and  to  pass  to  their  root  long  scissors  curved  on  the  flat.  The 
operation  varies  for  the  fibrous  polypi  according  as  they  are  already 
outside  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  or  are  still  contained  in  the  womb. 
^  1.  Excision  of  the  Polypus  in  the  Vagina. — The  woman  being  placed 
as  usual,  an  assistant  pressing  on  the  hypogastrium,  others  holding 
apart  the  labia  majora,  a  long  speculum  with  a  movable  hinge,  which 
separates  the  walls  of  the  canal,  and  well  isolates  the  tumour,  is  intro- 
duced. It  is  then  seized  with  a  Museux  forceps,  and  the  speculum 
35 
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is  withdrawn.  The  polypus  is  gently  pulled:  as  soon  as  possible 
another  forceps  is  applied  above  the  first  and  on  the  opposite  diameter. 
The  traction  is  continued,  whilst  the  woman  is  told  to  bear  down ; 
lastly,  the  neck  of  the  womb  appears  with  the  pedicle  of  the  polypus. 
This  pedicle  is  cut  with  a  bistoury  or,  better,  w*itb  a  strong  curved 
scissors.  Two  or  three  strokes  of  the  latter  suffice  :  at  most  but  a  few 
drops  of  blood  escape;  the  womb  immediately  rises  again,  and  the  cure 
is  completed  in  a  few  days. 

This  proceeding  seems  to  me  too  complicated.  The  speculum  is  in 
the  way,  and  is  of  no  use.  1  pass  the  forceps  of  Museux  on  the  po- 
lypus along  the  leA  index-finger.  If  the  polypus  yields,  and  shows 
its  pedicle  at  the  vulva,  I  excise  it  with  the  scissors;  if  not,  I  pass  a 
long  blunt-pointed  bistoury  curved  on  the  flat  to  the  pedicle,  and  cut 
it  with  facility  by  a  sawing  motion. 

2.  Excision  of  the  Polypus  in  the  litems. — Dupuytren  tried  first  to 
draw  out  the  polypus,  producing  a  semi-inversion  {renversement)  of 
the  womb.  If  he  could  not  succeed  in  this,  he  incised  the  neck  of 
the  uterus  from  without  inwards  with  the  point.  M.  LisCranc,  instead 
of  pulling  the  polypus,  sometimes  passes  the  hooks  on  the  neck  of  the 
uterus  itself,  to  cause  the  uterus  and  tumour  to  descend  together,  the 
rest  being  performed  as  we  have  described. 

In  each  case  hemorrhage  has  occurred,  though  rarely.  It  is  guarded 
against,  when  feared,  by  putting  a  ligature  on  the  pedicle.  When  it 
has  taken  place,  if  the  simplest  remedies  against  hemorrhage  do  not 
suffice,  plugging  stops  it  infallibly. 

Sometimes  the  polypus  will  not  descend  completely.  Then  with 
scissors  or  a  bistoury  curved  on  the  flat^  guided  on  the  finger,  the 
pedicle  is  cut  even  inside  the  vagina.  If  it  is  necessary  to  push  up  too 
high,  or  if  the  pedicle,  very  large,  is  not  distinct  from  the  uterine  tis- 
sue, the  enveloping  membrane  is  incised  at  some  distance,  and  the 
fibrous  body  is  detached  with  the  fingers  by  enucleation.  The  mem- 
branous flaps  that  result  contract  and  cicatrize  of  their  own  accord,  or 
are  partly  carried  away  by  suppuration. 

Lastly,  sometimes  it  is  impossible  either  to  entirely  enucleate  or 
extirpate  the  polypus.  If  its  envelope  has  been  freely  opened,  that 
part  which  you  are  obliged  to  leave  will  be  removed  by  the  suppu- 
ration. 

.^appreciation, — For  vesicular  or  cellulo-vesicular  polypi,  extraction 
united  to  crushing  seems  the  most  prompt  and  easy,  and  as  sure  as 
any  other  method,  excepting  for  the  small  mucous  polypi  springing 
from  the  neck  of  the  womb.  These  last  may  be  treated  by  caustics; 
but  excision  is  still  better.  The  ^'polypes  vivaces''  cannot  be  remedied 
in  any  other  way  than  by  the  most  energetic  caustics,  or  amputation 
of  the  neck  or  body  of  the  uterus. 

For  the  last  three  classes,  or  rather  for  fibrous  polypi  only,  seeing  that 
the  others  are  so  rare,  torsion  being  impractible,  the  only  question  is 
between  excision  and  ligature.  When  we  consider  the  pain,  the 
convulsions,  and  the  fetid  discharges  which  follow  llgature,^e  slow- 
ness of  its  action,  and  the  inconvenience  of  retaining  a  serre-noeud  in 
the  vagina ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  simplicity,  promptitude,  and 
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facility  of  excisioDy  the  latter  is  evidently  preferable.  There  is  but 
one  objection  to  it — the  danger  of  hemoriiiage.  But  when  this  acci- 
dent is  feared,  for  instance,  when  an  artery  is  felt  pulsating  in  the 
pedicle,  Dupuytren  applied  a  precautionary  ligature.  Perhaps  in  this 
case  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  tig^hten  the  ligature  first,  and  not 
to  excise  until  aAerwaids;  for  the  hemorrhage  frequently  does  not 
show  itself  until  some  hours  after  the  excision. 

Finally,  there  is  a  last  case,  tiz.  that  in  which  the  polypus  enclosed 
in  the  womb  resists  all  traction,  and  even  incision  of  tiie  neck.  In 
this  case  it  is  proper  to  apply  the  ligature,  and  even,  if  this  is  im* 
practicable,  to  have  recourse  to  bruising  with  the  fingers  and  hooks. 

After  many  of  these  operations,  polypi  of  very  large  size  have  been 
stopped  by  the  smallness  of  the  vulva.  In  case  of  necessitv,  the  four- 
chette  should  be  incised  backwards,  and  slightly  to  one  side  (Dupuy- 
tren) ;  and,  and  if  this  does  not  suffice,  the  size  of  the  polypus  should 
be  reduced  by  squeezing  it  with  strong  forceps  or  pincers,  tearing  it 
with  hooks,  or  cutting  it  into  several  pieces  with  the  bistoury.  M. 
Chassaignac,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  conceived  the  idea  of  removing 
a  wedge-shaped  bit  of  the  polypus ;  this  ingenious  means  perfectly 
succeeded. 

(14.)  Cancer  of  the  .Neck  of  the  Utenu» 

Three  methods  of  operation  have  been  proposed  for  cancer  of  the 
neck  of  the  uterus — cauterizaiian,  ligature^  and  excmon. 

I.  Cauterization. — ^Extolled  especially  by  Bayle,  and  founded  on 
this  fact  of  pathological  anatomy — that,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
ulcer,  the  tissue  of  the  uterus  is  healthy  at  a  distance  of  two  and  a 
half  or  three  lines  from  the  ulcerated  surface.  The  patient  being 
placed,  and  the  speculum  introduced,  begin  by  cleaning  the  cancer 
with  pellets  of  lint  passed  on  long  forceps.  If  the  surface  is  uneven, 
and  covered  with  vegetations,  remove  them  with  bent  scissors,  or  a 
apoon  with  cutting  edges  (Dupuytren ;  you  may  in  this  way  destroy 
the  vegetations  not  only  of  the  neck  but  even  of  the  cavity  of  the 
uterus.  When  the  ulcer  is  sufficiently  cleansed  and  laid  bare,  put  a 
bit  of  lint  beneath  to  catch  the  superabundant  portions  of  caustic, 
which,  vnthout  this  precaution,  might  flow  underneath  the  speculum, 
and  injure  the  vagina ;  then  apply  the  caustic,  either  the  arsenical 
paste  (Bayle)  or  pure  potassa,  in  a  cone  one  inch  broad  at  its  base, 
and  fixed  in  a  strong  porte-crayon  ;  or  the  nitric  oxide  of  mercury,  a 
dossil  of  lint  or  fine  linen  beins;  dipped  in  it  and  passed  up  at  the 
end  of  a  forceps.  The  application  lasts  one  minute,  unless  the  pain 
is  excessive,  which  is  not  often  the  case.  Finish  by  copious  injec- 
tions to  wash  away  and  remove  the  non-decomposed  particles  of  the 
caustic,  withdraw  the  lint  and  speculum,  and  put  the  patient  to  bed. 
After  four  or  six  days,  re-commence.  If  the  cauterization  does  not 
cause  any  accident,  it  should  be  repeated  at  short  intervals,  but  made 
more  lightly,  in  proportk>n  as  the  limits  of  the  disease  are  approached 
(Lisfranc). 

II.  Ligature.  (Mayor.)— The  instruments  necessary  are,  a  spec- 
ulum, a  bead  or  tubular  serre-noeud,  to  which  a  metallic  tourniquet  is 
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fitted,  and,  lastly,  a  forcepi-irigne^  a  kind  of  pincers,  with  separate 
branches  like  those  of  the  ordinary  forceps,  but  terminating  in  straight 
hooks,  joined  to  the  branches  at  an  obtuse  angle ;  each  angle  is  sur* 
mounted  by  a  slight  projection,  which  retains  the  ligature  at  the  mo- 
ment of  its  application. 

The  speculum  being  introduced,  each  branch  of  the  instrument  is 
passed  in  succession  as  high  as  possible  on  the  neck  of  the  uterus, 
pushing  back  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina ;  one  in  front  and  the 
other  behind  on  account  of  the  disposition  of  the  lips  of  the  neck. 
The  hooks  are  pushed  in  above  the  diseased  part,  and  then  the  liga- 
ture is  applied.  This  latter  forms  a  complete  loop,  the  ends  of  which 
are  previously  threaded  in  the  serre-nceud  ;  this  loop  is  guided  with 
the  finger,  or  on  a  bifurcated  probe ;  as  soon  as  it  is  in  place,  the 
tourniquet  is  sharply  and'  strongly  tightened,  and  the  hook  forceps  is 
removed.  During  the  day  it  is  again  tightened  once  or  twice,  so  that 
after  forty-eight  hours  the  constriction  is  tight  enough  to  cause  com- 
plete mortification  of  the  strangled  parts,  and  allow  of  the  removal  of 
the  apparatus. 

III.  Excision,  sometimes  also  called  resection  or  amputation. — It 
was  proposed,  according  to  Baudelocque,  by  Lauvariol,  about  the 
year  1780,  and  performed  for  the  first  time  by  Osiander  in  1801.  He 
drew  down  the  neck  of  the  uterus  to  the  vulva  by  means  of  needles, 
armed  with  double  threads,  passed  quite  through  it.  Dupuytren  sub- 
stituted the  forceps  of  Museux.  M.  Lisfranc  has  pointed  out  with 
more  precision  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  the  operation.  We 
shall  not  speak  of  the  proceedings  (by  machine)  of  MM.  Hatin  and 
Golombat.  The  proceeding  we  are  about  to  describe  is  that  of  Osian- 
der, modified  by  Dupuytren  and  Lisfranc. 

Anatomy. — The  neck  of  the  uterus  in  the  normal  condition  projects 
from  three  and  a  half  to  seven  lines  into  the  vagina,  and  is  of  variable 
size.  On  one  occasion  Lisfranc  found  it  entirely  wanting ;  the  vagina 
that  surrounds  it  is  thin,  in  contact  on  one  side  with  the  rectum,  on 
the  other  with  the  bladder,  and  continuous  above  with  the  uterus. 
The  peritoneum  descends  pretty  low  on  each  surface  of  the  uterus ;  in 
front,  it  is  at  a  distance  of  ten  lines  from  the  extremity  of  the  os  tincae, 
behind  one  inch.  This  distance  varies  according  to  the  greater  or  less 
length  of  the  projection  of  the  neck ;  the  vagina  may,  however,  be 
always  detached  from  it  to  the  extent  of  more  than  six  lines  without 
danger  of  reaching  the  peritoneum;  behind,  the  vagina  rises  higher, 
and  there  is  also  less  space  between  the  peritoneum  and  it ;  moreover, 
the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  completely  unprovided  with  large  arterial  or 
venous  vessels. 

Operation. — The  instruments  are  a  bivalve  speculum,  a  Museux's 
forceps,  a  bistoury  curved  on  the  flat,  blunt-pointed,  and  with  a  con- 
vex edge;  or  strong  scissors  curved  on  their  flat.  If  the  bistoury  is 
used  it  should  be  guarded  with  lint  to  within  about  two  lines  of  its 
extremity.  The  woman  being  placed  in  the  proper  position,  the 
speculum  is  introduced  closed ;  then  its  branches  are  separated  so  as 
to  extend  the  vagina,  and  prevent  its  folds  from  reaching  in  front  of 
the  neck  of  the  uterus ;  and  also  to  permit  the  neck  to  enter  the 
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speculum,  and  the  instruments  to  act  freely.  The  tumour  is  care* 
fully  wiped ;  then  the  forceps  of  Museux  closed  are  passed  to  the  os 
tinciBy  and,  after  having  opened  them  and  engaged  them  between  the 
neck  and  speculum,  their  hooks  are  fixed  in  two  diametrically  opposite 
points,  with  the  precaution  of  pushing  them  up  slightly  as  they  are 
pushed  in,  to  follow  the  ascent  of  the  organ,  and  not  seize  it  too  low 
down  ;  then  the  speculum  is  withdrawn.  Gradual  traction  is  exer- 
cised on  the  tumour,  first  in  the  axis  of  the  brim,  then  in  that  of  the 
outlet,  and  thus  the  neck  of  the  uterus  is  brought  down  to  the  vulva. 
There  the  teeth  of  a  second  forceps  are  applied  above  the  first  in  the 
opposite  direction ;  and  the  operator  feels  with  the  index-finger  the 
point  where  the  vagina  is  inserted  in  the  uterus,  which  is  easily  re- 
cognized by  the  presence  of  a  kind  of  ring,  above  which  a  kind  of 
vacuum  is  felt,  on  pressure.  These  forceps  are  confided  to  an  assist- 
ant, who  stands  like  the  surgeon  between  the  patient's  thighs,  but  on 
the  right  side.  The  surgeon  on  the  left  has  the  hooks  raised  to  cause 
the  posterior  part  of  the  neck  to  project,  passes  behind  it  the  left  in- 
dex-finger semi-flexed,  with  its  palmar  surface  downwards,  measures 
with  this  finger  the  height  at  which  the  section  must  be  made,  and 
guides  the  bistoury  under  the  finger,  which  serves  as  a  support  for  it. 
The  assistant  depresses  the  hooks  successively  in  different  directions, 
to  cause  all  parts  of  the  diseased  organ  to  project  in  turn,  augmenting 
this  projection  in  proportion  as  the  disease  extends  farther,  but  with- 
out pulling  too  much  or  tearing  the  tissues.  The  bistoury  should  be 
used  in  a  sawing  manner,  and  with  small  cuts,  not  to  injure  the  labia 
majora  ;  the  resistance  of  the  tissues  renders  this  step  of  the  operation 
rather  difficult. 

If  scissors  are  used  (Dupuytren)  they  should  be  passed,  alternately, 
above  and  below,  and  on  the  sides,  their  concavity  being  turned  up- 
wards; and  they  should  be  made  to  act  as  much  as  possible  on  the 
sound  parts,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  disease.  If  the  cancer  is  too 
extensive  to  enter  the  speculum,  it  must  be  dispensed  with,  and  the 
hooks  be  guided  along  the  finger.  The  same  would  be  the  case  if 
the  speculum  could  not  be  introduced  without  rubbing  the  tumour, 
and  causing  it  to  bleed  :  the  blood  would  mask  the  objects.  In  all 
cases  it  is  important  that  the  hooks  be  not  fixed  in  parts  too  much 
softened.  When  the  disease  extends  very  high,  M.  Lisfranc  success- 
fully uses  a  straight  bistoury,  with  which  he  makes  an  anterior  and 
posterior  semi-lunar  incision,  scooping  out  a  kind  of  cone  from  the 
body  of  the  womb  itself. 

The  most  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  the  most  painful,  step  in 
the  operation  is  the  depression  of  the  womb.  The  tractions  must  be 
proceeded  with  slowly,  during  ten,  twenty,  and  thirty  minutes  if 
necessary. 

Lisfranc  has  quite  failed  in  five  cases,  and  has  been  obliged  to  leave 
the  operation  unfinished.  This  resistance  is  generally  attributed  to 
the  engorgement  of  the  broad  ligaments :  M.  Tanchou  was  the  first 
who  explained;  and  I  have  since  demonstrated  that  the  so  called  liga- 
ments of  the  uterus,  whether  broad  or  round,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
it;  it  seems  to  roe  that  the  resistance  is  owing  to  the  superior  pelvic 
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fascia,  and  principally  to  its  lateral,  and  slightly  posterior  parts. 
M.  Lisfranc  stated  that  he  reached  his  ninety-ninth  operation  without 
meeting  this  invincible  resistance ;  and  that  it  was  in  a  series  of 
thirteen  fresh  operations  that  he  met  with  it  five  times. 

After  the  operation,  the  blood  usually  flows,  and  a  considerable 
quantity  is  lost,  which  diminishes  the  chance  of  inflammation. 
Lisfranc  allows  it  to  flow  without  being  alarmed  even  at  syncope. 
But  if  the  woman  becomes  very  feeble,  or  if  the  blood  flows  in  streams, 
plugging  must  be  resorted  to. 

This  accident  was  at  first  thought  rare ;  in  fact,  Lisfranc  had  recourse 
to  plugging  in  but  three  out  of  thirty -six  cases;  in  his  later  operations 
this  necessity  was  more  frequently  met  with.  About  the  tenth  day  all 
danger  of  hemorrhage  ceases ;  cicatrization  proceeds  but  slowly,  princi- 
pally because  that,  in  any  wound  of  the  uterine  tissue,  the  edges  do 
not  yield  to  the  contraction  of  the  cicatrix;  whence  it  follows  that  the 
new  substance  has  more  space  to  cover,  and  is  longer  in  being  com- 
pleted; it  takes  on  an  average,  six  weeks  or  two  months.  The 
cicatrix  then  presents  numerous  folds,  radiated,  and  of  a  marked  red 
tinge ;  and  the  vagina  forms  beneath  it  a  sort  of  ring  which  conceals 
it,  but  which  the  finger  easily  dilates  in  reaching  it.  Conception  and 
accouchement  are  accomplished  with  as  much  facility  as  before. 
Moreover,  in  this  operation,  as  in  all  those  which  are  tried  for  can- 
cerous afiections,  the  number  of  successes  varies  singularly,  according 
as  they  are  counted  immediately  afler  the  cicatrization,  or  several 
years  afterwards;  out  of  the  ninety-nine  first  operations,  M.  Lisfranc 
reckoned  eighty-four  cures. 

Two  patients  died  of  acute  peritonitis,  two  sunk  under  cancer  of  the 
liver  or  spleen,  eleven  under  relapses  more  or  less  speedy;  not  one 
from  hemorrhage.  Lastly,  at  a  more  remote  period,  six  of  the  women 
cured  were  carried  ofi*  by  consecutive  affections  of  the  lungs.  It  is 
certain  that  a  considerable  portion  of  these  cures  were  not  lasting; 
and  in  the  subsequent  operations  hemorrhage  caused  some  deaths. 

Jlppredation. — Cauterization  is  too  painful  and  tedious,  and  requires 
to  be  frequently  repeated  ;  it  also  often  requires  the  aid  of  cutting  in- 
struments, making  two  operations  instead  of  one ;  it  is  also  more  likely 
to  cause  metritis  or  peritonitis.  Ligature,  which  is  less  dreaded  by 
the  patient,  seems  also  likely  more  frequently  to  produce  consecutive 
inflammations.  Excision  has  the  objection  of  causing  hemorrhage; 
but  this  accident  is  of  but  slight  consequence,  and  is  more  frequently 
serviceable  than  injurious.  Excision,  then,  deserves  preference  as  the 
general  method. 

When  the  neck  is  small,  and  the  ulcerations  superficial,  cauteriza- 
tion is  preferable  (Lisfranc).  Lastly,  it  is  a  precious  resource: — 
1.  When  the  excision  has  not  been  able  to  reach  high  enough.  2. 
W'hen  subsequently  the  wound  has  a  tendency  to  regain  the  cancerous 
appearance.  3.  In  the  far  more  serious  cases,  when  the  tissues  are  so 
softened  and  friable,  that  it  is  impossible  to  seize  and  fix  them. 

(15.)  Extirpation  of  the  Uterus. 
It  is  performed  in  three  diSierent  cases: — 1.  W^hen  the  uterus  has 
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descended  outside  the  vagina.     2.  When  it  is  inverted.     3.  Whilst 
it  retains  its  natural  position. 

I.  Excision  of  the  Uterus  descfjtded  outside  the  Vagina. 
— In  this  case  have  been  employed: — 1.  Pure  and  simple  ligature, 
2.  Multiple  ligature f  by  means  of  a  needle  armed  'with  a  double  thread, 
vrith  ^'hich  the  tamour  is  traversed  at  its  origin.  3.  Ligature^  im- 
mediately followed  by  excision.     4.  Excision^  pure  and  simple. 

All  these  methods  reckon  successful  and  unsuccessful  cases.  It 
should  be  remembered  that,  in  complete  prolapse  of  the  ^omb,  the 
vagina  also  is  completely  inverted ;  that,  in  removing  the  tumour  at 
its  origin,  the  vagina  and  uterus  are  removed  together.  Lastly,  that 
the  bladder  or  intestine  may  have  followed  these  two  organs  in  their 
displacement.  We  therefore  advise  the  adoption  of  the  following  pro- 
ceeding. 

Proceeding  of  Operation-. — Circularly  incise  the  vagina  as  far  down 
as  the  disease  allows,  gently  and  cautiously  down  to  its  external  cel- 
lular tunic ;  dissect  it  up,  reflecting  it  like  the  skin  in  an  amputation; 
push  back  the  bladder  or  intestines,  if  you  meet  them,  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  instruments  ;  detach  the  womb,  if  possible,  by  enucleation,  and 
without  opening  the  peritoneum  ;  or  open  that  membrane  cautiously ; 
and,  lastly,  divide  the  lateral  attachments  of  the  womb  by  which  its 
vessels  pass  to  it.  The  lateral  attachments  may  be  all  tied  together 
before  they  are  cut ;  or,  better,  the  arteries  may  be  tied  immediately 
after  they  are  divided;  and,  lastly,  the  operation  is  terminated,  uniting 
by  suture  the  wound  in  the  vagina,  so  as  to  shield  the  peritoneum 
from  contact  with  the  air.  Langenbeck  once  had  recourse  to  an 
analogous  proceeding;  having  found  the  bottom  of  the  womb  healthy, 
he  carefully  separated  from  it  the  diseased  parts,  and  thus  avoided 
opening  the  peritoneum  ;  the  woman  recovered. 

II.  Extirpation  of  the  inverted  Uterus. — The  same  methods 
have  been  advised,  and  put  in  practice,  here  as  in  complete  prolapsus; 
one  would  be  inclined  to  say  that  authors  have  not  seen  the  slightest 
difference  between  the  two  cases. 

.Anatomy. — The  extirpation  may  be  performed  on  the  uterus  itself, 
beneath  its  heck;  in  which  case  the  body  of  the  uterus  is  the  only  part 
removed.  It  may  be  performed  above,  on  the  vagina,  when  the  latter 
is  inverted  and  diseased,  and  then  the  uterus  is  removed  entire.  In 
each  case  it  is  possible  for  the  bladder  or  intestines  to  be  afi*ectcd  by 
the  excision  or  ligature:  Consequently,  we  advise  the  following  pro- 
ceeding. 

Operation. — Incise  the  uterus  layer  by  layer  down  to  its  peritoneal 
membrane  ;  open  the  latter  as  cautiously  as  you  would  an  hernial  sac  ; 
push  back  the  viscera  it  contains;  and  then,  only,  finish  the  excision 
or  apply  the  ligature.  One  advantage  of  this  mode  of  proceeding  is, 
that  if  the  cancer,  for  instance,  is  confined  to  one  part  of  the  substance 
of  the  uterus,  it  can  be  removed  without  having  recourse  to  complete 
extirpation,  and  without  opening  the  peritoneum.  Moreover,  when 
extirpation  is  necessary,  excision  may  be  tried  first:  should  hemor- 
rhnge  necessitate  the  application  of  a  ligature  en  masse^  it  will  still  not 
be  too  late. 
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III.  Extirpation  of  the  Uterus  in  its  Normal  Position. — Pro- 
posed by  Wrisberg  in  1787;  described  by  Gutberlat  in  1814,  and 
performed  for  the  first  time,  in  Germany,  by  Sauter  (1822),  in  En- 
gland by  Blundell  (1828),  in  France  by  Kecamier  (1829).  In  1832 
there  were  well-confirmed  reports  of  twenty  cases,  four  of  which  were 
successful.  It  is  performed  by  three  principal  methods  : — Extirpation 
through  the  hypogastrium,  extirpation  through  the  vagina,  and  dis- 
section by  the  vagina,  without  opening  the  peritoneum.  Cb.  Wenzel 
also  proposed  in  1816  to  drawdown  the  uterus  outside  the  vulva,  and 
tie  it  above  its  fundus.  But  he  had  not  even  tried  his  proceeding, 
which  seems  impractible,  on  the  dead  subject. 

1.  Hypogastric  Method. — Proposed  by  Gutberlat,  put  in  execu- 
tion by  Langenbeck  in  1825.  Having  incised  the  linea  alba  from 
the  symphysis  pubis  to  two  inches  below  the  umbilicus,  and  opened 
the  peritoneum,  he  seized  the  womb  with  his  leil  hand,  an  assistant 
keeping  back  the  intestines  and  bladder;  introduced  a  pair  of  long 
scissors  closed,  cut  the  broad  ligament  on  the  right  side,  almost  en- 
tirely detached  the  womb,  drew  it  out  from  the  abdomen,  and  destroyed 
its  last  connections  with  the  bistoury.  The  operation  only  occupied 
seven  minutes. 

This  proceeding,  which  is  easy  enough,  is  simpler  than  that  of  Gut- 
berlat, who  had  a  special  instrument  for  fixing  the  uterine  neck  ;  and 
particularly  than  that  of  Delpech,  who  would  have  the  womb  pre- 
viously separated  from  the  bladder  through  the  vagina. 

2.  Vaginal  Method.  Proceeding  of  Sauter. — The  bladder  and 
rectum  having  been  carefully  emptied,  the  index  and  middle  fingers 
of  the  lefl  hand  are  introduced  into  the  vagina;  a  scalpel  is  then  passed 
along  these  fingers,  and  made  to  gently  incise  the  vagina  on  the  uterus 
on  the  side  next  the  bladder.  The  cellular  connections  are  gradually 
dissected,  and  the  peritoneum  is  thus  opened.  Then  the  broad  liga- 
ments are  divided ;  the  womb,  hooked  down  by  its  fundus,  is  ante- 
verted  downwards  and  forwards,  and  drawn  out  of  the  vulva;  then  its 
posterior  attachments  are  completely  divided.  If  the  intestines  pro- 
trude, an  assistant  retains  them,  and  they  are  reduced  after  the  ope- 
ration. No  ligature  is  applied,  the  loss  of  blood  being  inconsiderable. 
An  operation  of  this  kind  performed  by  Siebold,  occupied  but  fifteen 
minutes  ;  but  it  is  usually  longer. 

It  has  also  been  attempted  to  incise  the  vagina  laterally  (Siebold); 
or  at  its  posterior  side,  to  retrovert  the  uterus  (Langenbeck) ;  or,  lastly, 
circularly.  The  fourchette  and  perineum  have  been  divided  previously 
to  afTord  more  space  (Langenbeck  and  Lizars).  It  has  been  attempted 
to  draw  down  the  womb  by  means  of  hooks  or  ligatures  fixed  in  its 
neck  (Bramer  and  Recamier):  this  is  not  ahyays  possible;  Sauter 
could  not  effect  it.  The  fundus  of  the  uterus  has  been  seized  with  a 
hook  or  ligature  (Siebold  and  Blundell).  Scissors  and  the  straight 
button-pointed  bistoury  have  been  used  for  cutting  the  broad  ligaments ; 
and  a  bistoury  sharpened  like  a  file  has  been  advised.  Blundell  in- 
cises the  vagina  behind,  and  makes  a  longitudinal  incision,  which  he 
enlarges  with  his  fingers,  with  the  transverse  incision.  M.  Recamier 
incises  it  in  front;  after  the  first  incision  he  pushes  away  the  cellular 
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tissue  Viiih  his  fingers  down  to  the  peritoneum^  incises  only  the  two 
superior  thirds  of  the  ligaments  first,  and  by  means  of  a  curved  needle 
mounted  *on  a  handle  and  pierced  at  its  point,  passes  a  ligature  on 
the  inferior  third,  which  contains  the  uterine  artery.  Siebold  conceived 
the  ingenious  idea  of  placing  a  sound  in  the  bladder,  to  warn  the  ope- 
rator of  his  position,  and  thus  prevent  its  being  wounded. 

In  fine,  the  proceeding  of  Sauter  is  the  easiest  and  most  simple. 
The  vagina  can  be  divided  in  front  with  more  facility  than  behind, 
because  it  is  not  so  high.  There  is  not  more  danger  of  wounding  the 
bladder  by  it  than  by  any  other,  and  ligature  does  not  seem  necessary, 
as  so  little  blood  was  lost  when  it  has  been  dispensed  with.  There  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  not  combine  with  it  any  well-tried  and  pos- 
sible improvements,  such  as  bringing  down  the  uterus  beforehand, 
dissecting  with  the  fingers,  etc.  For  the  less  important  details,  yon 
may  refer  to  excision  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus. 

3.  Method  of  M.  Dubled.  Extirpation  by  Dissection  toithout 
opening  the  Peritoneum. — Imagined  by  Sauter,  who,  however,  could 
not  apply  it  on  the  living  subject.  It  was  performed  by  M.  Dubled 
in  the  following  manner. 

The  neck  of  the  uterus  being  seized  and  brought  to  the  vulva  with 
a  Museux's  forceps,  the  vagina  is  separated  from  the  uterus  in  front, 
and  behind  with  the  bistoury  and  fingers;  the  inferior  third  of  the 
broad  ligaments  is  included  in  a  ligature,  and  they  are  then  cut  near 
the  uterus ;  then  the  uterus  is  more  forcibly  brought  down,  being  now 
only  retained  by  the  peritoneum  at  its  fundus,  and  all  the  diseased 
portion  removed  with  the  bistoury,  the  healthy  parts  being  left. 

The  advantages  of  these  three  methods  are  compensated  by  their 
difficulties.  The  last  certainly  leaves  the  peritoneum  uninjured  ;  but 
how  can  we  be  sure  that  all  the  diseased  part  has  been  removed  ? 
The  hypogastric  method  is  more  easy,  but  it  necessitates  two  openings 
in  the  peritoneum.  The  vaginal  method  is  that  which  seems  to  be 
most  preferred  in  the  present  day. 

SECTION  III. — OBSTETRIC  OPERATIONS. 

We  comprise  under  this  title  the  operations  for  extraction  of  the 
foetus,  rendered  necessary  by  the  small  size  of  the  pelvis.  They  are 
four  in  number.  1.  Those  by  which  an  artificial  accouchement  at 
seven  or  eight  months  is  procured.  2.  Symphysiotomy.  3.  Section 
of  the  pubis.     4.  The  Cesarian  operation. 

(1.)  Induction  of  Premature  Labour, 

Two  principal  proceedings  are  employed. 

I.  Dilatation  of  the  Neck  of  the  Uterus. — It  is  produced 
by  means  of  a  small  plug  of  sponge  rather  more  than  an  inch  long, 
and  about  the  diameter  of  a  quill,  traversed  through  the  centre  by  a 
loop  of  thread,  and  introduced  by  one  end  in  the  canula  of  a  trocar, 
which  serves  as  a  conductor  to  direct  the  other  end  into  the  neck  of 
the  uterus.  The  index-finger  having  been  introduced  into  the  vagina, 
the  canula  thus  armed  is  conducted  along  its  palmar  surface;  the  end 
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of  the  plug  is  engaged  in  the  orifice  of  the  neck ;  and  by  pushing  fo^ 
vards  the  canula,  and  gently  rotating  it,  the  membranes  are  reached. 
The  sensation  felt  on  striking  against  these  membranes,  and  the  total 
absence  of  pain  during  the  shoclr,  inform  ns  that  we  have  penetrated 
far  enough.  The  sponge  is  then  pushed  out  of  the  canula  by  means 
of  a  stylet ;  then  the  canula  is  withdrawn,  and  the  two  bits  of  thread 
han&;ing  out  of  the  vagina  are  fixed  to  the  thigh. 

liie  labour-pains  come  on,  and  then  disappear;  this  is  the  indi- 
cation that  the  sponge  has  produced  its  efiects,  and  should  be  changed. 
Another  plug  is  then  introduced,  as  long  and  large  as  the  neck  will 
allow ;  then  a  third  and  a  fourth,  until  well-maiked  contractions  of 
the  womb  show  the  commencement  of  labour. 

II.  Puncture  of  the  Membranes. — It  is  performed  by  means 
of  a  curved  trocar,  or  sound,  containing  a  sharp  stylet  introduced 
through  the  neck  of  the  womb :  the  liquor  amnii  comes  away,  and 
aAer  twenty-four  or  thirty  hours  labour  usually  commences. 

Appreciation, — Puncture  is  the  most  prompt.  The  sponge  is  the 
safest,  both  for  the  mother  and  child.  It  has  been  proposed  to  sub- 
stitute, for  the  sponge,  frictions  on  the  uterus,  round  the  neck;  and 
detachment  of  the  membranes  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  os  uteri; 
these  means  are  not  active  enough,  and  cannot  be  compared  with  the 
two  preceding. 

(2.)  Symphysiotomy. 

There  are  two  proceedings;  one  by  ordinary,  and  the  other  by  sub- 
cutaneous, incision. 

Ordinary  Incision. — The  patient  being  laid  on  the  right  edge  of 
the  bed,  and  the  hair  previously  shaved  ofT,  the  surgeon  standing  on 
the  right  makes  with  a  scalpel  on  the  median  line  a  longitudinal  in- 
cision, commencing  a  little  above  the  symphysis  and  reaching  to  the 
clitoris.  It  is  better,  however,  to  incline  the  incision  a  little  to  the 
side,  between  the  summits  of  the  great  and  small  labia,  and  even  to 
separate  from  the  ramus  of  the  pubis  one  of  the  roots  of  the  clitoris  to 
avoid  dangerous  lacerations;  afterwards,  all  the  soil  parts  being 
divided  down  to  the  bone,  the  cartilage  of  the  symphysis  is  sought  for 
and  divided  from  before  backwards,  care  being  taken  to  remain 
always  master  of  the  instrument,  and  not  allow  it  to  wound  the  bladder. 
Dupuytren  used  a  strong  knife,  fixed  on  its  handle,  and  blunt  at  its 
extremity.  He  advises,  also,  to  divide  the  triangular  ligament  placed 
beneath  the  symphysis,  by  grazing  the  descending  ramus  of  the 
pubis. 

Subcutaneous  Section.  Proceeding  of  M.  Imbert, — After  having 
separated  the  clitoris  from  the  arch  of  the  pubis,  and  thus  penetrated 
behind  the  symphysis,  a  strong  button-pointed  bistoury  with  a  convex 
edge  is  passed  by  this  incision  behind  the  latter,  its  edge  turned 
upwards,  and  the  symphysis  is  divided  from  below  upwards,  and 
behind  forwards.  To  procure  the  requisite  separation,  it  is  almost  in- 
dispensable to  cut  one  of  the  roots  of  the  clitoris.  Immediately  after 
the  operation,  a  separation  to  the  extent  of  from  half  to  an  inch  is 
produced,  which  may  be  augmented  still  more  by  using  the  thighs  as 
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levers  to  separate  the  iliac  bones.    But  it  should  not  be  carried  too 
fsLTf  for  fear  of  causing  large  rents  in  the  sacro-iliac  symphysis. 

(3.)  Section  of  the  Os-Pubis. 

Proceeding  of  Deschamps, — ^As  the  pubis  is  often  divided  in  mis- 
take for  the  cartilage  in  the  operation  of  symphysiotomy,  M.  Des- 
champs has  advised  us  to  carry  the  saw  in  all  cases  on  the  body  of  the 
bone  itself,  and  a  little  outside  the  symphysis;  a  proceeding  the  utility 
of  which  is  not  very  evident. 

Proceeding  of  M,  Galbiaii. — This  surgeon  has  proposed,  and  per- 
formed at  Naples,  the  double  section  of  the  pubis;  he  says  that  he  has 
convinced  himself,  by  experiments  made  on  the  dead  bodies  of  healthy 
but  deformed  women,  that  when  the  sub-pubic  diameter  is  more  than 
one  and  one-fifth  of  an  inch  long,  the  single  section  suffices,  which 
seems  exaggerated ;  but,  in  all  cases  below  one  and  one-fifth  of  an 
inch,  the  double  must  be  made.  This  operation  is  performed  in  two 
ways.  A  longitudinal  incision,  one  inch  and  a  half  long,  uncovers 
the  portion  of  the  pubis  next  the  cotyloid  cavity;  the  bone  is  rasped 
at  this  point  and  cut  with  toothed  chisels ;  an  incision  of  the  same 
extent  serves  to  divide  in  the  same  manner  the  ascending  ramus  of 
the  ischium.  The  ilium,  being  thus  divided  on  one  side,  is  separated 
from  the  other  by  symphysiotomy,  performed  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
ceeding. 

When  there  is  reason  to  think  that  the  portion  of  bone  thus  de- 
tached will  not  suffice,  instead  of  dividing  the  symphysis,  the  section 
of  the  pubis,  and  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium,  is  repeated  on 
the  other  side.  The  operation  on  the  living  subject  occupied  one  hour, 
although  there  was  but  one  small  artery  to  be  tied. .  It  is  probable 
that  it  might  be  done  in  a  shorter  space  of  time ;  it  seems  also  that  the 
death  was  owing  to  their  having  allowed  the  patient  to  wear  herself  out 
in  useless  efforts  for  two  days,  instead  of  immediately  applying  the 
forceps. 

If  the  delivery  were  hastened  as  much  as  possible,  it  seems  that 
this  operation,  though  frightful,  has  more  chance  than  the  Cssarian 
operation;  and  we  think  it  ought  not  to  be  rejected  without  fresh 
experiments. 

Subcutaneous  section  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  has  also  been 
performed  lately  with  the  view  of  enlarging  the  outlet.  A  very  useless 
operation,  showing  merely  a  great  desire  to  operate. 

(4.)  The  Caesarian  Operation. 

It  is  sometimes  performed  on  the  woman  after  death ;  in  which  case 
the  only  rule  is  to  incise  freely,  to  extract  the  child  more  quickly  and 
safely ;  sometimes  on  the  living  female,  when  there  are  two  methods. 

First  Method. — Its  object  is  to  reach  the  body  of  the  womb  by 
dividing  the  peritoneum;  it  comprises  three  proceedings,  according 
to  the  places  in  which  the  incision  of  the  abdominal  parietes  is 
made. 

1.  Lateral  Incision, — The  incision  is  made  between  the  external 
edge  of  the  rectus  muscle  on  the  right  side  and  a  line  that  would  ascend 
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from  the  anterior-superior  spioe  of  the  ilium  to  the  anterior  extreroitj 
of  the  last  rib.  The  woman  being  placed  on  the  edge  of  the  bed, 
sufficiently  covered,  v^ith  her  head  and  chest  moderately  raised,  and 
the  knees  slightly  flexed,  an  assistant  is  specially  charged  with  fixing 
the  womb  by  lateral  pressure,  from  below  upwards,  to  circumscribe 
in  some  measure 'the  uterine  tumour,  and  prevent  the  escape  of  the 
intestines.  This  done,  the  integuments  are  extended  with  the  thumb 
and  fingers  of  the  left  hand;  or  a  transverse  fold  is  made  in  them,  and 
an  incision  with  a  scalpel,  extending  from  the  level  of  the  umbilicus, 
to  within  an  inch  of  the  pubis,  about  six  inches  in  length.  The 
aponeuroses,  muscles,  and  peritoneum,  are  successively  divided ;  the 
womb,  laid  bare,  is  cautiously  opened,  and  the  index-finger  is  imme- 
diately plunged  into  the  opening,  serving  as  guide  for  the  button- 
bointed  bistoury,  with  which  the  incision  is  enlarged. 

2.  Incision  of  the  Unea  Mba, — The  incision  should  extend  along 
the  linea  alba,  from  the  umbilicus,  which  should  not  be  injured,  to 
near  the  pubis,  according  to  the  length  thought  necessary.  The  rest 
of  the  operation  is  performed  as  in  the  first  proceeding. 

3.  Transverse  Jncmon.— This  incision  is  made  transversely,  as  its 
name  indicates,  between  the  rectus  muscle  and  the  vertebral  column, 
to  the  extent  of  five  inches;  more  or  less  high,  according  to  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  womb.  It  is  made,  in  preference,  on  the  side  on  which 
the  womb  is  most  prominent.  The  rules  are  the  same  as  for  the  other 
proceedings. 

Second  Method. — Its  object  is  to  reach  the  neck  of  the  womb 
without  injuring  the  peritoneum ;  it  comprises  two  proceedings.  A 
third,  which  consists  in  opening  the  vagina  instead  of  the  neck  of  the 
womb,  also  belongs  to  this  method  by  detachment  of  the  peritoneum. 

First  Proceeding, — ^Physick,  having  remarked  that,  in  pregnant 
women,  the  peritoneum  is  easily  separated  from  the  bladder  and  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  neck  of  the  uterus,  thought  that  by  means  of  an  hori- 
zontal incision,  made  immediately  above  the  pubis,  this  membrane 
might  be  detached,  and  the  neck  of  the  womb  be  reached,  and  opened 
without  injuring  the  peritoneum. 

Second  Proceeding. — Ritgen,  with  the  same  intention,  advises  to  in- 
cise the  attachment  of  the  broad  abdominal  muscles,  transversely  above 
the  crest  of  the  ilium,  to  detach  the  peritoneum  as  far  as  the  brim  of 
the  pelvis,  and  there  to  open  the  neck  of  the  womb. 

Third  Proceeding. — Lastly,  M.  Baudelocque  commences  his  incision 
near  the  spine  of  the  pubis,  and  prolongs  it  parallelly  to  Poupart's 
ligament,  beyond  the  anterior-superior  spine  of  the  ilium  on  the  side 
opposite  to  that  to  which  the  womb  is  most  inclined.  He  divides  the 
abdominal  parietes  without  cutting  the  epigastric  artery  ;  pushes  back 
the  peritoneum  from  the  iliac  fossa  into  the  hollow  of  the  pelvis ;  ex- 
poses the  superior  end  of  the  vagina,  which  he  divides  ;  and  then  at- 
tempts to  bring  the  neck  of  the  uterus  into  relation  with  the  wound  in 
the  abdomen. 

Jippreciation, — The  second  method  has  been  but  once  attempted, 
and  then  by  the  proceeding  of  M.  Baudelocque,  unsuccessfully.  It 
should,  in  our  opinion,  be  tried  principally  by  the  proceeding  of 
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Physicky  the  bladder  having  been  preTiously  carefully  emptied.  As 
to  the  first,  the  lateral  and  transverse  incisions,  by  which  the  recti 
muscles  were  to  have  been  avoided,  fall  exactly  on  these  very  mus- 
cles ;  and  authors,  who  have  all  copied  in  describing  them,  have 
fallen  into  the  error  of  confounding  the  disposition  of  the  abdominal 
parietes  in  pregnancy,  with  their  relation  when  not  distended.  In  a 
woman,  at  her  full  time,  the  linea  alba  is  usually  from  three  to  four 
inches  broad,  on  a  level  with  the  umbilicus ;  and  it  is  the  lateral 
muscles  that  furnish  least  in  the  expansion  of  the  abdomen.  Conse- 
quently, the  longitudinal  incision  of  the  linea  alba  should  be  preferred ; 
or,  at  farthest,  an  oblique  incision,  commencing  oh  a  level  with  the 
umbilicus,  two  inches  outside  it,  and  terminating  below  on  the  me- 
dian line. 

After  the  extraction  of  the  foetus  and  placenta,  injections  are  passed 
through  the  vagina,  to  wash  i^way  the  coagula,  and  then  the  abdominal 
wound  is  closed  by  the  suture.  If  any  vessels  of  these  parietes  have 
been  wounded,  they  must  be  tied ;  as  to  those  of  the  womb,  its  con- 
traction, which  should  be  promoted,  is  sufficient  to  greatly  diminish 
the  wound  and  vessels  at  the  same  time,  and  prevent  any  hemorrhage. 
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Abdomen,  operations  oo,  386. 

wounds  of,  394. 
Abdominal  aorta,  ligatare  of,  169. 
Abscesses,  modes  of  opening,  97. 

of  face,  parotid  gland,  axilla,  and 
groin,  100. 

of  the  tonsils,  359. 

hepatic,  100,  388. 

Psoas,  98. 
Acupuncture,  81. 
Adhesions,  abnoimal,  1 19. 
Air-passages,  operations  on,  368. 
Ala  nasi,  restoration  of  the,  321. 
Amaurosis,  operations  lor,  287. 
Ammoniacal  pommade,  34. 
Amputation,  general  methods  aad  proceed- 
ings for,  209. 

circular,  210. 

flap,  213. 

oblique  or  OTal,  214. 

general  rules  ibr,  214. 

accidents  that  follow,  2 Id. 

AXPlTTATIOir  iir  tbb  costivvitt  ov  Up- 
pia  Limbs. 

of  phalanges,  217. 

of  metacarpal  bones,  217. 

of  forearm,  217. 

of  arm,  220. 

or  Lowia  Livii. 
of  five  metatarsal  bones^  221. 
of  first  and  fiOh  metatarsal  bones,  222. 
of  tarsus,  222. 
of  leg,  223. 
of  thigh,  229. 

AxpiTTATioir  iir  thi  covnatrnnr«  or  at 
TBS  JoiBT,  generalljr,  231. 
In  the  Uppib  Limbs. 

of  two  last  phalanges  of  fingen,  234. 

of  entire  finger,  230. 

of  four  fingers  together,  239. 

of  metacarpal  bone  of  thumbs  240. 

of  metacarpal  bone  of  little  finger,  242. 

of  index,  middle^  and  ring-fingets  at 
carpo-metacarpal  joint,  243. 

of  four  fingers  together  at  carpo  meta- 
carpal joint,  244. 

in  the  radiocarpal  articalatioo,  244. 

at  the  elbow,  246. 


In  the  Uppxii  Limbs  eonHmud* 

at  the  scapulohumeral  articulation,  247. 

In  the  LowBB  Limbs. 

of  one  toe  and  five  toes  together,  261, 
of  first  metatarsal  bone,  253. 
of  four  last  metatarsal  bones  separate- 
ly, 254. 
of  two  metatarsal  bones,  254. 
of  entire  metatarsus  (Hejr's),  254. 
at  the  medio-tarsal  articulation  (Cho- 

part's),  258. 
at  the  tarso-tibial  articulation,  261. 
at  the  femoroHibial  articulation,  263. 
at  the  coxo-femoral  articulation,  264. 
Anchylosis,  formation  of  artificial  joint,  175. 
Aneurism  by  anastomosis,  106. 

false,  169. 

spontaneous,  170. 

Taricose,  170. 
Angina  of  the  larynx,  369. 
Antrum,  catheterism  of,  328. 
Anus,  artificial,  426. 

fissures  of  tha^  429. 

formation  of  an  artificial,  446. 

imperforation  of  the,  444, 

operations  performed  on  the,  429. 

stricture  of  the,  441. 
Aponeurosis,  palmar  section  o(  125. 
Apparatus  major,  503. 
Arm,  amputation  of,  220. 
Arsenical  paste,  34. 
Arterial  hemorrhage,  50. 
ArterifM,  operations  performed  on,  139. 

ligature  of,  generally,  139. 

coiuasssiov  OF,  43. 

of  neck,  face,  and  craniom,  45. 

of  upper  limb^  45. 

of  body  and  lower  limb^  46. 

cauterization  of,  51. 

crushing  of,  51. 

direct  compression  of,  52. 

enlacement  of,  58. 

flattening  of,  53. 

indirect  compression  of»  53. 

inversion  of,  56. 

ligature  of,  54. 

torsion  of,  56. 

wounds  ofj  168. 
Arteriotomy,  75. 
Artery,  wound  of  the,  in  bleeding,  73. 
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the  abdominal  aorta,  1G8. 

the  axillary,  146. 

the  anterior  tibial,  156. 

the  brachial,  144. 

the  brachio-cepbalic,  151. 

the  common  carotid,  152. 

the  epigastric,  167. 

the  external  iliac,  165. 

the  femoral,  162, 

the  gluteal,  167. 

the  internal  iliac,  167. 

the  peroneal,  150. 

the  popliteal,  160. 

the  posterior  tibial,  158. 

the  subclavian,  148. 

the  thyroid,  378. 

the  ulnar,  143. 
Articulations,  operationfl  on  (Ch«p.  ix.),  172. 
Articular  caries,  176. 
Auditory  canal,  obliteration  of,  312. 

polypi  of,  314. 
Autoplasty,  surgical,  113. 

method  of  Celsoa,  1 14. 

Indian  method,  115. 

Italian  method,  115. 
Axilla,  abscess  in,  100. 
Axillary  artery,  compression  of,  45. 

ligature  of,  146. 

6. 

Balls,  extraction  of,  111. 
Bilateral  lithotomy,  507. 
Bistoury  and  its  positions,  25. 
Bites  of  rabid  animals,  110. 
Bladder,  puncture  of  the,  491. 

above  the  pubis,  492. 

by  the  urethra,  491. 

by  the  perineum  and  rectum,  491. 
Bleeding  from  the  arm,  69. 

from  the  cephalic  vein,  75* 

from  the  foot,  73. 

from  the  jugular,  74. 
Blepharoplasty,  282. 
Blopharoptosis,  283. 
Blisters,  78. 

Bone,  serous  cysts  and  hydatids  in,  182. 
Bones,  operations  on  continuity  of,  1 76. 
Bowels,  wounds  of,  397. 
Brachial  artery,  compression  of,  45. 

ligature  of,  144. 
Bracho^eplinlic,  ligature  of,  151. 
Breast,  extirpation  of,  380. 
Bronchoccle,  377. 
Bronchoiomy,  309. 
Bronchoplasty,  372. 
Buboes,  modes  of  opening,  100. 
Bunions,  83. 
Bursie,  false,  84. 


C. 


Calculi  between  the  glans  and  prepace,  463. 
arrested  in  the  urethra,  487. 
mode  of  seizing  in  the  bladder,  498. 


Callus,  vicious  or  deformed,  187. 
Cancer  of  the  breast,  380. 

of  lip,  338. 

of  penis,  464. 

of  rectum,  439. 

of  tongue,  356. 

of  uterus,  567. 
Gapillary  hemorrhage,  48. 
Caries,  182. 

articular,  176. 

of  teeth,  90. 
Carcinomatous  tumours,  105. 
Cartilages  loose  in  joints,  173. 
Castration,  455. 
Cataract,  anatomy  of,  298. 

depression  of,  299. 

extraction  of,  301. 

mode  of  prododng  arti6euiUy,  304. 
Catheterism  of  air  pasaigM,  368. 

of  ceaopbagus,  373. 

of  Eostachian  tube,  315. 

of  lachrymal  passages,  270. 

of  maxillary  sinus,  328. 

of  male  urethra,  467. 

of  female  urethra,  520. 
Catheters,  curved  metallic,  471. 

elastic,  473. 

straight  metallic,  473. 
Caustics,  liquid  and  solid,  35. 

soA,  34. 
Cauterization  i^eneraUy,  33. 

of  arteries,  51. 

of  teeth,  91. 
Cautery,  actual,  37. 
Carotid  artery,  ligature  of,  152. 
Cerebrospinal  apparatus,  oi>enitions  oo,  126. 
Cheiloplasty,  339. 
Chest,  foreign  bodies  in,  385. 
Chloride  of  zinc,  35. 
Chopart's  operation,  258. 
Cicatrices,  contracted,  117. 

vicious,  116. 

of  muscles  and  tendons,  126. 

prominent,  117. 

warty  tumours  of,  1 17. 
Cicatrization,  pathological  anatomy  of,  116. 
Circular  method  of  amputation,  210. 
Circumcision,  460. 
Cleaning  of  teeth,  88. 
CleA  palate,  359. 
Clubfoot,  121. 

Columna  nasi,  restoration  of  the,  322. 
Compression  of  arteries,  43. 

of  neck,  face,  and  cranium,  45. 

of  upper  limb,  45. 

of  lower  limb,  46. 
Conjunctiva,  excision  of,  for  slight  squint, 
296. 

suture  of,  297. 
Cornea,  formation  of  an  artificial,  308. 
Corns,  anatomy  and  excision  of,  82. 

cauterization  and  extirpation  of,  83. 
Cranium,  trepanning  of,  179. 
Crushing  of  arteries,  51. 
Cupping,  dry  and  bloody,  68. 
Cystotomy  of  the  gall-bladder,  388. 
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Cysts  of  the  bonee,  182. 

of  the  cellular  tissue,  101. 

hydatid,  103. 

of  the  ovary,  390. 

of  the  skiD,  100. 

synovial,  102. 


D. 


Deafness,  operations  to  relieve,  314. 
Dental  surgery,  88. 
Dissecting,  mode  of,  31. 


£. 


Ear,  foreign  bodies  in  the,  312. 

perforation  of  the  lobule  of  the,  311. 
Ectropion,  281. 

Effusion  of  blood,  mode  of  stopping,  43. 
Elbow-joint,  amputation  at  the,  246. 
Electro-pnncmre,  82. 
Elytroplasty,  532. 
Empyema,  operation  for,  381. 
Enlacement  of  arteries,  58. 
Entero-vaginal  fistula,  528. 
Entropion.  284. 
Epidermis,  anatomy  of  and  operationi  on, 

82. 
Epigastric  artery,  ligature  of|  167. 
Episioraphy,  535. 

Eustachian  tube,  catheterism  of,  315. 
Excision  of  the  conjunctiva,  296. 

of  corns,  82. 

of  edge  of  eyelid,  286. 

of  folds  of  anus,  437. 

of  hemorrhoidal  tnmoors,  434. 

of  the  ovary,  391. 

of  the  rectum,  439. 

of  the  sphincter  ani,  438. 

of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  451. 

of  part  of  vagina,  535. 

of  varices,  136. 
Exostosis  of  last  phalanx  of  great  toe,  87. 

kinds  of,  and  operations  for,  181. 
Extirpation  of  breast,  380. 

of  corns,  83. 

of  eye,  309. 

of  globe  of  eye,  309. 

of  ovary,  891. 

of  the  parotid  gland,  346. 

of  submaxillary  gland,  348. 

of  tumours  generally,  103. 

of  uterus,  550. 
Extraction  of  teeth,  92. 
Eye,  extirpation  of,  309. 

foreign  bodies  in  the,  298. 

globe  of,  operations  on,  296. 

introduction  of  an  artificial,  310. 

operation  on  muscles  of,  287. 

operations  performed  on  the,  270. 
Eyelids,  operations  on,  281. 

tumours  of,  286. 

visoous  adhesion  of,  286. 

36 


P. 


Face,  abscess  in  the,  100. 

False  joints,  185. 

False  passages  in  the  urethra,  treatment  otf 

474. 
Femoral  artery,  ligature  of,  162. 
Filing  of  teeth,  89. 
Finger,  amputation  of  the,  234. 

disarticulation  ci,  842. 
Fingers,  retraction  of,  125. 

webbed,  119. 
Fistula,  entero-vaginal,  528. 

in  ano,  430. 

lachrymalis,  273. 

recto-vaginal,  529. 

salivary,  343. 

urinary,  485. 

vesioo-vaginal,  529. 
Fissures  of  the  anus,  429. 
Flap  operation,  213. 
Forearm,  amputation  of,  217. 
Fractures,  compound,  185. 

non-consolidated,  185. 
Frsenum  linguae,  section  of;  349. 
preputi,  section  o^  459. 
Fungus  hematodes,  106. 


G. 


Gallbladder, eystotomy  of,  388. 

Galvanism,  82. 

Ganglion,  102. 

Garrot,  Le,  44. 

Gastrotomy,  389. 

Genioplasty,  341. 

Genitals,  male,  operations  on,  449. 

female,  operations  on,  522. 
Gland,  parotid,  extirpation  of,  346. 

submaxillary,  extirpatkm  of,  348. 
Glans  penis,  imperforation  of,  466. 
Globe  of  eye,  extirpation  o(^  309. 

operations  on,  296. 
Glottis,  GBdema  of  the,  369. 
Glover's  suture,  61. 
Gluteal  artery,  ligature  of,  167. 
Goitre,  377. 

Groin,  abscess  of  the,  100. 
Gunshot  wounds,  110. 


H. 


Hare-lip,  333. 

Hemorrhage,  arterial  and  venous,  50. 

capillary,  48. 

from  the  nose,  327. 

modes  of  guarding  against,  43. 

modes  of  suppressing  after  opeim* 
tions,  48. 
Hemorrhoidal  tumours,  433. 
Hernia,  anatomy  of,  405. 

crural,  422. 

inguinal,  405. 


IVDBZ. 


HemiA,  palUatiya  treatment  oi^  408. 

radical  care  of,  408. 

reduction  of,  413. 
Hernia,  umbilical,  424. 
Herniotomy,  416. 
Hip-joint,  amputation  at,  264. 
Hydatid  cysts,  103. 
Hydatids  developed  in  bone,  183. 
Hydrocele,  450. 

Hydrocephalus,  punotore  ibr,  126. 
Hydrops  articuii,  172. 
Hydrophthalmia,  309. 
Hydrorachis,  puncture  for,  127. 
Hymen,  imperforate,  522. 
Hypopion,  309. 
Hypospadias,  467. 


Iliac  artery,  the  common,  ligature  of,  168. 

the  external,  ligature  of,  165. 

the  internal,  ligature  of,  167. 
Incisions,  modes  of  making^  27. 
Interrupted  suture,  60. 
Intercostal  artery,  wound  of^  384. 
Intestinal  tube,  wounds  ot,  397. 
Intestine,  complete  section  of,  401. 
Inversion  of  the  eyelids,  284. 
Inversion  of  the  uterus  and  vagina,  534. 
Iris,  anatomy  of  the,  305. 

operation  on  for  artificial  pupil,  306. 
Issues,  78. 


J. 


Jaw,  lower,  immobility  of,  342. 

resection  of,  202. 

upper,  resection  of,  200. 
Joint,  creation  of  a  new,  in  anchylosis,  175. 
Joints,  foreign  bodies  in,  173. 

operations  on,  172. 
Jugular  vein,  bleeding  from,  74. 


Keratonyxis,  303. 

Knee-joint,  amputation  at,  263. 


Laceration  of  the  perineum,  527. 
Lachrymal  apparatus,  operations  on,  270. 

ducts,  obliteration  of,  280. 

gland,  extirpation  of,  280. 

passages,  catheterism  of,  270. 
obliteration  of,  279* 
Laryngotomy,  371. 

subhyoid,  371. 
Laryngo-tracheotomy,  371. 
Larynx,  anatomy  of,  369. 
Leeches,  application  of,  65. 


Leech-bites,  hemorrhage  ikoDi,  66* 
Leg,  amputation  of,  223. 
LieATUBX,  different  kinds  ot,  54. 

''en  masse,"  39. 

of  arteries,  modes  of  tying,  54. 
generally,  139. 

of  particular  arteries.  (See  Jbrteria.) 

in  the  operation  of  strabismus,  294. 

subcutaneous  for  gottre,  378. 
for  varicocele,  458. 
Lingual  artery,  ligature  of,  155. 
Lip,  cancer  of  the,  338. 

chetk)plasty  for  the,  339. 

hypertrophy  of  the,  331. 
Lipoma,  105. 
Lithotomy,  493. 

bilateral,  507. 

general  dispoeitk>ns  for,  497. 

hypogastric  (high  opeiatioo),  510. 

in  the  female,  520. 

lateral  operation,  503. 

median  operatioo,  appuatnt  OMJoi^ 
503. 

quadrilateral,  508. 

recto-vesical,  508. 

urethral,  521. 

vesico-vaginal,  522. 

vestibular,  521. 
Litfaocrityt  by  crushing,  518. 

fay  drilling,  515. 

by  percussioD,  518. 
Lower  jaw,  immobility  of  the»  842. 
Luxation,  176. 


M. 


**  Machures,  les,**  of  arteries,  58. 
Mastoid  cells,  perfocmtion  oi^  315. 
Matico,  48. 
Maxilla,  superior,  resection  of,  200. 

inferior,  resection  of,  202. 
Medullary  fungus,  106. 
Membrana  tympani,  perforation  of,  314. 
Modeling  wax,  for  exploring  sounds,  476. 
Mouth,  contraction  of  the  orifice  of,  332. 

operations  performed  on,  331. 
Moxa,  80. 
Muscles,  operations  on,  120. 

of  the  eye,  operations  on,  287. 
Mutilated  parts,  restoration  ol^  113. 
Myopia,  operations  for,  287. 


N. 


Naevi  materni,  106. 

Nail,  abnormal  increase  of,  85. 

collection  of  pus  under,  84. 

destruction  of  the  matrix  of  the,  87. 

inverted,  85. 
Nasal  duct,  catheterism  of  the,  271. 

dilatation  of  the,  274. 
Neck,  operations  performed  on,  368. 
Necrosis,  extraction  of  the  sequestrum,  184. 
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Nenres,  section  of,  138. 

Neuralgia,  operatioDS  kir^  138.  ' 

Nitrate  of  diver,  appUoatkm  oi^  30. 

Noae,  formation  of  a  new,  818. 

hemorrhage  ftoro  the,  327* 
operations  perihrroed  on  the,  317. 
tamoors  developed  on  the,  333. 

Nostrils,  ooclnsion  of  the,  383. 


O. 


Oblique  or  ova!  mediod  of  amputation,  214. 

Obliterations,  abnormal,  119. 

Oculist,  art  of  the,  370. 

(Edema  of  the  glottis,  309. 

(Esophagus,  stricture  of,  fbieign  bodies,  in, 

&o^374. 
(Esophagotomf ,  370. 

Olfactory  apparams,  operations  on  the,  317. 
Otoplasty,  311. 
Oscb^oohalasie,  455. 
Ovarian  cysts,  390. 


P. 


Pain,  means  of  diminishing  during  opera- 

tions,  03. 
Palate,  cleft,  359. 

Palmar  aponeurosis,  sectioo  of,  125. 
Pftraphymoeis,  401. 
Paracentesis  pericardii,  385. 

abdominis,  386. 
Parotid  gland,  extirpation  of  the,  346. 

region,  abeoest  in,  100. 
Paste,  Vienna,  36. 
Pftstiles  for  cauterizing,  37. 
Penis,  amputation  of  the,  4135. 

cancer  of  the,  464. 

operations  perfbrmed  on,  459. 

strangulation  of,  403. 
Perforation  of  the  fVontal  sinus,  328. 

of  the  mastoid  cells,  315. 

of  the  maxillary  sinus,  339. 

of  the  membiana  tympani,  314. 
Perineum,  kioemtion  of  the,  537. 

surgical  anatomy  of  the  (male),  493. 
Peroneal  artery,  ligature  of,  159. 
Pessaries,  applioatioo  of,  537. 
Phalanges,  amputation  of,  317. 
Phlebottwiy,  09. 
Phymosis,  459. 
Piles,  433. 

Plasters,  adhesive,  59. 
Plugging  of  the  nasal  fosssB,  337. 

of  the  rectum,  443. 
Polypi  of  the  auditory  canal,  314. 

of  the  nasal  ibsen,  338. 

of  the  reotnm,  430. 
Polypus  uteri,  541. 
Popliteal  artery,  ligature  of,  100. 
P6rteKaiustique  of  Ducamp,  480. 
Prepuce,  adhesion  of  to  glans,  403. 
Prolapsus  of  the  reetnm,  437. 


Prolapsus  of  the  uteres  and  vagina,  534. 
Prostate,  tumours  of  the,  490. 

dimensions  of  the^  490. 
Pterygium,  398. 
Ptosis,  283. 
Puncture  for  hydrocephalus,  120. 

for  hydrorachis,  127. 

of  the  bladder,  491. 

of  the  uterus,  539. 

with  the  bistoury,  33. 

with  lancet  and  trocar,  32. 
Pupil,  formation  of  an  artiBcial,  304. 
Pyrotechnical  surgery,  37. 


Quadrilateral  lithotomy,  508. 
Qjilled  suture,  61. 


Rabid  animals,  bites  of,  1 10. 

Radial  artery,  ligature  of,  142. 

Ranula,  348. 

Recto-vesical  lithotomy,  508. 

Redo  vaginal  fistula,  529. 

Rectum,  absence  of  inferior  part  o^  440. 

ezoisioa  of  the,  439. 

foreign  bodies  in,  443. 

(^rations  perfbrmed  fbr  affisctioDS 
of;  420. 

opening  of  into  the  vagina,  444. 

polypus  of  the,  430. 

prolapsus  of  the,  437. 

plugging  of  the,  442. 

stricture  of  the,  441. 
Rectus  intemns  muscle,  section  of|  388. 
Resection  generally,  188. 

of  Bones  of  Urrxm  Limb  : 

of  metacarpo-phalangeal  articulation, 
190. 

and  extraction  of  first  phalanx,  190. 
of  metacarpal  bone,  191. 

of  bones  of  metacarpus,  191. 

and  extirpation  of  bones  of  wrist,  191. 

of  wrist-joint,  192. 

and  extirpation  of  radius,  193. 

of  articulation  of  elbow,  193. 

of  scapulo-humeral  articulation,  194. 

of  clavicle,  195. 

of  scapula,  190. 

of  Bones  of  Lowxa  Lm : 

of  anterior  end  of  first  metatarsal 
bone,  197. 

and  excision  of  bones  of  tarsus,  197. 

of  the  tibio-tarsal  articulatkMi,  198. 

of  the  fibula,  198. 

of  the  tibio  femoral  articulation,  199. 

at  the  coxo-feraoral  articulation,  300L 

of  Bones  of  the  TauwK: 

of  bones  of  cranium,  300. 

and  complete  removal  of  superior 
maxilla,  300. 
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Reseetioii  tml  removal  entire  of  inferior 
maxilla,  202. 

of  all  and  of  half  horizontal  portion 
of  inferior  maxilla,  20&. 

of  the  rihs,  207. 

of  the  sternum,  208. 

of  the  spinous  processes  of  vertebrae, 
208. 

of  bones  of  pelvis,  208. 
Respiration,  artificial,  368. 
Restoration  of  ala  nasi,  321. 

of  oolamna  nasi,  322. 

of  mutilated  parts.  113. 
Retention  of  urine,  484. 
Retroversion  of  uterus,  536. 
Reunion,  modes  of  efiecting,  59. 
Revulsives,  77. 
Rhinoplasty,  317. 


8. 


Salivary  fistula,  343. 

Saroocele,  455. 

Scarifications,  67. 

Sciatic  nerve,  section  of,  133. 

Scirrhus  (vidt  Oancer). 

Scirrhous  and  carcinomatous  tumours,  105. 

Scissors,  action  of  the,  26. 

Scrotum,  operations  performed  on  the,  450. 

Sebaceous  mmours,  100. 

Section  of  muscles,  120. 

of  obliquus  inferior,  295. 

of  rectus  extemus,  295. 

of  the  rectus  internus,  288. 

of  the  trocblearis,  294. 

of  nerves,  128. 

of  frontal,  128. 

of  facial,  131. 

of  infra-orbital,  129. 

of  inferior  dental,  131. 

of  sciatic,  183. 

of  the  frsenum  linguae,  349. 

'of  the  fraenum  preputii,  459. 

subcutaneous,  of  genio  glossi,  353. 
Sequestrum,  extraction  of,  184. 
Serous  cysts  of  bone,  182. 
Serre-noBuds,  41. 
Seton,  79. 

Shoulder-joint,  amputation  at  the,  247. 
Sinapisms,  77. 
Sinus,  frontal,  perforation  of  the,  328. 

maxillary,  perforation  of  the,  329. 
Skin  and  cellular  tissue,  operations  affecting, 
97. 

cysts  of  the,  100. 
Sound,  the  exploring,  476. 
Speculum,  application  of,  525. 
Sphincter  ani,  excision  of  the,  438. 
Staphyloplasty,  365. 
Staphyloraphy,  360. 
Ster no- mastoid  muscle,  section  of,  121. 
Sticking-plaster,  mode  of  applying,  59. 
Stammering,  operations  for,  351. 
Strabismus,  operation  for,  287. 


Stricture  of  the  oesophaguii  374. 

of  the  rectum,  441. 

of  the  urethra,  475. 
Smmps,  afiections  of,  216. 
Styptics,  48,  51. 

Subdavian  artery,  ligature  o(  148. 
Subcutaneous  incisions,  30. 

puncture,  98. 

ligamre  for  goitre,  378. 
for  varicocele,  458. 

section  of  genio  glossi,  353. 
Sublingual  tumour,  350. 
Submaxillary  gland,  extirpatioa  of,  348. 
Sumre  "^k  points  peas^es,"  399. 

of  conjunctiva,  297. 

dry  and  bloody,  59. 

glovers*,  61. 

interrupted,  60. 

quilled,  61. 

twisted,  61. 

of  intestines,  397. 
Syme's,  Prof.,  amputation  at  (emoro-tibial 
articulation,  262. 
at  knee-joint,  264. 


T. 


Taliaootian  operation,  318. 

Tarsal  cartilage,  excision,  281, 284. 

Tarsoraphy,  282. 

Tatooing  applied  to  naevus,  107. 

Taxis,  the,  414. 

Teeth,  operations  on,  88. 

cleaning  of,  88. 

cauterization  of,  91. 

extraction  of,  92. 

filing  of,  89. 

luxation  of,  96. 

stopping  of,  92. 
Temporal  artery,  anatomy  of  and  mode  of 

opening,  75. 
Tendo-Achillis,  section  of,  124. 
Testicle,  operation  on  the,  455. 
Thigh,  amputation  otf  229. 
Thorax,  opemtions  performed  on,  380. 
Throat,  operations  performed  on,  368. 
Thrombus,  73. 

Thyroid  artery,  ligature  of,  378. 
Tibial  artery,  anterior,  ligature  of,  156. 

posterior,  ligature  of^  158. 
Tibio-femoral   articulation,  aroputatioa   at 

the,  263. 
Toes,  amputation  of  the,  252. 
Tongue,  abnormal  adhesion  of  the,  352. 

cancer  of  the,  356. 
Tonsils,  excision  of,  358. 
TorticollU,  121. 
"Toucher,"  the,  524. 
Tourniquet,  44. 
Tracheotomy,  369. 
Transfusion  of  blood,  137. 
Trepan  and  trephine,  178. 
Trichiasis,  286. 
Trochlearis  muscle,  section  oC,  294. 
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TrusBes,  408. 
Tumours  genenlly,  103. 

mode  of  explonttkm  and  extirpation, 
104. 

encysted,  105. 

erectile,  106. 

fatty,  105. 

developed  on  the  nose,  323. 

of  the  eyelids,  286. 

of  the  gall-bladder,  388. 

of  the  prostate,  490. 

hemorrhoidal,  433. 

medullary,  106. 

scirrhous  and  cardoomatous,  105. 

sebaceous,  100. 

sublingual,  350. 
Twisted  suture,  61. 
Tympani  membrana,  perforation  of,  314. 


U. 


Ulnar  artery,  ligature  of,  143. 

Uranoplasty,  367. 

Urethra,  operations  performed  on  the,  466. 

stricture  of  the,  475. 

surgical  anatomy  of  the  male,  467. 

surgical  anatomy  of  the  female,  520. 
Urinary  fistula,  485. 
Urine,  retention  oi|  484. 
Uteri  polypus,  541. 
Uterus,  puncture  of  the,  539. 

retroversion  of  the,  536. 
Uterotomy,  vaginal,  540. 
Uvula,  excision  of  the,  359. 


V. 


Vaccination,  80. 

Vaccine,  mode  of  preserving,  80. 

Vagina,  imperforation  of  the,  522. 

inversion  of  the  uterus  and,  534. 
Varicose  tumours,  106. 
Varix,  134. 
Venesection,  70. 
Veins  of  arm,  anatomy  of^  69. 
Veins,  operations  performed  on,  134. 
Venereal  excrescences,  436; 
Venous  hemorrhage,  50. 
Vertebrse,  resection  of  the  spinous  processes 

of  the,  208. 
Vesioo-vaginal  fistula,  529. 
Vesicants,  78. 
Vicious  cicatrices,  1 16. 
Volvulus,  389. 


W. 


Warts,  anatomy  ot^  and  operations  on,  84. 
Warty  tumours,  117. 
Wounds  and  foreign  bodies,  1 10. 
Wounds,  gunshot,  110. 

of  arteries,  168. 

of  the  abdomen,  394. 

of  the  intestinal  ttibe,  397. 

of  the  intercostal  artery,  384. 

with  loss  of  substance,  113. 
Wry-neck,  section  of  muscles,  121. 


Z. 


Zinc  chloride,  application  of,  135. 


THE    END. 
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BLANCHARD  &  LEA'S 
EDICAL  AID  SURGICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 


TO   THB   UEDICAL   FROFEtSaiON. 


la  submitting  the  follaning  (catalogue  of  our  publica.tioD3  io  medicine  and  the 
collateral  acieaces,  we  beg  to  remark  thut  no  exertions  are  spared  to  render  tiie  IsHuea 
of  our  press  worthy  a  coDtinuunco  of  the  confidence  whieh  they  have  thus  far  enjoyed, 
both  as  regards  the  high  chiiraetor  of  tbo  works  themselves,  and  in  respeet  to  every 
point  of  typogmphieal  nccuracy,  and  mechanioal  and  artiatieol  execution.  Qeodemea 
desirous  of  adding  to  tbeir  libraries  from  onr  list,  can  in  almost  all  cases  procure  the 
works  they  wish  from  the  nearest  bookseller,  who  can  readily  order  any  which 
may  not  be  on  band;  and  who,  as  welt  as  ourselves,  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
intiuirieEi  as  to  price,  &e. 


PuiLADiLFHiA,  Augual,  1S5S. 
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or,  BOTH  PEHIDDICALS  furnishcd,  free  or  postao,  fur  Five  Dollars  remil 
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BIBLIOaRAPHICAL    NOTICES, 
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nlal  vorlit.    Tbia 


?iinlry  andQreal  Britun.  will 


BLAMCHARD  *  LEA'S  MEDICAL 


QUARTERLT  SUMMART, 

being  a  Tery  full  and  complete  absiracti  methodically  arranged,  of  the 

IIPBOTElEirrS  IKS  OISCOTERIES  »  THB  lEOIClL  tCIIRCEI. 

This  department  of  the  Journal,  so  important  to  the  practising  physician,  is  the  obieet  ci  especial 
eare  on  the  part  of  the  editor.  It  it  classified  and  arranged  under  different  heads,  tniia  facilitating 
the  researcnes  of  the  reader  in  pursuit  of  particular  subjects,  and  will  be  found  to  present  a  very 
full  and  accurate  dis^est  of  all  observations,  discoveries,  and  inventions  recorded  in  every  branch  of 
medical  Fcience.  The  very  extensive  arrangements  of  the  publishers  are  buch  aa  to  afiord  to  the 
editor  complete  materials  for  this  purpose,  as  he  not  only  regularly  receives 

ALL  THE  AMERICAN  MEDICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PERIODICALS, 

but  also  twenty  or  thirty  of  the  more  important  Jormals  issued  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  Conti- 
nent, thus  enubling  him  to  pivseni  in  a  convenient  compass  a  thorough  and  complete  abstractor 
everything  interesting  or  important  to  the  physician  occurring  in  any  part  of  the  civiliied  world. 

An  evidence  of  the  success  which  has  attended  these  eflbrts  may  be  found  in  the  constant  and 
hfeady  increase  in  the  subscription  li>t,  which  renders  it  advisable  for  gentlemen  desiring  the 
Journal,  to  make  known  their  wi^hes  at  an  early  day,  in  order  to  secure  a  year's  set  with  certainiv, 
the  publishers  having  I'requenily  been  unable  to  supply  copies  when  ordered  late  in  the  year.  To 
their  old  subscribers,  many  of  whom  have  been  on  their  list  for  twentv  or  thirty  years,  the  publish- 
ers feel  that  no  promises  are  necessary ;  but  those  who  may  desire  for  the  first  time  to  subscribe, 
can  rest  a^8ureu  that  no  exertion  will  be  spared  to  maintain  the  Journal  in  the  high  position  which 
H  has  occupied  for  so  long  a  period. 

«By  reference  to  the  terms  it  will  be  seen  that,  in  addition  to  this  large  amonnl  of  valuable  and 
practical  information  on  every  branch  of  medical  science,  the  subscrmer,  by  paying  in  advance, 
becomes  entitled,  without  further  charge,  to 

THE  MEDICAL  NEWS  AND  LIBRARY, 

a  monthly  periodical  of  thirty-two  large  octavo  pages.  Its  ('News  Depaktment"  presents  the 
current  information  of  the  day,  while  the  <'  Library  Department"  is  devoted  to  presenting  stand- 
ard works  on  various  branches  of  medicine. '  Within  a  few  years,  subscribers  have  thus  received, 
without  expense,  the  following  works  which  have  passed  through  its  colunms : — 

WATSON»S  LECTIJRES  ON  THE  PRACTICE  OF  PHYSIC. 

HRODIE'S  CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SURUERY. 

TODD  AND  BOWMAN'S  PHYSIOLOGICAL  ANATOMY  AND  PHYSIOLOGY  OF  MAN. 

724  pages,  with  numerous  wood-cuts,  t>eing  all  that  has  yet  appeared  in  England. 
WEST'S  LECTURES  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 
MALGAIGNE'S  OPERATIVE  SURGERY,  with  wood-cuts. 
aiMON'S  LECTURES  ON  GENERAL  PATHOLOGY. 
BENNETT  ON  PULMONARY  TUBERCULOSIS,  with  wood-cuts,  and 
WEST  ON  ULCERATION  OF  THE  OS  UTERI. 

While  the  year  1855,  presents 

BROWN   ON   THE  SURGICAL    DISEASES  OF   FEMALES. 

HANDSOMELY   ILLUSTRATED   ON   WOOD. 

The  diseases  treated  in  this  volume  have  hitherto  not  received  from  writers  of  systematie 
works  the  atleniion  to  which  their  importance  entitles  them.  In  treatises  on  female  di>cases  they 
have  been  but  little  noticed,  as  belonging  more  properly  to  the  surgeon,  while  our  surgical  text-lnioln 
have  in  like  manner  referred  them  to  the  writer  on  midwifery  and  female  afTections.  In  >upplying 
this  palpable  vacancy  in  medicul  literature,  Mr.  Brown  has  brought  to  his  subject  the  re>ult  of 
many  years  of  ob>crvation  and  experience,  and  his  luburs  will  prove  of  much  value  to  all  practi- 
tioners. The  publishers  therefore  flutter  themselves  that  in  securing  this  volume  lor  the  »*  Library 
Department''  of  the  *'  Medical  News"  they  will  meet  the  wibhes  of  their  numerous  subscri- 
bers, who  will  thus  receive  this  highly  important  work  free  of  all  expense. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  for  the  small  sum  of  FIVE  DOLLARS,  paid  in  advance,  the  subscnber 
will  obtam  a  Quarterly  and  a  Monthly  periodical, 

EMBRACING  ABOUT  FIFTEEN  HUNDRED  LARGE  OCTAVO  PAGES. 

mailed  to  any  part  of  the  United  States,  free  of  postage. 

These  very  favorable  terms  are  now  presented  by  the  publishers  with  the  view  of  removing  all 
difficulties  and  objections  to  a  full  and  extended  circulation  of  the  Medical  Journal  to  the  office  of 
every  member  of'^the  profession  throughout  the  United  Slates.  The  rapid  extension  of  mail  fiiciii- 
lies,  will  now  place  tfie  numbers  before  subscribers  with  a  certainty  and  dispatch  not  beretolbra 
attainable;  while  by  the  system  now  proposed,  every  subscriber  throughout  the  Union  is  placed 
Qpoa  an  equal  footing,  at  the  very  reabonable  price  of  Five  Dollars  for  two  periodicala,  witlioui 
further  expense. 

Those  subscribers  who  do  not  pay  in  advance  will  bear  in  mind  that  their  subscription  of  Five 
Dollars  will  entitle  them  to  the  Journal  onlv,  without  the  News,  and  that  they  will  be  at  the  expen<^ 
of  their  own  postage  on  the  receipt  of  each  number.  The  advantage  uf  a  remittance  when  order- 
ing the  Journal  will  thus  be  apparent. 

As  the  Medical  News  and  Library  is  in  no  case  aent  without  advance  payment,  its  lubacribera 
will  alwsys  receive  it  free  of  postage. 

It  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  publishers  will  now  take  the  risk  of  remittances  by  mail, 
when  the  letter  inclosing  the  amount  is  registered  under  the  new  Postage  Act,  going  into  effect 
July  1,1856. 

Addreaa  BLANGHARD  &  LEA,  Pbiladblpsia. 


AND  SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


ALLEN   (J.    M.),   M.  D., 

ProTeMor  of  Amtomy  in  the  Pennty Ivmnia  Medical  Oollcf  e,  &e. 

THE  PRACTICAL  ANATOMIST;  or,  The  Student's  Guide  in  the  Dissccting- 

ROOM.    With  numerous  illustrations*.    In  one  bandsome  royal  12mo.  volume.  {In  Pres».) 

In  the  arran^ment  of  this  work  the  author  has  endeavored  to  prer^ent  a  complete  and  thoroi^h 
eonr^e  ofdisstection^  in  a  clearer  and  more  available  form  for  practical  use  in  the  dii^secling-rooui, 
than  has  as  yet  been  accompli^hed.  Hi:*  long  experience  as  a  teacher  of  anatomy  has  given  him  a 
Aimiiiaritv  with  the  wants  of  students,  and  has  shown  him  the  bevt  modes  of  obviating  or  relieving 
the  ditficiil ties  which  present  themselves  in  the  progress  of  disseC ion.  As  adapted  to  the  course 
ptirsned  in  our  colleges,  and  containing  ample  practical  directions  and  instructions,  in  addition  to 
the  anatomical  details  presented,  it  n()sses>es  claims  to  the  immediate  attention  of  teachers  and 
students.    It  will  appear  in  time  for  tne  Foil  session  of  the  present  year. 


ANALYTICAL    COMPENDIUM 
OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE,  containing  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Surgery,  Midwifery, 

Chemistry,  Materia  Medica,  Therapeutics,  and  Practice  of  Niedichie.  By  John  Neill,  M.  D., 
and  F.  6  Smith,  M.  D.  Second  and  enlarged  edition,  one  thick  volume  royal  12mo.  of  over 
1000  page<«,  with  3CK)  iiiuMratious.    ^^  See  Nkill. 


ABEL  (F.   A.),   F.  C.8. 
Profeasor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Roj'al  Military  Aendemy,  Woolwich. 

AMD 

C.    L.    BLOXAM,     * 
Formerly  First  Assistant  at  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry. 

HANDBOOK  OF  CHEMISTRY,  Theoretical,  Practical,  and  Technical,  with  t 

Recommendatory  Preface  by  Dr.  Hofmann.    In  one  large  octavo  volume  of  C62  pages,  with 
illustrations.    {Just  Isfit^d.) 

•  It  must  be  underctood  that  this  is  a  work  fitted  for'  cessary,  with  such  mnnipulatory  details  as  rendered 
the  earnest  student,  who  resolves  to  pnrsne  for  him-  i  Faradny's  *  Chemical  Munipuiations^  so  vulaable  at 
•elf  a  stead)'  search  into  the  eheniical  luysteries  of  the  time  of  its  pablication.  Beyond  this,  the  im- 
crentfon.  For  nuch  n  stndent  ttie  *  Hnndbonk*  will  '  portance  of  the  work  is  incrensed  by  the  Intrndue- 
proTe  an  excellent  fraide,  aiDee  he  will  find  in  it,  >  tiimofinaeh  of  the  technical  chemistry  of  the  ilHUia- 
not  merely  the  approved  modes  of  analytical  investi*  •  factory.** — Dr.  Ho/manm^i  Pr«/acs. 
gallon,  but  most  descriptious  of  the  apparatus  ne-  ( 


A8HWELL  (SAMUEL),  M.  D., 

Obstetric  Physician  and  Lecturer  toGay*B  Hospital,  London. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  PECULIAR  TO  WOMEN. 

Illustrated  by  Cases  derived  from  Hospital  and  Private  Practice.  Third  American,  from  the  Third 
and  revised  Londoo  edition.    In  one  octavo  volume,  of  528  pages.   {Note  Ready.) 

The  most  useful  practical  work  on  the  sabject  in  \  hook  which  shows  so  much  patient  obaervatioa, 


the  Knfflish  language.  —  Boston  Msd.  and  Hurg 

JOHTHQI. 

The  most  able,  and  certainly  the  most  standard 
and  priictical,  work  on  female  diseases  that  we  have 
yet  neen.—MedieO'Ckirurgieal  H*t)i*w. 

We  commend  it  to  our  readers  as  the  best  practi- 
tieal  rr«^itise  <»n  the  subject  which  has  yet  appeared 
—-Londi  n  Lanret. 

The  young  practitioner  will  find  it  invalnable, 
while  those  who  have  had  most  experience  will  yet 
fiud  somethiug  to  Ivarn,  and  niach  to  commend,  in  a 


practical  skill,  and  sound  seiisv. — BrilUk  tmd  !*•- 
rtign  Mod.  Rtvitw. 

With  no  work  are  wa  acquainted,  in  which  the 
pleasant  and  the  useful  are  more  happily  blended.  It 
combines  the  greatest  elegance  of  style  with  the 
most  sound  and  valuable  practical  informatioo. 
Wa  feel  jnstified  in  recomroendmg  it,  in  unqualified 
terms,  tu  our  renders,  as  a  btnik  from  which  they 
can  scarcely  fail  to  derive  both  pleasure  and  im- 
provement. It  is  truly  a  model  for  medical  compo- 
sitions.— Southern  Mod.  and  Surg.  Journal. 


ARNOTT  (NEILL),  M.  D. 
ELEMENTS    OP    PHYSICS;    or  Natural  Philosophy,  General  and  Medical. 

Written  for  universal  use,  in  plain  or  non-technical  lan^age.  A  new  edition,  by  Isaac  Hats, 
M.  D.    Complete  in  one  octavo  volimie,  of  484  pages,  with  about  two  hundred  illustrations. 

BENNETT  (HENRY)kM.  D. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON  INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  UTERUS, 

JT8  CERVIX  AND  APPENDAGES,  and  on  its  connection  with  Uterine  Di^ease.  Fourth 
American,  I'rom  the  third  and  revised  London  edition.  In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  430  pagct, 
with  wood-cuts.     Just  Issued.) 

Thia edition  will  be  found  materially  improved  over  its  predecessors,  the  author  having  carefully 
revised  it,  and  made  considerable  additions,  amounting  to  about  aeventy-iive  pages. 

This  edition  has  been  carefallj  revised  and  altered,  AVhen,  a  few  years  back,  the  first  editioa  of  the 
and  rarious  additions  have  been  made,  which  render  '  present  work  whs  published,  the  subject  was  one  al- 
It  more  complete,  and,  if  possible,  more  worthy  of  m<»8t  entirely  nnkut»wn  to  the  obstetrical  ceiebritlea 
the  high  appreciation  in  which  it  is  held  by  the  of  thp  day :  and  even  now  we  hnve  reasrm  to  know 
me«iicnl  profession  throaj^hoat  the  world.  A  copy  that  the  balk  of  the  profession  are  not  folly  alive  tn 
ahould  l»e  in  the  possession  of  every  physician. —  the  importance  and  frequeney  of  the  disease  of  which 
Charlttton  Med.  Journal  and  Review.  '  it  takes  cognizance.    The  present  edition  is  so  maeh 

We  are  firmly  of  opinion  that  in  proportion  as  a  i  •"'■'»"*l  •**?'??»  '"^  improved,  that  it  eaa  ■earc^y 
lowledae  of  uterine  diseases  becomes  more  appre-  ,  ^  ctmsidercd  the  same  work.— i>r.  Ranktmg'i  Ak- 


knowledge  of  uterine  diseases  becomes  more  appre-  , 
elated,  this  work  will  be  proportionably  establishes' 
as  a  tezt-book  in  the  profession.— nU  Lmneot. 


BLANCHARU  JB   LEA'S  MEmCAt.  ^M 

BROWN    (ISAAC    BAtCEFU,  ^H 

Surgcnit-Ac'cnuchcui  tiiBu  Uvy'i  UuipiuJ,  Ac. 

itJN  SOME  DISEASES  OF  W03IEN  ADMITTING  OF  SUHGICAL  TREAT- 

^«41ENT.    WiilihBndsDmBill..«™ii,inf.     One»ol.  8i-o.     (Ai  Pr-n.) 

PiibtisbiDg  in  (he  ■'  Meditnl  News  iii<]  Library"  for  ISM.     Sue  pwwding  pajiP. 
r.  Brnini  kai  cnriiori  nir  btmKir  ■  bigb  rciiala-    ■nd  merll  iho  oiterul  alicntioa  ■■(  tvcry  iaiitt»- 

a/.'  """" 


Blnjann  lo  whtnh  raiMluarf  peculiiilriabii 
It  ana  irilT  ■■]>  ol^  bU  woTk  Ibal  It  ■■  •■  ini[>"ii 
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K?_-.,__-  „j  BunUlsBiiBei  whfoli  Mr.  Bo.wn 
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BENNETT   (J.    HUGHES),   M.  O.,   F.  H.  8.  E. 
HE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TKEATMENT  OF  PULMONARY  TtTBB: 

'X0S13,  Bod  on  ihe  Loral  Medicalianuf  Fhuryngeal  anJ  Laryngeal  Dlteatiet  rrequrnlly  raiiMtM 
Sot  or  (Bfociileil  wilb,  Plilluaw.  lu  oiia  taafldioinc  ocIkvu  vulumc,  wiLh  Uwuliiul  WiWiWiH' 
"pp   130.     {Latels  IiKod.) 

BILLING   (ARCHIBALD),  M.  D. 
THE  PRINCIPIjES  OF  MEDICINE.     Socond  American,  from  the  Fifth  »Dd 

Improved  London  cdilioQ.     In  oijc  hmidsomi!  ocla™  v-ulunie,  eiira  cloili,  250  puges. 

BLAKI8TON    (PEYTON),  M.  D,,  F.  R.  S.,  Sic. 
PRACTICAL    OBSEKVATIONS    ON    CICKTAIN    DISEASES    OP    THB 

CHEST,  and  on  llie  rrinciple;  urAuyciill>liMi.     In  one  volume.  8vi>„  pp.  3S4. 

BURROWS   (QEOROE),  M.  D. 
ON  DISORDERS  OF  THB  CEREBRAL  CIRCULATION,  and  on  the  Con- 

oerliun  lieiwcea  Ihe  Afiucluiiu  ol  Ibe  llrBin  and  DiKsnoe  ul  ibu  tUtM.     la  oiw  Bvs.  vol.,  wHk 
,    coloicd  plBlen,  pp.  aiti.  

SUDD  (QEORGE),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8., 

Priireunr  of  Mrdiclai  ia  King'i  Cullr^,  Loodoa, 

ON   DISEASES   OF  THE  LIVEB.     Second  Americaa,  from  tbe  second  ud 

enlarged  London  ediliim.     In  oiie  very  huidioine  oclavo  vuluma,  with  Tour  bwutirully  oolorW 
pUu*.  and  numeroiia  wood-ouls.    pp.  468,    New  edilion.    {Laltig  Jtnt<d.) 


Tb«  roll  di 


BID  Ihe  pi 

iierHlnMil.     Fu'i 


:<il 


nil,  Dr.  Badd'a 


BUSHNAN  (J.  3.1,    M.  D. 
THE  PHYSIOLOGY  OP  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE  LIFE;  »Po|>b1u 

Treaiiw  OA  Ihe  PuniHims  niid  Phenumene  orOrganic  Lift.     Tu  whitb  is  preliird  «  BrirtlStfy 
nlion  oTlhe  great  depaninenla  o(  Humu)  Knowlsdge.    In  m*  jnodaoine  royal  lima,  ruhaw. 
with  over  cue  hiinilreil  illnslrttiiina.    pp.  334, 
Thougli  CB»t  in  a  popular  rorm  and  manner,  Ihii  Work  l>  Ihe  prndnclion  ofa  man  of  M^ieniv,  and 

Sn!fent»  il»  hubjec)  in  il>  luteal  dEVelupmenl,  In^'d  on  truly  KirnliGc  and  atrciitale  prinotple*. 
:  ni»y  ihererare  bo  connullcd  %¥iib  iolvrtwi  by  iIiom  who  wii'h  tu  ubmin  in  a  cone—  ' —  — ■*  — 
k.very  luw  priL-e,  a  resume  or  ihe  preHul.^laic  ufauiiuDl  and  vegelabb  physiolouy 


3m 


BIRD  (QOLOINQ),  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  &c. 
URINARY     DEPOSITS:     THEIR     DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY 

THERAPEUTICAL  INDIUATIOXS.    A  iwwand  enlarged  Amerii-an,  from  [lie  lut  improvet 
riLiiyillui^trBtioaa,    la  one  royal  ISito.voluimi,  eoUn  cloth.  19.372. 
awork,  IhiHiali 
cuUy.mmliGca, 


Wiih  <» 


ELEMENTS  OP  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY;  being  m  EiperinHntal  lutn- 

■tuFlion  TO  Ihe  Phj'slcBl  Spicdpcs.    Illit'Iraled  wiih  nearly  Tour  hundred  wuvd'Cula.    Tntm  tke 
tfeird  LoDdoc  edilioo.     In  one  netl  vulume,  royal  ISmo.     pp.  403. 


^^H  AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLIOaTIOKS. 

^ BARTLE 

Piohnac  or  MKMrIa  Uedloi  ud  M 

Bu 

rHE  HISTORY,  DIAGNOSIS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  THE  FEVERS 

OP  THE  UNITED  STATES.     Tbird  cdiliun,  reriged  und  improved.    la  aiw  octavo  volume, 

ottix  huadred  p«g«s,  beaulifully  prinled,  and  Mroagly  bound. 

~  -       .     _     _      .  ihe  T»lo8Miil  imiiwtimiwiof  ii 
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BUCKLER  (T,  H.l,  M,  D., 

Piirmsrly  Ph)  iIcIhd  to  Ihc  Uulilmote  ALnuboDts  Infirmirj-,  &c. 

ON  THE  ETIOLOGY,  PATHOLOGY,   AN  J  TKBAiMENT  OP  PIBRO- 

BR0NCH1TI3  AND  RHEOMATIC  PNEUMONIA.    In  cio  b^JtoiuB  oclavo  volume,  extra 


BOWMAN  (JOHN  E.),  M.  D. 
PRACTICAL   H.UfDBOOK   OF   JIEDICAL   CHEiMlSTRY.     In  one  neat 

INTRODUCTION    TO    PRACTICAL    CHEMISTRY,    LVCLUDLNO   ANA- 

LVSIS.     Wiii  numerous  iliustralioua.     Li  one  neai  volume,  royiil  laino.     pp.  3S0. 


BARLOW   (GEORGE  H.},   M.  D. 
A  MANUAL  OF  THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PllACTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 

lu  one  ocl«vo  volume.     {Preparing.) 

BEALE  (LIONEL   JOHN),  M.  R.  C.  %.,  Sic. 
THE   LAWS   OF    HEALTH   IN   RELATION   TO    MIND   AND   BODY. 

A  Senen  of  Leticrj  from  an  old  Pratitilioner  to  a  Palieiii.     In  one  hatid*uine  volume,  royal  lamo., 


BLOOD  AND   URINE  (MANUALS  ON). 
BY  JOHN   WILLIAM   GRIFFITH,  G.  OWEN  REESE,  AND  ALFRED 

MAKKWICK.     Oue  Ihicb  volume,  myol  lamu,,  eWrS  eloih,  witb  platen,     pp.  480: 


BROOIE  (SIR  BENJAMIN  C),  M.  D.,  Ua. 
CLINICAL  LECTURES  ON  SUItGLUY.     1  vol.  8to.,  cloth.    350  pp. 

COLOMBAT  DE  L'ISERE. 
A  TREATISE  ON   THK   DISEASES   OF  FEMALES,  and  on  tha  Special 

Hygiene  ol  Iholr  Sex.    Translated,  With  many  Notes  and  AJdiiiont.  by  C.  D.  Mkiqs,  H.  D. 

Sc^md  ediliun,  levtied  and  improved.    In  une  \atige  volume,  octavo,  wild  uuiourou*  wood-cuu. 

pp-TiO, 

The  irpatl«  flf  W.  Oilombat  la  a  l«nwd  aad  la- 1  enceil  and  »e>y  erudite  tnuiUtur  anrl  edilor,  D>. 
borlona  eiimnnninrr  on  theiD  dimar*,  iadiotlng  |  M<il)it,  tl  preniala,  prnbably,  iiae  ••(  the  mini  euia. 
vwy  coualdersMa  r«a™reh.  greet  aceuraoT  cf  jndg.     plate  aod^ei.np^lifiiiive  (rorki  cis  liie  aubjeel  n 

Vfiib' tha  eoploBrBUWa  and  aiWltlmuiof  iia  Biperl- 1 

CURLING   <T.    e.),    F.R.8., 
A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  DISEASES  OP  THE  TESTIS,  SPBRMA- 

TIC  CORD,  AND  SCROTUM.    Second  American,  from  Ihe  Beoond  and  f  nlnrged  EnglUh  edi- 
tion.    In  oue  bundsome  oWavo  voluiUH,  wllb  numefoui  illu.lrationa.     (At  P,tu.] 
Tbe  additionn  oT  Ihu  aiilhor  will  be  Tound  to  bring  ibia  work  on  ■  level  with  ibe  JmpnmmealkM 
tUe  day,  and  to  malnluiii  lis  tepulaliun  aj  ibe  slandard  prBcilc«l  Uealiee  on  llw  aubjeel. 

COPLAND  IJAME8),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  &o. 
OP  THE  CAUSES,  NATURE,  AND  TREATMENT  OP  PALSY  AND 

APOIT-EXV,  and  -it  ihe  F..rms,  S«Bt»,  ComplleBilun!',  a.id  Morbid  Relalioni  ol  Fatalylio  ■!  " 
Apopieotic  Diaeawi.     In  one  volume,  royal  Uiiio.,r 1-"-      —   *>« 
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BLANCHARD  ie  LEAS   MEDICAL 


PHYSIOLOOT;  wilh  their  chief  •pplica^ons  to 

.  ~,  Hi'gifni:,  *nil  Fiiren^ic  Medicine.  A  new  Ain»ricaB,  Ooa 

11  ■ml  ri'i     '  '  "    I'll.     W]ili  Kbmil  IhreB  hiindiiHJ  illUMnlioiit,    Ediled,  wilh  atMi- 

lij  I.'humi- i>L.i:~i.i  o..n.n,  M.D.,  Frafesw)ri>ribolnMilU1e»ofMudicinB  imhe  fenntjl- 
McdicalCuIlL-gc.  4:i!.    li'uae  very  liirgo  anJ  lie»uliluloct»i'ovoluOTe,  of  about  one  Ihiiumnd 

pugm,  liitudiuinely  primed  and  ainiiiglybouud  in  Itwthiir,  with  r>ued  bonds,  {l^ulf  litiad.) 


1  of  ph)-iin1"iiy  wl 


BHthxr 
>s  will  br  ro 


iiuloev.  Thrte  will  b»  rOKBd,  biiwiTir.  rtry  tmr  to 
■3.-(A(  ihr  ..rillMty  llmiUof*  DWfdlti™,  "Uie 
lid  iiiiiFiiali  huTliii  b«n  inwrponted  wllli  (he 
nxu'i  rniliri'  (h*D  ths  BEW  wilh  u«  uld."  It  nuW 
rciuiiily  prrtciiO  iha  mmt  onnpliile  IksUh  mi  tlie 
lulijwt  witiiiii  thi  nBcli  uf  IliB  AnwriemD  ntdti ; 

I'c^t'g'n"? '  n.  "w^y'wUI  f«l  'l" i'r^™"  ili'y 
•ficRCf  I'lUitn  ■  more  limited  Bi»[nM. — tluliiitt 


EDgliib 


ll  iBI 


^N.0.Ul4.J<ttiiu 


havi  btta  ip.r«t ,  ia  ■»  incorpcirmiiig  i 
lylum^SimlkiTit  Uit.  aiU  Surg.  J« 


.bonk  in  ib«  letirnage 
tcDtive  wtijeot. — Lsedint  lllil.  Tbmi. 
A  ei-mnlcli  cvclnpadia  «f  Ihii  bnach  of  wien 

The  ■tnd.liiRt  nf  lalhorilr  <>■.  phyiinlnf  inl  m 

•rarnly  it  nibinl  h»%nl  been  rariaHl  god  dKr 
uldtd  I«,  HI  estliely  remndelled  to  idepl  jl  In  ! 
ptMfml  Itnle  nf  EbeuieBea,— Ci'rIfHM  Af>«.  Jn 

Any  retder  trbo  ririirei  ■  In 
mir  fHl  hliOKir  enilnit  nr< 
Wttun  Hit.  uJ  Siir(.  JfwnM. 

From  tliie  buty  iDd  Impeifeel  altudnn  It  will  be 


r„?i'r.':f" 


1^1  tlile  e 


ir  reader*  rt 


le  alftnilvna  uttd  m 


hriKuniDuneasf  ibeeilMin((>(li  of  pliymii'liifiFal 
■  cicuce  wilbin  tbe  Ineh  »f  ihg  Eaaliib  uedeat  >s4 
phyitiriu*.— H.  T.  JitniMl  ^KU&mt. 
The  prnfeiaioa  of  thii  MMntry,  and  peihap*  iln 

Hid  announeeiDFoi  oT  tbii  new  tdlUunar  Carpeniei'a 
Hunuia  n<;>lulii(r.  Hit  runaei  ediiiusa  b.n  An 
niimf  yei^ra  tieea  aliBnt  Iha  only  tut-h(M>k  ca  Ph]^ 
uMafj  IB  all  oar  nedieal  Klinali,  and  Iwclteab- 
tina  eniiinf  Uie  pmfeulna  haa  beea  Bnaurpaaaed  by 


!.'•■' 


fvis.; 


'  phyllutoiicil  tcteBce. 


_  ioiliry.    TheiH 

w  er«i'awd'e™of  Phy.".l.W!"wbT»h 


BT  Tm  iiNB  jtcmoK.     (IVsw  RiaJi/,) 

PRINCIPLES  OP  COMPARATIVE   PnYSlOLOOY.    Nc.  Amtri™ 

Ihe  Fuiinh  and  Revived  Londun  odiiion.     In  one  larGS  mid  liiuidsunie  oclero  rolume,  « 

Ibree  hundred  beauiiful  illustraiioa*.    pp.  ISS. 

'  The  4etiy  whii'h  ha*  exirled  In  TbeappHranceorihif  work  har  been  Miifcd  hylhevMrT' . 
retlmiHi  and  r(^miKlellin(t  which  ll  baa  uodsrgune  b1  itie  hand*  of  llie  lultacir,  and  Iha  larg* 

of  new  illii-lralions  which  have  been  prepared  lor  il.     ll  will,  iherefure,  be  found  -' 

work,  nnd  liilly  iip  lo  Ihe  day  in  every  dtparluiuol  of  iho  mlijeol,  nindiviiiB  il  a  riflL  ..  .__ 
liir  all  fludenl"  engnged  bi  Ihii  brani-h  of  tcieiim.     Every  elT.irl  haa  been  Piude  lo  rendvr  ii*  . 
giBphical  Hal'ti  and  nwohaiiicBl  eseculioa  worthy  of  iu  exalted  (eputalion,  and  ctedluifala  u>] 
niecbanicBl  aru  of  ihu  oounlry. 

re  balieva,  enold  bare  brasphl  to  ani 
•lioa  a  rihyal<ii"(tiai  ai  ••are  darpir 


J  by  every  ■ntfnt;er  of  Ihe  prifetrin 
illy  tn  Ihe  youDirr  elaaa  would  Wa 
i|ie  IU  qualify  then  ftw  the  reeepliin 

'^MidiealCtrnttthr.    ' 
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Wilhiml  pretend  I  B(  to  It,  II  iaaa  EBflrel»p«lia  of 
llvaubieet,  aeraraleaadauDipleielB  all  reipreti — 


aekau.     

/•■TB«t«f  JU'diroJ  Slime 


Bi^Duilin  qua 

laelfa  perfect  phy- 


DrIlleHl,BU(l  luprejudicttl  VMW  of  Uicu 
nreoRihlniiwthaTarled,  hMVnfMenaa 

IVb  frri  that  Ala  BbMnalaaa  (in  lb*  r 
imperfeet  ida  of  ike  fulaeaa  ef  Ihli  « 

malerial  baa  lieen  bruflffhit  f^piiia  the  i 
•"""■■,  to  "** — ■ 

onanKLiege 


ilaiaisg  ll  GDBlalBa,  iii 


maat  frel  deeplr  lad 
hie  high  repulalioD' 


BY  rilK  siJiI  AtrrnoK.     {Frijariag.) 

PRINCrPLKS  OF   GENERAL   PHYSIOLOGY,   INCLrOINQ   ORGANIC 

CHEMISTRY  AND   HISTOLOGV      Wiib   a  General  SImIpIi  of  the  Vegeiahto  awl  Animal 
Kinjdutn.     In  one  large  and  very  hnndnomc  oelavo  vulumo,  wilh  several  hundred  illuMraliuoa. 
Tbeaiibjecl  of  general  physiology  having  been  omilfed  In  ihf  ln«I  edilion  of  Ihe  aulhor'i  "Com- 
parative  Fhyoinlufry,"  he  hn!>  underlikrn  lo  pri'paie  n  loliiine  nhieh  nhall  pmenl  il  mon 
roughly  nnd  fii][y  ihun  ha*  yet  bv<-n  allenipii^J,  and  which  oiay  be  rogBriled  ua  eo  inlroducli 


AND  SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS. 


CARPENTER  (WILLIAM  B.)|  M.  D.,  F.  R.  S., 
Rxmniiwr  in  Phytiotogy  uid  Comparative  Asatomy  in  the  UniTeriity  of  London. 

ELEMENTS  (OR  MANUAL)  OP  PHYSIOLOGY,  INCLUDING  PHYSIO- 

LOGICAL  ANATOMY.    Second  American,  from  a  new  and  revised  London  edition.    WiUi 
one  liundred  and  ninety  iilostrations.    In  one  very  iutndsome  octaTO  volume,    pp.  566.     . 

In  publishing  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  its  title  was  altered  from  that  of  the  London  volume, 
by  the  8ub!«titution  of  the  word  <*  Elements'*  for  that  of  "  Manual,"  and  with  the  author's  sancCioa 
the  title  of  *'  Elements"  is  »till  retained  as  being  more  expressive  of  the  scope  of  the  treatise. 


To  say  that  it  is  the  beat  mannal  of  Physidloji^y 
now  before  the  pablic,  would  not  do  sufficient  justice 
to  the  author.— ^K^toio  Medical  Journal, 

In  his  former  works  it  would  seem  that  he  had 
exhausted  the  subject  of  Physioloffy.  In  the  present, 
be  gives  the  essence,  as  it  were,  ofthe  whole. — N.  Y, 
Jourmal  of  Mtdie  iiu . 

Those  who  have  occasion  for  an  elementary  trea- 
tise  on  Physiology,  eaonot  do  better  than  to  possess 
themselves  uf  the  manual  of  Dr.  Carpenter. — Medical 
BzamiauT, 


Tha  best  and  moat  eoraplete  expose  of  modeni 
Phystolftgy,  m  one  volume,  extant  in  the  Knylish 
language. — Si.  Louii  Medical  Journal, 

With  such  an  aid  in  his  hand,  there  is  no  excuse 
for  the  ignorance  often  displayed  respecting  the  sab- 
jects  of  which  it  treats.  Prom  its  nnpretendinr  4I« 
mensions,  it  may  not  be  so  esteemed  by  those  awuons 
tu  make  a  parade  of  their  erudition;  but-whu«vcr 
masters  its  contents  will  have  reason  to  be  proud  of 
his  physiological  acquirements.  The  illustrations 
are  well  selected  and  finely  executed.— i>i»6«ii  Mm4, 
Press, 


BT  THB  SAME  AUTHOR.    (Preparing.) 

THE  MICROSCOPE  AND  ITS  REVELATIONS.    Jn  one  handsome  yolume, 

with  several  hundred  beautiful  illustrations. 

Various  literary  en^gements  have  delayed  the  author's  progress  with  this  long  expected  work; 
It  is  now,  however,  m  an  advanced  state  of  preparation,  and  may  be  expected  iu  a  few  months. 
The  importance  which  the  microscope  has  assumed  within  the  last  few  years,  both  as  a  guide  to 
the  practiifing  physician  who  wir*hes  to  avail  himself  of  the  progre:«s  of  his  science,  and  as  an  indift- 
pens^able  assiitiant  to  the  physiological  and  pathological  obt<«rver,  has  caused  the  want  to  be  severely 
leltof  a  volume  which  ^hould  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  learner  and  a  book  of  reference  to  the  noore 
advanced  student.  This  want  Dr.  Carpenter  has  endeavored  to  supply  in  the  pretent  volume.  Hia 
great  practical  familiarity  with  the  instrument  and  all  its  uses,  and  his  acknowledged  ability  aa  a 
teacher,  are  a  sufficient  guarantee  that  the  work  will  prove  in  every  way  admirably  adapted  to  ila 
purpose,  and  superior  to  any  as  yet  presented  to  the  scientific  world. 

BT  THI  8AMB  ▲T7TBOR. 

A  PRIZE  ESSAY  ON  THE  USE  OF  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS  IN  HEALTH 

AND  DISEASE.    New  edition,  with  a  Preface  by  D.  F.  Condib,  M.  D.,  and  explanations  of 
scientifio  words.    In  one  neat  12mo.  volume,    pp.  178.    {Jusi  Issiud.) 


CHELIU8  (J.  M.),  M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  In  the  University  of  Heidelberg,  &e. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERY.     TraDslatcd  from  the  German,  and  accompanied 

with  additional  Notes  and  References,  by  John  F.  South.    Complete  in  three  very  large  ootavo 
volumei*,  of  nearly  2200  pages,  strongly  bound,  with  raised  bands  and  double  titles. 


We  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  the  best  and 
■MMt  eomprehensive  system  of  modern  Burger>-  with 
which  we  are  acquainted. — MedicO'Chirurgical  Re- 
view. 

The  fullest  and  ablest  digest  extant  of  all  that  re- 


lates to  the  present  advanced  state  of  snrgieal  pa- 
thology.— American  Medical  Journal, 

The  most  learned  and  complete  systematie  traatlaa 
now  extant.—  Bdtnburgk  Medical  Journal, 


CLYMER  (MEREDITH),  M.  D.,  Slc. 

FEVERS;    THEHl   DIAGNOSIS,    PATHOLOGY,    AND    TREATMENT. 

Prepared  and  Edited,  with  large  Additions,  from  the  Essays  on  Fever  in  Tweedie*s  Libraiy  ol 
Pructical  Medicine.    In  one  octavo  volume,  ol  600  pages. 


CHRI8TISON  (ROBERT)y  M.  D.,  V.  P.  R.  8.  E.,  Blc. 
A  DISPENSATORY;  or.  Commentary  im  the  Pharmacopoeias  of  Great  Britun 

and  the  United  States;  comprising  tbe  Natural  History,  Description,  Chemistry,  Pharmacy,  Ac- 
tions, U^es,  and  Dof^es  of  the  Articles  of  the  Materia  Medica.  Second  edition,  revised  and  im- 
proved, with  a  Supplement  containing  the  most  important  New  Remedies.  With  copioua  Addi* 
tions,  and  two  hundred  and  thirteen  large  wood-engravings.  By  R.  Eoucsfkld  Griffith,  M.  D. 
In  one  very  large  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  1000  pages. 

It  is  not  needful  that  w*)  should  eoropara  It  with 


the  other  pharnmcopcBias  extant,  which  enjoy  iind 
merit  the  confidence  of  the  profession  :  it  ia  enough 
to  tay  that  it  appears  to  us  as  perfect  as  a  Dispenaa- 
tory,  in  the  present  stute  of  pharmaceutical  tcience, 
could  be  made.  If  it  omits  any  details  pertaining  to 
this  branch  of  knowledge  which  the  atudent  has  a 
rif  ht  to  expect  in  sueh  a  work,  weoonfeaa  the  uraia- 
akm  has  esca|>ed  oar  seratiay.  \Va  eordially  recom- 
nead  this  work  ti>  such  of  our  raadera  aa  are  in  need 
of  a  Difprnmtory.  They  cannot  make  choice  of  a 
better.— ll^iKm  Jomm.  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 


There  is  not  in  any  language  a  more  eomplete  smI 
perfect  Treatise.— Jv.  Y.  Annalist. 

In  eonelnsion,  we  need  aeafeely  say  that  we 
strongly  r^^minend  this  work  to  all  classes  of  oar 
readers.  As  a  Dispensatory  and  commentary  on  tbe 
Pharmaeopceias,  it  is  unrivalled  in  the  Knglish  or 
any  other  laagnage.— .TAs  D«Mt»  Quarttrlp  Joummi . 

We  earnestly  recommeod  Dr.  Christiaoa*a  Dia* 
peasauiry  to  all  our  readera,  aa  aa  indlapeasaMe 
companion,  not  in  the  Study  only,  bat  in  the  8aif«ry 
also.— j^rtlis A  and  Foreign  Medical  Revuw, 


i 


BLANCHAKD  fe  LSA'3  MEDIC&b 


CONDte  (D.  P.),  M.  D.,  A.e. 
„  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CHILDBBN.    Fonrtli 

MiiUoB,  reviled  ind  Bugmenleil.    [n  one  Imge  volume,  Svd.,o1  nearly  730  pag«i.  (I^lilf  luutJ.i 
Froh  thr  AirrnaH's  Pkeface. 

ID  hu  aSbrded  Ibe  aiillinr  an  opporlDniiF  of  isun  HibjertiDg  Ibe 
n,  and  arincorparaling  id  il  every  imparlanl  iili'erVBIioii  reciirdnl 
slaee  ibe  ejipenrance  of  the  Iwt  ediliun,  in  n>rer«Dcelo  liw  pBlhoJugy  and  liierapeuli'cx  utlhe  several 
diHsrea  of  which  ii  iraaw. 

In  Ihe  preparBfion  of  iho  preceni  edilion,  »  in  lh<we  whiuh  have  preceded,  while  Ihe  BOibor  hat 
flpproprialed  lo  hia  uae  every  impoilaol  1^  Ifaal  be  haa  round  recorded  in  Ihe  worica  or  oltwn, 
iMliag  ■  direct  bearing  upon  either  of  tbe  aubjeelc  of  whieJi  he  Ireals,  and  Ihe  namerpus  valuiibta 
otwervalions — parbolMical  as  well  as  ptaciioui — dbperjed  ihronfhoot  Ibe  papja  of  ihe  mrdinl 
ttmroalB  of  Europe  and  AmErica,  he  hai,  UEVerlhelesg,  relied  chiefly  upon  hi;  nwp  ob^rvalinnt  and 
experjanoe,  acquired  during  a  Ionic  and  (omewbai  esleneive  practice,  nod  under  circuinMiDce)  )»■ 
cuTiarly  wvU  adapted  for  ihooliniculMudy  of  ihe  diwaFes  of  early  lift. 

BTer]r  rpecica  of  liypol helical  rearoninK  hoa,  as  much  a*  poasible,  been  avoided.  The  author  hM 
endeavored  throrighoiil  the  work  lo  coiifln«  hinii^elrio  a  siinple  aialenienl  of  well -ascertained  p•ttM^ 
lofliM  fbelt,  end  plain  iherapeulical  directiona — his  chtei  desire  being  to  render  il  what  its  tille 
iipporu  il  10  be,  A  riucTtOAL  istATJSE  on  tbk  dduaees  or  cbilbrev. 
Dr.  Conitie't  icbiilanhlp,  aennwa,  iaduatr?.  and  We  feel  aiturcd  frnm  actual  eiperienn  Ikai  M 
ona  cimtiibiUoni  u  (cien«.~-br.  SUmii'i    ofihiawark.— I'lV.  .Tsunul  o/MidioiH. 


Ba  of  CnildrcB."— JmincM  Ki<U«tlJnrwti. 


TrSM""%"VJ>''fto";h'"''''ru«V°'Wh'ichIh.    •■■"""""—'«*"" - 

e*l  mi^Kction —Wiium  Jnnial  i^  Bbdum,  amd       WafHl  paiauailed  Ihatlbe  Amai 
AtTfarjr.  feMion  will  loon  rtjattl  il_nol  ool 

One  nf  tbe  b«l  works  opoa  Iha  DlKasei  oTChil- 
drag  in  (he  Engl iih  laoguage. — Wnum  Lancii. 

Perhspi  Ihr  must  fnll  and  eomplite  work  now  be-  W«  pronnancad  (ka  Lril  edltiim  to  be  Ike  ba« 
riirelhBpri:fFui"DorihE  UnilcdSlatrsi  indroil,  WE  |  wmk  nn  Iha  diuaaea  of  chililrca  in  Uw  Eiuliik 
nay  any  in  ihe  Engl itb  language.  II  n  vaillyaune- ,  longuogo,  and,  nnlwilhaWndiaj  all  Ihal  haa  tea 
ilor  to  niaiiqf  ItapredcFot^n.-rraiuylcaata  M'd.    publlilieif,  we  aiill  rcf  ard  it  in  Aal  lighl.-WdiraJ 

COOPER  (BRANSBY  B.l,  F.  R.  5., 


LECTURES  ON  THE   PRINCIPLES  AND   PRACTICE  OF   SURGSat! 

In  one  very  large  oclavo  volume,  of  750  pages.    {Inta/y  hruid.) 

For  twFnty-fivB  yeara  Mr.  Bramliy  □onper  haa  I  Coopei'a  Lectaraa  aa  a  moat  valanble  nddilloa  lo 
been  luraenn  lo  liuy's  Huapllnl;  and  the  rolnnie  I  onr  lurijcal  litEralnrs,  and  ima  which  cubk  AuI 
beforfl  ua  mxr  ^  aaid  lo  cnaaiK  of  an  ncciiani  of    Inhe  i,f  lervice  Iwlh  lo  •ludeaia  and  i,>il>a»wka 

loajperiod  VUnrtially  r*coiniii«d°Mr".'B(aaibyl'l.m'lT*/L^^^^^        '"      ""'"   "'       "' 

COOPER  (SIR  ASTLEY   P.l,   F.  R.  8.,  &c. 
A  TREATISE  ON  DISLOCATIONS  AND  FRACTURES  OF  THE  JOl 

Edited  by  Bhuksbt  B.  Coo»En,  F.  U.S.,  &e.     Wuh  adcJiiioiial  Obwrvalions  liy  Pr 
WAaaRta.    A  new  Amerienn  ediiion.    Jn  one  liand^oiue  i>ctavi>  voiiunei  of  about  OOU  luij 


^1 


ON   THE  STRUCTURE   AND  DISEASES   OF  THE  TESTIS,  AND 

THE  THYMUS  GLAND.     One  vol.  imperial  8vo„  with  177  figurre,  on 29  plnles. 


These  lo 
prweuled  al  eioemliugly  low  prioea. 


EBNofl 

"1 


CAR30N  [JOSEPH),  M,  D., 

ProteMpt  at  Malaria  Hcdita  and  Ph»rroncy  ia  the  Uninrslly  of  PanRiylrnnii  

SYNOPSIS  OF  THE  COURSE  OF  LECTURES  ON  MATERIA  WEDICA- 

AND  PHAltMACV,  delivered  in  the  Untversily  ol  Fenoaylvanik.    In  one  n* 
rvluran,  ol3oe  pngea. 


I 


AND   SCIENTIFIC   l»aiJLICATIONS. 


CHURCHILL  (FLEETWOOD),  M.  D.,  M.  1^1. 1.  A. 
ON  THE  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MIDWIFERY.  A  new  American, 

from  the  la:^  and  improved  English  edition.  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Additions,  by  D.  Frahois 
CoNDiE,  M.  D.,  author  of  a  ^^  Fraclical  Treali^  on  the  Diseases  of  Children,"  dec.  With  139 
illustratioQsa   In  one  very  handsome  octavo  volume,  pp.  610.    {Lately  Issued.) 


To  bestow  praise  on  a  book  that  has  received  such 
ttiarked  approbution  would  be  superfluous.  We  need 
only  say,  therefore,  that  if  the  first  edition  was 
thouju^ht  worthy  of  a  favorable  reception  by  the 
medrcal  public,  we  can  confidentiv  ainrm  that  this 
will  be  found  much  more  so.  The  lecturer,  the 
practitioner,  and  the  student,  maj  all  liave  reconrse 
to  its  pages,  and  derive  fnun  their  perusal  much  in- 
terest and  instruction  in  everything  relating  to  tiieo- 
retical  and  practical  raitJwifery.— J)M&/in  QuarUrly 
Jtumal  of  Medical  Scienct. 

A  work  of  very  great  merit,  and  such  as  we  can 
eotafidently  recommend  to  the  study  of  every  obste- 
tric practitioner. — LoHdon  Medical  GazeU4. 

This  is  certainly  the  most  perfect  system  extant. 
It  is  the  best  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  a  text- 
book, and  that  wiiich  he  whose  necessities  confine 
kim  to  one  hook,  should  select  fn  preference  to  all 
others. — Southern  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 

The  most  popular  work  on  midwifery  ever  issued 
from  the  American  press. — Charleston  Med.  Journal. 

Were  we  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  haviMp  but 
•MS  work  on  midwiferv,  and  permitted  to  choose^ 
we  would  unhesitatingly  take  Chnrehill. — Western 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  useful  and 
elegant  manual  than  Dr.  Churchill's  Practice  of 
Midwifery. — Provincial  Medical  Journal. 

Certainly,  in  oar  opinion,  the  very  best  work  on 
the  subject  which  exists. — N.  Y.  Annalist. 


No  work  holds  a  higher  position,  or  is  ttaore  de- 
serving of  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  tvro, 
the  advanced  student,  or  the  practitioner. — JfsaicM 
Ezaminer. 

Previous  editions,  under  the  editorial  snpervisloli 
of  Prof  R.  M.  fluston,  have  been  received  with 
marked  favor,  and  they  deserved  it;  but  this,  re- 
printed from  a  very  late  Dublin  edition,  earenrtly 
revised  and  brought  up  by  the  author  to  the  preaest 
time,  does  present  an  unusnally  accurate  aad  able 
exposition  of  every  important  particular  erabraeed 
in  the  department  of  midwifery.  *  *  Theeleamaas, 
directness,  and  precision  of  its  teachings,  togsthar 
with  tha  great  amount  of  statistical  research  wliicA 
its  text  exhibits,  liave  served  to  place  it  alreadv  hi 
the  foremttst  rank  of  works  in  this  department  or  ra- 
medial  science. — N.  O.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joumai, 

In  our  opinion,  it  forms  one  of  the  best  if  not  tha 
very  best  text-book  and  epitome  of  obstetric  seieact 
vi^iich  we  Ht  present  possess  in  the  English  lan- 
guage.—MoAfA/yJaifraa/  of  Medical  Science. 

The  clearness  and  precision  of  style  in  which  it  i$ 
written,  and  the  great  amount  of  statistical  research 
which  it  contains,  have  served  to  place  it  in  the  first 
rank  of  works  in  this  departraentof  medical  scieaee. 
—N.  Y.  JourneU  of  Medicine. 

Pew  treatises  will  be  found  better  adapted  as  a 
text-book  for  the  student,  or  as  a  manual  for  thf 
frequent  consultation  of  tne  young  practitioner .-» 
American  Medical  Joumai, 


BT  TBI  fiAMS  ATTTHOK. 


ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  INFANTS  AND  CHILDREN.    In  one  lai^  ifid 

handsome  volume  of  over  600  pages. 


We  regard  this  volume  as  possessing  more  claims 
to  eorapieteness  than  any  other  of  the  kind  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  Most  cordially  and  earn- 
estly, therefore,  do  we  commend  it  to  our  profession- 
al brethren,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  stamp  of 
their  approbation  will  in  due  time  be  impressed  upon 
it.  Alter  an  attentive  perusal  of  its  contents,  we 
hesitate  not  to  say,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive ever  written  upon  the  diseases  of  chil- 
dren, and  that,  for  copiousness  of  reference,  extent  of 
research,  and  perspicuity  of  detail,  it  is  scarcely  to 
be  equalled,  and  not  to  be  excelled,  in  any  lan- 
f  unge. — Dublin  Quarterly  Joumai. 

After  this  meagre,  and  we  know,  very  imperfect 
notice  of  Dr.  ChurchilPs  work,  we  shall  conclude 
by  saying,  that  it  is  one  that  cannot  fail  from  its  co- 
pionsness,  extensive  research,  and  general  accuracy, 
lu  exalt  still  higher  the  reputation  of  the  author  m 
this  country.  The  American  reader  will  be  particu- 
larly pleased  to  find  that  Dr.  Churchill  has  done  full 
justice  throughout  his  work  to  the  various  A  meriean 
aatbors  on  tliis  subject.  The  names  of  Dewees, 
ER>erle,  CoAdie,  and  olewnrt,  occur  on  nearly  every 
page,  and  these  authors  are  constantly  referred  to  by 
the  author  in  terms  of  the  highest  praise,  and  with 
the  most  liberal  courtesy. — The  MediccU  Exami$ur. 


The  present  volume  will  sustain  the  reputation 

aeqnireid  by  the  author  from  his  previous  works. 

The  reader  will  find  in  it  full  and  judicious  diree- 

tions  for  the  management  of  infants  at  birth,  and  a 

compendious,  but  clear  account  of  the  diseases  to 

I  which  children  are  liable,  and  the  most  snccessfnl 

I  mtxle  (»f  treatintr  them.     We  must  not  close  this  no- 

j  tice  without  cnlling  attention  to  the  author's  style, 

I  which  is  perspicn<ras  and  polished  to  a  decree,  wa 

regret  to  SUV,  not  generally  characteristic  of  medical 

works.    We  recommend  the  work  of  Dr.  ChurohiU 

most  cordially,  both  to  students  and  practitioners. 

as  a  valaahle  and  reliable  guide  in  the  treatment  or 

the  diseases  of  children. — Am.  Joum.  of  the  Med. 

Sciences. 

We  know  of  no  work  on  this  department  of  Prao- 
tical  Medicine  which  presents  so  candid  and  unpra- 
jndiced  a  statement  or  posting  up  of  onr  aetaal 
knowledge  as  this. — N,  Y.  Journal  of  Medicine. 

Its  claims  to  merit  both  as  a  scientific  and  nraoti- 
oal  \%'ork,  are  of  the  highest  order.  Whilst  wa 
would  not  elevate  it  above  every  other  treatiie  os 
the  same  subject,  we  certainly  believe  that  very  few 
are  equal  to  it,  and  none  superior.— 5oHf Ac m  Med. 
«Md  SnrgieeU  Joumai. 


BY  THB  SAMS  AtTTHOR. 


ESSAYS  ON  THE  PUERPERAL  FEVER,  AND  OTHER  DISEASES  PE- 

CULIAK  TO  WOMEN.    Selected  from  the  writinfi^sof  Britiith  AiUb'ora  previous  to  the  clove  uf 
the  Eighteenth  Century.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  four  hundred  and  fiAy  pages. 


To  these  papers  Dr.  Churchill  has  appended  notes, 
embodying  whatever  information  has  been  laid  be- 
fore the  profession  since  their  anthors'  time.  He  has 
also  prefixed  to  the  Kssays  on  Puerperal  Fever, 
Whien  occupy  the  larger  portion  of  the  volume,  an 
mteresting  historical  sketch  of  tha  pfincipal  epi- 


demics of  that  disease.  The  whole  forms  a  very 
valuulde  collecti«>n  of  papers,  by  nrofessional  writera 
of  eminence,  on  soi&e  of  tha  most  important  uccidenta 
to  which  the  puerperal  female  is  liable.— iLmsrieaa 
JouneU  ^Medical  Bcieneee, 


i 

^^H  *  am 


BLANCHARD  k  LKA'5  MEDICAL 


CHURCHILL  (FLEETWaOD),    M.  O.,  M.  R.  I.  A.,   &c. 
TEE  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN;  inoludinK  thoBoof  Pregnancy  and  Cbild- 

bed.    A  new  American  edilion,  revised  by  Ihe  Auihiir.    Wilh  Note*  inil  Additions,  by  D  Fkjtn- 
I'OnCoNDiB,  M.D.,  lulhor  of  "A  Practical  Tmlite  cin  Ihf  Disease*  nrCiiJIdrvn."     la  one  luge 
and  haniinoniB  ocia»o  voluoio,  wiili  wood-cnii,  pp.  8M.    iJutt  btutd.) 
rqirpifDllr  Mke  lain  oTPr.  Chnrchitl' 
bniili.    Hai>  our  ti  pngranliiiHl  limit*  psTDiilliili  w 


aliMJd  ilndlr  Ihvb  ttorriiwKl  PHi»  from  IM  rinhly 
■inrisd  (»g".  In  Bonoluiion,  we  hMHf1y  rMom- 
mnd  it  t<i  The  pri<r>uli>ii,  nail  wngld  at  the  tame 
linw  fiprcu  OUT  Grin  (siDviellon  thai  il  will  nntnnty 
add  111  Iho  rtpniBLion  of  ill  aathnr,  hoi  will  pn-ir  t 

ptacijlioacia.— DatKa  Iffiital  Pnii. 

Fnrmeriniltioaprftliia  wnrkluvctMaaDntieed  in 
prafinaanuialnranfUir  Jrignml.  TKe  leDllinfinli  nf 
hurh  enaineadatina  Mprfned  hi  IIikh  miticFi,  hive 
ABlrlabe  IFpHMd  la  Ibia;  aatfrnn  Lbe  Ikat  Ihut 
tka  nrofmlnii  ai  laffi  ars  ant  iwiin  of  IIib  high 
nwrfu  wliicli  Ihia  wiHrk  reallr  pohhki,  but  ttnm  a 
imirs  M  (SB  Ihfl  prineiplK  aad  dixilriaei  Ibeteia 
enfltniaed  nwre  gasinllr  rwnjniied,  end  mare  on(- 
rarnillv  BiTnwJ  out  ia  prieiiM^Jf.  r.JannMlf/ 


halloa,  "B  i-Iha  dlMiaui  iif  femslrt,"  to  Lhn  inma 
•steal  Ihai  Dr.  Churrhill  dim.  Uii,  Indwi.  i*  Mte 
only  ihornnch  iraMiaa  we  liei>wof  db  Uc  anbleeti 

dnla  ai  a  DMitcrplM*  fn  lt(  paxienlar  itDpirlnmii. 
Tks  Conner  ediUoa*  nt  Ikl*  work  hare  bmi  eoiD. 
Bca<M  itn'Bily  ia  (hla  >UBnial.  anil  llHy  bare  win 
Utaiiway  btanciunded,  udawall-dgHirirtd  pnpu- 


■nd  enlarfHl  bj- lh«  aui 
iciaa  nt  dnirable  lafbrm 


■Wa  Bra  rr»l 
editloa  on3r.  I 
eueiuT  remalei 
of  thB  »Bry  bull 

pieaent  cdlllnB.eulBTird  ai 

raadura  ii  aiitl  mora  eailtlnl  la 
nmreaiina.    The  valuable  no 

imvebcen  nlalaDd,  asd  eniirf 
gne,  l«  enkanca  iba  valae  a 


d  by  the  aHlkn), 
I  of  )>rnf.  Haaba 


tbiir  aVma  la  capabla  of  auking. — r*a  Wttum 

a  coiapraheBiIve  monDDl  for  atudedU,  or  a 
of  rcferentre  fnr  pracliti'iDcra,  w  onlf  apeak 
rnrnmin  Juatiee  whun  wc  ear  ihni  )|  (ufpaai'a 

'om  tba  Brltiah  picaa. — Tlu  Dutlm  fHaruriy 


le  large  and  handsoi 


ities.    Tn 


DICKSON    IS.    H.),    M.D., 

rnifnaornf  Intliturraand  PraMirexf  M«1l'-inr  in  ihcMfi)ici>l  CnlleienrSi'iiIh  ramliBaj  lali 
of  llie  Inililulai  nnd  Pracllce  of  Mcitif  lae  in  die  Uiuvtialiy  of  Ken  York,  Jle.  fta. 

ELEMENTS  OF  MEDICINE;  A  Treatise  on  Pathology  and  Tliorapeuties. 

"    ''       ■  ■  -     --  '  rncarlySOOpogcs,     {Ntarly  Rtadi/.) 

le  for  the  Hudonr,ari(t  aa  a  oondenr'ed  work  arre&n 
OiiBclBiiiiion  the  a  1 1«i  I  ion  of  I  lie  American  pmrr-t 
.  I,  liinii  rhu  niilluir,  farobwrraliiHiBBdexpemnai, 

few  pernaiw  hare  u-e<]  liiem  belltr.     Ac  the  result  of  a  life  of  study  and  piaclice,  ilierelijre,  ttw 


w  physiciHnii  faave  hod  widi^  oppanuniliea,  llinii  the  niilhor,  far  obwrrali«i  maA  « 
»  pefhana  have  u-ed  iliem  bellpf.     A«  the  remit  of  a  life  of  alui 

:A  Willi  llie  wclTOii      ■    ■ 

Frtm  tlu  Prffka: 


•s  bo  reoeived  Willi  llie  wt 
The  prewnl  volame  is  inlpndrd  a>  an  aid  to  yi 


n  who  hare  (ngi^ed  in  Ihe  aludy  nfniedi- 
■C'ponslbilnieKof  praciice,  and  lo  mv  fcllow 
prolenorsof  the  ln>liiiiIoa  of  Medicine,  and  private  in<lructDra  who  have  felt  Ibeddliciilly  urcDia> 
muninalkg  to  the  two  fimt  ctaisen  the  knowledge  which  they  are  earoes'ly  aeeking  lo  •cqulre. 
Having  been  a  teacher  of  mBdd'ipe  for  Ibirty  years,  and  a  aiiHlcnl  Ipore  than  Citny,  I  Inuvl  iMva 
arcuiiiiilRTed  nonw  expoHencc  in  both  ehoraclem.  I  have  nrepared  and  primed  for  Ihir^  ia  allea^ 
WUta  on  mv  Jecmrea  inuny  Facoeasive  manualH  or  lexl-bnolts.  I  have  alao  wriUBO  aud  puhlD'bed 
mvenl  voliime*  on  niKdii-Hl  aubjucl>  in  geiiprBl.  Tho  rolliiwin([  Mgex  are  the  mnll  of  ■  tvnfri 
eollBtion  of  all  that  hiw  liern  rr-wemed  valuable  in  Iwlh,  with  such  matter  u  continued  aiudy  ud 
enluiged  experience  hiu  enabled  me  lo  add. 

DEWEES  IW.    P.),   M.D.,   Ace. 
A  COSIPREnENSIVE  SYSTEM  OF   MIDWIFERT.     EItistr»t*d  by  oooft- 

ainnal  Carr.n  uml  miinv  Engraving.     Twelllh  edition,  wilh  thr  Aulhor'a  iasl  ImptoveoieQla  and 
CorrecliUQS.     In  one  ucliivo  volumo,  ofttOO  [ingcs.    {jtL,[  hiutJ.) 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  AND  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  OF 
CHILDREN.    Tenth  idilion.    In  «ne  volume,  octavo,  5J9  pages.    {Ju,t  Utiuid.) 

A  TREATISE  ON   TFIE  DISEASES   OF   FEMALES.    Tenth  edilion.    In 

DANA   (JAMES     01. 

ZOOPnrTES  and  corals,     in  ono  volume,  imperial  qnarto,  eit«  cloih. 

with  wood.cuta.    Alw,  AN  ATLAS,  in  one  volume,  imperial  folio,  with  aixiy  oae  oiagnificaii 


DE   LA   BECHE   (SIR    HENRY   T.),  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 
THE  GEOLOGICAL  OBSERVKU.     In  one  very  larpo   and  handsome  ocUto 


AND  SCIBNTIFIC   PtTBLICATIONS. 


II 


DRUtTT   (ROBERT),   M.  R.  C.  8.,   &e. 
THB  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  SURGERY.    A  new 

Amerinn,  ffom  ihe  improved  London  editinn.     Edited  by  F.  W.  Sakgext.  M.  D.,  kulhor  of 

"  Minor  Surgery,"  ire.    lUuMraleJ  with  one  hnndred  iind  ninely-lhft«  wood^cagraving*.     la 

oae  very  bandeumely  primed  oclavo  vulums,  of  57S  largo  pogei. 

Dr.  Dntitt'i  mrarfliei  into  the  liMntnrt  of  hii  |  ii  mllr  pnctienlri'  ntM  at  the  bediida  will  kt 
■Dbjecl  dare  beta  nol  nnly  eiteaaira,  bat  well  d>  I  mout  ia  a  T'lna  at  once  elmr.  iliiiinet.  aad  inlatcM- 
tecled  i  the  mnat  ilJKoidul  Bulhi.ri  ire  fairly  titiU  '  iag.—Edimtutf*  Moalklf  ^tdital  Jtnimal. 

tneach.  their  TfapeetL7e  merlin  are  we^hnTiriLZi 


tdlrol  hand.    Tlis  araln  kT  wheal  ii 

.  ...  -v.-  [,  uBiaerelfollf  atrlMi' 

Imple  ami  phlluaophici 


irelfDllr  Btrlnpeil  bS. 

The  arraneemeBt  ia  ilmple  and  phlluaophical,  nad 
the  ■tvla,  ihnairh  cltaraod  InMmtiBg.Uaopreeiie, 
that  the  bonli  eixituim  miwe  inronaaticni  eondenuid 
lato  a  few  wnrda  than  any  other  iDTeieal  wiirk  wiih 
which  'e  are  arqnainled.—LMilM  MiiUal  Ti-ms 
and  fioatlM,  February  IB,  tEU. 

No  work,  ia  oar  oplnina,  equal*  II  la  preientin; 

•onpai*.— 81.  Lnit  ifii.  m 


laiedtfa 


olH'i  Sors^ry  li 
nedleal  profeemn 
There.    Pt<>1>abl) 

iihU.    l^e 


SurciuJ  Jturnai. 
well  knnwB  to  Ihe  Amrri 


BURUaT  tiwtiretkai  and  praelieal  Saraery;— Iha  i  rt 
la  foond  lo  eoalaia  reliable  aod  aalheotlc  infcirruB- 
'  lina  OR  the  aalara  and  Ireilneot  of  nearly  alt  lorgi- 
eal  affeciioBi— I*  a  aallleieat  reaann  for  Ihe  liberal 

Clroaaga  it  baa  ohiaiaed.  The  editor.  Dr.  F.  W. 
rieal,  baa  emlribuled  much  toeDhaace  the  njae 
Of  Itae  work,  byauab  Anwriean  Improrementaaa  are 
ealcalatad  nwre  perfectly  U>  odapl  jl  lo  our  owe 
Tlew*  and  pracllea  In  Ihia  ouaaliy.  II  aboandu 
•lerywhare  with  apiritnl  and  lire-like  illoittaii'ua, 
wfaiiA  to  tbe  you^i  anriieoa,  eapeciallir,  ara  of  oo 
miaor  coMideraliia.  Every  medioal  naa  freqaenllr 
Medalaalanchawock  aa  Ihit,  for  inniediaU  lefe- 
nnealoBoiuenUDrai^ 


apieea  pionilKi  in  rii*  lo  yei  hieher  (anK.— »• 
ITiJUm  Jearul  e/  Utdicim  a»4  Siir«TV. 

The  nwai  aeeuraie  aad  ample  leiumi  uf  Ihopre- 
■enl  lUte  nf  Suraery  IhnI  we  •rucqualBted  wilb. — 
Dublin  Aftdieal  yeanul. 

Surgery  aaaow  uaUerafiod  in  Kniland  aad  Aineriea, 
haa  nat  hetn  aivn  10  the  piofHaiuB.-fMlea  «(«■ 
cal  Oful  £ar(>«J  Jeumai. 

Seal,  bul  of  Medical  Practice,— Leitdn  Uadicof 
atdlt. 
Thia  work  merila  oar  wanneal  corDinenJatinBa, 

anadaiiruMcdueat  ofthejiriDcipLeauDd  piaeliceof 
mwluB  Surgery  ^-JIiitiWCudH. 

It  nur  be  old  with  Imth  that  ihe  work  of  Mr. 
Draitt  affiirda  a  eomplele,  tliiaich  brief  and  eon- 

Wr  know  iil'nuwnrk  i>d  IfaeaaincaubJRCt  havlBg  lie 


Kiable  qualilT  of  mind  in  Ike  pari  of  the  antlwr, 
'ho  oeena  li>  have  an  Innnt*  power  of  aeaiebiOK 
It  aad  gratplmi  ""  leading  faela  and  fEaturaaof 
le  mi-at  elaborate  produeliima  i^  tbe  pea.  il  ia  a 
■rAil  haadlHuk  n>r  Iha  praeiiliinKr.  and  we  ahould 
Okit  MMital  tilt  Surfital  jwnal.  ~        de«na  leaehrr  oTaariteryanpardooabie  wbodid  aot 

aid  trealiae  of  anciCBt  and  modera  liiuea,  oadall  Itim  ,  PrtvinciiU  HtditalaiU  Surtiiai  Janrmal. 


DUNQLISON,   FORBES,  TWEEDtE,   AND  CONOULV. 

THE  CYCLOPEDIA  OP  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE:  comprising Trefttii«s  mi 
Ibe  Naiiire  and  Treaimeni  orUiaeaspn,  Maleria  Medics,  and  Tlierupeulicn,  Diwa«9  of  Womea 
and  Cbildreo,  Meilirat  Jurii-pnidenn-,  he.  &c.  In  four  large  BUiur  ruyal  oelaro  vulumei,  of 
3S54  duuble- columned  page*,  j-irongly  ar  '  "■-  ' '-  ' " 

•ixly-etglit  ditlinguifbed  phynicior 

nahly  naa  nf  very  ((real 


iQ  four  hundred  and  eighlwo  diiliaet  irealitea,  e< 


IttdUit  ^  S-riiai  j't 
Forreferenee,  il  ianbi 


I    our    language.- Eiufulg 
ive  all  price  10  every  prac- 


froin  a  haaly  f nminatiiw,  bai  after  on  iDllrtiateac- 

Juruur  Ibapoal  nine  ur  Ira  yaati.     The  adi lore  are 
iiMi-iilinaeri  of  eaUbliahed  repntalioa,  and  Ue  llti 
.._■. . ^  ,^j  ^,,(  ,„[„,( 


One  nf  Ihe  noal  TalnaUi 
thaday— aa  a  n»irk  i>r  Mfi 

WutUm  Joumat  o/  Attdl<int  tima  OUrgtru.  ,  i-ia  <*.-■>  !■■>*  >■»!>■  iiti^iiMi  •■<«»■««  iim««.  wEca  ami- 

niahed  by  praetltinaen  wan  ban  aol  oolr  davMad 

It  baa  been  tons,  botb  ■  a  learner  and  leneher  ■    raiMClalaltenlinntothedlieaara  akial  which  th«r 

wnrkfor  readrandlVennenlrereri-nre  <inr  in  which    '■"^e  written,  bnl  have  alan  eok-yed  nppiirlBailiea 

■•dera  Kniliih  mediciae  ia  eiliiliitrll  in  the  muii    foranrilnaivi  practleu)  aeqaalniuaee  with  Maa, 

adnnlageoua  light.— MtdicaJ  Ei^mimr.  ■"J  "I"""  reputaliiin  carriea  the  aaanraneeof  (Iwir 

'  eiiinpeleney  JubiIt   lo  aiwrKlata  the  npinioaa  nf 

We  rejoice  th»l  thi.  work  ia  lo  be  placed  wilhin  '  oil.eVa,  while  it  aUMiipa  llltir  ..wn  d.<e[rine.  with 

Ifca  lEseh  uf  the  prufeaaloa  lo  Ihu  eunntry,  il  being  I  high  aad  ioil  aulhoriiy. — Jiiairieajr«llial  Aam. 


HUMAN  HEALTH;  or,  the  Influence  of  Atmoephere  kod  Locditv,  Cbanee  of 

Air  and  Ciijnaie,  Seasona.  Food,  Cloihing,  Balhing,  Eierci-e,  Sleep,  *c.  aw.,  On  Healthy  Mas; 
•onalituling  miement*  of  Hygiena,  Socond  ediiion,  wilh  inaav  modlfloaiioiuaad  aildiliuos.  Ia 
one  Miuvo  Tutuma,  or«t4  pagM. 


BLANCHA|R.D  fe   LEA'S   MEDICA 


DUNQLISON    (HOBUEY), 
EDICAL  LEXICON; 


dJ  Ooltrga,  PliilmildptiiB. 

1  Dictionary  of  Itledicnl  Science,  contniniiiE!  a  coociM 

'  BlpliinKtion  oflhe  variims  SuhieclB  nnii  Terms  ofPhysiolrBy,  Pmhokigy,  Hj-BiPiie,  Therapenlin, 

"  ""^---iBcoliiffViObsieirip*,  MeiliP»l  JiiriKprudeniWj.Vo.     Wiih  the  Fnni^h  and  ulbet  SyniHinnu; 

_.        •?orCllmBteamlor«Ieh™(edMine™lW«ier»:  FOfmiilKfof  vsri™    "" 

Bid  DieieiicPnparMiiKU',  elo.  Twelfth  BDrtu)ii,»iviFW(l.  In  iiM  vary  Ih 

aver  nine  bundred  Urge  duubleHuluaiMtd  pngas,  ■iroBgly  bound  in  '      ' 

^  \Jiut  IinitU.) 

~  uive  nlilioo  of  Ibis  work  bears  the  niartre  of  Ifae  jndilJtry  of  the  Bnlbor.  nnd  oThii 

0  keep  LI  rally  on  >  level  wiih  ibe  iiiunl  HjvBnotid  >UIe  of  rnnliva!  (cieiiue.  Tbu> 
TBOUiAHD  WORM  hnve  been  iddrd  lo  il  wiikiii  llie  twi  few  year*.  A<  •  cumpleM 
Mi«l  DiciioDirf,  Therefore,  embrBrmg  over  FIFTY  THOUSAND  DEFINITIONS  n  ali  IW 
■ncbet  gf  Lhe  )'Ciepue,  il  is.prefCDted  nr  meriting  ■  oonilnuuice  oT  the  grenl  ftvorand  pcfUliriif 
^ch  have  carried  il,  wiibiu  no  very  Uhir  tpefe  of  time,  lo  ■  iwelllh  edllion. 

'  in  h»  been  taken  in  the  preparaiinn  or  the  present  volume,  lo  render  ilr  mootkl- 
apblcal  BCCurBcy  worthy  of  il!  eitendnl  reputation  and  iiDivefal  ata. 
I*  htiTe  been  arenrninodaied,  wilhtiui  materially  inereaiing  lhe  bulk  ol 
ilooie  by  the  emplnymenl  of  a  ^niall  but  eicceiltngly  dear  type,  ca»  for  lhi»  p   ~~  "' 

»  has  been  walchtrd  with  great  rare,  and  every  effort  uwd  to  iDHire  lhe  verbol  ■• 

The  whole  ic  printed  on  fine  while  ptflMT ;  and.  whtle  ihiH  nihi- 
ir  former  ieiuei,  it  iiprewuled  at  the  ongitwl 


THE  PRAOTICE  OF  MEDICINE. 
rapcmi™.    Third  Edi 
Upon  ewry  ir>ple  vmbm 


The  ■M'l'nl  of  medieife  will  find,  _ 

•iegaal  vi.lanwi,  a  mine  nf  facta,  a  jnthi 

— —  — ■  -.ilYiee  rr.im  IKa  wnrfj  nf.'iip 
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DUNOLrSOl^   CROBL€Y),    M.  D., 

Profesior  of -IintitQCea  of  Metffeine  m  the  JeiFsnoa  Medical  College,  Philadelphia. 

HUMAN    PHYSIOLOGY.     Seventh  edition.     Thoroughly  revised  and  exten- 

sively  modified  and  enlarged,  with  nearly  five  hundred  illuijitratioiis.    la  two  larg^  aod  buad- 
•omely  printed  octavo  volumes,  containing  nearly  1450  pages. 


It  hai  long  since  taken  rank  as  one  of  the  medi- 
eal  cfasttce  of  oar  Uncaage.  To  lay  that  it  is  by 
Air  the  best  text-book  of  physiology  ever  published 
in  this  country,  is  bat  echning  the  generul  testi- 
■loay  of  the  profession. — N.  Y.  Journal  0/ Medicine. 

There  Is  no  single  book  we  would  recommend  to 
the  student  or  physician,  with  greater  confidence 
than  the  present,  because  in  it  will  be  found  a  mir- 
ror of  almoat  every  standard  physiological  work  of 
the  day.  We  most  eordiuily  recommend  the  work 
to  every  member  of  the  profession,  and  no  student 
•bonld  oe  without  it.    It  i«  the  completest  work  on 


Physiology  in  the  English  language,  and  is  highly 
creditable  to  the  author  and  pnbliahera.— Cawarftaw 
MedieeU  Journal , 

The  most  complete  nad  satisfactory  system  of 
Physiology  in  the  English  languagc—iifiMr.  Mod. 
Journal. 


The  best  work  of  the  kind 
gnage. — S»//tman'«  Journal. 


in  the  English  laa- 


The  most  full  and  complete  system  of  Phyaiology 
in  oar  language. — Weetem  Lancet, 


BY  THE  8AMB  AtTPHOE.      (JuSt  Isstud.) 

GENERAL    THERAPEUTICS    AND    MATERIA  MEDIC  A;  adapted  for  a 

Medical  Text-book.    FifVh  edition,  much  Improved.    With  one  hundred  and  eighty-aevea  illua* 
trations.    In  two  large  and  handinomely  printed  octavo  voU.,  of  about  1100  page«. 

The  new  editions  of  the  United  State8  Pharmacopiria  and  thow  of  London  and  Dabim,  hare  rea* 
dered  aeceH^ary  a  thorough  revisfion  of  this  work.  In  accompli!«hing  this  the  author  ha?  spared  do 
pains  in  rendering  it  a  complete  exponent  of  all  that  is  new  and  reliable,  both  in  the  departments 
of  Therapeutics  and  Muteria  Medica.  The  book  has  thus  been  somewhat  eulaiged,  and  a  like  im- 
provement will  be  found  in  every  department  of  its  mechanical  execution.  As  a  convenient  text- 
book for  the  student,  therefore,  containing  within  a  moderate  compass  a  satisfactory  resume  of  its 
important  subject,  it  is  again  pre;i«uted  as  even  more  worthy  than  heretofore  of  the  very  great  favor 
which  it  has  received. 

In  this  work  of  Dr.  Dunglison,  we  recognize  the  '      Asa  text-book  for  students,  for  whom  it  ia  par- 
aame  natiring  industry  in  the  collection  and  em-  ;  tieulnrly  designtnl,  we  know  of  none  superior  te 
hodyiag  of  facts  on  the  several  subjects  of  which  he    it. — St.  Louis  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal. 
treats,  that  has  heretofore  distinguished  him,  and  ,      -^  ..    *     u  _i-.i        •...*.*        ^l 

we  cheerfully  point  to  theae  V(dui5es,  as  two  of  the        '^  purports  to  be  a  new  «l«tion,  but  it  i^  mther 
most  interesting  that  we  know  of.     fn  noticing  the  '  *  "«7  *>"«»«f '  ■?  «f^«*'y  ^;•  **  ^**  »™Proved.  both 
addirions  to  this,  the  fourth  edirton,  there  is  very    *«  »•»?  amount  and  quality  of  the  matter  whieh  it 
little  in  the  perimlical  or  anaual  literature  of  the  1  contains.— iV.  O.  Medtcal  amd  Surgtcal  Journal. 
profession,  published    in  the   interval   whieh    has  1      ,_    .  .  -      ..      ..,.       .         ,.  -     . 

elapsed  since  the  issue  of  the  first,  that  has  escaped  !  ^«  bespeak  for  this  edition^  from  the  profesaum, 
the  careful  search  of  the  author.  As  a  book  for  ,  •«  mcrwise  of  patronage  over  any  of  its  former 
reference.  It  is  invaluable.— CAerlwroa  M«d.  7ewr-  «*«"»  ^  ;<l«''59V  "'^  »"  increased  merit.— BT.  Y. 
Ml  and  Review.  i  -f^^^r^i  o/Medtctne. 


It  OMy  be  said  to  be  I4e  work  now  upon  the  anb-  1     We  consider  this  work  unequalled.— Betrofi  Med . 


feetB'npba  whieh  it  treats. — Wesum  Letncei. 


and  Surg.  Journal. 


BY  THE  SAME   AtrTROm. 

NEW  REMEDIES,  WITH  FORMULA  FOR  THEIR  ADMINISTRATION, 

Sixth  edition,  with  extensive  Additions.    In  one  very  large  octavo  volume,  of  over  750  pages. 

One  of  the  most  useful  of  the  author's  works. — 
Southom  Medical  euui  Surgical  Journal. 


This  well-known  and  staadard  book  has  now 
reached  its  sixth  edition,  and  has  been  enlarged  and 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  all  the  recent  gifts 
to  therapeutics  which  the  last  few  years  have  so 
riehty  produced,  including  the  anasstlietic  agents, 
4o.  This  elaborate  and  useful  volume  should  be 
found  in  every  medical  library,  for  as  a  book  of  re- 
ference, for  physicians,  it  is  unsurpsfesed  by  any 
Other  work  in  existence,  and  the  doable  index  for 


diseases  and  for  remedies,  will  be  found  greatly  to 
enhance  its  vulue. — New  York  Med.  Gazette, 


The  great  learning  of  the  author,  and  his  retoark- 
able  industry  ia  pushing  his  researches  into  orery 
siHirce  whence  information  is  derivable,  haa  enabled 
him  to  ttirow  together  an  extensive  mass  of  facta 
and  statements,  accompanied  by  full  reference  to 
nurhorities;  whieh  lust  feature  renders  the  work 
practically  valuable  to  investigatora  who  denre  ta 
examine  the  original  |>apers. — The  American  Journal 
qf  Pharmacy. 


DE  JONQH  (L.  J.),  M.O.,  &c. 
THE  THREE  KINDS  OF  COD-LIVER  OIL,  comparatively  considered,  witk 

their  Chemical  and  Therapeutic  Properties.  Tran!*Iated,  with  an  Appendix  and  Cafea,  bf 
Edward  Carry,  M  D.  To  which  i^  added  an  article  oa  tik)  subject  from  <<  Dunglieoa  oa  New 
Remedies.'*    In  one  Mnall  12mo.  volume,  extra  ololh. 


DAY  (QEOHQE  E.),  M.  D. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  AND 

MORE  IMPORTANT  DISEASES  OF  ADVANCED  LIFE.  With  an  Appendix  on  a  new 
and  9ticce!>?»fiil  mode  o(  treating  Lumbago  and  other  form.H  of  Chronic  Rheumatibm.  One  volume, 
octavo,  226  pages. 


FAICK  (CHARLES),  M.  D. 
RENAL    AFFECTIONS;    their  IMagnosis  and  Pathology.     With  illastratitMUi. 

Oue  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth. 


RE  SCIEK 
JURIKS,  Dl9 
ne  liiindm 

II  [a,  in  <inr  hni 


BLANCHARD   ft  LEA'S   MEDICAL 

EHICHSEN   (JOHN), 
Profeitai  of  Sa'tt'Y  Id  VeWerilly  CulUgg,  Londui,  &e. 

:E  science  and  AHT  of  SUKGKRY;  Btwa  a  Treatise  on  Suboicai 

DissASRS,  AKt)  Ur-ERATlo:!!,    Editi^d  by  JoH.i  H.  Bitivros.  M.  D      riu-iistiid  wiib 

rnfrsving*  on  woud.     In  rme  large  end  bsuiliiume  ocl»ifu  roliuae,  o( 

fauitdred  clowly  prinled  pages.    {JutI  Iimtd.) 


iil]u» 


«Mr  hninlilo  jorlenipni,  dee      ...     ...  

isktnil  ini)i«  f!nfl»li  Tangvafii.    Sirann 

i.ji>rji  in  Ihi,  muiiirT  ""^  ««■' 

inn  MiOfllihlni,  thai  of  iha  munr 
rapdhlralwll  in  lliii  Eamilrr  wilhUi 
'  tweniy  jeaii  m  icii-bookt  lor 
■hi*  li  Ike  only  OH,  itiai  Bvan  ap- 
AilCla>*nt  ofibe  iirCBliar  wanil  of 

-W'i(IItHAar.tf'JU(d:,(UidSuTC(f|>. 

irlll  be  ivreeWcd.  the  wbola  largi- 


rritea'iia  g^uidewhleli  hi 


loiriiig  •urBJnl  maaaf*. 

at  lu  aiu,  lw>  INI  Wc* 
id  aiid  rifln  paga^  pf» 

In  ^byiuolugieal,  fW 

^*lloll■,  «K<uiBs«i,4l 
itovg  a  rrhabla  roa 


We  an  araun 


Illume  would  In  hkI«i  i 


ELLIS  (BENJAMIN),  M.D. 


■     nuiiaM 

iClli.iOd 

1 


THE  jrEDICAL  FORMULARY:  being  a  Collection  of  Preeoriptions,  dwiwJ 


.ny  of  Ih 


or  Amen™  ai 
fur  Poicune.     To  wlik-h  is  adiM 
I  on  Ihe  uw  orElber  aad  Cblarororm.     Tba 
:  Slid  Medical  Ob^rvaiimu.     Tniih  ediuoa, 

M.  u.,  rroft         '■■      ■    --  ■ 


.Slii 


TogBiber  wilb  Ihe  usual  Uieletic  Preparaiions  andAnlidoi 
BD  Appeudii,  on  the  Eiidermio  uh  of  Medicines,  and  on  ihi 
whole  aooompanied  wilh  a  few  bfjef  Pbarniaoei 
rsviKd  and  iDueh  exiendeil  by  Robert  P.  Tuoui 
Pbilaitclphia  ColUrge  o(  Phacmacy,     la  oiui  pc 
pagAi.    [liittily  Itrmd.) 

It.  Bad  ttl 

oruiap»miedlii>r.whuli»lhi 

J>itiWHi«)i> Maicli,  liM. 

FOWNE8  (QEORQE],  PH. 
ELEMENTARY    CHEMISTRY;    Tbcoreticnl  and  Practical.     Wilh  nnmef 

Ihmis  by  KoBEKT  Bridges,  M.  D.     In  one  I ar^' royal  ISiito,  volume,  of  over  3S0  pajpn,  with  181 
wooa-palB,  rheep,  or  extra  clolh.     (i^Dif  Keady.) 

The  Inmented  dualh  or  Ihe  am  bur  has  caused  ihe  revi.''ian  oflhiii  edilion  laiia»  inio  Ihe  banda  ol 
thaw  di.iingiiisbed  chemi^la,  H.  Bcnee  Jonee  and  A.  W.  Holi 


n.  who  have  TuIIy  m 


rspulBlian  by  Ihe  additionn  which  Ibey  have  niBdr,  nlnre  efpeciallvin  Ihe  porlion  devoted  !•' Organic 
CbemlMTy,  connderably  iiicfea'ing-  Ihe  s'—  -''■" ' "  ■'-■-■ 

mBllerr  «*  Ibo  rapid  advance  of  ihe  fcienc 
appeivnllT  U^en  uveriooktrd  bv  Ihe  Bulhor* 
The  vufume  is  tberefoi 


orlhy  a 


noies  eon  Killing 


■peciiillytB  the' 
iiTaolnrr.    Wa 


I  parlionlarly  fBlf  ai 

Ik"  fur  Ihelr  atudenli  whuat'aWlHnM 
ry,  Ii  ii  et^i-Hialv  illeaitaled  wiih  ex- 
md-BBH,  BBd  BitveUiar  adminiblr  "aot 
;.  Ktditml  BipDrU,,  March,  last. 

,rd  maaanl,  vblch  bii  Inad  enjojrd  Ibe 


Uia  nuhlle,  and  It*  merfl* 
ated  aa  ibe  heal  leil-biiu 

MtMrier  tn  tlie  work*  <d^  Brude,  _ ..„. 

Bttgiirj,  or  amellB,  but  we  aay  ilwi.  a* 
Ibt  fifliltBti,  il  1*  prafanbtB  lo  aay  of  lha« 
daBjoBrBol^^JtMltfM. 

A  work  well  adapted  to  the  waata  af  Iki 
Il  ia  BB  UHlleal  eipnaitloB  of  Ibe  chJB< 

bi  whieli  it  ia  wiitlea.'al.aolva  II  f'i 

popular.— £dMba re*  Sttaikly  AbtimJ  «*  iltJwri 
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FEFIQUS80N  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8., 

ProfeMor  of  Saiipery  in  King*!  College,  London,  4c. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  PRACTICAL  SURGERY.    Fourth  American,  from  the  third 

find  enlarged  London  edition.    In  one  lar^e  and  beatitifully  printed  octavo  volume,  of  about 
hundred  pages^,  with  three  hundred  and  ninety-three  handnome  illustratioos.    (Just  lamtd,) 

The  most  important  tnbjecta  in  connection  with 


E Tactical  surgery  which  have  been  more  recently 
rought  nnder  the  notice  of,  and  discussed  by,  the 
torgennt  of  Orent  Urit'iin,  are  fully  and  ditpasnion- 
ately  consittereil  by  Mr.  Fergusnout  and  that  which 
waa  before  woatiog  has  now  been  supplied^  so  that 
we  can  now  look  upon  it  as  a  work  on  practical  sur- 
gery inatcad  of  one  on  operative  surgery  alone. 
There  was  some  ground  formerly  for  the  complaint 
before  alludetd  to,  that  it  dwelt  too  exclusively  on 
operative  anrgery  {  bat  this  defect  is  now  removed, 
and  the  b(M>k  is  more  than  ever  adapted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  practitioner,  whether  be  confines  him- 
self more  sirictly  to  the  operative  department,  or  _ 

follows  surgery  on  a  more  comprehensive  scale. —  I  calJ— SoM(4«rn  Med.snd  Surg.  Journal, 
Medical  Timei  aa4  OaxstU. 


No  work  was  ever  written  which  more  nearly 
comprehended  the  necessities  of  the  student  and 
practitioner,  and  was  more  carefully  arranaed  to 
that  single  purpose  than  this. — N.  Y.  Med.  ama  Surg. 
Journal. 


The  addition  of  many  new  pnges  raakea  this  work 
more  than  ever  indispensable  to  Uie  atadent  and  prae- 
titiuner. — Ranking^  Abstract. 

Aniong  the  numerous  works  upon  surgery  pub- 
lished of  late  years,  we  know  of  none  we  vklne 
more  highly  than  the  one  before  us.  It  is  perhapa 
the  very  t>est  we  have  for  a  text-book  and  for  ordi- 
nary reference,  being  coacise  and  eminently  praeti- 


GRAHAM  (THOMAS),  F.  R.  S., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  University  College,  I«ondon,  ice. 

THE  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMISTRY.     locluding  the  application  of  the  Science 

tothe  Art8.    With  numerous  illui^trationsi.    With  Note*  and  Additions,  by  Robbrt  Bridoss, 
M.  D.,  &o.  Ace.    Second  American,  from  the  iiecoiid  and  enlarged  London  edition 

PART  I.  (Lately  Issued)  large  8vo.,  430  page^,  185  illustraliona. 
PART  II.  {Preparing)  to  match. 

The  great  change9  which  the  science  of  chemistry  has  undergone  within  the  last  few  years,  ren- 
der a  new  edition  of  a  treatise  like  the  present,  almost  a  new  work.  The  author  has  devoted 
several  years  to  the  revision  of  his  treatl*^,  and  has  emleavored  to  embody  in  it  every  fact  aod 
inference  of  importance  which  has  been  ob^e^ved  and  recorded  by  the  great  body  o(  chemical 
ioveatigators  who  are  so  rapidly  changing  the  face  of  the  science.  In  this  manner  the  work  has 
been  greatly  increased  in  «ize,  and  the  nuniber  of  illustrations  doubled ;  while  the  lai>ors  of  the  editor 
have  been  directed  toward^  the  introduction  of  such  matters  as  have  escaped  the  attention  of  the 
author,  or  as  have  arisen  since  the  publication  of  the  first  portion  of  this  edition  in  London,  in  18f)0. 
Printed  in  handsome  style,  and  at  a  very  low  price,  it  is  therefore  contidently  presented  to  the  pro- 
feaaioa  aod  the  student  as  a  very  complete  and  thorough  text4xx>k  of  this  important  subject. 

GRIFFITH  (ROBERT  E.),  M.  D.,  Ac. 

A  UNWERSAL  F0R3IULARY,  containing  the  methods  of  Preparing?  and  Ad- 
ministering Officinal  and  other  Medicines.  The  whole  adapted  to  Physicians  and  Pharmaceu- 
tists. Second  Edition,  thoroughly  revised,  with  numerous  additions,  by  Robrrt  P.  Thomas, 
Af.  D.,  Prutc>sor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  large  and 
handsome  octavo  volume,  of  over  six  hundred  pages,  double  columns.    {Inst  Issued.) 

It  was  a  wiiflc  requiring  much  perseverance,  snd        ll  is  one  of  the  mo«t  "sef  »l  books  a  country  practl> 

iioner  csii  poMibly  have  in  his  possession. — Mtdieat 
Chronieli. 

The  amount  of  useful,  every-day  mntler.  fbr  a  prac- 
licinie  physician,  is  really  immeiise.~J3o«lon  HM. 
and  Surg.  Journal. 

Thi«  i^  a  work  of  six  hundred  and  fiAy  one  pagvs, 
emltracmg  nil  on  ihe  sultjcci  of  preparing  and  adml- 
nistermg  medicinen  that  can  he  desired  by  the  physi> 
ciaii  and  pharmaceutist.—  Wtstgrn  Lancet. 

In  short,  it  is  a  full  and  complete  work  of  the  kind, 
and  should  be  in  the  hand*  of  every  physician  and 
apothecary.— O.  M«d.  and  Surg.  Journal 

We  predict  a  great  Rale  Tor  this  work,  and  we  esfw- 
eiallv  recommend  it  to  all  trudieal  teachers. — Rkh* 
mond  Stethoscope. 

Thi«  edition  of  Dr.  GrifiithS  work  has  been  areatly 
improved  by  the  revision  and  ample  additions  of  Dr. 
Thomas,  and  is  now,  we  believe,  one  of  th»  most 
complete  worktt  of  it«  kind  in  any  language,  l^e 
additions  amount  to  about  seventy  pages,  and  no 
eflurt  ha^  been  uparf^d  to  include  in  them  nil  the  re* 
Pent  improvement*  which  have  been  published  ni 
medical  journals,  and  sysiematie  treatises.  K  work 
of  this  kiud  uppearx  to  U4  indi*peii«ah)e  to  the  physi- 
cian, and  th«>re  i«  none  we  can  more  cordially  reooa* 
mend.— ./v.  Y.  Journal  of  Mtdlcinc. 


when  published  wa«  looked  upon  as  by  far  the  be»i 
work  of  Its  kind  that  had  isJ>UHd  from  the  American 
pres<,  l>etni(  free  of  much  of  the  trashy,  and  embrac- 
ing most  of  ih«'  iionofliciMul  formulic  ui>ed  or  known 
in  American.  English,  or  French  practice,  arranged 
under  the  headKoi'the  several  conMituentdrug*.  plac- 
ing ihe  receipt  under  its  more  important  constituent. 
Prof  Thoroa-*  haif  certainly  ''improved."  aj«  well  av 
added  o  ihi^  Formnlary,  and  hai*  rendered  it  addition- 
ally deservnii;  of  the  confidence  of  ph<«rmaeeutisi8 
ana  physicians.— iOneneaa  Journal  of  Pharmacy. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  a  new  and  improved 
edition  of  thiH.  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  useful 
works  that  have  emanated  from  an  American  pen. 
It  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  and  wi!l  be  found 
of  daily  u»>e''ulness  to  practitionern  of  medicine;  it  is 
better  adapted  lo  their  purposes  than  the  dispentaio 
ticn.-^ Southern  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

A  new  edition  of  (his  well-known  work,  edited  by 
R.  P.  Thomai*.  M  D.,  aflbrds  occasion  ibr  renewing 
our  coininendaiion  of  no  uiieful  a  hiind>>ook,  which 
ought  to  he  universally  studied  by  medical  men  of 
every  cla**.  and  made  use  of  by  way  of  reference  by 
office  pupil«,  a*  a  Mandard  authority.  It  has  been 
mueh  eiilar>!ed,  and  now  condcn«es  a  vast  Nmouiii 
of  needful  and  necesnary  knowledge  in  small  com- 

Jiass.    The  more  of  i«uch  book-*  th**  belter  for  the  pro- 
irssion  and  the  public.—  N.  Y.  Med.  Qazetu. 


i  BY  THS  SAMS   AUTHOR. 

3IEDICAL  BOTANY;  or,  a  Description  of  all  the  more  important  Plants  osod 

in  Medicine,  and  of  their  Properties,  Uses,  and  Modes  of  Administration.     In  one  largie  ootftTO 
volume,  of  704  pages,  handsomely  printed,  with  nearly  S'OO  illustrations  on  wood. 

GREGORY  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  8.  E., 

LETTERS    TO  A  CANDID    INQUIKER    ON    ANIMAL    MAGNETISM. 

In  one  neat  volume,  royal  12mo.,  extra  cloth,    pp.  384. 


BLAMCHARD  &   LKA'S   MEDICAL. ^^^^M 

QROSS  (SAMUEL  D.),  M.  D.,*  ^H 

ProFiiuHiiDrBBrti«r):tDtl<eUDiv«)i[r  of  I^Dl'Villa,  Ac. 

PRACTICAL    TREATISE   ON   THE   DISEASES.    INJTJRIB8,  Aiil> 
^MALFOBMATIONS  or  the  UBINARF  bladder,  the  PllOSTATE  GLAND,  AS!' 

E  URETHRA.    Sfoond  Edillim,  revised  ind  murh  enleigrj,  willi  mic  limidrfd  nad  eigbli- 

illuMraliuni.    In  one  lirge  and  very  faindtome  oclavo  voJuine,  of  over  niue  hundimi  pa***. 

le  Bulhor  hav  •VftllCil  bitnielrof  Ibe  opportitairv  sflbrJed  by  a  cnll  Tor  ■  new  edilmn  uT  Ith 

;,  Iotlio^oUl[llly^e^'^^e»nd  repdBril  in  tfveis-rBfiiira  worthy,  i«rnr«t  in  bif  puwof,  odlw  v«y 

Bllerin;  reception  whinb  hat  lieeD  aecorded  (□  it  by  llie  prafttsion.    The  new  mutier  ihm  id^il 

■Heunia  10  alfnosl  ono-iliicd  aribe  original  work,  wbile  ine  number  arillurimiionH  ha*  been  nenrtr 

TbeH  nddilion*  pervule  ever)'  porlian  or  the  wnrk.  which  lhu!>  hnn  ralher  Ihr  b(iv«  nl 

vBlire  thna  a  newedilioo.     In  lU  present  trnprored  foim,  Iherefore.  ji  may  eonfidenlly  be 

d  Oi^  ■  coinplule  nnd  reliable  storehouse  of  infiirmalian  on  ihi«  impnrLurU  cliiM'  oC  •iurtati. 

^    _    a.eiery  wav  filled  lo  insinlKin  ihe  pwilion  which  il  baa  wquired  in  Europe  mnd  in  lh» 

tairy,  u  iba  elsadu'd  ofuuilKirily  go  Ibe  Mibjeata  Ircaled  of. 

ipnannues  of  UABnrf  edition  nCthli  work,  I  awar"'''  rsprDoch  ;  and  as  conptalnly  hu  thf  tUk 
g  Enlliab  mrficul  rwiew  proitifled  that  il    b«B  fulfil1«l,  that  frr  vrnlare  to  prediel  for  Dl- 

orlhy  In  »Dk  Willi  the  bril  wntkg  iif  Ibe    of  urgcrr,  worlby  lo  rank  witb  the  b*«  wi>rtan( 
Dt  nn."    Thii  pr«TiclioB  hua  htea  amply  [nl-    the  preaisl  age.    Nnl  mrrFlf  ja  the  inaiwr  gaud, 
,    Dr.  OroH'a  IreaUis  haa  bMn  finiBd  tnaop-  I  bat  Uia  Ketlin;  up  sf  Ihe  tuIubm  la  mnii  crrdiulih 
veonpIeKly  ibe  wtotwhlofc  )u»  heen  fnJi  eT«  |  tn  tranaUiDtic  eatarpriae;    Ihe   pip"  nnri  iitini 
^  111*  rlevalloD  of  aaraeryln  the  rDakoracieDBa,  i  woulddoaredilinafiral-rala  Luadon  r>ul,ltil>n«i 

w:|afi|*l«eet>cirf  mitaiia.    pkilmiplilcal  ie  I  ouuiilniDthMAmeTkea  iaaiaUai  rapid  advufn  la 
^ i_.Lj._,.,,. .__,___^    .l:-j ^„(     WatoTa.laaMd.  nafcigatd 


UEibodloal 


B.  HElbcdlod  jn  lla  arnnicfniaBi,  annli  ged  tbji  depariBuI  ol 

lapraetisaldeUTIi,  ilmnrinlrnlhbeaaid  nlaaare  in  cnqratalHllnr  RlmiwiernFi,  m  mispua- 

Htara  BEnresIr  onrihlaK  to  be  dealred  an  ao  Im-  llBatlon,  on  the  reaull  or  Ihair  labnn't:  nnd  eipa- 

brlmlaHlblHt,  andwilh  Iheaddllloia  ouij  mndl-  r]Fnreareelin(annKlhliig]ikewhalantm<ii<Ma  Inni- 

Inliuu  ravulljni  rr«n  fulnra  diaeovarici  end  im-  ex()ectaiUluja]udiaaa,win,Dneatiihr«dip],poiflL?i] 

Hrennna,  It  wilt  probabljr  TFraaininiiorihemoii  by  Ihe  produe*  nf  ■  Taroriic  Held,  laai  luiii  agrn- 

HdaWeworkanD  IniaaabJcel  aiilont  adheaclFnce  ably  aurpriied  by  a  aulely  crap  which  iDBf  bai 

jF  medicine  ahall  eiial— Smen  Mid.  uif  Sar;.  enDiparlwia  Willi  any  of  rti  tiirmer  rirnla.    "n* 

Jmtn^,  Juna  7,  IBM.  ■ronndaoroar  high  ■ppreciatioa  oT  Ihs  wot*  wlH 

»^Yolome»plclewilhHnlh.nn,lprincin]«of[hB  Js„'**,^"  *^i'ii!J^o^JrtSji'"A''n»S'oaarj^ 

ss."'iS!ii'"i''*'K'**T.  ■,  ^1 ._ .        |^n!imMd^ti™^«Sd^nwT^"™v7."iSLJ%3» 

mvr-  Omaa  haa  hroo^hl  all  (ila  leamlag,  eiperi- 1  ^^  Funign  XtiUt-CkinHiicml  Kteiiw. 
~1BB|  laat,  and  iBiutneat  bo  Iha  taak,  and  ha*  prt>* '     «„.  t..  .  ,      .    u 

!KlaW«kJ^ri|M^.^kW'  rapataiioa.  ^  L^{;tjr"„SiiK™iI  e™'nV7n'd  ^rtS^ 

^eTi°!!lly°?h3?oi'?hJ Vb'imV'in  "r  I  ag^wirt  SJ,"thS  "ber«'"a ""'"woVk^h.  IbTK^nal! 
.—Wuun /*Knuil  1/ lOid.  ani  Surf.         |l«ngiKfev- '- - 


rA  PR.VCTICAL  TREATISE  ON  FOREIGN  BODIES  IN  THE  AIR-PA! 

SAGES.    Id  one  handsome  oclnvu  Taluoe,  will]  iUusliatioai.     pp.  468. 

F  .t.  ._i.,i.  ...t:  — .     — .,  ....,r   ,..   .    ....r.:,   v— i.  ..,  I  p„,ni„,  rf  .urplilMl    pnlholnny  Hud 


lehnokoTrerere 


,  faiakly  TBln 

Rani  luhJBol  ia  Lh*  pnutirca  of  jnedieine 


inpngraph  Dr.  (Jroaa  hai 


lojraph  Dr. 
lI  la  Sorgrry, 


[     Surfinl  anihoi  ,  ,  

Ws  loll"  ID  mnke  a  buokwltieb  exbmita  tt,F  nit,)^'. 
rnlly  aod  nnat  rnrerer  rannla  Iba  (taadiii,!  viixk  I'n  the 
mioh  ,  manafcmenlDflhteaccideBI.— JJturali'.iIr'l  Jma. 
^i  ^*-  I      W<  eaBiIdtr  Ihia  work  one  of  iba  innii  impniiail 

from  I  of  Ihe  reeHil  additiona  w  pnetleal  au>g«ry. 

'Urly    tainin,  .u  ihal  bn  been  recnrJad  itlaiiu  n 
:  claii  of  ■eeldenia  it  which    ii  irnia,  adql 

liiled    every  medical  library.— If nirial  AImI.  Cira 


_  ,    ta  thia 

I  iklllv  aU. 

ISUieerei 

BT  THK  GAME  *17TnOR.      (Pn.;Bn»ff,) 

A  SYSTEM  OF  SURGERI ;  Diagnostic,  Pathological,  Tlierapeutio,  and  0] 


I 


ELEMENTS  OF  PATHOLOGICAL  ANATOMY;  illuslraled  Ij  colored  Eb- 

fravinB»,  and  two  hundred  und  fifty  wood'Oili».    Second  edtlion,  ibortiughly  reviwd  and  gieatljt 


JaBrnal  ^  Miiital  Bt\ 

ll  )■  Ihe  mi>il  DDinpIe' 
oa  raUmlugical  Adjuoi 


"ng«g"-Cril."iJ("fw'! 

noal  cnmplileexpoillion  n| 
a  oar  languag*— tn«n(*« 

isnd  nterol  lyilematic  work 
If  m  Iha  ESfliah  laut^BBge. 


iaglr  well  riKUIed.aBd  Ihe enlirccrii'UE  upn/lba 
win-kdcieanuclioredilloDieeBliirpriaingfiihl  .ahwa. 

«T*r  iaMtd  rtvmt  Ike  Anerleaa  prua.  aad  It  dMa 

Ersal  hi.nnt  allka  M  Hie  aDlhor.and  (heaDoatrte^ 
il  birlh.— A).  Y.  Jmnal  nfUtdiiin. 

ii  tltalr—SeaiXtnTJMnivI  Midi  and  J>ta 
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GLUGE  (QOTTLIEB),  M.  D., 

rnior  vC  PiiyHolo^f  and  FaUiolngienlAniUuiiqr  In  liw  Uniwutt/ of  BmiiclE,  ic. 

AN  ATLAa  OF   PATHOLOGICAL  HISTOLOGY.     Translated,  with  NoUm 

BOd  AJditioDf,  by  Jokeph  LeidY,  M.  D.,  Piofeaur  oC  Anilomy  in  lb«  Unirersliy  of  Penntylva- 

nia.     In  one  vnluine,  very  liirgB  imperial  quarlo,  wiUi  llirea  biuulniil  uid  iweniy  ligum.  plajD 

wad  coliilvd,  on  twelve  copperplalea. 

TWi  behn.  m  hiraiwe  know,  thn  nnlrw"'*  In  Ihe  onctfiBeeloil  ob«rrvBti«in  iif  ngrMt  niimher  ol 
wkioh  pallHilncical  hMMnfj  i>  (ppnwtr  tmiMl  iiQihKri.  The  dcVTlnpmint  of  ib«  mnrbiil  liifuea, 
•f,laa««npi«liuulrn  iDunrnr.  it  will,iin  ihink.  fur    nd  the  ninution  nf  nbnoimnl  pciMlnctii,  mil)-  ai'tr 

io  ISTiwIirKU  tbc  luli^Ht  lyUemalicaUy,  bbiI  wbci    KlMHrLiw  m  ilic  Ixil  arnnffd  lydiia  oT  ftit- 
kin  (ell  lbs  dilBcDlty  of  aiiuging  in  tbcii  nuDd    liiiloey JniritH  Jtfiil.  Jgnnal. 

GARDNER  (D.  PEREIHA1,  M.  D. 
MEDICAL  CnEMIfiTHY,  for  tie  use  of  Stuf^ents  and  ibe  ProfesBion :  being  r 

MannaJ  ol  Ihe  Science,  wiib  iM  Applioaliimi  Io  Toxiealogy,  Phyioloftyi  ThmipeiilicB,  Hygiena, 
&c.    Is  one  bandHinio  royal  IWmo.  iroiiime.urBlioul  400  pagi-*,  withillmlralitma. 

HA38E  (C.  E.),  M.  D. 
AN  ANATOMICAL  DESCKU'TiON  OF  THE  DISEASES  OF  RESPIRA- 
TION AND  UKCULATION.     TraQelulcd  aod  Ediled  by  Swaink.    In  one  volume,  MiMVo. 

HARRISON  (JOHN),  M.  D. 
AN   ESSAY  TOWARDS   A  CORRECT  THEORY  OF  THE  NBRTOUS 

SVSTEM.    In  one  uuiavu  vuiiuae,  W2  pngeB. 

HUNTER  IJOMNI. 
TREATISE  OS  THE  VENEREAL  DISEASE.    With  copious  Additions,  by 

Dr.  Fh.  Ricogc.  Surgeun  Io  die  Venereal  Kospital  of  pHr».     Edited,  with  nijilili'mal  Noles,  by 

F.  J.  BuHETSAU,  M.  D.     In  one  oL'lavo  volume,  wilb  jiatet     (iVu(«  Heailf/.)    QT*  See  Kicobh. 

Aim,  HUNTliR-S  COMPLETE  WORKS,  wilb  Memoir,  NoWa,  fee.  to.     In  four  acul  uelavo 

HUGHES   (K.   M.),  M.  D., 

Aniiuil  Fhyiiciaa  to  Qay'i  HuspittI,  ke. 

A  CLINICAL  INTRODUCTION   TO  THE   PRACTICE   OF  AUSCULTA- 
TION, aod  'oiber  Modei  oT  Phyaical  Diagnmip,  in  Diwauw  of  Ihe  L'iKpi  and  Htwrt.    S-numi 
AnterU'iui  from  ibe^ecuad  and  Inipcuved  Lundus  Edition.  In  one  ruynl  I'imo,  vol,  pp  304. 
It  has  been  rarerully  revised  throughout.    Some  rmall  portions  have  been  erased ;  inueh  bat 
been,  1  irunt,  amended;  and  a  ^reai  dial  ol  new  matler  has  been  tuUed;  *o  IbM,  lliough  tiinda- 
menially  it  is  ibe  same  book,  ii  i>  in  many  re*peote  n  new  work. — Pn/aai. 

HORNER  (WILLIAM  EJ,  M.  D., 


This  wort  kif  enjoyed  ■  [borough  and  laborious  reriiion 
vlewoTbrinEing  il  ruJiy  up  to  Ifae  exiMiiw  BlaMur  knowledge 
■nilODiy.     Tuadapl  ilmorcperfeoily  tolbe  wants  oflbaaiude 


.  oflba  aiudenli  he  baft  nilruduced  a  large  nmnbar 

— .„ „. , obJDd*  (Jescribed.  while  Iho  publlshen  liB»e«»« 

Invored  to  render  Ihe  mecbanimi  eiecuiiun  of  Ibe  work  won  by  of  the  extended  reiHitalinn  wbleh 
il  ha*  acquired.  The  demand  wbicb  has  carried  it  to  mi  EIGHTH  EDITION  it  «  sumuiml  eil- 
denoe  o[  ihe  value  oT  ibe  work,  and  ol  iia  adnpiaiioa  to  the  wuUt  ot  Ibe  tiiid«al  and  proCutioMl 
Mkdbt. 

H08LYN  (RICHARD  O.),  A.  M. 
A  DICTIONARY  OF  THE  TERMS  USED  IN  MEDICINE   AND  THB 

COLLATERAL  SCIENCES.    New  and  much  improved  American  Edition.    Revised,  wiUi 
:■  Addillona,  from  the  larl  Lundon  edition,  by  Isaac  MaVb.  M.  D.iEo.     In  gne  large 


I 

1 
I 


vumeruvfl  AnoJiiontr  irom  ijie  jam  Lionuon  vuiiioii,  iry  itAAU  tjaib,  m.  u^toui.     . 
royal  ISmo.  volume,  of  over  four  hundred  pagot,  doubla  columni.     {Nearif  Rta4f.] 

ikiug  tucfa  addilii 


In  paisinv  ibi>  work  a  second  time  IhrouKb  Iba  prws,  the  editor  hat  tulijecied  it  lo  a  very  tt 
L  ___.._y_..    __,..      _..  ,    .,...,.      _..,..._    ,__; ,. .._..  J.  i_...i.  ,,j„ 


King  any  omissions  thai  may  tiave  nreviiiuoly  i-xitled.    A*  a  coiieiMi  and  convenienl  DlcUunary 
UiidinI  Terms,  it  m  eioeedii^y  low  priev.  It  Will  lh«nfore  be  found  of  great  valuo  to  tfa«  ■(«- 
itul  and  praciiliooei. 

JONES  IT.  WHARTON),  F.  H.  8.,  Uc. 
THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF   OPHTHALMIC    MEDICINE 

AND  SUHGEHV.    Edited  by  Ihaaq  Hath,  M,  D.,  Are.     In  one  very  neat  volume,  laige  royal 

12mo.,  of  5^  puttes,  with  (our  plBIM,  plain  iir  (polurcd,  and  nincty-eighl  woud-i'uls. 

~  '  laily  refneaee  a 


BLANGHARD   ft   LEA'S  MEDICAL 

OONES  IC.   HANOFIELD),  F.  H.  S.,  &  EDWARD  H.  SIEVEKINO, 

tint  Phrikiant  hdiI  L«tnrFri  ip  St,  Miry'i  Boipltn!,  I.iindoii. 

|tA  MANUAL  OF  PATHOWGICAL  ANATOMY.    First  American  E.litioii, 

»  Bevi«rd,     With  'hrre  hnnJri'J  anil  ninely-wen  Ii(ini!«i)me  wood  engrnvings.     In  one  l«ije  Md 
ime  of  nearly  Miven  b'lindred  nnil  fifly  piges.     (JWi(  Zmhr/.} 


beuiillfu! 
n  >  worl 
a  orihc 


e,  Iburernre,  contiilered  ihsl 
—  ..  Jllu-ir«[|on«,miid,  whih  ihifc 
iidlKMiI.  incrertsing  Ibe  niiinber  Tram 


r  IhH  wi.rk  oiislll  lie  eDhnnoed  tiy  incmtinf  Ite 
I  Wiwd-eiiUs  Irom  Ihohr^I  •<iihnriiiei>,  hanc  BMn 
:rc(l  and  >ixif-wven,  in  t\ie  Loniion  EJIlina.  S> 
e  Iiundrc.il  nnrl  ninDlv-Wfea  in  Ihin.  The  wleriion  of  (heee  vrDod-ciil*  hH>  been  niada  by  B 
ipeieni  tneinbvr  or  ine  proresriun,  who  h*fl  imperviwd  ihe  prtigrsss  of  Ilie  wutk  ihri>ugh  iSi 
"  ~*-Ih  Ibe  view  of  necuriiig  au  sccurile  repriai,  and  oreorrccling  tuch  errom  bs  bntl  ocagod 
Ion  oT  Ibeaiilbon. 
.  hew  impFovemsnlK,  the  volums  is  ihererore  prewntrd  in  IIk  bopa  of  ■uptilytnK  ibe  ■•- 
rh:dg«d  WWII  of  B  work  which,  within  ■  uii^rnla  coinpaM,  vbniild  emtwdy  ■  «indeii-«d  and 
rate  drge-l  of  the  prenenl  Mate  of  pulhalogieul  itciaace,  ■>  eilended  by  rec«nl  microscopical, 
lical,  and  [A yiiol epical  re  ■" " 


■nninl*t*  o»trin«  (if  whi 
if  Palhiilucinil  Analmn 
kiBiheEhcllrti  langua 
IB  tifl  afimpjetenPH  Bfld 
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■  CDBliniHl) 


Bvitt,  Bad  la  Ihli 


n<«j  Hirelnnira  iba  ituduBt  at  imibulni^  w» 
^b4  (nilnu  ^onrngraat  nambcrnfRiiniaaniphi, 
'lb  inr  diima  of  (dc«u.  The  auUion  nf  tha 
.  nl  wiiill  hare  mgrbl  In  Gomel  tliia  defael  by 
nam*  balVin  tlia  rmftr  a  ■nmniirT  of  uoartatDRl 
_>>■,  loceiliarwltbihennlnlnnaorihi'  ninat  enincnt 
■Bi>Iiv1(U  bnih  or  tJie  Old  aad  Naw  World .    Aa  a 

""' ■'      '         i'  '*  "f  K'«t 

"Mlomy,  and 


ia  Bvary  phjaii 
FWeBrganiinnnurraiiilerB 


!'"Jr«".'.»J.™"'" 
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Uitrh**abaaa««npIatelTiurceairnl.    Tiiawnrkto 
ima  of  tba  h«t  eiHBpilaOoiii  wbteli  wa  bare  ewr 

Graaed.    Tlie  iwiHiiiBi  and  diaenreriea  of  M  Ito 
idlai  nlholnglataand  phTainlnirtaUare  ancr«a*[d, 

HI  (hnl  hr  ruiting  mj  aubjiel  trcaud  In  Ihe  bonk 

nrTYPd  "BlliWB!^(.«arl>itai>  JfadicaJ  JaanaJ  mi 
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careraiaDdthnroughal 

dTl>TrTetTnHB>- 
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l-bcK.k,  plaia,  la- 
4  a.  thapianlat 

■lorn  viewaaf  p»ih(d.«y,  and  recommeod     '^^l  LwTikeiTin  bi'liwairoapfni, 
prnoure  Uiewnrk  bajora  aa  a*  Ihg  bail  '  |„  ihnaa  bmy  man  whi>  hiTS  liltta 

'Id  olTeriBB  Ibaabora  liiled  work  la  Ibe  pDblic 


liiHfal  /eama/. 


JAMES  PAGET,  F.  R. 

-al  Analumy  and  Phfiiolugy  ia  SI. 

Ktf.    MANUAL    OF    PHYSTOLOGY.     Second  Ai 

■   »  improved  London  edition.     Wiib  one  hundred  and  Miiy-C 
Kuid^oinu  ruyui  l^nio.  volume,     pp.  550.     (J'mI  liimtd.) 

Ceaant  adltioa,  tha  Manual  nf  Phyilnlnry 
UBBht  Bp  to  Iha  aotual  eDsdltion  nf  the 
a,  aad  fallv  malaina  Iba  repaUiInn  whiab  li 
itaiuly  an  aaaarrailly  BtMined.  Wa  cunaidar 
irkDrMU.  Hirkaaand  Fagal  loenBalilnteoaa 
nrybeat  hanribiinkinf  PhraioliiaTWapnHau 
aatlBE  ]Bit  Bueh  an  noUiBa  of  tha  aaluee,  eora- 
- i<liB«faelaan|i(CBne™llr 


wLllat  nreparini  rot  BXamiuatioa.  —  Am 
Jtvm-J. 

»BdmlyanT,lhal,wilhoBt  entarlnit  Intodia 

atprr>v«nitntt  In  thia  depnrlmpnt  of  mwlien 
Fur  Iha  aludanl  b<f  iDning  Ibli  aindj^,  aai 


ncw'a  Hoapltal.  ^^ 

,  from  the  «econ(i  ud 

rBlionr.      la  one  larfc  and 


imorr,  Ihia  hook  la  invalnabia.  aa  ll  erailaiU  (II 
illIialnipiinanit('k«<>w,wlibniiap«lal*tafM, 
liob  are  read  with  iaieraat,  naly  br  Ihnaa  whs 

I  kaowtadga  of  Iha  aubieal^-^AartajuarjIidleaJ 


handa  of  tha  aludtnl.— LHUfaa  JV. 

Patlkalarty  adapMul  to  Ihoae  i 

nlngy.— Brillik  tout  Fartign  Mii. 

h!a  'I  Hnnilbook  of  Riyalolagy." 
a/ift<(.ri.i. 


KNAPP  (F.), 
EOHNOLOOY ;  or,  ChcraiBtry  app!i«d  to  the  Arts  and  tn  >Iaoufiioturc!!.    Edited, 


■iir^i 


LONQET   (F.  A.) 
TREATISE   ON   PHYSIOLOGY.     With  numoroua  Illustnitioiia.     Trannktod 

from  ihe  Frehc-h  by  P.  G.  Smith,  M.  D.,  Profesfor  of  lusiiiutea  of  Medicine  ia  Ibe  PcBaaalTanto 

UedieBt  CoiiegB.     {Prtfariyig.) 


AND  SCIENTIFIC  PUBLICATIONS.  19 

LEHMANN  (Q.  C.) 

PHYSIOLOGICAL   CHEMISTRY.     Translated  by  George  E.  Day,  M.  D., 

and  edited  bv  Prof.  R.  E.  Rogers,  of  the  (Jniveivity  of  Peimtylvaoia.    In  two  large  octavo 
volumes,  with  hand:«oine  illustrations.    {Nearly  Ready.) 

This  great  work,  universally  recognized  as  the  most  complete  and  authoritative  exposition  of  its 
intricate  and  important  subject  in  its  most  advanced  <*ondition,  will  receive  every  care  during  its 
passage  through  the  press,  under  the  superintendence  of  Prof  Rogers,  to  insure  the  entire  uccuracy 
indispensable  to  a  work  of  this  character.  It  will  be  further  improved  by  the  di^trihution' in  the 
appropriate  places  throughout  the  text  of  the  numerout*  additions  and  corrections  embodied  in  the 
Appendix,  while  a  number  of  illustrations  will  be  introduced  from  **  Funke's  Atlas  of  Piiysiological 
Chemistry."  The  publishers,  therefore,  trust  that  it  will  be  found  a  complete  and  accurate  edition, 
and  in  every  respect  worthy  of  the  reputation  of  the  work. 

The  progress  of  research  in  this  department  is  so  and  exact  vir>w  of  Its  present  aspect,  should  lose  no 
rapid,  that  Prof.  Lehnmnn's  treatise  mast  he  re-  i  time  in  attach jd;;  themselves  to  the  Societv  by  which 
mrded  as  having  o<trapleteIy  superseded  that  of  it  is  in  course  of  publication. — British  and  Fortigm 
Simon;  and  all  who  desire  tu  possess  a  systematio    MedieO'CkirurgietU  Jievitw. 

w«.rk  on  Physiological  Chemistry  by  a  man  who  is  i  ^he  work  of  Lehmann  stands  unrivalled  as  the 
Uiorouyhly  qualified,  both  by  his  physiological  and  ^^.^  comprehensive  b.M.k  of  refrrcnce  and  infi.rma- 
Qhemical  ocquirenicnts,  by  his  own  eminence  as  an  tion  extunl  on  every  branch  of  the  subject  on  which 
!JC"T*!lff''"J\l"*'  by  thephilowphic  imporiiality  j^  trfats.-JfrftaAi.fj  Momtkly  Journal  of  MedUai 
of  his  habits  of  thonght,  to  afford  a  comprehensive  '  scitnce. 


LAWRENCE  (W.),  F.  A.  8.,  &c. 

A  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OF   THE   EYE.     A   new  edition,  edited, 

with  numerous  additions,  and  243  illustrations,  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.  D.,  Surgeon  to  Wills  Ilospi* 
tal,  Szc.  In  one  very  larp^e  and  handsome  octavo  volume,  of  950  pages,  strongly  bound  in  leatkw 
with  raised  bcuids.     {Lately  Issued.) 

This  work  is  so  universally  recognized  as  the  stand.ird  authority  on  the  subject,  that  the  pub- 
lishers in  presenting  this  new  edition  have  only  to  remark  that  in  its  preparation  the  editor  hoa 
carefully  revised  every  portion,  introducing  additions  and  illustrations  wherever  the  advance  of 
science  has  rendered  them  necessary  or  desirable.  In  this  manner  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain over  one  hundred  pages  more  than  the  last  edition,  while  the  list  of  wood-engravings 
has  been  increased  by  siity-seven  figures,  besides  numerous  improved  illustrations  substituted 
for  such  as  were  deemed  imperfect  or  unsatisfactory.  The  various  important  contributions  to 
Ophthalmol ogical  science,  recently  made  by  Dalrymple,  Jacob,  Walton,  Wilde,  Cooper,  fcc., 
both  in  the  form  of  separate  treatises  and  contributions  to  periodicals,  have  been  carefully 
eiamined  by  the  editor,  and,  combined  with  Uie  results  of  his  own  experience,  have  been 
freely  introduced  throughout  the  volume,  rendering  it  a  complete  and  thorough  exponent  of 
the  most  advanced  state  of  the  subject. 

In  a  future  number  we  shall  notice  more  at  length  >  octavo  pages-  has  enabled  both  author  and  editor  to 
this  admirable  treatise  -the  safest  guide  and  most  ■  do  justice  to  all  the  details  of  this  subject,  and  ccn- 
eoraprehensive  work  of  reference,  which  is  within  j  dense  in  this  single  volume  the  present  state  of  our 
the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  prufeasioa. — StethO'  i  knowledge  of  the  whole  science  in  this  department, 
fcofw,  March,  lti54.  whereby  its  practical  value  cannot  be  excelled.  We 

I  heartily  commend  it,  especially  as  a  Ixuik  of  refe- 

This  standard  text-hook  on  the  department  of  rence,  indisnensuble  in  every  medical  library.  The 
which  it  treats,  has  not  been  saperaedet),  by  any  or  I  additions  of  the  American  editor  very  greatly  en- 
all  of  the  numerous  publications  on  the  subject  h%nce  the  value  of  the  work,  exhibiting  the  learning 
heretofore  issued.  Nor  with  the  multiplied  improve-  and  experience  of  Dr.  Hays,  ia  the  lifrht  in  which  he 
ments  of  Dr.  Hays,  the  American  editor,  is  it  at  all  ought  to  be  held,  as  a  sUndard  authority  on  all  sub- 
likely  that  this  great  work  will  cease  to  merit  the  ,  jects  apnertaining  to  this  specialty,  to  which  he  has 
confidence  and  preference  of  students  or  practition-  '  rendered  so  many  valuable  contribuliuns.— iV.  Y, 
an.    Its  ample  extent — nearly  one  thousand  large  ;  Medical  Uazttte. 


LEE  (ROBERT),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  &c. 
CLINICAL   MIDWIFERY;    comprising  the  Histories  of  Five  Hundred  and 

Forty-five  Cases  of  Dillicult,  Preternaturul,  and  Complicated  Labor,  with  Commentaries,  From 
the  second  London  edition.    In  one  royal  12ino.  volume,  extra  cloth,  or238  pages. 

LUDLOW   (J.    L.),    M.  D., 

Lecturer  on  Clinical  Medicine  at  the  Philadelphia  Alnuhonse,  ite. 

A  MANUAL  OF  EXAMINATIONS  upon  Anatomy  and  Physiolo^,  Surgery, 

Practice  of  Medicine,  Chemistry,  Ohsletrics,  Materia  Modica,  Pharmacy,  and  Therapeutics. 
Designed  for  Students  of  Mt'dicioe  throtitflioiit  the  United  Stales.  A  new  edition,  revised  and 
extent^ively  improved.  In  one  large  royu  12mo.  volume,  with  several  hundred  illu^itratiuua. 
{FrejfM'iug.) 

LI8TON  fROBERT),  F.  R.  S.,  See. 
LECTURES  ON  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  SURGERY,  and  on  Diseaaos  and 

Accidents  reqiiirinir  Operations. |  E<lited,  with  numerous  Additions  and  Alterations,  by  T.  D. 
MiiTTER,  M.  D.    In  one  large  and  hundsom«  octavo  volume,  of  566  pages,  with  210  wood-outa. 

LALLEMAND  (M.). 

THE  CAUSES,  SYMPTOMS,  AND  TREATMENT  OF  SPERMATOR- 

RH<£A.  Translated  and  edited  hv  Henrt  J.  McDocgal.  In  one  volume,  octavo,  320  pafot. 
Second  American  edition.    {Just  Issusd.) 


BLANCHAnD    fe   LEA'S   KEUICAL  ^H 

LA   HOCHE  (R.),    M.  D.,  &c. 
FSirHUMONIA ;  its  Supposed  Cannectinn,  Patliolngical  and  Elicrln^CAl,  witib  A.a- 

I  ^inmniil  Fev«ri>,incluiliiisDn  lni]uiry  lalo  Ibn  IdiHenos  aiuJ  Morbiil  Ag?nc>- iif  MbIuim.     btoue 


'a  ■implci  ^1«af|  ■■<!  fnmMa 
i£!|n  pnili'ilriglciil  awl  cUulofrleil 


cibiii,  oraoopBgw. 


flhnDlil  btfeBrcrvllr«ludfedhrflodlheni 
imboijyiiig'  »  1[  doei  Uis  nBcelii'ni  iir 

lelr  ■iwa—riTgimia  llti.  ami  StrfictU 

J  hii  tirJDf  pap4»  im  kindred  tD(ii»  &D 


ilirlKy.btyondwIiMWi 


nbltet  ia  ewi 

sra 


iteLLOW  FEVER,  considered   in  its  Historical,  Pathologicul,  Etiolopcal,  and 

W     Therappiillcul  Relaiiuna.     Iholiidins  ■  Sketch  of  Ibe  D;:'ea<e  as  ii  has  iwrurn^d  in  PbilaJcIphu 
■      '    -   ■T«lol85.l,  wilhanexamiiiaiionof  IhoconnffiiwisbtflweBii  jl  nnJ  Iho  feviTi  known  uuiki 
0  name  in  nihur  parM  of  lempenoe  hi  wctl  as  la  trupickl  ivtiionn.    In  Iwu  largn  and 


iib]iiib«rs  are  happy  [n  bein;  able  lo  annoii 

Ofull  of  many  yEHr>  ufsluily  aail,ab?errBUo 

^.  on  Iheauhjeei,  ii  will  01  onue  lakB  il»  plare  1 

\.9t  the  imporliint  quailiona  bruiighi  undor contiJam 


e  iha  »peedy  a:ppeaj'aDce  of  this  grot  vork. 
ind  B>  n  coinplDli}  rUaMi  orall  iAai  hu  bdn 
lilt!  slaniluril  aulkiirilf  and  work  uf  idoMan 


LARDNER  (DIONYSIUS),  D.  C.  L.,  &e. 

f  Handbooks  of  natural  philosophy  and  astronomy. 

*  Keviiied,  viita  numerous  AiJdlliuno,  by  Ibe  American  e^litor.  FiDsT  Coubse,  comuining  Mecha- 
•iDHV,  Hydnu>lalica,  Hydraulic*,  rneuiiiUic",  Souiid,  and  Ogjii'ua.  In  uiie  luree  ruyiil  I3wu. 
I  .  >vlun>e,  i>r700  pag«9>  wllh  424  wood-cula.  Secumi  Courfi,  conlaining  Hoi,  E^edrlcily,  Vbf- 
■  ViAMJim,  aad  Gulrinirm,  oiw  Velume,  lurn  royal  lamo..  uf  450  page*,  wiih  3S0  illusimk — 
I  I  Tbikd  Coiirss  ( tuw  rani/y),  ClUitaJnuig  Uetmnilcigy  and  Astronomy,  in  onu  hrg«  volume,  ro 
I  >J3ino.  of  nearly  siglil  hundred  pap»,  wiih  liiiriy-sei-e«  plmM»  anii  iwro  hundred  w    ' ' 


mplei. 


o  [h»u 


>,  rajnl 


MACKENZIE  (W.>,    M.  D., 

suUil  io  :1ci>1IiiikI  is  oriliBary  lo  Her  Majnly,  Ae.Ao. 

I  A.  PUACTIOAL   TREATISE  ON   DISEASES   AND  INJURIES  OF  THB 

■  ■  EYK.     To  TThiith  i«  prefixeil  an  Analomical  InirrNhieiidn  eitpliinelury  of  a  Hori>!"ii1Bl  SediDO  ol 
■ '•■-  o n  Eychsll,  by  Tho«as  Wharto!!  JoHEs,  F.  R.  S.    "  '    "       '  "     ■     ■      ■- 


,  -.  —WBd  London  Edi.._ _ 

I  ,    Wills  Ilui^pital,  &c.  &o.   I>ion< 
trood-ulllil.     {Ntarly  Rtadg.) 


Note*  anil  AddltiiMi*  by  A 


in  ihe  Fourth  Rrvi«d  and  Ea- 
aa,  M.  D.SuisBonB 
uta  plsles  and  DuinBToaa 


..|, _.. -  .Fork  ha*  uniiierwlly  allainoJ  will  be  enhanced  by  the  prcfeni  editioo- 

Beaidurthe  thaioucti  luvii-iixi  by  lbs  auibor  n-bich  il  ban  efi)oyoil  in  recenily  paamiig  ihmugh  ih* 
B  in  London,  the  edditions  iiy  ihs  ediliir  will  embrace  whatever  is  »  <     .  -. 


t*  o(  the  American  pratlitioner,  cootlili 


Tha  Imtiie  of  Dr.  Mnelicniia  InJIuiiilablr  b"l<l' 
Ui«Br«pliiM  «dfnrin..ii.r«p»ln7la™l«il  and 
reaeari:h,  la  Eneveli'pKdi«  Hei|tii1l*il  ii  extoit  by 
anroiher  work  or th<  kind,  either  EnglUhoi  turaisB. 
■^imimDimHi^tlH  Eft. 
Pew  raodcTD  beoka  nn  anydFimrlmeBlDrneitlclBe 
'  xleBdad  elroulatlon, 
on  B  tiki  Bmonnt  nr 


:a  Ihoriiflgh  (CnaalntaDee  irllh  the 
Mb)««t.  prietigilly  aa  well  aalkKndnnT.Hd  lb* 
^lamanuer  in  which  Iheuiihoi'iiMnad'lwaiiwi 
■Mnpariaafl*  ware  reailattd  aTBilahle  foi  nemmJ 
BM,  at  naeg  prwHmd  for  Hie  Bret  edlltia,aaw«(l  ni 
lt«i>Miw>ai  u  iP  this  ainaiiT,  tlwt  hM  mUlni 
a*  a  itaulHril  work  which  each  >u«!eui*e  aditlun 
ha*  mnre  firinty  nubtlsheit,  in  ipitanr  tha  altcne- 


Ibailh  r4ill«: 
Ifty  H|t«,  hi 


Mr,  to  tlie  eitaDlnroc 
>  beea  aiWed,  ami  ia  « 


Jiecoiilanea  with  Ihe  Brinncrila  tKs  icieBMWhkll 
liBTehecn  mndn  rtf  Inls  ycnri.  Nnihin^  wotQilot 
re|H]lfBiiiBiipoaBay1}raTnh  DTIIwaflbleelBppaatBlB 
haw  aieipad  the  Binhur'a  Mliaa.  Wt  fu*>li*r|t 
ths  daly  (iTefBrr  DDE  who  hu  the  lor*  of  hU  ptiift*- 

himHir  Amlliar  with  ihia  the  Bmi  ernnpMe  wark 
in  ilw  Bnirliili  lauiaue  unonthedtaaBanel'ibaan. 
—Mid.  timiia*70at4iu. 

The  fourlh  edition  of  Ihli  itanilBrd  woTk  will  M 
doubt  be BBrnllTBpprtcbiFdai  ihc  three  ronmttdi* 
tinni.  Itli  MHiseeaury  loiay  nward  is  HapfitaBi 
for  Ihe  verdiet  hn  alrmdy  be«i  piiHnl  upoa  it  kgr 
Ch*  moM  eorinlnt  )BilfM,  bmI  "  MaekniKle  on  W* 
Era"  h*«  jiiiclr  oWaiasil  ■  repalilioB  whieh  It  ia 
DnB>orenrapeeehlncallwnrl<l.wide.~fir>Iili*«Hl 
Femgn  Mtdita-CMntrtical  Kivriic. 

Thla  oew  edition  ,1  Dr.  MaekeBiie'i  eelehrvM 
treatlBe  on  dIaaaaH  or  Iba  eye,  I*  Inily  «  nilrMl»(lf 
indBBtry  and  laarniBg.  We  scad  Kurcrly  ay  Mat 
tmhnientircly  FiluiuBIedllietubjeeluf  hl■■nel8IlJ■ 
— OiiMtaQBxrMrlyJinirMl.  •* 


AMD  801BNTIFIO  P0>»I<1CATIOIIS. 


ON    THE    NATURE,    SIGNS,    AND    TREATMENT    OF    CHILDBED 

FEVER.     In   ■  Serien  of  Lellero  addreiFed  lo  Iba  Sludent*  of  Iiu<  Clan.    In  od«  tundaume 
oMdvo  vulume,  or  Uiree  liuiiiJred  ud  Diily-fire  pBfM*.    (iVirH  Hiadg.) 


s 


>  ddcBwkla  knnk.  •mm  tk^  itanm 

i-Ua  Unn  will  hava  an  (iKnaiveule. 

™.._.    .llB«iJ,»aililifa«tvai,lofiaila|.LiDa  ia  Uie 

l(bi»r)'nfe»erf  nraclUir^nM  whi'iccirailrilnir  lo  tlio 


M 


■Inn  li  It  •!■  (m'nenllr  pneiU-Dl,  and  bnanl  oa  p»- 
r«uail  kaixvlailia  iiT  (ba  icbaH  nad  a<ioanianiM 
•mil  la  Ike  ari  nr  bealliif ,  and  nlili«l  by  an  aintSa 


WOMAN:  HER  DTSEASES  AND  THEIR  REMEDIES.    A  Seriw  bE  Lofr 
Uiroa  lo  bii'  CIbm.    Tbird  ond  Improved  ediliim.    In  one  Uroe  and  beaiiliruNy  printed  ociaro 

_. .r...  r J      "riiiaid  and  inlargrd  It  1854.)    pp.  072, 

in  of  hi*  labors,  aa  evinceil  by  fhe  eiihamiKon  ol  iwo  large  imprwswiw 

.  _      etiB  lont  upon  Ibn  aitihor,  who  tiB«  endnaviired  in  every 

way  to  reniler  il  vnirlby  or  the  Tavor  wiih  whiob  il  hu  been  roceired.    The  npiiiirtiiniljr  ibm 

•Uperior  10  il*  preder^s-'Or*,  addiliomt  and  allerBiinnn  having  bee -" ■■ " ' ' 

acteocH  hu»  rendered  Ibem  jasimble.  The  lypopraphipal  execuii 
lo  have  uiideri^nu  a  riinilar  iniproverneni  ami  Ibe  work  ia  now 
way  worthy  the  position  it  baa  acquired  m  the  slandard  Ameri 
reoialea, 

UHOMriirltJoai 


Tbegrnlilyinf  spprecialion  ol 
mt  ibia  work  wiihin  a  bw  yean 


ZVoC^d 


n  made  wbetiever  Ibv  atlvi 
on  of  Ihe  work  will  al.u  I 


Ite  the  reader  UroaiGrr 


.       .  ,,      Id  wbieb  alMolBttV  kn 

daa  the  reader  Un)B(trm«bnianinE  In  anil.  B* 
M*m,  Iba  b'Hik  Mina  with  loTid  iaalraetiw,  ami 
il  ataowa  the  vary  higheat  nldODeaaf  «billtT,*la. 

Iba  eUaroraa  wilk  wh— '  "'■-  '-'- '  - 

"-^■-■,    Wa  kiinwori 


10  bailer  teat  uf  otia^l  andei 


ftandlng  ■  nbfnt  thnn  tba  evIdniM  nf  Ibe  ,.   .. 
•r  4iKlJtr  eiplainiaii  il.    The  meal  elenlnitary,  1 


rr  Melga  ha*  enlargrd 

Jrlleid.jJ' --'-'-"    -     ■ 


bat  ban  Inipmi 
the  author  baa 
[aerenaed  the  nlae  and 
meaaarnbly.  It  pwNBla 
awliviHklhif  thnefbli;  ai 

■eltiM  M  bav*  baoaoM  n 
aad  ill  anlhiir ;  aad  canan 


OBSTETRICS :  THE  SCIENCE  AND  THE  ART.     Seoond  edition,  KTUsd 

■nd  improved.     Wilh  one  hundred  and  ifiiny-une  ill  u:- 1  rat  I  on  x.     In  one  beeulifully  prin  led  octavo 

vdunu,  orfeven  hundred  nod  fifly-two  large  page*-    (iio'a')'  PiUUitd.) 

The  rapid  demand  for  a  recond  edirion  orthi*  work  is  a  vuincient  eridence  Ihat  It  ha*  Rnpplied 

a  deaideratnm  of  ihe  prnfe^nion.  nolwiiholanding  the  nuiuerouit  'realiaee  on  the  seme  lubjecl  wbich 

have  appenred  wlltain  Ibe  laat  Tew  yeara.     Adirpiing  a  ryMem  of  hia  own,  the  auihor  baa  combined 

•k.  I— J.: i.,|g|,  of  i,jj  intBTeeliBg  and  diScult  ti^ecl,  wilh  a  thoioiigh  1 ■'■ —  "*■ '"  "■'-- 


sftiraciiui,  preMHUine  lh< 
with  all  ihB  mi>de-     - 
wilcry,  whkh  ha* 
tonlion  and  uludy  of  iha  prnclilii 
wblrb  il  ho!  undergone  in  the  pi 
whieil  is  not  only  increaaeU  ai  tc 


on  ihil  dep 


.leoMve  eiparieooe  aud  of  familiar  acquaiolanBa 
'  -''  'nedieine.    As  wi  American  Treailne  on  Hid- 
ilaMJe,  El  poa»u«a  peculiar  claim*  10  iho  at- 


.    anil  revialona 
(Jilinn  are  Miown  n*  ilie  great  anlkf^manl  of  llie  wvrk, 

tr  Tlia  BASE  iitTiiOE.    (Nurliaady.i 

A  TREATISE  ON  ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  NECK 

OP  TITE  UTEltUS.     With  aumernu*  iitatas,  drawn  and  oi^ored  trom  nature  in  the  hlgbeat 
ityle  of  art.    In  one  hsndKicae  oelavo  volume,  ulri  clulh. 
nf  Ihe  ail 
offii«  Inog-eiperienco    .  .,.,.       _    ..._..    .__      „ 

dnced  Into  praclirt;,  and  the  ai;ce»»ioDi  to  our  knowledge 
reinllin^  IVom  the  uae  of  the  melroMope,  liringi  wllhin 

iroua  CBKea  which  were  formerly  regardeii  as  tocurabte,  and 

iraaenl  combining  prarlical  direction-,  for  dingnof  if  and  Ireali 
mn,  fopied  accurately  from  colored  drawing*  made  liy  the  ai 


the  aubjocl,  wiihin  lbs  laM  few  years, 
'  ordinary  practice  ol  every  phyaieiaa 
—  '  loderi  of  great  value  a  work  liln 
:nl  with  an  ainple  wrieeof  iUu>- 


1 

I 

I 
I 


BLANCHARD  ft   LEA'S   MEDICAL 


MACLI9E  (JOSEPH),  SURQEON. 


i^ORGTCAL  ANATOMY.     FormiDg  one  volume,  very  large  imperiul  am 

B  V  wilh  •iity^ighl  Ikige  nrid  fpleiuliil  PliiieF,  drawn  in  Ihe  beM  <lyle  Hnil  beaulinilly  ctKiml. 


,  -^ --  imll-Fig"'    . 

■nil  oplnnnlori'  leltur-pren*.    Slrongli'  anJ 
Oheupeil  uid  Ileal  eieculcd  Sui^ici   '"  ~ 


ifiilenllypreaent  illoth 


Coplei  can  be  aeat  by  iqb. 
I  Thti  great  work  being  now  conclndi^d.  tl     .  ..  - 

u  wurthy  Ul  every  respect  or  Ibeir  upprobation  and  palronigs.    Nu  •niiti  plMe  wnrti  ol 

la  yai  been  publirliKd  in  ibe  Eiigliah  lingiuge,  uid  ii  ihererore  will  suiiply  ■  wnni  tong 

h  In  thin  (Hiiinlrjrol  an  •i^eurate  and  comprehennve  Alias  or  Stirg-icol  Aiialomy  lu  which  ibe 

Mtenl  and  praolllioDar  oaa  il  all  timea  reler,  M  u-sertain  Ihe  exact  retail  ve  pcwi  I  ion  ol  Ihe  Tanoio 

n  frame  lownrda  each  oltinr  and  lu  Ihe  KUrlBee,  as  Weil  at  thair  ■bnonnai  ile- 

ieab»eii(»or»n 


i«^r  l?e  hi 


»  iha  praclidnner  when  about  allempijng  an  operalion,  is  evident,  while  Ibe  price  ur  Ibe  biiolr.  nol- 
jrilhflaiiilinR  liie  iai^  »i«e,  beaulf,  and  finish  or  Ihe  very  numeraus  ill ixlrii ions,  i»  •□  luw  ■*  lo 
Haoe  II  wiliiin  Ihe  renoh  of  ercry  member  nf  Ihe  pro reu ion.    The  publu hers  Ibererure  atulfidtall]r 

nUcipale  •  very  eilended  Eiroiilation  for  tbia  raagnileeBl  worlc. 


L.t_^'  "'"''•  °~>a"l  ^*  "I'd  In  it!  pniiw;  I 
SurgiriS  Juaraiil, 
o«I  admlnMe  aar^eal  ■tloi  we  kav 


1 1  nf  IcMping  up  hi 
I  I  T.ni.i. 

Th«  mephRDli 
,  I  TVautlmaia  M 


il  knowlidge^if'tfual 


iom  npoa  the  hnnua  .uWeet,  il  i*  u  lovalualilo       ^"  •  '  "a«"Br*  '"  "■•  "o^y  *>' P™ 
IwXoa.— ff.  7.  JfiAtat  kiptiut.  K"I^"'C?'  ■""  ,  '^1-      •  olmcl  ini 

Zl . ..,. :.j    ...  V ,c..„,    Outim  «*.rttrt|r  U,itc->1  J—mol. 


br  pabtlahed.— Bi>#ali 


No  praeilUiiner  wb™  m 


.  .  ,■       _    „  Cnuntrt  prufliitioanawill  tad  (hm  BlataaTia- 

'L  w"Jli  ^I'lIfftJoTaT'iil  °™'"'  "!'«—■'*'■  ^-  «"'«"'  Ga«i<.. 

LKBTHium  MiiitmUturnal  ^^*  ite  eilremely  (raUBod  lo  aDBnenn  M  Ihe 

CI7      ..             1       .                ,    ■-        >-  I     .  prfflBiairm  Ihe  eomplelloa  of  ihialrair  nMfinafeal 

tit.  nlam  r«,  hinel  a  lUperiorUy  whieh  plnew  ^„,k    ^|,„fc    „  /wi,^,,  p„i,i„|.  '.w^  »«. 

»Hn<.'lm„.>b<,runtllhere*cfaafe<mipeliliDD^Af.dl.  „,i;,!    t„,h  f„,  ,„«™,.y  of  dnwW.  t»alT  *( 

B?  *™""""-  oirtorlBg,  mid  III  tlm  requiaile  elpl:>Balini>i  <■/*• 

TiBvetjr  nneiitineer,  we  think,  ihneld  have  a  work  •ubjHi  in  hanil.— T*>  M«t  OrUamt  MidUUmd 

!Enh[(  kLluif  wilhla  lew^.— SeulAim  JUxMcaJ  mut  Sarfital  Jsaraal. 

£i;'!!ll.'"in'; .,»,i™..^  .„„...,  „_  n.!.  ■>  by  far  Ihe  .hte.t  work  nj,  Surgieal  A«. 


lO'igrnphleillutlnill' 


Eiim  jUidics-cAf- 


ihiVh  "qoh 


!  keepalht  dcliillt.iftliedljaMIliij.fiKiiii  iwf|i«uarly 
itiBft-  \tT-iklnt'i,tmtimny.—TkiWuUjnJamrttmlijMH*- 


•iy  n,<  lup.'ririT.— £rii 
|»rii»f  k..^.». 

1 1."'  """  "'■"'  '"  "■ 

I  Wi,  end  to  the  lurgniD  si  ■  aiaiance  irom  ine  nunni '  cum  •«  oiirr(r)i. 

_^  The  very  low  price  at  whicli  tliis  work  is  ramishad,  and  the  bohn^  of  ita  exeoutioii, 
K^f^uira  an  eilcoded  aale  to  compensate  tiio  publiahcrs  fur  Ibe  Leut;  expaoacs  incurred. 


MULUER  (PROFESSOR  J.l,   M.  O. 
I^^TNCIPLES  OP  PHYSICS  AND  METEOROLOGY.    EJiUd.wiil  AdJi- 

I  lion»,  by  R,  Eat.Ksri[lJ>  CtaiFrirH,  M.  D.  In  one  larm  and  baadsome  octavo  volume,  esm 
.   doth,  wilb  S30  woud-cult,  and  two  colored  plales.    pp.  033. 

'  ThePhviiMnrMI)llerlanwi)rli>n|Krb,cnmHe1e.  I  tlon  In  the  •cleBtifie  rccnrdanf  Dili  enaalrT  naybt 
•Binue:  lh-i[r<.ntritwulknawatoKnclii1iS«irQe<i  duly  .itimiiled  W  ihe  fuM  Iti.uhr  eoin.f  IhaOrtiri- 
wnilil  n->I  tar<vc  km  belter  luppllnj.    The  work  le    nuJ  di>wm<rMiii<leiixriivin(e  aluno  has  ucerdedflie 


MAYNE  tJOHN),  M.  D.,  M.  R.  C.  S. 
A  DISPENSATOKY  AND  TTIERAPEDTICAL  REMEMfiR-VNCEK.   Com- 

diCB,  wiihei-ery  Praclienl  Formula  contained  lu  Ibe  tt 
'e  Tables  subjuinedi  il  I  ii>t  rating,  by  unwurdn  or  ux  buixl 


■ili-h  PhamiBC 
d  fixty  exaiiiii 

._«llCMl«.      Edl _ 

R.  EOLISFEUl  GKirFLTU,  M.  U.      la  CI 


-a  clolb,  of  over  300  large  pi 


MATTEOCCI  (CARLO). 
LECTURES  ON  THE  PHYSICAL  PHENOMENA  OF  LIVING  ItEINGS. 

Edaedbyi.  FikiIka,  M.  D.     lo  ODeneel  royal  limo.  volume,  exira  ctotb,  with eols,  38S  psfva. 


AND  SCIENTIFIC   PaBLlCATIONS. 


MILLER  (JAMES),  F.  R.  8.  E., 
ProfeMor  of  Sargerj  in  the  Univertity  of  Bdinbargh,  ice. 

PRINCIPLES  OF  SURGERY.    Third  Amorican,  from  the  second  and  revised 

Edinburgh  edition.    Revised,  with  Additionii,  by  F.  W.  Sarqknt,  M.  D.,  author  of  "  Minor  Sur- 
gvry,"  &r.    In  one  lai^  and  very  beautiful  volume}  of  aeven  hundred  and  fif)y-two  pages,  with 


two  hundred  and  forty  exquisite  illustrations  on  wood. 

This  editi(>n  is  far  superior,  b<ith  in  the  abundnnee  [  gungre 
•od  quality  of  its  materialj  to  any  of  the  preceding. 
We  hope  H  will  he  extensively  read,  nnd  the  sound 
principles  which  are  herein  taught  treasured  up  for 
rutare  applic^ition.  The  work  takes  rank  with 
Watson's  Practice  of  Physic ;  it  certainly  does  not 
fHlI  behind  that  great  work  in  soundness  of  princi- 
ple or  depth  of  reasoning  and  research.  No  physi- 
ctnn  who  values  his  reputation,  or  seeks  the  interests 
ofhis  clients,  can  acquit  himself  before  his  God  and 
the  world  without  making  himself  familiar  with  the 
■onnd  and  philosophical  viewi  developed  in  the  fore- 
guing  book. — New  Orleans  Med.  atui  Surg.  Journal. 

Without  doubt  the  ablest  exposition  of  the  prin- 
aiples  uf  that  branch  of  the  healing  art  in  any  Ian- 


This  opinion,  deliberately  formed  after  a 
careful  study  of  the  first  edition,  we  have  had  no 
cause  to  change  on  examining  the  st^cond.  This 
edition  hns  undergone  thorough  revision  by  the  ntH 
thor;  many  expressions  have  been  nnuiitiefl,  and  a 
moss  of  new  matter  introduced.  The  b(H)k  is  got  op 
in  the  finest  style,  and  is  an  evidence  of  the  progreaa 
of  typoc^rnphv  in  (»ur  country. — Charleston  Meduai 
Journal  and  ^ievieto. 

We  recommend  it  to  both  student  and  prartitionari 
feeling  assured  that  as  it  now  comes  to  us,  it  Dr»- 
sents  the  most  satisfactory  exposition  of  the  moaem 
doctrines  of  the  principles  of  surgery  to  be  found  In 
any  volume  in  any  language.— JV.  Y.  Joumml  ^f 
Midi  tine. 


BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOR.    {Lately  PnUished.) 

THE  PRACTICE  OP  SURGERY.     Third  American  from  the  second  Edin- 

burgh  edition.  Edited,  with  Additions,  by  F.  W.  Saroent,  M.  D  ,  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  Will's 
Hospital,  drc.  Illustrated  by  three  hundred  and  nineteen  engraving.s  on  wood.  In  one  large 
octavo  volume,  of  over  seven  hundred  pages. 


No  encomium  of  ours  could  add  to  thefiopularity 
of  Miller- s  Surgery.  Its  reputation  in  this  country 
is  unsurpassed  by  thatof  any  other  work,  and,  wlien 
taken  in  connection  with  the  author's  Prinn'ple*  of 
Surgery^  constitutes  a  whole,  without  reference  to  |  should  be  Miller's,  as  we  regard  it  as  MupiTior  to  all 


By  the  almost  nnnnlmoos  voice  of  the  profesatrni, 
his  works,  both  on  the  principles  nnd  pnicttce  or 
surgery  have  been  assigned  theliighest  rnuk.  If  w« 
were  limited  to  but  one  work  on  suret*ry,  that  ona 


which  no  conscientious  surgeon  would  be  willing 
to  practice  his  art  The  additions,  by  Dr.  Sargent, 
have  materially  enhanced  the  value  of  the  work.— 
Soutlum  Mtdieal  and  Surgical  Journal. 

It  is  seldom  that  two  volumes  have  ever  made  so 
profound  an  impression  in  so  short  a  lime  as  the 
*•  Principles"  and   the  "  Practice"  of  Sunrery  by 

Mr.AIilJer— < '     *   '  ^       ' 

have  acqiiirt- 

ble,  practical,  and  well-informed  mnn,  who' knows 
exactly  what  h«*  is  talking  about  and  exactly  how  to 
talk  it.^Kentueky  Medical  Recorder. 

The  two  volumes  together  form  a  complete  ezpos6 
of  the  present  state  of  Sursrery,  and  they  ought  to  be 
on  the  shelves  of  every  surgeon. — JV.  /.  Med.  Re- 
porter. 


>r  so  richly  inerited  the  reputation  they  ,  Jondensing  so  much  in  small  sni 
d.    The  author  is  an  eminently  sensi-  .  lim^  ,„  persistently  holding  th 


otiiers. — St.  Louis  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal. 

The  author  distinguished  alike  as  a  practitioner 
and  writer,  has  in  this  and  his  "  Principles,-*  pre- 
sented to  the  profession  one  of  the  most  completeand 
reliable  systems  of  Surgery  extant.  Uis  style  of 
wriring  is  original,  impressive,  nnd  eng:iging,  ener- 
getic, concise,  and  lucid.    Few  have  the  faculty  of 

ace,  and  at  the  sante 


persistently  holding  the  atteniiiw:  indent, 
he  appears  to  make  the  very  pri>cess  of  conilensntion 
a  means  of  eliminating  attractions.  Whether  as  a 
text-bi>ok  for  students  or  a  book  of  p.-ference  for 
practitioners,  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  recommend- 
ed.—5oMt4«r«  Junraai  qf  the  Medical  and  Physical 
Sciences. 


MALGAIQNE  (J.  F.). 
OPERATIYE  SURGERY,  based  on  Normal  and  Pathological  Anatomy.     Trans- 

lated  from  the  French,  by  Frederick  Brittan,  A.  B.«  M.  D.  With  numeroub  illustratioos  on 
wood.     In  one  bandAOine  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  »ix  hundred  pugea. 

MOHR  (FRANCIS),  PH.  D.,  AND  REDWOOD  (THEOPHILUS). 
PRACTICAL    PHARMACY.     Comprising  the  Arrangements,  Apparatus,  and 

Manipiiialionsof  the  Phannaeeutiral  Shop  and  Lulwratory.  Edited,  with  eilen si ve  Addition!*, 
by  Prof.  WiLtJAM  Procter,  of  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy.  In  one  handsomely 
printed  octavo  volume,  of  570  pagea,  vith  over  TjOO  engravinga  on  wood. 

NEILL  (JOHN),    M.  D., 
Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  College,  kt. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  ARTERIES.    With  short  Descriptions.     Designed  for 

the  U^e  of  Medical  Studenta.  With  handsomo  colored  plates.  Second  aud  improved  edition. 
In  one  octavo  volume,  extra  cloth. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  NERVFiS.  AVith  phort  Descriptions.  Designed  for  the 
Um  of  Medical  St udenta.  With  handsome  plates.  Second  and  improved  edition.  In  one  octavo 
volume,  extra  cloth. 

OUTLINES  OF  THE  VEINS  AND  LYMPHATICS.    With  short  Descrip. 

tions.     Designed  for  the  Use  ol' Medical  Students.  With  handsome  colored  plates.  In  one  octavo 
volume,  extra  cloth. 
ALSO— The  three  workii  done  up  in  one  handsiome  volume,  bnlfbound,  with  numeroua  platen,  pre- 
senting a  complete  view  of  the  Circulatory,  Neri'oUM,  and  Lymphatic  Systems. 

This  bmik  should  be  in  the  hand  nf  every  medical  I  and  the  reading  of  larger  works.— iV.  Y.  Journal  of 
stndent.    It  in  chesp.  portable,  and   precifiely  the  |  Medicine. 


thing  needeil  in  studying  an  importnnt,  though  diffi- 
cult psrt  of  Anatomy.  — Bostan  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal. 

We  recommend  every  stndent  of  medie'ne  to  pnr- 
ehnse  a  copy  of  this  work,  ss  a  labfir-snving  ma- 
ehiae,  admirnbly  adapted  to  refresh  the  memory, 
with  knowledge  gamed  by  lectnres,  dlssectloBS, 


This  work  is  from  the  pen  of  a  Phtlndelphia  ana- 
touiiiit,  whose  fsmilinr  knowledge  of  the  nuhjecthas 
been  a  ded  by  the  press,  the  result  of  which  is  a  vo- 
lame  of  greiit  beauty  and  excellence.  Its  fine  exe- 
cuthm  commends  it  to  the  stadent  of  Anuttmiv.  It 
requires  no  other  rccommendationi.— IfoMni  /anni. 
o/Medicins  oad  Surgery. 


BI.ANCHARD   &  LEA'B  MEDICAL  ^^^^^H 

WEILL  (JOHN),  wTb^,  ^B 

Snrgenn  tiitUcrenns}-[*i<DlBH<iipita1,AB.{  ud 
FRANCIS  QUftNEY   SMITH,  M.  D., 

!  iK  ANALYirCAL   COMPENDIUM    OP  THE   VARIOUS   BRANCHES 

OF  MEDICAL  SCIENCE;  [or  \be  Um  eiiA  EnBrainBiicm  o(  SlurlenW.     Ssuond  editiiui,  irtiwd 

•  «nd  improved.     Id  one  very  Inrgp  and  hiindiioraely  prinred  roynl  ISmu.  voliimt,  erf  oitr  OOe 

'  UtonHind  pnirei',  wiih  Ibrev  hundred  and  SIty  illualnilinDi  on  woud.    Slmngly  IxMUiJ  'M  tnttbir, 

* -With  raliatlbiindi. 

L  ^  The  speedy  »Bfe  of  •  Uige  impreniwi  of  thin  worii  hB«iflbrdedlolhe«uthr>r*giin(Vineevi*m« 

''*'  -*ie  GtnreciTiesi  of  ib«  rietra  wlitcb  tonuied  iheni  in  ill  preparatiim.    In  meeting  the  demud 

tecond  ediiioo.  ibey  h«re  thorefiire  heeti  dssirou*  lo  rtndar  ir  mure  wonhy  of  ihc  favor  wiih 

ll  ii  but  been  reeefved.    To  BccompJititi  thiE,  Ibey  have  rpured  neiifam-  liaiB  nor  Iul»'i  in  embo- 

f  in  it  iiuch  diwoveries  and  improvemenls  «■  have  been  mule  since  ii»  Gnl  apivirance.  Md 

._  allernlianB  »»  huve  been  BiwffeBled  bj  ils  nraclical  dm  in  the  class  and  eiaminalian-foom. 

inaldenble  modiflcatloni  have  tkus  been  mtruduoE 

especially  in  ihe  panion  devoted  ic 


3v"       .- 

.  NDtwilh.''landing  Ihe  enl 
K  conlldi 

■   In  Iho  npld  eoiir«  of  It , 

■*-  -^'-—  •-  ^ and  rBvJBIr  neMinry  ft 

, .  .jid  ii  n.<l  only  Tulnaila, 

Ku  alouMta  aine  qua  Dan.    The  ma  bafon  ni 


ol  this  Work. 


roth 


II  rineirhica  aad  the  tsteai  tm- 
■ieilly,  ttanaffli 
■' w  Itia 


9  now  belore  Ihe  profdioa. 
iprak  rVoa  e^feH- 


. .. , J  (■paouillr  bkI 

who  sumiiw  their  nupila.  It  will 
rnueh  talMit  by  snnmio*  hioi  raadily  ti<  rccal! 
Ihe  poJBI*  ntioB  which  hi*  puptia  ahuuM  h 
ainlaed.  A  work  ef  th!*  tun  abonld  bn  \ii  Die 
ef  BVaiT  one  who  lakM  papllalDtn  liii  "ilircii 
viawarazamiBlmthent;  aad  Itia  ItuniuFBrin 
thabeilnTHaelnu,  l^lerefV pncitilim-r  wlin 
napUa  provide  hliueir  with  (l,  end  h<-  will  «a4 
labor  n^refmbinr  hi*  ltnnwl«1||cai>niDphfiicil1li 
(hat  lie  will  1»  abl?  lu  do  jniiteatu  hlipnpitaal  • 


S- 


NELIGAN  (J.   MOOAD,  M.  D.,  M.  H.  I. A.,  Slc. 
I  fL  PRACTICAL  TREATISE   ON   DISEASES   OP   THE   BKIN.     In  one 

~   M  royBl  ISoui.  voliuae,  of  334  pages. 

OWEN  (PROF.    R.), 

Amhotof  "  Leolnrrt  on  Cnmimrailvo  ABninmy,"  "  Archatypa  of  iho  8telot«B,"  &o. 

I  ON  THE  DIFFERENT  FORMS  OP  THE  SKELETON,  AND  OF  THE 

TEETH.    One  vol.  royal  ISmo,,  wilh  numerous  illuslrationi.    (Jiul  InjutJ.) 

lin|;ui*hed  smhor  is  a  sulllctlenl  guarantee  that  Ihis  lillle  volnme  will  prov* 

■  ■    -      II  ftudenls  of  ComnarBiive  Anaimny  and  Osletiiisy.     The  in- 

g  will  Bl»t  render  this  worfc  a   tnotrt  valuAbk 


In  ceoloeical 


invealigaljoDg 


\  4(l«Ilalhuii>ry  m 
I  ifMlmce  ol  Ihi* 
|i  iMiilanl  lo  I  hoi 

PHILLIPS  (BENJAMIN),  F.  R.  8.,  &c. 
|*CROFULA;    its  Nature,  ite  Prevalence,  its  CnuBes,  and  the  I'rmcipltis  of  it» 

Treauaenl.    la  one  volume,  oclavo,  with  a  plate,     pp.  330, 

PANCOA9T  (J.),  M.  D., 

PtnCrnoc  of  Analoniy  Id  Iko  JeiTeriun  M«lical  College,  Philadelidiia.fte. 

I  OPERATIVE  SURGERY;  or,  A  Description  and  Demonatnition  of  the  Tarious 

ProceM<eB  of  the  An ;  including  all  the  New  Operation*,  and  exhibiting  Ihe  Stale  of  9«)^r«l 
'  Science  in  ilr  pre-enl  advanced  condition.     Complete  in  one  roval  4io.  -    '  '  —^ 

hller-ptvisdeEcrtptlon  and  eighty  Itu^  4tu.  plitea,  comprising  486  iliualr 
improved. 


ISOMmaol 


v>  far 


le  EngUili  lugiuge  i 


I  ladici 


uu  lo  •eraaio* — K.  Y.  Jtvnti  tf 


PARKER  ILANQSTON), 

Sargenn  l<i  the  l^uarn')  Hoa^lni,  Birnlngham. 

THE  MODERN  TREATMENT  OF  SYPHILITIC  DISEASES,  BOTH  PBl 

HART  AND  SEI^NUARV;  comprisioglheTrenlmentof  Con.MilulionalBndConlirinedSrpU- 
Ua,  by  ■  safe  and  aucoeaaful  method.  With  numenjus  Caie«,  Formula,  and  Clijiiiuil  Obnrv»- 
Uona.  Fmm  ihe  Third  and  entirely  tevrrilien  London  edition.  In  one  n«B[  octavo  rolu^ 
ar3l4  paged.    {Juil  latutd.) 

iin  u(  In  di-icrilie  ■  (tw  iir  iu  mi.r's  ntiiW  ftal 
,.  •  •  •  Wa  can  beariil;  rMi.muo.ad  Mr.  »o- 
I  Mndcra  Tccnlnient  nf  Syphilitic  biaiiaaaa  mm 
dmirabla.  upoiiiinn  uf  the  aubtMl  of  whiak  U 
J,— AM«(t)UM  JIbifkal /anfluj, 


FewDl 


quire 


thai  Mr.  LaniiiloD  Pari 

ireatmrat  of  lyplillii.  lie  caaniil,  tlierafora.  be  ia  kei 
Ihapaajlioa  nf  iiae  who  reqairea  Ihe  aid  nf  Ih*  re-  an 
rfewer  (i<  eaaWe  him  to  brfi^  loli(htt  Srit  wnrh;  i  tit 
bU  M  All  took  haa  ondetiOBt  ut  antlia  fe<fitlun,\ 


AND  SCIENTIFIC   PUBLICATIONS.  aS 

PEHEIRA  (JONATHANI,  M.  D.,  F.  H.  S.,  AND  L.  S. 
THK    ELEMENTS    OF   filATERIA    MEUICA    AND   THERAPEUTIC3. 

Tbird  Amurican  aililion,  culnrged  uu]  iaiproved  by  llie  iiithor:  iiidudins  Nolicei  or  miNiI  o{  Ibe 

" "  .   -  ...  ,  ^  EncircdipiEdiii  <il  Mawria 

,t  of  Male 


EJiled,  1 


I,  M.  v.,  Frofe*! 


rery  large  oclavo  volumes  of  SI 00  poget, 

a  MeiUna,  over  800  pn^a,  wilb  149 

■a  a  very  large  oewvo 


VoLUHB  I. — Lately  issued,  coaluaiog  the  loorgaaic  Male 

iUusiraliont. 
VoLDlu  II. — Nnw  ready,  embracei  ihe  Organic  Malaria  Mcdica,  : 

¥ofurTie  ori250  pagtHj  wilh  two  plale*  and  Ihree  bundred  bondaoDiv  wuuu-culb. 

Tbe  present  edilioti  of  ihii  valuable  and  tluidard  work  will  srhaniw  in  every  rm>peot  iti  well- 
doerred  repulation.  The  care  beiioweil  upon  its  revision  by  ihe  aiiihor  may  be  eiiitintsd  by  Ihe 
fact  Lbal  ila  site  has  been  increased  by  about  Ave  huadred  pofea.  Thewi  addiuon*  ha\-e  extendvd 
Toevary  ponmnoflhe  worlc,  and  embrace  not  oaly  Tbe  maleri*!*  afforded  by  the  recent  edftionaor 
Ibe  pbarniacopieiBs,  bul  also  oil  the  important  inlormallnn  accesfibla  lo  itie  pare  and  indualry  oT 
Ibe  aulhor  in  ireDliHei,  essays,  memoir*,  monograph*,  and  from  cwrreppondenlH  in  vnrious  parte  oT 
lite  ^obe.  In  this  manuer  the  work  compriies  the  moM  recent  and  reliable  Inrurmulioa  rcpeoting 
■II  Ibe  arlictef  of  the  Materia  Medina,  their  natural  aitd  comntercial  history,  chetnioal  and  thera- 
penlieal  properlJea,  preparation,  use*,  doM^snd  modonof  admin ii>t rati rm,  brought  iipio  the  pieteni 


e,wjtb  a 


Is  of  the  Amerii 
cDl  of  it!  mechi 
frntly  extended  and  improved  peries  ol  illuslrali 
Oenlkmen  who  hove  Ibe  firsi  volume  ore  reco 
TluSisl  voliune  will  no  longer  be  rold  separate. 
When  we  remember  that  Philnlojy.  Nitnnil  Hii- 
lory,  Botany,  Chemiitry,  Pliyiiei,  anil  Ibe  Mlero- 
uope,  are  all  brnuiht  rorwara  In  eloelilate  the  tab' 
iaet,  OM  eaniHil  rml  lo  k<  that  the  imiler  boa  hue 
■  work  woriliT  ol  Ihe  aam  of  an  eaeyglapailia  of 
Ilatiiria  Msdlu.  Our  nwo  opiaion  of  lU  nariia  ii 
lo  thai  of  the  whole  prnfra- 
ca  ODaDttin— Biuncly, 
Ila,  li  eiteni,  variei/j 

— ,_--,  -  -  — , — , ^-,  aad  in  luoid  euluaa- 

tim  of  difficBll  and  ceenadlle  eobJeBK,  It  eurpaaei 
mil  Mliai  worU  i«  HaUrla  Mejiea  Ultwna  pnb- 
lldied."  Wennnol eloeettaiinotioa without allad- 

atn  Ihe  epfcial  additlrauiifthB  AmericuD  editor, 
jeh  pertain  to  tbe  promlaeaB  vegetable  prodae- 
ligaaot  >kia  cnaalrTi  aad  to  Ibe  dWliooa  of  the 
trailed  Suiei  Pharnueiipnin,  laeoanectlon  with  all 

ftRMtobyii,  ThslllDilralioMhavebesalncreaaed, 
— J  I*..  -j"fu  t,.  pf;  Corson "  — "  ■■ 


id  in  oddilioD 
to  adapt  it  iboroQghly 
An  equal  improvement ' 
It  is  printed  from  nu« 


the  U  a.  Pharm 


ir  Carton,  haa 
Dablein 


(BMlad  in  a 


!r  light  than 


irhleh  thnnld  ne  nmnd  in  thetibnrir  of' 
— iVtu  rot*  Jmnti  tf  Uttiiai  a> 

•  t(,  March,  lau.         ^ 


good  white  paper,  with  a. 
icaeoded  lo  complete  their  oopiea  wilboul  delay. 

impleted  under  the  nperTl^niaf 


>theri 


)•  by  f«r  the  i 


EBiliih  leagunffe,  and  Willi  whilr  n«di«i 

to  bi|  »nias,  as  lo  hii  learainc  and 
Jntn'cu  Jtimtal  •^i'tann.cr,  March, 


Dt.  PBieira  ha)  beea  at  K'oat  palni  lo  latcwlaea 
tnin  hiewnih,  ant  nnly  oil  the  iBrurmatioit  oa  li* 
natural,  eh emlee I,  Bad  eenuaereinl  histoFy  nf  aiMl- 
Bines,  whiah  nlglil  he  aertiatable  lo  Ihe  ekyrfete 
aad  •nrce«ai  but  whatever  Buaht  enable  bia^teiMl- 

■Tiber  for  prepariBg  iimlie(Bei 


maBBsr  nieulnled  M  iaiemi  as  well 
the  riadar.— r*<  BdutaisA  UuUcal  a 


J^fta" 


HUMAN  HISTOLOGY,  in  ila  applicatioDa  to  PhyeioloCTand  General  Patltokgyj 

designed  as  B  Text-Book  for  Medical  Student!.     With  numerous  UiuilrBtianB.     Ja  one  bandsome 


designed  ni 

royal  ISmo.  volume.     {Pnparing.) 

The  subject  of  thin  work  is  one,  the  growing  ijTiporlance  ol 


hirleen  ycarr,  i 


ill  tie  II. 


ruugUy  adapted  to  Ihe 


basis  of  Anatomy  and 

--'an  aclinowiedjr  ' 

»  as  a  teacber  [ 

of  the  student. 


PIRRIEIWILLIAMl,  F.  R.  8.  E., 

Profmmrof  Burgerj  ia  IheUoivoriiij-of  Aberfleea. 

THE    PRINCIPLES   AND  PRACTICE  OP  SURGERY.    Edited  by  Jomf 

Nkili^M.  D.,  Profei-sor  of  Surgery  in  ihe  Penna.  Medicol  College,  Surgeon  to  the  Pennsylvania 
Hospital,  &c.     In  one  very  haudsaine  octavo  voliune,  of  780  pages,  with  316  ilUistrationa. 

0  olhet  lorjleal  wnrli  of  a  rwion- 1  arrived.  ^Prpf.^Pitrin,^lu  the  werk  heftwe  a»,  ta* 


eloaily 


■Ma  alua,  wherein 

ttoa,  or  where  enbji 
taSfM^nt  Sum. 

There  li  seareelj  a  diKBse  of  Ihe  bona  or  soft 
iwru,  rrseiare,  nrdiilneaiion.thai  is  ant  illastTaied 

' ts  w(»od-im«raviB|«.    Thea,  aaBln,  ovsry 

I  eniployedby  Ihe  Borgeiai  la  IBUB  rspre- 
Thete  eiwravlaga  are  not  oalr  eortMl,  bul 


IB  prineipleiof  inijary.a-- 
■ar*  ood  affaelual  pnetlee  BnawutAnm  tbMI. 
Perhsf  ■  no  work  apnn  IhU  aalOHl  hereioAiia  taoMd 
i*  SD  full  DpoB  the  uiieBiie  of  iha  vl  of  euigary.— 

lurgFry  lalliBEolliSk 

■  manual  for  nadeata, 


I 

1 


I 


I 


PARR18H    (EDWAnD>, 
>n  Pnetim  Pbiiniucr  >nrt  Ma»iiJi  HadiH  [■  the  foMirlmiU  Aeadenj-  nt  Mcdicint,  tr. 

\  A  PllAOTlCAL  INTRODUOTfON    TO  PHARMACY-     Designea  na  a  Tc«- 

'  JJook  lur  (be  Siuilenl,  >nd  a*  u  Guide  lo  rbe  Phyeician  and  I'liiirmRCHtiiitil.     Wilb  nuiDFnan 
'Furlnuteimd  IlluairairoDs.     In  one  hand^^ome  ocuvo  volume.     {Nrar/y  Sfodg .) 

a  elemenlarf  [eit>bouk  on  Ihii  subject  hai  long  been  fell  and  aclraowl 


I  While  vnrl  Hloree  of  inlbnnnlian  on  nil  the  cullsienJ  brant'hesor  jiliun 

"uhr  and  Kedwuud,  Ihe  U.  S,  Dl'pen^iory,  the  FtinrniBcopieia,  1' 
vn  no  conipmdious  manual  jirewnling  willlin  ■  modenle  cmnpiiHi 
uumHruble  minor  deliiii*  wliich  makH  up  ihe  everyday  bii'iucM  of 

U  taa  been  Ihe  ohwoi  ofihe  luihurio  nipply  ihi» <  ..  i-^i-  . 

;  in  iniiniresily  iiidli>pe(i«blBAii»  ""lily  "■"'"  """■" 
.    ^        .  dialQDUB  fioin  drug  Mnnta,  aadobliguil  lu  uitiwuiM:  lus  mi 

iilmrued  with  ihe  elemenl*  or  ibrrspeulica  aud  Ihe  ei»enli*Ip  of 

uiiuiu)  al  liiciuniii,  he  luu  bilhano  burn  obliged  lu  learn  for  biinielf  lbs  delalli 
mpuunding,  and  preparing  medi  ' —      t-l..._i_ 


iLinial  ID  Kuth 


rs^Li 


ilry  phy,i, 
llie  Phsrir 


II  hardly  be  le 


i>elf  lbs  deiaiU  oi  i»v>ciibiiia. 

wilba  obapderuo  lba"ouiii" 

ihe  iljflereut  ntLicle*,  their  variouii  lUndu  buI  o>iiii[Mraliin*  ud- 


\«fi 


m 


.ioable,  Willi  dire- 


bribed,  »[dainE 
>e  easily  cumprehended  — ■"  - 
,  and  under  each  head  \oe  vt 
ioDR  Tor  maliiiig  Ibem,  giving 


referred  I  a 


f  iHu.    AU  Ihe  ofllciDi 

with  many  empirical  oneg  of  iDlerei>t,  and  uuuierou*  new  onee  derivi 
juiEhed  phyiieians.  E^pot^ial  a[|enlion  baa  been  betiowed  on  Ute 
I  insm  imporlanl  al  wbiub  ai«  minutely  deiwribed,  pBiliculariy  Ihow  derived  I 
K  Uula,  wbiob  have  of  laie  ailrat'ied  ra  much  aileuiion,  aud  wuieb  Ibe  auihur  ha*  ThoriH^Uy 
r  SvcBligaled.  The  chapters  on  exiemporaneoui  pbarmaijy  contain  clear  aitd  ocoume  inMiiKtiMM 
[.  Bf.  willing  pieacripliaiu,  teleoling,  combiaing,  digpenBing,  and  ci>mpc'inding  ntedieiue*,  uiakMii 
■  jswder*,  pill?,  miilurr      •—    ■--     —-'-■'- .-.-..•......  i  ..     . 


a!>j»g  a 


leroua  Ublca  inlerrpened  ihruughoul  elucidiiii 
■t«rer  by  >  large  number  of  eugmving*.     Care  hai  been  lakea  in  bI 
iMuibe  llie  simpleBt  apparaius  and  pruoedures  aHiirdmg  wlihI*aclory  re 
iritae<Ulilitir,bulbaHa  loacher  of  pharmacy,  and  asa  Draelioalpharmoi' 
I  Mlibi  hmiliarily  with  the  wanlp  and  necesrllh 


and  of  hi 


ROKITANSKY  (CARL',    M.  D., 
Caralorof  ihalnipeiiul  P^iholngiwl  Muieum,  and  Prnf(»t>i  ni  Ihe  Unfveniiy  of  Viaana,  A4 

I  4.    MANUAL    OF    PATHOLOGICAL    ANATOM?.     Pour  Tolumra 

bound  in  iwo.     {Niarly  Brady.) 
Tol.  I.— Manual  oIGeneml  PBIhalnRical  Anatomy.     Translated  by  W.  E.  Swims. 
I   Tot.  II.— I'Blbotogical  Anatomy  of  the  Abduiuiual  Viteera.     Translated  by  Edwakd  Si 
1  M.D. 

k  7ul.  111.— Palhologtual  Anatomy  oftlia  Uonea,  Curtilsgei',  Miisctei,  and  ?kin,  Ce'liilar  and  fi 

Tintue.  i^-roUK  aiid'Alucout  MembrBoe,  and  Nervous  System.     Truii-lalcd  by  C  H.  Mcmai. 

M-  IV.— Palhulugira]  Anaiaiuy  of  the  Uraana  of  Kefpiratiuo  aud  Cireulaliuii,     TiaiKlatsd  by  & 

E.  Oat. 

To  rendar  this  large  and  important  work  more  ea^y  nf  reftivnra,  and  at  the  same  lime  le»a  eum- 

breua  and  coitly,  the  publubert  bava  arranged  ibe  four  vuluinei  io  two,  rclnining.  however,  Ua 

wparau  paging,  tie. 

The  piiblisltera  (eel  much  p!ea>ure  in  presenting  to  the  profes*ioa  of  Ibe  United  Stales  tbegiot 
WorkofProf.  Robiiansky,  whiuh  i"  universally  referred  toa«lbe  flnndard  of  ■iillHiniy  by  ilwpk- 
IliologlslR  of  all  iialiun«.  Under  the  aa^pics»  of  Ibe  Sydenham  Siicicif  n(  Londuni  Ihe  civmlUMf 
labor  of  four  translators  has  nt  length  overoome  the  alnio*l  insuperahle  diSicullim  whiuh  bava  W 
loo^  preVPuIed  Ihe  Bppearanc«  of  the  Wurk  in  au  Eiiglirh  drW'B,  while  tbe  uUitimt  mailaftow 

publJ^heil  lurm.     To  a  work  so  widely  known,  eulouy  is  imnece<^ry,  and  the  publi-her*  wowU 
merely  stale  tbal  it  ninlHius  the  results  of  not  lets  than  thiktv  tuousahd  poi'-fliorfssa  exai 
lions  madebyihc  ambor,  diligently  cotiipnred,  geueriilized,  and  wrought  iulu  one  cumpleii 


RIG8Y  lEOWAHO),  M.  D., 

FhydL-iiB  10  Ihe  Ocnerat  Lying-m  Ilus|>lu1,  &e. 

A   SYSTEJI   OF   MlilWlFERY.     With    Notes  aod   Additional   Dluat 

Second  American  Edition.     One  volume  octavo,  433  pagea. 


ROYLE  <J.  FORBES),   M.  D. 
HATERtA  MEDICA  AND  TUKltAPEUTICS  j  ipcluding  the  Preparationi 

the  PbarmacoHxias  of  London,  Edinburgh,  Dublin,  and  of  Ibr  United  Siaius.     W'lih  HianfM 
medicines,     bdiied  by  Joseph  Csason,  H.  D.,  Prolessor  of  Materia  Mnlim  and  rharmaOf 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.     With  nioety-eigbl  dluslrtUiuns.     In  uite  iacgc  octavo  toliua 
of  about  seven  hundred  pages. 
Tlila  work  Is,  indi-ed,  a  noil  valaable  nae,  and  I  dnplinni  na  the  other  utirBmB,  whieh  are 

will  til  uu  an  ImpiirUM  vacincy  thai  Bililed  he-    sarilr  iinpeifpel  fr-m  Ihrft  inull  e ' 

lw«M  Dr.   Pfreira'i   mnil   Intned  and  eomplEie  I  narf  J.>n>(ii  Jfi<>»(  N»i». 
9MaM  itt  Maieiia  MediM,  aM  ibe  eiais  uf  pro-  | 
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RAMSBOTHAM  (FRANCIS  HJ,  M.D. 

THE  PRINCIPLES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  OBSTETRIC  BIEBICINE  AND 

SURGERY,  in  reference  to  the  Process  oC  Parturition.  A  new  and  enlarged  edition,  thoronghljr 
revived  by  the  Author.  With  Additions  by  W.  V.  Kbatino,  M.  D.  In  one  lar^e  and  handsome 
imperial  octavo  volume,  of  050  page5,  with  sixty-four  beautiful  Plates,  and  numerous  Wtiod-cuta 
iu  the  text,  containing  in  all  nearly  two  hundred  large  and  beautiful  figures.  {Nuia  Ready.) 

In  calling  the  attention  of  the  profession  to  the  new  edition  of  this  standard  work,  the  publishers 
would  remark  that  no  eflbrts  have  been  spared  to  secure  fur  it  a  continuance  and  exteni^ion  of  the 
remarkable  favor  with  which  it  has  been  received.  The  last  London  isisue,  which  wa;»  coniiidenft- 
Uy  enlarged,  has  received  a  further  revision  from  the  author,  especially  for  ihis^  country.  Its  pan- 
nage through  the  press  here  has  been  8UPer\'iscd  by  Dr.  Keating,  who  has  made  numerous  addi- 
tions with  a  view  of  presenting  more  fully  whatever  was  necessary  to  adapt  it  thuroughly  to 
American  modes*  of  practice,  in  its  mechanical  execution,  n  like  superiority  over  former  editions 
will  be  found.  The  plates  have  all  been  re-engraved  in  a  new  and  beautiful  Myle ;  many  additional 
iilu!«trations  have  been  introduced,  and  in  every  point  of  typographical  nni>h  it  will  l>e  found  one  of 
the  handsomest  issues  of  the  American  press.  In  its  present  improved  and  enlarged  form  the  pub- 
li^he^s  therefore  confidently  ask  for  it  a  place  in  every  medical  library,  as  a  text-book  lor  the  6tudeat| 
or  a  manual  for  daily  reference  by  the  practitioner. 

Ftom  Prof.  Hodge  ^  0/  lAc  Univtrtitf  0/  Pa. 
To  the  American  public,  it  is  innst  vnlunlile,  from  itii  intriniiic  undoubted  excellence^  and  as  being 
the  belt  authorized  exponent  of  British  Midwifery.    Its  circulation  will,  1  trust,  be  extensive  throughout 
our  country. 


The  publisher!  hnve  ihown  their  appreciation  of  1  cine  and  Suri^ery  to  our  lihraryr,  and  confidently 
the  merits  of  this  work  nnd  secured  its  success  by  rfcommcnd  it  to  our  readers,  with  the  assuraae^ 
the  tmly  ele^nnt  style  in  which  they  hnve  brought '  that  it  will  not  disappoint  their  most  sanguine  ex* 
itimt,  excelling  thcoiselves  in  its  production,  es|>e-    pevtations.— H^oiens  Lmiu«t. 

^'"i^l  *"  il:"  ^''*'?\.  *'  •■  ***^'*^«^«^  *rif  ^**/»  ^'"■'  It  «•  unnecessary  to  say  nnything  in  regard  to  the 
and  has  the  emphHtjc  endorsement  of  Prof.  Uodge,  o,i,ity  „f  ij,i,  ^^^t.  It  is  already  Appreciated  in  our 
as  the  best  "iwnent  of  British  Midwifery.  W  e  country  for  ihr  value  of  the  matter  the  clearness  of 
know  of  no  tcxt-book  which  deserves  in  all  respects  ii,  .tyfe  „„j  the  fulness  of  its  illustrations.  To  the 
to  b^more  highlv  recommended  to  students,  nnd  we  phy.icjan's  library  it  is  iudispennable,  while  to  the 
cooM  wish  to  see  It  in  the  handsofeverv  practitioner  it  J^^^  .,  ^  text.bo«.k,  from  which  to  extract  the 
for  they  will  find  it  mvaluable  for  reference.-Afed.  material  for  laying  the  foundation  of  nn  education  im 
G«K«nc.  >  ohsirtriciil  science,  it  has  no  superior.— OAio  M$d, 

But  once  in  a  long  time  some  brilliant  genius  rears    and  Surg.  Journal. 
his  head  above  the  horizon  t»f  science,  and  ill u mi- I      _„       .,,,...,  ,  ,..  . 

nates  and  purifies  every  department  that  he  investi-  ,  We  m'iII  only  add  that  the  student  will  learn  from 
giites;  and  his  works  become  types,  by  which  innn-  '  !'  ■'*  he  need  ti>  know,  and  the  practitii»ner  will  find 
merable  imitators  injHiel  their  feeble  prtiduclioos. .  »^  *■»"*•*»•'*>>  "'"encc, surpassed  by  none  olbar.— 
Such  a  genius  we  find  in  the  younger  RaroslMUham,  ■  ^^t^o*eop§. 

and  such  a  type  we  find  in  the  work  now  before  us.  I  The  character  and  merits  of  Dr.  Ramsbotham*a 
The  binding,  paper,  type,  the  engravings  and  winhI-  |  work  are  so  well  known  nnd  thoroughly  estaldished, 
cuts  are  alfso  excellent  as  to  make  this  bcMik  one  of  that  comment  is  unnecessary  and  pniisr  superfluous, 
tlie  finest  specimens  of  the  art  of  printing  that  have  The  illustrations,  which  nre  numerous  and  accurate, 
given  such  a  world-wide  reputation  to  its  enterpri-  j  are  rxtrnled  in  the  highest  style  of  art.  We  cannot 
sing  ami  liberal  publishers.  We  welcftine  Rnras-  j  too  highly  reroinmend  the  work  to  our  readers.— Sf. 
bothaiu*s  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medi-  1  Louis  Med.  and  Snrg.  Journal. 

mCORD  (P.),  M.  D., 
Surgeon  to  the  Uopital  du  Midi,  i^aris,  &e. 


flOy  large  quarto  plates,  comprising  one  hundred  and  seventeen  beautifully  colored  illustrations. 
In  one  large  and  handsome  quarto  volume. 

BY  THX  SAX!  AUTHOR.      (Loitlf  Pubiijtketi,) 

A  TREATISE  ON  THE  VENEREAL  DISE AS W.    By  John  Hunter,  P. R. S. 

With  copioua  Additions,  by  Ph.  Kicord,  M.  D.    Edited,  with  Notef,  by  Freeman  J.  Bumstead, 
M.  D.    In  one  handfome  octavo  volume,  of  d^O  pages,  with  plates. 

Every  one  will  recognize  the  auractiveness  and 
value  which  this  work  derive*  from  ihus  pre»eniii  g 
the  opinion*  of  thcM  two  masters  side  by  side.  Buu 
It  must  be  admined,  what  has  made  the  foriune  of 


the  book,  is  the  fact  ihat  it  contains  ihe  '*mo9t  com- 

ftfie  emliodiiueiit  of  the  veriiat>ie  riocirincs  of  the 
fupilwl  du  Mull,"  which  h.in  ever  been  mRde  public. 
The  (lortrinal  ideanof  M.  Ricord.  idenii  which,  if  not 
universally  adopted,  are  inconirMably  dominanL  have 
heretofore  only  lireninierpreicd  by  moreor  les•l^kllful 
seeretaries,  sometimes  accredited  and  sometimes  uoi. 


In  the  noiAM  to  Hunter,  the  master  rabstitntiHi  him- 
self for  his  iiiierprei<frs,  and  gives  his  original  ihonghtfl 
to  the  world,  in  a  nummary  form  it  in  true,  bni  in  a 
lucid  mid  iHirffciiy  iiiteilifihle  manner.  In  concia* 
»<ioii  we  can  say  that  this  is  iiicoiitesiably  ihe  best 
ireaiixe  on  syphilis  with  which  we  are  acquaiiiied, 
and.  as  we  do  not  oden  employ  the  phra»e,  we  may 
'  he  picuscu  lur  exprcMing  the  hope  lhat  it  msy  tind 
a  plHce  III  Ihe  lihrary  of  every  physician — Firgiisui 
Mtd.  and  Surg.  JoummL 


BY   THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

LETTERS  ON  SYPHILIS,  addressed  to  the  Chief  Editor  of  the  Union  Mddicale. 

With  an  Introduction,  by  Amedee  Latour.    Translated  by  W.  P.  Lattimore,  M.  D.    In  one  neat 
octavo  volinne  of  270  pages. 

BT  THE  SAME   AtJTHOR. 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  VENEREAL  DISEASES.    With  a  Thc» 

pentioal  Siimiuary  and  i5pecial  Formulary.   Translated  by  Sidnet  Doanb,  M.  D.   Founh  edition. 
Dims  volume,  octavo,  ."UO  nac'cs. 


BLANCHARD   &   LEA'S   MSDICAL 


SMITH    (HENRY    H.),   M.  O., 

Kirnf  Barjory  in  llie  Unfyeriily  nf  I'nnnj'lTiirtii,  Ab;  _ 

■.klNOa  SURGKRY;  or,  HinU  on  the  Every-day  Duliee  of  the'Sni^w.     IIli»- 

tralcd  by  Ivra  hiiiiilKd  and  rorl^'-wvcn  illui^ratioiiF.     Thiril  nail  eit1ai^i:cl  edilion.    In  one  huid- 
MOe  ruynJ  ISino.  voluma.    ppl  4A6. 


BleV 


iE^S: 


ipltnl  lilllo  h.HJlc  it  i«.  .  .  Mtnc7t  Svntrf. 
.  U  FHlly  Uajur  Siirgcry,  nnd  uyilMnt 


worth  hi.vi,«, 
iile  Cioiik  oC  Or, 


y,  am 
Sow 


_d  Ihli  liiile  tmot  ot  tfi.  Smiih'i^Jbd.- 

_  blitanaltfa]  lillle  work  hai  keen  conipil«1  wtlh 
■tf^Hnr  mllie  wDDtinr  (lie  praree-iniiln  llienmltsi 

■"--^  -  -d  bU  l.ln-™.    Well  ndnplrt  W  ntn  the 
s  a«  (BbjiKIe  or  which  il 


:  Tba.di 


tnted  IhrougN- 


dtiniulietl  lif  the  i 


IB  aii<i.  am  Suit 


itN  ANATOMICAL  ATLAS,  iUuBtrative  of  the  Slrocture  of  tlio  Human  Body. 

*i  on?  volunm,  large  imperial  oclavn,  with  Hboiil  six  hundred  and  611/  beaahliil  ligiire». 
k(«c  Kjretra  are  well  KlFeiedj  inri  nreicnl  ■  .  Ula  Die  itDdeit  uptia  Uis  cooi|ilttii>B  i>r  Uiie  Atlaii 


.  ftl  ftbrie,  II 

t  jWm  whieh  r 


h»  ytt  appamnl  i  ai 
tlfuNrnnnerlawkic 


ilia-'fBtnp'Mi 
littu'joynuU. 


SARGENT  IF.  W.I,  M.  D. 
ON  BANDAGLVG  AND  OTHER  POINTS  OF  MINOR  SURGERY,    la 

one  hail  dm  me  royal  13m(i.  vuluota  of  nearly  400  puEIos,  with  1S8  wood-culs. 
_  Th>  wry  beat  nrnninl  nf  Minor  BnrKPrr  wr  have  I     We  liBTenrefBllj-ennilnedlHIiwfirk.aBdBMll 


.  asd  ihlflf  wnod-enn 

trWiJ' wkeaailootor'a  renotaiiuB  htagi  on™    nn  h 

rry  ai»h  a  VDlame  aa  Mr.  flar-  |  cetTr: 
coat-iHiekei, 


M  CAarlrnm  UMfnl  ymraal. 


V  hllcli.ot  Ifai 
''nM'aalWvyi 

Strata  Mii.  Jfinial. 

SKEV  IFREDEHICIC  O,  F.  R.  S.,  &c. 
OTEEATIYE  SURGKRY.     In  olg  very  bandsome  octavo  volui 


__ ,_      .   (Wfc«* 

•atvt  beaBiiCDl  irl]rti~ 


HUMAN  ANATOMY.     Revised,  with  NoIcb  and  Ailditiona,  by  Joseph  Loot, 

..  ^      ^  ......  ,     ....    1 ..  ..  _..        jj,  ,bum  IhfneOO   himdrcd  pages.     BeauntoDjr 


■a  largo 
li  uvor  five  hundred  cngnivinga  i 

calevlited 


M.D. 

Ijluilrated 

Itiilndml-.. 

•■■eoDlieal  ataffy,  ity  plBCiag  bernre  the  lEudeal 

I   Hb*  trlatin  iniH'riance  b(  eaeh  t   aad  lo  itiiruily 
'laira  tha  differeab  |iarta  bwa  inierwoTea,  that  an 
tliia  walk  ihB  baaii  a(  hie  ilvdiea, 
are  any  ennia  for  BeiHwIlag  or 
r  iBtportain  partteolata  eaBnecied 


ha  wiU  And     .  . 

ad  piactii'iil  ni  to  derend  him  tri..   _ 


IVahBTaankealtatinniBiMinininnrilng  Uililrt*- 

leet  lo  tliB  Engllih  languaie:  and  the  uBl;  oat, 
parhapa,  Ib  asy  tiBgitKict,  wii«h  brlor*  U>*  MU 
i>r  knnwjHln  Mrwiird  to  the  inoal  rrceni  diwa- 
Teri«.-Tt<  Siliiitilrrk  M*rf.  and  3u'».  Jnntt. 
Admirably  ea|pnlalr«  infmai  ihr  i.h]«I  rnr  wklct 


e:" 


rk  in  the  Bogllali  UncBaea  bi  k( 
Uuxia'.  Klerauila  ot  Xaalooiy— 


STANLEY  (EDWARD). 
A  TREATIRE  ON  DISEASES  OF  THE   BONES.     In  one  vol«m«,  octaw, 

Mlra  dolli,  380  page*.  

SOLLY  (S'AMUEL),   F.  R.  S. 
THE    HUMAN    BRAIN;    iCa  Stnioture,  Physiology,  and  Disetwea.     Whh  a 

Do«crjpiion  of  lhi>  Typlml  Fotnii'  -r  ihe  Bruin  in  Ihp  Animal  Kinplom.    From  iha  9«c<ad  ui4 
mucb  eulargeil  Loodun  edition,     lu  on«  oolavo  vulume  oTSUO  pagvi,  with  ISO  wood-uuia. 
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STILLS  (ALFREOI,  M.  D. 

PRINCIPLES    OP    GENERAL    AND    SPECIAL    THERAPEUTICa     In 

iiBad«eme  ootdvo.    {PfepariMg\) 


SIMON  (JOHN),  F.  R.  S. 
GENERAL    PATHOLOGY,    as  condneive  to  the  EstablisfameDt  of  Rational 

PrkKsiplefl  ^r  the  Pretention  and  Cure  of  Disease.    A  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  St. 
Thomas's  Hoi«pital  dunng  the  summer  Session  of  1890.    lu  one  neat  octbv^o  voltuue,  of  2t2 


SMITH  (W.  TYLER),  M.  D., 

Physician  Accoucheur  to  St.  Mnry's  Hospilal,  Ac. 

ON   PARTURITION,   AND   THE   PRINCIPLES   AND   PRACTICE   OF 

OBSTETlilCS.    Ia  one  large  duodecimo  volume,  of  400  pages. 

BY  THE  SAME  AtTTHOR. — {NoW  Rs4uff.) 

A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON  THE  PATHOLOGY  AND  TREATMENT 

OF  LEUCORRIICEA.    With  numerous  illustrations.    In  one  rery  handsome  octavo  volume  ol 
about  250  iMigcs. 

work  will  be  raflicJeBt  to  prove  its  value,  and  we 
hope  more  than  rnough  to  induce  every  practitioner 
to  study  it  for  himset?. — The  Lancet. 

The  above  list  enntnins  simply  the  p^eneral  head- 
ings of  the  difierent  chapters;  to  iiiive  enumerated 

further 
exceed 
regret; 
because  we  think  a  perusal  of  the  extm'cts  girea 
will  induce  the  reader  to  examine  the  work  for  him- 
8(if ;  nnd  we  would  ndvise  all  who  am  unxiouc  for 
correct  ideas  respecting  these  discharges,  and  thek 
sources,  to  possess  themselves  o(  il.^ — Dnklin 
Pre**, 


The  investigntion  of  the  pathology  and  treatment 
of  leucorrhaMi  is  a  Uisk  that. may  well  en^sige  the 
time  and  energies  of  the  i^ost  philosophical  and 
Skilled  physiciitn ;  and  there  are  few  men  morecapa- 
ble  of  conducting:  and  deducing  important  observn- 

tioas  frorn  sucli  a  study  than  the  author  of  the  ore-  ^,|  j,,^  Bubjccls  discusse*!,  or  to  have  made  fur 
senttreatise.lJr.  Tyler Smilhjs previous researoh/»s!„tracts,  would  have  compelled  us  much  to  ex< 
■ot  less  than  his  devotion  to  physiology  and  scientific  „„r  limits.  This,  however,  we  scarcely  reg 
meoicme,  point  him  out  as  (»ne  eminently  calculated  ..  .>  ...  '       n 

to  throw  light  on  many  subjects,  which  less  able 
men  might  fail  to  elucidste.  We  consequently  take 
his  work  in  hand  with  high  expectations  and  we 
have  not  been  in  the  least  disappointed.  The  fore- 
going  cursory  exominatioQ  of  Dr.  Tyler  Smith's 


SIBSON  (FRANCIS),    M.  D., 
Physician  to  St.  Mary's  Hospital. 

MEDICAL  ANATOMY.     Illustrating  the  Form,  Structure,  and  Position  of  the 

Internal  Orrans  in  Health  and  Disease.    In  large  imperial  quarto,  with  splendid  colored  plate*. 
To  nratch  "Maolise's  Surgical  Anatomy."    Part  I.    (iVaor/y  Rtady,) 


SCHOEOLER  (FIVIEDRICHt,  PH.D., 

Pri>feaiior  of  the  Nataml  Soicaees  at  Worms,  &c. 

THE  BOOK  OF  NATURE;   on  Elementary  Introduction  to  tho  Scienoen  of 

Physics,  Astronomy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology,  Botany,  Zool6gy,  and  Phj'sioloffy.  First 
Amerioun  edition,  with  a  Glo>sury  and  other  Additions  and  Improvements;  from  the  second 
English  edition.  Translated  from  the  hixth  German  edition,  by  Hrnry  Mkdlock,  F.  C.  S.,  9iJp. 
In  one  thick  volume,  small  octavo,  of  alx)ut  seven  hundred  pages,  with  679  illustrations  on  wood. 
Suitable  for  the  higher  Schools  and  private  students.     {Now  Ready.) 


This  volume,  as  its  title  shows,  covers  nearly  all 
the  sciences,  and  emlMKlies  ii  vast  amoiiai  of  informa- 
tion for  instruction.    No  other  work  that  wc  have 


seen  preseats  the  reader  with  so  wide  a  range  of  elv* 
meolary  koowledge,  with  so  full  illustrutiiins,  at  *• 
cheap  a  rate.— Su/iinom's  Journal^  Nov.  18S3. 


TOMES  (JOHN)     F   R   S« 
A  MANUAL  OP  DENTAL  PRACTICE. '  Iliustrated  by  numerous  engraving! 

on  Wood.    In  one  hand-some  volume.    {Preparitig,) 


TRANSACTIONS  OF  THE   AMERICAN    MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION. 
VOLUME  VIIT,  for  1855,  8vo.,  extra  cloth.     (Nearly  Ready.) 

A  (bw  complete  sets  can  Ktill  l>e  had,  in  eight  volumes,  price  $38.    App(ica(ion«  and  romittanets 
lobe  made  to  CAaPAR  Wistkr,  M.  D.,  Tresvurer,  Philadelphia. 


•^« 


These  volumes  are  published  by  and  sold  for  arcount  ofth;;  Association. 


TODD  (R.  B.),  M.  D.,  AND  BOWMAN  (WILLIAM),  F.  R.  S. 

PHYSIOLOGICAL    ANATOMY   AND    PHYSIOLOGY  OF  31AN.     With 

n«meroHs  handsome  wood-eats.    Parts  I,  II,  and  III,  in  one  octavo  volume,  592  pages.     Part  IV 
will  complete  the  work. 

The  first  portion  of  Part  IV,  with  numerotts  oHginal  illtiiilniiions,  was  published  in  tho  Mcdieal 
Hews  and  Library  for  1853,  and  the  completion  will  l>e  issued  immediately  on  its  appoaranc*  m 
London.  Those  who  have  subscribed  hince  the  appearance  of  the  pre<iedmg  portion  of  the  work 
•haw  tke  three  parte  by  imui)  oo  remiilanoe  olfai  SO  to  the  pvblishenr. 


p 


BLANCHARD  ft   LGA'3   MKDII 


TANNER   IT.    H.) 


M.  D., 


U  (ur  Wo.ni 


MANUAL  OV  CLINICAL  MEDICINE  AND  PHYSICAL  DIAGN(^S. 

Hclded  Tho  Co*)  of  Elhica  of  l!ie  Amerk-an  Mrdiiai  A.wiciaiicm.     I.,  une  nwi 
.1  limo.,  cWra  cloih.  (/njf  Rtady.) 

Tbe  ubjpct  of  ihia  tillle  work  is  lo  liirnifh  ihs  prnclilianer,  in  s  condenKd  ind  convenient  eom- 
r  jsi,  and  al  a.  iriHing  coil,  wilb  aftuide  tai  Um  tUily  oiigMicieT  dT  his  prai^l  iss-  A  iirgis  ponlonof 
tha  votuRif  i4orcuplpd  wtita  JolBilftuf  diagnostio  aymplom*,  olBBudDd  uwlur  tbe  difliiivai  iMifrof 
difea'tc-  Tht>,  In  iinsll^  fa  Well  HTonh  the  prioe  ofiM  book,  bui  iu  addiiion,  ihero  will  Im  Aiuait  an 
iniaicnae  amouul  of  inrarmariMi,  nol  umatlf  loiichiiil  upon  in  IIhs  ifiLenialic  works,  or  raUWred 
ihruiighom  many  diHumt  voliimae — such  as  fconetal  rules  Tot  condncl,  laliing  notes,  clinio«l  exami- 
naiionoT  children  and  ofihs  InuiM,  paM-manein  exHininaiion*,  ffl«Jicu-les>'«"'"inDii>">*-e"ini- 
naliiHiii  for  Iffe  fanDrance,  iaflnunoals  employed  In  diagnoaia,  aucta  as  ibe  roicrownpif.  ie!i<.  ihe 
spirumelrr,  dynamoineler,  slethuiaeter,  steiiioiicopi),  pleiiineler,  uphliuilnioH'oiK,  Fpeciid 
sound,  io. ;  ilireelions  for  Iho  ohKmicBl  and  micrujcopieal  PXamioaltun  of  \he  Wood,  uf 
See.  iie, ;  with  many  olber  tubjecti  of  equal  impnrlance  wbieh  hilbeno  the  young  praci 
hull  to  Ixsni  in  a  great  meuure  from  espiirience  alone.  Allhini|ch  neoesnirily  (reated  in  a  cmdeiiMd 
innnner,  the  topics  will  be  Innnd  loemlira<-e  Ihe  InieM  and  must  npproved  modes  of  procedure,  while 
Ihe  addiiion  or  the  admimljle  "  Code  of  Elbirs"  of  Iho  Amerimn  Hedi<.'Bl  AsKocialiun  fenders,  jl 
complete  at  a  guide  lur  Ihe  vtudenl  and  aa  ■  niannal  of  daily  reference  (bribe  younjcer  pracliliunet. 

Those  who  desira  lo  use  il  aa  a  vade-inecuoi  lor  ibu  pociial,     "    '--'---      -  -  ' ■  -- 

flexible  cigih. 


tfDpie»  ntttiy  dooe  ^ia 


MEDICAL  JUKISPRUDENCE. 

Enelish  Edilion.   WilhNulesi 
M.D.    ■ 


lo  work  on  Medial  Jurli 


.  R.  8., 

ruilL-ntB  snil  Cheiniilry  in  Guy's  Hinpiul. 

Third  American,  from  the  fourth  and  ii 

ences  toAmericnn  Deeieiotis.  byEnwAKo  H*K 
bout  seven  hundred  pages.    {Jutt  lumtd.) 


the  inhjeDi  tan  bs  mt  Ibid 
I  more  eluiciy  oi  profitably  i 


n«,  fni 
tt  thtrer.j 


brm..relikelylo.ffot< 
rcTeeomnriidllaslhe 
ily  OS..-.- 
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THOMSON  (A.T.),  M.  D.,  F.  R.  8.,  tc. 
DOMESTIC  MANAGEMENT  OP  THE  SICK  ROOM,  necessary  in  ud  of 

Hedlml  Trealment  Ibr  the  Cure  of  Di-«ases.     Edited  by  R.  E.  GaimTU,  M.  D.     In  one  Isfge 
H>yol  larao.  volume,  wilh  wood-uuis,  3(10  ]««"" 

WATSON   <THOMAS^    M.  D.,    &c. 
LECTUBES    ON    THE    PRINCIPLES    AND    PRACTICE   OP   PHYSIC. 

Third  American,  from  Ihe  IssI  London  eitilion.    Revised,  niih  Addilions,  l>y  D,  PsANcisConDia, 

M,  O  ,  aulhur  of  ■  "TrealiHi  on  the  Di>ea>ea  of  Children,"  ten.    la  one  octavo  volume,  ofiieariy 

elevon  hundred  large  pages,  sirongly  bound  wiib  raised  band*. 

To  ssT  tint  It  i*  (he  very  bril  wnrk  on  Ilia 
Jeet  oust  MiPBi,  !•  Iml  to  eclin  the  s-niimrni  i 
niHlienl  nreii  tlifusghuut  the  country. —  i 
AlHficalJfaraoJ. 

or  the  text-books  reeenlly  repDhlishedWDti 
very  justly  the  nriacipiil  favoriie. — Htlmti't 
laJVai.  Mfd.^iot. 


Kegarded 


ii  Med.  J^. 


<r  Ihe  very  best.  If 
solid  ■ 


er  Uagaago — Mii.  Eiamimr. 


B  enmiMBtiaa 
.r._AWr.rt 


hive  i>oite<l  I 


tm-'.Mtil.jQiknmt. 


vieiigs  to  Ibe  day.- 


■osuilBl  IQ  tho  stLdml.  — J».  t.  M 


WHAT  TO   OBSERVE 
AT    THE    BEDSIDE    AND    AKTER   DEATH,    IN    MEDICAL   CASES. 

Pubtiihed  under  the  aulliority  of  the  London  Society  for  Medlcnl  Observsitixi.     A  new  Amerieian, 

irum  the  second  and  revinud  Lunduti  ediUoo.     lo  one  very  bandsvioe  volunw,  to>al  l-lmo.,  oNin 

elulh.     (TVuw  Kmrfji.) 

The  demand  which  has  so  rapidly  eihaiiKled  Ihe  first  edition  of  this  lillle  work,  shows  thai  tba 
•dVantages  it  offers  lo  Iheprofcosiou  biive  been  duty  spiHeciBicd,  slid  has  ell 
render  It  more  worlby  of  ils  rcpiilation.     It  has  lliurelure  been  ihiTuuiibly 
proTemenls  (among  which  is  a  saolioB  on  Tsk&tmsmiJ  have  been  tuuile  as 
11*  OK  baa  shown  to  be  doirable. 


IS  liulher  eapexMoowH 


Tnfhenbier 


neytoM- 


AND  80IENTIPIC  PUBLICATIONS.  31 

WILSON  (ERASMUS),  M.  D.,   F.  R.  S., 

Leetarar  us  Anatumy,  LiiodoB. 

A  SYSTEM  OF  HUMAN  ANATOMY,  GeDeral  and  Special.    FoaHh  Ameri- 

can,  from  the  la^t  EnglUh  edition.  Edited  by  Paul  B.  Goddard,  A.  M.,  M  D.  With  two  hun- 
dred and  fifly  illustrations.  Beautifully  printed,  in  one  large  octavo  volume,  of  nearly  six  hun- 
dred pages. 

It  offers  tn  the  stodent  all  .the  nasiitance  that  eaa 
be  expected  from  such  a  work. — Medical  EaMtnuuf, 

The  most  complete  and  convenient  manual  for  the 
■tudent  we  possess.— ^mtricaift  Journal  of  M$dital 
Seienc*. 

In  every  respect,  this  work  as  an  anatomical 
f(aide  for  the  student  and  practitioner,  merits  oar 
warmest  and  most  decided  praise. — London  jiUditml 
Gazttu. 


la  many,  if  aot  all  the  Colleges  of  the  Union,  it 
has  beM)me  a  stamtard  text-book.  Tbii,  of  itself, 
ia  aofficiently  expressive  of  its  value.  A  work  very 
desirable  to  the  student;  one,  the  pitaseMion  of 
which  will  greatly  facilitate  his  progress  in  the 
■tody  of  Practical  Anatomy.— A'«io  York  Journal  of 
Modieiau, 

Its  author  ranks  with  the  hiahest  on  Anatomy.— 
SoutJum  Medical  a$ul  Surgical  Journal, 


BT  Tm  SAMK  AUTHOR. 

THE    DISSECTOR;    or,  Practical  and  Surgical  Anatomy.     Modified  and  R©. 

niranged,  by  Paul  Beck  Gopdaed,  M.  D.    A  new  edition,  with  Revisions  and  Additions.    la 
one  large  and  handsome  voluiue,  royal  I'^^mo.,  of  458  pages,  with  115  illuAtrations. 

In  passing  this  work  again  through  the  press,  the  editor  has  made  such  additions  and  improve- 
ments as  the  advance  of  anatomical  knowledge  has  rendered  necesoary  to  maintain  the  work  in  the 
high  reputation  which  it  has  acquired  in  the  hchools  of  the  United  States^,  as  a  complete  and  faithful 
guide  to  the  student  of  practical  anatomy.  A  number  of  new  illustrations  have  been  added,  espe- 
ciailv  in  the  portion  relating  to  the  complicated  anatomy  of  Hernia.  In  mechanical  execution  the 
WOTK  will  be  found  superior  to  former  editions. 

BT  THB  SAMB  AUTHOR. 

ON   DISEASES   OF  THE   SKIN.     Third  American,  from  the  third  London 

edition.    In  one  neat  octavo  volume,  of  about  five  hundred  pages,  extra  cloth.    {Jitst  Issued.) 

Also,  to  be  had  done  up  with  fifteen  beautiful  steel  plates,  of  which  eight  are  exquii^itely  colored: 
representing  the  Normal  and  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Skin,  together  with  acouralely  colored 
deiineatious  of  more  than  sixty  varieties  of  disease,  most  of  ihem  the  size  of  nature.  The  i^lataa 
are  also  for  sale  separate,  done  up  in  boards. 

The  **  Diseases  of  the  Skin,"  by  Mr.  Rrasmns 
Wilson,  may  now  be  regarded  as  the  standard  work 
in  that  depnrtment  of  medical  literature.  The 
plates  by  which  this  edition  is  accompanied  leave 


nothing  to  be  desired,  so  far  as  excellence  of  delinea- 
ti(m  and  perfect  accuracy  of  illustrutioo  arecoa- 
cemed. — Medico-Ckirurgtcal  Revi4W, 


BT  THB  6AMV  AUTHOR. 

ON    CONSTITUTIONAL    AND    HEREDITARY    SYPHILIS,   AND    ON 

SYPHILITIC  ERUPTIONS.    In  one  small  octavo  volume,  beautifully  printed,  with  four  exqui- 
lite  colored  plates,  presenting  more  than  thirty  varieties  of  syphilitic  eruptions. 

BT  THB  SAMB  AUTHOB.    {Now  Ready.) 

HEALTHY  SKIN;  A  Popular  Treati.sc  on  the  Skin  and  Hair,  their  Preserva- 
tion and  Management.  Second  American,  from  the  fourth  London  edition.  One  neat  volume, 
royal  I2mo.,  oi  about  300  pugei^,  with  numerous  illustrations. 

Copies  can  be  had  done  up  in  paper  covers  for  mailing,  price  75  cents. 

WHITEHEAD  (JAMES),   F.  R.  C.  8.,   &c. 
THE  CAUSES  AND  TREATMENT  OF  ABORTION  AND  STERILITY; 

being  the  Re>ult  of  an  Extended  Practical  Inquiry  into  the  Physiological  and  Morbid  Conditioos 
of  the  Uterus.    Second  American  Edition.    In  one  volume,  octavo,  3(^  pages.    {Now  Ready.) 

the  works  which  must  be  studied  hy  those  who 
would  know  what  the  present  slJite  of  nur  knowledge 
is  respecting  the  causes  and  trcHtnient  of  abortiuB 


Such  are  the  ariTances  made  from  ymir  to  year  in 
this  department  of  our  pr(»feiision,  that  the  prHCti> 
tjoner  who  docs  not  consult  the  recent  works  on  the 
oompluiuts  of  females,  will  soon  find  himself  in  the 
rear  of  his  more  studious  brethren.    This  is  one  of 


and  sterility.— riU  Western  Journal  oj  Aledicins  and 
Surgery. 


WALSHE  (W.    H.),    M.D., 

Professor  of  the  Principlesand  Practice  of  Metltcine  in  University  College,  London. 

DISEASES    OF    THE    HEART,    LUNGS,    AND    APPENDAGES;    their 

Symptoms  and  Treatment.    In  one  handsome  volume,  large  royal  12mo.,  512  pago. 

We  consider  this  as  the  ablest  work  in  the  En-  I  the  author  being  the  first  stethoacopist  of  the  day.— 
giish  language,  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats;  |  Charleston  MedicalJoumal, 

WILDE  (W.    R.), 
Burgeon  to  St.  Markka  Ophthalmic  and  Aural  Hospital,  Dahlia. 

AURAL  SURGERY,  AND  TUE  NATURE  AND  TREATMENT  OF  DIS- 

EASES  OF  THE  £IAR.    In  one  haiidsoine  octavo  volume  of  470  pages,  with  illuMratioBa. 

This  work  certainly  contains  more  informuton  on 
the  subject  lo  wnich  it  is  devoted  than  any  other 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  feel  grateful  'o 
the  author  for  hi«  maniul  rflbrt  to  rescue  this  depart 
nentof  •urgf'ry  from  the  hands  of  the  empirics  who 
nearly  monopolize  it.  We  think  he  has  successfttlly 
shown  that  aural  diseases  are  not  beyond  the  re* 
soarcea  of  art ;  that  they  are  governed  by  the  same 


laws,  and  amenable  to  i he  same  Knit-rai  methods  of 
tieatment  ss  other  morltid  proce»Mr»  he  work  is 
not  writtt'P  to  supply  the  cravinKAoi  ptiimlsr  paifo- 
iiMKC.  but  It  is  wholly  addrrss4Hl  to  Un*  profession, 
Hiid  bears  on  every  page  the  impresi*  ol  ih'-  rrllectKNis 
oi'  a  ssf  neious  and  practical  surgeou.—  Va.  Surg.  eu%d 
Med.  JournmL 


"  VEi 


BLANCHABD  fe   LEA'S   SCIBNTIPIC  PITBLICAT  IONS. 


WEST  ICHARl.ES),    M.  D., 

tiyileiao  lo  the  HmiilUI  for  Sick  ChiMreo, 


LECTURES   ON   THE   DiaEASES   OF  LVFANCY  AND  CHILDHOOD. 

Sucand  AmerluBn,  r>oiTi  Ihe  Secund  aiiil  Ealarged  Londun  ediliuD.     In  one  voluiDe,  uclavo,  oC 
Itentlytlve  bundred  pug«a.    (Jim  latiiid.) 


Via  IBlii  l»v<  of  Di.  Wait  Tlth  jrcat  mptf*  Tor 
liii  BlUumFsUi  ■  das  (ppfMUliuii  v(  bia  wiU 

tiM  for  Uil*  valunbtc'coDlribnllnn  lo  our  pn^«- 
■irmil  LUenlarc.    H»  bn,<k  l>  un-laabtrMf  [d  minj 

Ttifl  cxinsia  we  hava  givat  wlll.wa  hiipa.  aBility 

mal  ■»  that  Itnj  arc  (Van  JDririiir  lo  aonw  nlher 
["•Hi,  I&b  lonilli  «f  wiiicli  ptiinilHWil  out  eolBflnJ 
upon  Uiem.    Thai  ttio  bwik  will  ilmitly  bs  in  ttie 

wiltglveHa  mush  plaaanre  irouribruog  tEaumooBd- 

DviliH  tfuarUtlf  jDonal  •tfMtdic'Xl  Stiintii. 

1  DBdct  dscp  ob- 


ellMliw 


lOD  a  aaltiast  wbiah  almoat  dally  taia 
ldh  Uie  iklU  of  tha  Reaanl  prasljlliiiu 

la  loruioua  lubyilnlka  uTlheililleoll  aub 
Bdartakcm  10  eluoidBto,  and  kaa  In  nanv  ■■■  h^ 
■ikni  aaraar*  led  ■  lichi,  Cw  tha  iMHit  o^  aa»- 
jwlioflMTrflora,  which  will  na«r  be (iliBioMalHi*. 
ot  tha  Icul  captlnling  ftaura  in  thii  admiraUa 
nformaBaa  li  lu  aiBTi  eanTenaiioBal  •trie,  wWeA 
;qBirn  foneftDn  ilBTW?  limplliity.siHl  lama 
I  inipruiiiiig  Bpon  Oxc  mramy,  ut  iho  naiba  li 

lis  nnlbui'a  pniltiuB  ncoaTtal  Mm  rctnimBurr  la-' 

iva  laiililnl  him  tn  mallB  Ihs  mnit  of  Ome  anU 
IvaaugEa. — Xiuktiillt  Ittt 


BY  THK  BIHK  At-IOOR.       [Jirft  IltUld} 

AS  ENQUIRY  INTO  THE  PATHOLOGICAL  IMPORTANCE  OF 

ATION  OF  THE  OS  UTEKl.     Being  Ibe  CrooniBn  Lccluros  for  Ibe  yi-nr  1854 


ULO^H 


J.  B.),   M.  D.,    F.  n.  S., 

u  iB  Univariltjr  Collage,  Idadaa,  ka. 

PBINCIPLES  OP  MEDICINE;  compriBing  General  Patliologr and  Therapen. 

tin.  anil  a  brief  general  view  of  Eliology,  Nosolopy,  Semeiolray,  Diogomia,  Progiiomi,  aoi 
Eililed,  with  Addflii>n»,  byHiEEDTTiiCLrMEE,  M.D.    Pourlb  Amerifuii,  Oom  tha 
iUtgeil  London  edilioD.     In  ona  ocIbvd  volume,  o[  -170  pBgea.     (I^Bieig  laautd.) 
Ii  posMDHs  Lht^  9lronge!>l  claims  lo  Ibe  artenlion  or  the  medical  madenl  >nd  pract  it  inner,  Aett 
Ibe  adinirBUle  msniier  in  which  Ihe  varioua  inquiries  in  Ihe  diljerent  branches  of  pHlliology  in 
iaveMipletU  comhioed,  and  geDerHJijed  by  aa  expsrieoced  prBciirBJ  pbyaiciao,  and  direoll)'  aptilied 
lotfte  lOTOBtigBiion  and  rr--'~~-  -''-'■ " '-  " 


Hypeniei 


«  loreatigBiioi 
The  be«  apoiilioo  in  onr  laneusge,  or,  wa  b< 
■      iBY  Inngunje,  nf  nnh'nnl  mnlicine,  in  il 


—Editor's  FmrAcs. 


Lful,  I 


ttwilk 


irUUk  and  foAtnt  Uidica-dhh 


v^.rj. 


A  PRACTICAL  TREATISE  ON   DISEASES  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY 

ORGANS;  including  DiMucea  of  rhe  Laryni,  Trachea,  Lungs,  nnd  Pleiirie.     IVilh  nomermM 
AddiliOQB  and  Nules,  by  M.  Cltugk,  M-  D.     With  vDud-vuU.     Ju  oiie  ocmvo  vuliiine,  pp.  506. 


YOUATT  (WILLIAM),  V.  3, 
THE    HORSE.      A  new  edition,  vith  nameroua  illustrations;   together 

aooartl  biMory  orihe  Horac;  ■  DiKnerlBlion  on  [be  Americen  TniKingHone;  how  Tremnlaarf 
Joekejred;  an  Account  ofliisIieniBrkBbie  Perrormences;  end  an  Ef^ay  on  IheAs;  and  ihe  Mule. 
By  J.  9.  SKinKER,  formerly  Aasistiint  PoiUnuier-GcDeral,  and  Editor  of  ihe  Tmr  Rcgitier. 
Due  laige  ocIbvd  volume. 


n 

<Ie- 


ILLUSTRATED  DIEDIOAL  CATALOGUE, 

BLANCn.ARD  &  LEA  huve  now  ready  ii  Cmalogui;  of  their  Meilicul,  Surpcixl,  ahi]  BcUn- 
lifio  PuUi cations,  conlainiog  di-scriplTons  of  tbo  works,  itith  NoticeB  of  the  Preea,  «■«] 
epMimetis  of  (he  UlustrntiDns,  making  n  pamphlet  of  sisty-four  larg^  octnto  peges.  It  hM 
been  prepnntt  with  pvat  care,  and  withont  regird  to  ejponse,  foTming  one  of  the  most  bean- 
liful  spMimena  of  typogmphioal  eieoutioii  As  yet  iasned  in  this  country.  Copies  iriU  ti« 
Bent  by  mail,  and  the  postage  jiniil,  on  apptication  to  tba  PubUabers,  by  mdosing  two  ttirx 
cent  pwUge  atunpa.  

Calfttotiiiefl  of  Blaaohard  &  Lea's  numerous  Miscellaneous  and  Educalional  PuMiw 
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